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AN  OUTPUT  STUDY  OF  USERS  AND  NON-USERS  OF  TOBACCO 
IN  A  STRENUOUS  PHYSICAL  OCCUPATION* 

J.  p.  BAUMBERGER,  EDNA  E.  PERRY,  and  E.  G.  MARTIN 

(From  the  Laboratory  of  Physiology,  Stanford  University) 


Introduction 

IN  a  previous  paper,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  dealing  with  the  general 
problem  of  the  significance  of  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  industry,  some  observations 
were  reported  on  the  eflFects  of  smoking  on 
eflSciency  in  a  strenuous  mental  occupation 
(1).  The  present  paper  is  concerned  with 
the  second  phase  of  the  general  topic: 
namely,  the  relation  of  the  use  of  tobacco 
to  efficiency  in  a  strenuous  physical  occu- 
pation. In  this  investigation,  as  in  our  pre- 
vious report,  we  have  adopted  output  as 
the  criterion  of  efficiency  (2). 

An  output  study  requires  a  routine  oc- 
cupation in  which  the  same  process  is  re- 
peated many  times  during  the  day  and,  to 
be  wholly  satisfactory,  requires  also  that 
the  number  of  repetitions  be  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  speed  of  the  individual 
worker,  unaffected  by  the  rate  at  which 
machinery  is  driven.  Obviously  tobacco 
effects,  if  any  exist,  would  be  most  likely 
to  appear  in  a  very  strenuous  occupation. 
The  occupation  to  be  selected  for  study 
should,  therefore,  be  routine,  physically 
strenuous,  and  dependent  on  individual 
initiative. 

*  Received  for  publication  Dec.  14, 1920. 


After  some  search  we  decided  on  bottle 
making  as  meeting  these  conditions  satis- 
factorily. Permission  was  obtained  to 
make  an  output  study  in  a  large  glass 
bottle  manufacturing  plant,  which  operates 
thirty-five  bottle-making  machines  and 
employs  500  persons.  We  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  the  superintend- 
ent and  the  personnel  of  the  factory  for 
their  courteous  treatment  of  us  during  the 
three  weeks  of  the  investigation. 

Process 

The  process  of  glass  blowing  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows:  The  old 
method  of  blowing  glass  bottles  by  mouth 
has  been  largely  abandoned  except  for 
small  special  orders,  and  this  highly  skilled 
work  is  now  done  by  machinery  manipu- 
lated by  a  skilled  "gatherer"  and  *' cut- 
ter" and  inexperienced  helpers.  In  some 
machines  the  whole  process  is  carried  out 
automatically  and  only  an  unskilled  at- 
tendant is  required.  In  the  majority  of 
machines,  however  —  and  it  was  with  this 
type  of  machine  that  our  work  was  con- 
cerned —  the  gatherer  regulates  the  speed 
of  the  machine  by  his  own  motions.    The 
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machines  are  located  at  one  end  of  an  oval 
tank  containing  the  fused  glass,  which  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  2650**  F.  The  wall 
of  the  tank  is  perforated  with  working 
holes  at  intervals  of  about  12  feet,  and  foot 
benches  of  appropriate  height  for  the  gath- 
erers are  situated  at  each  hole.  The  ma- 
chine is  located  at  the  left  of  the  foot  bench 
and  consists  usually  of  two  revolving  tables, 
the  first  of  which  bears  a  number  of  iron 
blanks  in  which  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and 
a  depression  in  the  center  can  be  formed. 
The  second  revolving  table  carries  molds 
in  whic^  the  final  form  can  be  given  to  the 
bottle.    The  operation  is  as  follows: 

The  gatherer  stands  on  the  foot  bench  at 
the  working  hole  with  a  "punty"  in  hand. 
This  is  an  instrimient  43  inches  long,  con- 
sisting of  an  iron  rod  with  a  wooden  handle 
at  one  end  and  a  clay  ball  on  which  the 
glass  is  collected,  at  the  other  end.  The 
gatherer  has  his  back  toward  the  machine 
and  holds  the  punty  handle  with  both 
hands,  allowing  the  clay  ball  to  touch  the 
surface  of  the  fused  glass.  The  iron  rod  of 
the  punty  rests  on  an  iron  support  ("dog 
leg")  at  the  edge  of  the  working  hole, 
while  the  gatherer  revolves  the  punty  until 
sufl5cient  glass  adheres  to  form  a  "gob"  of 
the  size  required  to  make  the  proper  weight 
bottle.  The  gatherer  then  turns  to  the  left 
and,  suspending  the  gob  over  the  mouth  of 
the  blank,  allows  the  glass  to  drip  off. 
When  the  proper  amount  has  fallen,  the 
cutter  chps  the  stream  of  glass  with  a  pair 
of  shears.  The  gatherer  then  turns  back 
to  the  hole  and  again  inserts  the  punty. 
The  motions  of  the  gatherer  are  exceed- 
ingly rapid  and  acciwate  and  as  many  as 
twenty-six  2-ounce  gobs  may  be  gathered 
in  one  minute. 

The  cutter  sits  on  a  stool  at  the  edge  of 
the  foot  bench  and  clips  off  the  stream  of 
glass  from  the  punty  as  it  falls  into  the 
blank;  he  then  pulls  a  lever  which  brings 
down  a  plunger  into  the  center  of  the 
blank,  shaping  the  neck  and  making  a  de- 


pression in  the  glass,  revolves  the  table  so 
that  the  bottle  is  partially  blown  auto- 
matically, greases  (with  a  graphite  cov- 
ered plunger)  another  blank,  and  is  ready 
to  receive  the  next  gob  of  glass. 

The  "take-out  boy"  (unskilled)  is  seated 
on  a  stool  opposite  the  cutter;  he  opens 
the  blank,  removes  the  half-blown  bottle 
by  means  of  pincers,  and  drops  it  into  a 
mold  on  the  mold  table.  The  second 
helper  is  seated  at  the  mold  table  which  he 
revolves  so  that  the  bottle  is  fully  blown 
by  an  automatic  blower,  and  passes  under 
a  torch  to  smooth  the  mouth.  He  then 
opens  the  mold,  places  the  finished  bottle 
on  a  table,  and  closes  the  mold. 

The  "carrying-in  boy,"  by  means  of  a 
."carrying stick"  (an  asbestos-covered,  long 
handled  implement)  transfers  the  bottles, 
a  row  at  a  time,  into  the  "tempering  lehr," 
the  floor  of  which  moves  the  bottles  very 
slowly  through  an  oven  of  decreasing 
temperature  until  the  bottles  are  taken  out 
cool  at  the  other  end,  where  they  are 
packed. 

In  the  Lynch  machine^  this  whole  process 
is  carried  out  by  a  gatherer  and  a  carrying- 
in  boy,  the  gatherer  regulating  the  speed 
of  the  machine  just  as  he  does  in  the  type 
described  above.  In  the  Lynch  type  in 
the  process  of  dripping  the  gob  into  the 
blank,  the  gatherer  touches  with  his  punty 
a  lever  which  puts  the  whole  machine  into 
motion.  Thus,  for  each  gob  gathered  the 
machine  makes  one  complete  revolution. 

Operatives 

The  helpers,  carrying-in  boys,  and  take- 
out boys  are  all  unskilled,  unorganized 
laborers  and,  though  called  "boys,"  are 
usually  over  20,  the  carrying-in  being  done 
by  men  of  40  or  over,  who  are  not  quick 
enough  for  the  other  work.  During  the 
war  many  women  were  taken  on  as  help- 
ers, and  some  white  and  some  colored 
women  have  continued  in  this  work.    The 
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labor  turnover  among  the  unskilled  em- 
ployees is  very  high. 

The  gatherers  alternate  every  half  hour 
in  the  processes  of  cutting  and  gathering. 
On  the  Lynch  machine  three  gatherers 
operate  two  machines;  one  gatherer  is  as- 
signed to  each  machine  on  which  he  works 
40  minutes,  and  then  rests  and  oils  the  ma- . 
chine  for  20  minutes;  the  third  man  works 
20  minutes  on  each  machine  and  rests  and 
oils  the  two  machines  for  20  minutes.  The 
gatherers  are  the  only  skilled  workers  on  the 
machines  and  have  inherited  the  pride  of 
the  craft  of  glass  blowing  and  are  very 
proud  of  their  dexterity  and  speed.  In- 
deed, a  speedy  man  is  usually  the  center  of 
attraction  for  all  who  happen  not  to  be  at 
work  at  the  time.  This  pride  buoys  the 
men  up  and  increases  their  output,  as  will 
be  shown  in  another  paper.  The  turnover 
for  gatherers  is  very  slight,  and  it  is  not 
rare  to  find  men  who  have  worked  over 
five  years  in  the  same  plant. 

The  average  age  of  the  eighty-five  gath- 
erers studied  was  36  years,  of  which  an 
average  of  twenty  years  had  been  spent  in 
the  glass  industry.  A  study  of  the  correla- 
tion of  age  and  output  gave  negative  re- 
sults as  did  also  a  study  of  correlation  of 
overweight  and  underweight .  and  output. 
The  men  averaged  4  pounds  overweight, 
on  the  basis  of  the  biometric  tables  of  the 
Provideht  Life  &  Trust  Co.,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  work  is  not  too  strenu- 
ous. The  men  are  unionized  and  work 
under  definite  regulations  as  to  hours'  and 
weeks'  work.  The  shifts  are  from  7  a.m.  to 
3  P.M.,  3  P.M.  to  11  P.M.,  and  11  p.m.  to 
7  A.M.,  and  the  men  work  for  a  week  on 
each  shift.  The  plant  runs  from  Monday 
7  a.m.  to  Saturday  12  m.  Two  weeks'  va- 
cation (without  pay)  between  June  15  and 
September  15  must  be  taken.  Apprentice- 
ship is  for  three  consecutive  years.  A  bene- 
fit association  is  maintained  by  the  Glass 
Blowers'  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    The  gatherers  are  largely  of 


native  stock,  with  little  schooling,  as  the 
average  length  of  experience  shows,  and 
are,  on  the  whole,  a  very  steady,  clean- 
lived  group  of  men.  Many  expressed  the 
belief  that  their  work  was  so  hazardous  and 
hard  that  dissipation  could  not  be  indulged 
in  without  great  risk  to  their  health  and 
injury  to  their  eflBciency.  The  men  earn 
from  $8  to  $10  a  day,  working  on  a  piece- 
work basis  except  when  the  machines 
break  down,  and  then  they  are  paid  by  the 
hoiu".  The  men  claim  that  they  can  esti- 
mate their  speed  closely  enough  to  calcu- 
late their  output  for  the  day,  but  in  some 
cases  the  carrying-in  boy  scores  each  load 
of  bottles  he  places  in  the  temj>ering  lehr. 

Method 

The  output  records  were  obtained  by 
passing  from  one  machine  to  another  each 
half  hour  and  counting  the  number  of  gobs 
of  glass  gathered  by  each  man  in  a  period 
of  from  one  to  five  minutes.  The  datd, 
therefore,  show  output  rate  only  and  are 
not  to  be  construed  as  actual  output.  It 
was  found  that  actual  output  is  not  a  de- 
pendable criterion  of  the  working  capacity 
of  the  individual,  as  in  this  trade  machine 
breakdown  and  minor  delays,  such  as  re- 
sult from  impurities  adhering  to  the  punty- 
head,  are  a  constant  and  unaccountable 
factor  entirely  independent  of  the  work- 
ers' eflBciency.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
output  would,  in  general,  correspond  to 
differences  in  rate  of  gathering  between 
individuals. 

The  counting  was  done  by  means  of  a 
tally  register  and  the  timing  by  means  of  a 
stop-watch.  The  records  were  kept  on  a 
separate  card  for  each  man  together  with 
the  weight  of  the  bottle  made  and  data 
obtained  by  a  personal  interview  as  to  age, 
height,  weight,  marital  status,  years'  ex- 
perience, and  smoking  and  chewing  habits. 
All  counts  were  made  at  times  when  the 
machinery  was  working  without  trouble. 
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and  in  no  case  was  a  count  made  when  any  conversation.  They  appeared  to  be  honest 
accidental  obstruction  to  the  full  speed  of  and  straightforward  in  their  answers  and 
the  worker  was  present.  The  gathering  were  all  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  in- 
had  an  extremely  uniform  rate  for  each  vestigator.  The  following  arbitrary  classi- 
TABLE  1.— NUMBER  OF  MEN  IN  EACH  fication  seemed  logical,  on  the  basis  that 
HABIT  GROUP  about  the  same  amount  of  tobacco  is  in- 

Number  of  men  included  in  habit  groups. . .     76  volved  in  each  case. 

Non-users  of  tobacco 6  Persons  who  smoked  more  than  ten  ciga- 

Non-smokers 13  i                              i                     . 

Smokers                                          *  *    63  rettes  per  day,  or  more  than  one  cigar  per 

Chewers 22  day,  or  more  than  two  pipefuls  of  tobacco 

Light  smokers 23  per  day  Were  called  heavy  smokers.    Those 

Non!^^S^^hochew ^  who  smoked  less  than  this  Were  called  light 

Lightsmokerswhochew..............!!.     8  smokers,   and  chewers  and  non-users  of 

Heavy  smokers  who  chew 7  tobacco  were  classified  separately.    Table  1 

Light  smokers  who  do  not  chew 16  gj^^g  ^^^  j^abit  groups  and  the  number  of 

Heavy  smokers  who  do  not  chew 33  .             ,       ,            Vi       i     ^       #       t 

Non-chewers                                          54  ^^^  ^^  ^*^  class.    For  lack  of  adequate 

Non-chewers  who  smoke 48  data,  nine  men  had  to  be  omitted  from  the 

.  J.  .,     ,        ,  ..          ^        ,   ,                 .  habit  groups,  leaving  seventy-six  that  were 

individual  and  it  was  found  that  one  mm-  ^^^^^^     q^    g         ^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

ute  was  a  long  ^ough  period  m  which  to  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  83  per  cent,  smoke. 

obtaina  comit  diaractenstic  of  the  opera-  ^g  per  cent.  chew,  and  20  per  cent,  both 

tor.   The  mvestigation  was  earned  on  for  ^^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^ 

about  three  weeks  and  1,569  hourly  counts 

were    made  —  i.e.,    an    average    of    20.3 

hourly  coimts  per  man.  Output  Rate  and  Weight  of  Bottle 

„  In  order  to  determine  the  eflBciency  of 

the  men  grouped  according  to  their  habits. 
The  smoking  or  chewing  habits  of  the  it  is  necessary  to  compare  their  actual  out- 
men  were  obtained  by  questioning  them  put  rates.  The  men  were,  however,  work- 
directly  and  by  observation  and  indirect  ing  on  bottles  of  a  number  of  different  sizes 

TABLE  2.  — ACTUAL  AVERAGE  HOURLY  OUTPUT  RATE  AND  PERCENTAGE  HOURLY 

OUTPUT  RATE  OF  ALL  WORKERS 


Hoar 

7-8 

8-« 

^10 

10-11 

ll-l« 

l«-l 

i-« 

%-s 

Actual  Output  Rat 

*E  OF  All  Workers  (m  Number  of  ^4 

Dunce  Bo* 

rTLBs  PER  Minute) 

Mean 

13.6 
2.32 
0.186 

17.1 

13.69 
1.98 
0.141 

14.6 

13.63 
2.02 
0.146 

14.9 

13.76 
1.98 
0.141 

14.4 

13.63 
1.77 
0.156 

13.0 

13.46 
.    1.99 
0.149 
14.8 

13.59 
2.01 
0.16 

14.8 

13.U 

Standard  deviation 

1.88 

Probable  error  of  mean  * 

Coefficient  of  variability 

0.14 
14.0 

Percentage  Houblt  Output  Rate  of  Au 

L  Workers 

Mean... 

99.2 
6.0 
0.48 
6.0 

100.6 
5.4 
0.386 
6.0 

100.0k 
4.2 
0.30 
4.17 

100.3 
4.16 
0.29 
4.14 

100.H 
6.4 
0.46 
6.36 

100.01 
6.2 
0.39 
6.29 

100.08 
4.48 
0.35 
4.4^ 

99.3 

Standard  deviation 

6.3 

Probable  error  of  mean  ^ 

Coefficient  of  variability 

0.39                          i 
6.31 
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and  weights.  Each  machine  was  assigned 
a  particular  weight  bottle  to  be  made  for 
a  day,  or  weeks,  as  the  case  might  be.  It 
requires  diflFerent  lengths  of  time  to  gather 
diflferent  weight  gobs  of  glass,  but  this  re- 
lationship is  not  a  direct  proportion;  thus, 
six  and  five-tenths  55-ounce  gobs  can  be 
gathered  in  a  minute,  while  only  twenty- 
two  and  five-tenths  If -ounce  gobs  can  be 
gathered  in  the  same  time.  So  that  the 
outputs  of  all  the  men  would  be  compara- 
ble, they  were  reduced  to  output  for  a 
standard-sized  bottle.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  the  following  manner:  The  aver- 
age output  for  each  individual  who  had 
worked  on  a  certain  weight  bottle  was 
plotted  on  co-ordinate  paper  with  the  hori- 
zontal axis  as  the  number  of  gobs  of  glass 
gathered  in  a  minute,  and  the  vertical  axis 
as  weight  of*  the  gob  in  ounces.  Having 
plotted  ^all  the  individual  average  outputs 
for  all  the  diflFerent  weight  bottles  that  had 
been  handled,  the  grand  average  for  each 
weight  was  also  plotted.  A  curve  was  then 
drawn  which  coincided  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble with  the  loci  of  the  grand  averages. 
Such  a  smoothed  curve  can  be  drawn  with 
great  accuracy  according  to  Bayliss  (3). 
The  curve  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  It  was 
then  assiuned  that  the  loci  of  the  curve 
represented  the  relation  existing  between 
the  weight  of  the  gob  of  glass  gathered  and 
the  number  of  gobs  that  could  be  gathered 
in  one  minute.  The  largest  number  of 
individuals  and  records  had  been  involved 
in  determining  the  grand  average  output 
of  8§-oimce  bottles,  and  the  locus  of  this 
point  seemed  to  be  in  good  general  con- 
formity with  the  curve  as  a  whole;  it  was, 
therefore,  selected  as  a  standard. 

An  example  will  best  serve  to  illustrate 
the  method  used  to  reduce  the  output  of 
one  individual  operator  to  the  standard. 
Operator  1  gathered  twenty-four  l|-ounce 
gobs  of  glass  in  one  minute.  Referring  to 
Figure  1  we  find  that  twenty-two  and  five- 
tenths  is  the  grand  average  for  If-ounce 


bottles,  also  that  thirteen  and  three-tenths 
is  the  grand  average  for  8J-ounce  bottles. 
Therefore,  Operator  1  would  be  expected 
to  make  more  than  thirteen  and  three- 
tenths  8  J-ounce  bottles  in  proportion  as  he 
had  made  more  than  the  expected  number 
of  l|-ounce  bottles;    in  other  words,  the 


Fig.  1.  —  Relation  of  gathering  rate  to  weight  of  gob. 
Hoiixontal  axis  -  number  of  gobs  gathered  per  minute; 
vertical  axis  -  weight  of  gobs  in  ounces;  dots  -  average 
gathering  rates;  circles  -  grand  average  gathering  rates; 
crosses  <-  theoretical7gathering  rates. 
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TABLE  3.— HOURLY  OUTPUT  RATE  BY  HABIT  GROUPS 


Hour 


7-8 


»-• 


»-10 


10-11 


11-1« 


1*-1 


StS 


Mean 

13.27 
1.25 
0.34 
9.4 

II1.I2 
1.44 
0.27 

10.2 

13.89 
1.45 
0.27 

10.4 

13.96 
1.74 
0.32 

12.5 

H.0 
1.36 
0.29 
9.7 

13.75 
1.87 
0.304 

13.6 

13.96 
1.69 
0.316 

12.1 

UM 

Standard  deviation 

1.82 

Probable  error  of  mean  * 

Coefficient  of  variability 

0.34 
13.0 

Mean 

Standard  deviation 

Probable  error  of  mean  - 
Coefficient  of  variability 

Mean 

Standard  deviation 

Probable  error  of  mean  = 
Coefficient  of  variability 

Mean 
Stand 
Proba 
Coeffi 

Mean 

Standard  deviation 

Probable  error  of  mean  : 
Coefficient  of  variability 


All  Smokers 


Mean 

U.05 
2.4 
0.23 

17.1 

13.9 
2.33 
0.199 

16.6 

13.95 
2.24 
0.188 

16.0 

U.11 
2.16 
0.18 

15.2 

H.0 
1.91 
0.191 

13.6 

13.89 

2.1 

0.183 
15.1 

13.87 

2.1 

0.183 
15.1 

13.82 

Standard  deviation 

1.97 

Probable  error  of  mean  ^ 

Coefficient  of  variability 

0.175 
14.2 

All  Chewers 


Mean 

13.3I^ 
1.22 
0.188 
9.15 

13.71 
1.51 
0.208 

11.0 

i3.j^e 
1.21 

0.165 
8.99 

13.71 
1.47 
0.202 

10.7 

U.09 
1.09 
0.177 
7.73 

13.1^6 
1.58 
0.22 

11.7 

13.l^2 

1.39 

0.19 
10.4      ^ 

13.62 

Standard  deviation 

1.48 

Probable  error  of  mean  ^ 

Coefficient  of  variability 

0.198 
10.9 

All  Non-Users  of  Tobacco 


13.5 

14.0 

UM 

U.0 

13.9 

14.2 

14.3 

1.0 

L12 

1.07 

1.12 

1.2 

1.48 

1.07 

0.275 

0.308 

0.294 

0.308 

0.357 

0.4 

0.294 

7.4 

8.0 

7.8 

8.0 

8.6 

10.4 

7.45 

All  Heavy  Smokers 


14.67 
2.68 
0.310 

18.2 


13.92 
2.52 
0.266 

18.1 


14.17 
2.32 
0.236 

16.4 


144 

2.2 

0.224 
15.3 


14.24 
2.02 
0.24 

14.2 


14.29 
2.23 
0.232 

15.5 


I4.U 
1.36 
0.145 

10.0 


All  Light  Smokers 


Heavy  Smokers  Who  Chew 


14.5 
1.52 
0.42 

10.4 


14.05 

1.9 

0.203 
13.6 


Mean 

13.44 
1.69 
0.288 

12.6 

13.54 
1.29 
0.19 
9.5 

13.22" 
1.29 
0.214 

10.9 

13.5 
1.41 
0.212 

10.4 

13.5 
1.36 
0.256 

10.1 

13.06 
1.55 
0.244 

11.9 

13.31 
1.99 
0.308 

14.9 

13.44 

Standard  deviation 

1.99 

Probable  error  of  mean  * 

Coefficient  of  variability 

0.308 
14.8 

13.5 
1.29 
0.35 

12.3 


13.12 
1.22 
0.29 
9.3 


I4.O6 
0.68 
0.152 

4.85 


13.83 
0.9 
0.2 
6.5 


14.07 
1.06 
0.269 
7.54 


14.0 
0.7 
0.167 
5.0 


13.5 
0.7 
0.167 
5.18 


13.83 
0.48 
0.104 
3.48 
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TABLE  3.— HOURLY  OUTPUT  RATE  BY  HABIT  GROUPS  (contintjbd) 


Hour 


7-8 


8-0 


9-10 


10-11 


11-12 


1«-1 


2-8 


Heavy  Smokers  Who  Do  Not  Chew 


in  AZIt 

Standard  deviation 

Probable  error  of  mean  = 
Coefficient  ol  variability 


n.67 

IhM 

H.27 

IhM 

U.29 

U.39 

U^kS 

2.92 

2.68 

2.62 

2.44 

2.32 

2.46 

2.30 

0.386 

0.325 

0.306 

0.28 

0.312 

0.292 

0.27 

19.9 

18.8 

18.4 

16.7 

16.2 

17.1 

16.0 

lUl 
2.20 
0.27 

15.5 


Light  Smokers  Who  Chew 


Mean 

13.5 
0.17 
0.047 
1.26 

13.8 
1.42 
0.318 

10.3 

13.0 
1.25 
0.296 
9.6 

13.37 
1.16 
0.276 
8.76 

U^l 
0.65 
0.195 
4.65 

13.38 
1.62 
0.363 

12.1 

13.17 
1.56 
0.35 

11.8 

13.39 

Standard  deviation t  , . , ,  t  - 

1.67 

Frobable  CTroi*of  mean  ± 

Coefficient  of  variability 

0.373 
12.5 

Light  Smokers  Who  Do  Not  Chew 


Mean 

Standard  deviation 

Probable  error  of  mean  • 
Coefficientof  variability 


U.09 

\ 
13.9' 

13.93 

13.93 

13.6 

U.0 

UM 

1.89 

0.95 

1.35 

L45 

1.44 

1.04. 

1.82 

0.367 

0.165 

0.24 

0.26 

0.307 

0.202 

0.34 

13.5 

6.8 

9.7 

10.4 

10.6 

7.41. 

13.0 

13.76 
1.96 
0.382 

14.3 


Chewers  Who  Do  Not  Smoke 


Mean 

Standard  deviation 

Probable  error  of  mean  ■ 
Co^cient  of  variability 


13.07 

U.S1 

13.21 

13.93 

U.0 

13.3^ 

13.6^ 

1.48 

1.67 

1.39 

2.13 

1.48 

2.12 

1.81 

0.37 

0.42 

0.37 

0.54 

0.445 

0.583 

0.46 

11.3 

11.7 

10.5 

15.3 

10.6 

15.9 

13.3 

13.6^ 
1.96 
0.49 

14.3 


following  formula  was  applied:  x  :  IS. 3  : : 
£4. :  22.5 y  and  solving  for  x  we  have  14.19  as 
the  number  of  standard-sized  bottles  which 
Operator  1  would  make  in  one  minute. 
Individuals  who  had  worked  on  several 
different  weight  bottles  were  found  to  have 
outputs  for  the  different  weights  corre- 
spK>nding  to  our  curve,  confirming  the  vaUd- 
ity  of  our  method.  Furthermore,  as  will 
appear  in  a  subsequent  paper,  the  rela- 
tionship of  weight  of  gob  to  the  number  of 
gatherings  per  minute  involves  the  time  of 
gathering,  of  transfer  back  and  forth,  and 
of  dropping  the  glass.  The  last  two  factors 
vary  in  an  arithmetical  progression,  and 
the  time  of  gathering,  in  a  geometrical 


progression.     The  form  of  our  curve  is  a 
logical  outcome  of  these  relationships. 

The  formula  given  above  was  used  to 
reduce  the  output  to  terms  of  a  standard- 
sized  bottle  so  that  the  men  could  be  di- 
rectly compared  as  to  output.  The  actual 
average  output  rate  of  the  men  in  8J- 
ounce  bottles  per  minute  for  each  hour  dur- 
ing the  day's  work,  calculated  by  the 
method  described  above,  is  given  in  Table 
2.  The  percentage  output  is  also  given  in 
Table  2  and  serves  as  a  check  on  the 
former,  as  the  percentage  output  is  deter- 
mined directly  from  the  actual  number  of 
bottles  which  each  man  makes,  reduced  to 
a  percentage  on  the  basis  of  his  average  as 
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100.  The  two  sets  of  figures  vary  in  the 
same  manner  throughout  the  day,  except 
for  minor  dififerences  which  prove  to  be  due 
to  the  smoothing  efifect  of  the  formula 
method,  for  if  the  percentage  output  curve 
is  smoothed  it  approaches  the  actual  out- 
put ciu^e  even  more  closely. 

Output  Rate  by  Habit  Groups 

In  order  to  determine  the  output  of  each 
group  the  standardized  output  records  were 
added  and  the  mean  output  rate  per  min- 
ute for  each  hour  was  obtained.  For  the 
eighty-five  men  studied  the  mean  rate  per 
minute  for  the  day  was  13.56,  and  for  the 
seventy-six  men  in  the. habit  groups  the 
output  was  13.99.  The  output  rate  for 
each  hour  was  about  the  same  throughout 
the  day  (see  Table  2),  showing  that  fatigue 
does  not  affect  the  output  rate  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent.  Table  3  shows  that  all 
the  habit  groups  are  equal  in  this  regard. 
The  question  of  fatigue  will  be  taken  up  in 
a  separate  paper. 

The  mean  output  rate  for  the  day  for 
each  of  the  thirteen  habit  groups  is  shown 
in  Table  4.  The  highest  output  is  found  in 
the  heavy  smokers  who  do  not  chew,  and 
the  lowest  in  the  light  smokers  who  chew. 
The  difference  between  these  two  extremes 
is  1.01  bottles  per  minute,  or  7.2  per  cent, 
of  the  grand  average  output.  Industrially, 
this  is  an  important  difference,  amounting 
to  more  than  a  thousand  bottles  in  a 
twenty-four-hom*  day.  Statistically,  how- 
ever, the  difference  is  so  slight  that  before 
we  can  draw  any  conclusions,  some  statisti- 
cal criterion  must  be  appKed  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  has  any  significance. 

The  probable  error  of  the  mean  can  be 
used  to  determine  the  degree  of  imreUabil- 
ity  of  the  mean;  therefore,  if  we  are  com- 
paring two  means,  the  significance  of  the 
difference  between  them  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  chances  that  one  mean  will 
coincide  with  the  other.    The  chances  that 


the  difference  between  the  means  is  signifi- 
cant are  1  :  1  if  the  probable  error  of  the 
difference  is  contained  once  in  the  differ- 
ence; 4.5  :  1  if  contained  twice;^  and  21  :  I 
if  contained  three  times.  It  is  usually  con- 
sidered that,  in  order  to  be  significant,  the 
difference  between  two  means  must  con- 
tain the  probable  error  of  the  difference 
twice,  and  in  order  to  have  a  degree  of 
certainty,  must  contain  it  three  times.  We 

TABLE  4. —  MEAN  OUTPUT  RATE  FOR  DAY 
BY  HABIT  GROUPS 


Group 


Heavy  smokers  who  do 
not  chew 

Non-users 

All  non-chewers 

Non-chewers  who  smoke. . 

All  heavy  smokers. 

Mean  of  all  habit  groups . . 

All  smokers 

Light  smokers  who  do  not 
chew 

AU  non-smokers 

Heavy  smokers  who  chew . 

Allchewers 

Non-smokers  who  chew. . . 

All  light  smokers 

Light  smokers  who  chew. . 


True 
Mean 

Stand- 
ard De- 
viation 

Coeffi. 
cient  of 
Varia- 
bility 

14.S8 

2.4 

16.9 

14.24 

1.32 

9.25 

14.24 

2.3 

16.1 

14.19 

2.17 

15.2 

14.14 

2.32 

16.4 

13.99 

13.93 

2.13 

15.8 

13.88 

1.54 

11.0 

13.87 

1.66 

12.0 

13.72 

0.3 

2.2 

13.59 

1.4 

10.3 

13.44 

1.82 

13.3 

13.37 

1.61 

12.4 

13.32 

1.37 

10.3 

Probable 
Error  ol 
Mean 


*.101 
=fc.l30 
=*».078 
±.078 
=b.093 

*.065 

=b.099 
*.112 
±.025 
±.066 
±.169 
±.089 
±.114 


have,  therefore,  arranged  in  Table  5  the 
diflFerences  between  groups  that  can  be 
compared  and  the  number  of  times  the 
probable  error  of  the  diflFerence  is  con- 
tained in  these  dififerences. 

From  Table  6  it  appears  that  chewing 
has  a  marked  efifect  on  output  rate,  while 
smoking  has  little  efifect.  The  non-user 
group  may  be  considered  as  a  standard, 
and  we  find  that  the  whole  group  of  non- 
chewers  coincides  with  it  in  output  rate, 
but  the  chewers  fall  far  below  these  two 
groups,  the  difiference  being  significant  as 
the  probable  error  of  the  difiference  is  con- 
tained 2.7  times.  The  difiference  between 
smokers  who  do  not  chew  and  the  non- 
users  is  too  small  to  be  of  significance; 
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therefore,  it  appears  that  smoking  has  less 
eflFect  on  output  rate  than  chewing.  When 
we  separate  the  smokers  who  do  not  chew 
into  light  and  heavy  smokers,  no  significant 
difference  appears  between  the  non-users 
and  the  hght  smokers  or  between  the  non- 
users  and  the  heavy  smokers.  The  heavy 
smokers  who  do  not  chew  do  slightly  better 
than  the  non-users,  but  the  difference  is 
not  statistically  dependable.  The  light 
smokers  who  do  not  chew,  however,  do  less 


in  like  manner  among  the  light  smokers 
where  the  difference  contains  the  probable 
error  of  the  difference  1.2  times.  These 
comparisons  are  also  given  in  Table  5  and 
show  that  chewers  have  in  every  case  a 
markedly  lower  output  rate. 

Table  6,  in  which  the  groups  holding  the 
highest  and  lowest  hourly  records  are  given, 
shows  that  the  workers  who  chew  in  no 
case  make  a  highest  output  rate  record, 
but  in  seven  out  of  eight  of  the  hours  make 


TABLE  5.  — COMPARISON  OF  HABIT  GROUPS,  SHOWING  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DIFFERENCES 


G  B  on  PB 

Algebraic 

Mean  of  First 
Group 

Probable  Error 
of  Difference 

Number  of  Timea 
Probable  Error  U 

First  Group 

Second  Group 

Difference  is  Con- 
tained in  Difference 

Noii>usei*s 

All  chewers 

-0.65 

-0.05 
-0.36 
4-0.00 
-0.77 
-0.61 
-0.56 
-0.45 
-0.40 

0.24 

0.28 
0.34 
0.34 
0.41 
0.33 
0.48 
0.45 
0.37 

2.7 

Non-chewers .        

(• 

Smokers  who  do  not  chew 

Light  smokers  who  do  not  chew. . . 
Heavy  smokers  who  do  not  chew. . 
All  liffht  smokers 

« 

1.0 

..     '■ 

All  )i«^vy  smok^^Tff 

1.9 

Heavy  smokers  who  do  not  chew 

Li^t  smokers  who  do  not  chew 

Heavy  smokers  who  chew 

Light  smokers  who  chew 

1.8 
L2 

Heavy  smokers  who  do  not  chew 

Heavy  smokers  who  chew 

Light  smokers  who  chew 

1.0 
1.1 

well  than  the  non-users,  but  the  chances 
that  this  is  significant  are  only  1:1.  We 
cannot  offer  tin  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
the  light  smokers  have  a  lower  output  rate 
than  the  heavy  smokers.  A  difference  of 
the  same  nature,  however,  exists  between 
the  output  of  heavy  and  light  smokers  as 
a  whole,  the  probable  error  of  the  differ- 
ence being  contained  in  the  difference  1.9 
times,  and  also  between  the  heavy  and 
light  smokers  subdivided  into  chewers  and 
non-chewers,  the  probable  error  of  the 
difference  being  contained  1.1  and  1.0 
times,  respectively. 

The  fact  that  chewing  has  a  much  more 
marked  effect  on  output  rate  than  smok- 
ing is  further  brought  out  by  a  comparison 
of  heavy  smokers  who  chew  with  heavy 
smokers  who  do  not  chew,  in  which  the  dif- 
ference is  large  enough  to  contain  the  prob- 
able error  of  the  difference  1.8  times,  and 


a  lowest  record.    The  actual  output  rates 
are  given  in  Table  3. 

Discussion 

From  the  foregoing  data  it  appears  that 
workers  who  chew  have  a  much  lower  out- 
put rate  than  those  who  only  smoke  or  who 
do  not  use  tdbacco  in  any  form.  The  light 
smokers,  however,  do  show  some  inferiority 
in  output  rate  and  the  heavy  smokers  a 
very  slight  superiority,  although  these  dif- 
ferences are  too  small  to  be  statistically 
dependable.  The  difference  between  the 
light  and  heavy  smokers  is  apparently 
significant.  The  fact  that  light  smokers 
have  a  lower  output  rate  than  heavy 
smokers  is  diflScult  to  explain  but  may  be 
an  indication  that  insufficient  use  of  to- 
bacco has  more  deleterious  effects  than  a 
larger  use  which  might  confer  an  immunity 
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that  would  be  lacking  in  the  case  of  light 
smokers.  This  explanation  is  entirely  a 
surmise,  but  should  be  followed  up. 

The  low  output  of  chewers  may  be  due 
to  a  greater  absorption  of  nicotine  into  the 

TABLE  6. —HABIT  GROUPS  HOLDING 

HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  HOURLY 

OUTPUT  RATE  RECORDS 


Hour 

Highest  Average  Hourly 
Output  Rate 

Hour 

Lowest  Average  Hourly 
Output  Rate 

1 
8 

Heavy  smokers  who  do 

no^  chew 
Heavy  smokers  who  do 

not  chew 
Non-users 

1 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

Chewers  who  do  not 

smoke 
Heavy  smokers  who 

chew 
Light  smokers  who 

4 

6 

6 

7 
8 

Heavy  smokers  who  do 

not  chew 
Heavy  smokers  who  do 

not  chew 
Heavy  smokers  who  do 

not  chew 
Heavy  smokers  who  do 

not  chew 
Non-users 

chew 
Light  smokers  who 

chew 
Light  smokers  who  do 

not  chew 
Chewers  who  do  not 

smoke 
Light  smokers  who 

chew 
Light  smokers  who 

chew 

system  than  takes  place  from  smoking. 
Some  reason  for  this  is  obvious  when  we 
consider  that  in  smoking  at  least  half  the 
nicotine  is  lost  in  the  smoke  from  the  biun- 
ing  point  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  nico- 
tine in  the  inhaled  smoke  may  be  exhaled 
before  it  is  absorbed.    This  is  quite  likely. 


as  smoke  can  be  drawn  through  several 
wash  bottles  without  losing  all  its  nicotine, 
because  the  alkaloid  is  probably  adsorbed 
on  the  surface  of  liquid  particles  in  the 
smoke  which  are  notably  diflScult  to  absorb 
in  a  wash  bottle.  (This  point  will  be 
brought  out  in  a  paper  to  follow  shortly.) 
In  chewing  tobacco,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
saliva  of  the  chewer  seems  to  have  ample 
opportunity  to  absorb  the  nicotine  of  the 
tobacco,  and  from  the  saliva  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  mouth  may  absorb  the  poison. 
Furthermore,  in  most  chewing  a  certain 
amount  of  saliva  is  swallowed,  which  gives 
abundant  opportimity  for  absorption  of 
nicotine.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  offer 
an  explanation  for  the  fact  that  chewers 
have  a  lower  output  rate  than  smokers  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  nicotine  absorption, 
although  until  actual  absorptive  studies  of 
the  two  groups  have  been  made,  such  an 
explanation  can  be  only  tentative. 

Conclusions 

1.  Smoking  has  Uttle  effect  on  output 
rate  in  the  strenuous  physical  occupation 
studied  by  us. 

2.  Chewing  markedly  lowers  output  rate 
in  this  strenuous  physical  occupation. 

3.  Light  smokers  have  a  slightly  lower 
output  rate  than  heavy  smokers  in  this 
strenuous  physical  occupation. 
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A  SURVEY  OF  CARBON  MONOXIDE  POISONING  IN  AMERICAN 
STEEL  WORKS,  METAL  MINES,  AND  COAL  MINES* 

HENRY  S.  FORBES,  M.D. 

Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  Harvard  Medical  School 


THIS  report  is  the  result  of  a  survey, 
chiefly  in  mines  and  about  blast  fur- 
naces, to  obtain  more  accurate  information 
regarding  the  clinical  effects  of  carbon 
monoxide. 

In  the  United  States  and  abroad  the 
literature  gives  many  instances  of  mental 
impairment,  psychoses,  and  paralyses  fol- 
lowing acute  gassing  by  carbon  monoxide, 
and  it  is  stated  that  anemia,  neuritis  and 
other  symptoms  follow  chronic  poisoning 
from  this  gas  (1)  (2).  It  undoubtedly 
causes  more  accidents,  fatal  and  non-fatal, 
than  any  other  gas  in  industry,  and  it  seems 
important  to  find  out  how  much  crippling 
and  how  much  loss  of  working  time  it  is 
responsible  for.  Few  accurate  data  are  to 
be  found  in  regard  to  this,  and  two  definite 
problems,  therefore,  present  themselves: 
(1)  How  frequent  are  late  sequelae  of  acute 
carbon  monoxide  gassing?  and  (2)  What 
effect  does  the  gas  have  on  men  frequently 
exposed  to  small  doses? 

An  attempt  to  answer  these  questions 
has  been  made  by  a  survey  of  metal  mines, 
coal  mines,  blast  furnaces,  and  producer 
gas  boilers  and  engine  rooms  in  Montana, 
Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Data  were  obtained  from  mine  hospitals, 
mine  doctors.  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  ofiScials,  superintendents,  foremen, 
shift  bosses,  fire  bosses,  and  individual 
miners,  as  well  as  by  insi>ection  of  the  less 
well  ventilated  workings  and  of  drifts  and 
stopes  near  fire  areas.  In  a  few  cases  red 
blood-cell  counts  were  made,  and  in  others, 
tests  for  carbon  monoxide  in  the  blood. 


*  Received  for  publkation  Jan.  6,  1921. 


In  mines,  exposure  to  carbon  monoxide 
usually  occurs  in  one  of  three  ways :  (a)  after 
explosions  or  during  serious  fires;  (6)  about 
smouldering  fire  areas;  or  (c)  after  blasting. 
Carbon  monoxide  is  the  chief  poisonous 
element  of  the  miners'  "white  damp," 
"after  damp,"  and  "powder  smoke."  Its 
presence  in  0.025  per  cent,  is  suflBcient  to 
cause  dizziness  and  severe  heada<9ie;  in 
0.2  per  cent,  it  is  dangerous  (3). 

In  Montana  the  copper  mines  at  Butte 
and  the  smelters  at  Anaconda,  East  Helena, 
and  Great  Falls  were  examined.  The  smelt- 
ers appear  to  present  no  carbon  monoxide 
hazard  under  ordinary  condition^.  In  the 
copper  mines,  the  gas  does  occur  frequently 
in  small  amounts  about  the  fire  areas  and  is 
rather  troublesome.  Occasionally,  also,  it 
causes  headaches  after  blasting  at  certain 
points  where  the  air  current  is  not  good  and 
where  two  or  three  shifts  are  working.  In 
these  mines  there  is  no  record  of  lost  time 
due  to  this  cause,  and  only  rarely  is  a  man 
overcome  for  a  few  hours  about  the  fire 
areas.  In  the  coal  mines,  especially  in  the 
South,  owing  to  the  danger  of  explosions 
from  natural  gas  and  fine  coal  dust,  there 
is  always  free  ventilation,  and  the  powder 
smoke  only  occasionally  causes  symptoms. 
The  iron  ore  mines  near  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, are  less  well  ventilated  and  after 
blasting  the  carbon  monoxide  lies  in  the  fine 
dust  and  is  stirred  up  by  the  "muckers," 
who  often  have  headaches  from  it.  But 
there  is  apparently  no  lost  time  from  this 
cause. 

About  the  blast  furnaces  the  gas  seems 
to  cause  practically  no  loss  of  time  among 
the  men  most  frequently  exposed  to  small 
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percentages  of  it  —  i.  e.,  the  top-fillers,  hot 
blast  men,  or  the  men  tending  the  boilers  or 
engines  nm  by  producer  gas.  Among  the 
pipe-fitters  and  repair  men  who  encounter 
occasional  high  percentages  of  carbon 
monoxide,  loss  of  time  is  fairly  common, 
but  the  man  gassed  usually  lies  down  for  a 
few  minutes  and  then  returns  to  work. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  these  cases  are 
sent  to  the  hospital,  and  the  company 
office  has  no  record  or  even  knowledge  of 
them.  In  the  large  plants,  such  as  those  at 
Pittsburgh,  the  number  of  hours  lost  in  this 
way  must  be  considerable. 

Acute  Cakbon  Monoxide  Poisoning 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  acute 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning  may  vary  from 
sudden  unconsciousness  without  warning 
to  merely  a  slight  headache.  The  usual 
symptoms,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence, 
are:  dizziness  or  sense  of  fullness  in  the 
head,  frontal  headache,  weakness  of  the 
knees,  nausea,  sometimes  vomiting,  general 
weakness,  inabiUty  to  walk  or  stand,  and 
unconsciousness.  The  symptoms  depend 
chiefly  on  the  concentration  (3)  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  on  the  duration  of  exposure, 
but  also  vary  with  the  individual  and  his 
physical  condition  at  the  time  of  gassing. 
Often  there  is  a  stage  of  excitement  like 
alcoholic  intoxication.  Different  persons 
react  as  differently  as  they  do  to  alcohol, 
and  many  men  are  well  known  to  be  able 
to  stand  amounts  of  the  gas  which  would 
speedily  overcome  others.  The  most  sen- 
sitive are  men  with  pre-existing  pulmonary 
or  cardiac  disease.  Sudden  entrance  into 
cold  air  or  sudden  exertion  causes  an 
exacerbation  of  symptoms.  Gastric  indi- 
gestion and  cohstipation  seem  to  make  a 
man  temporarily  more  susceptible  to  car- 
bon monoxide. 

Sequelae.  —  In  severe  acute  gassing, 
when  unconsciousness  has  lasted  minutes 
or  hours,  the  usual  after-effects  are  intense 


headache,  fatigue,  and  muscle  pains,  lasting 
from  one  to  three  days.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  muscle  after-pains  appear  to  be 
worst  in  those  muscles  most  used  during 
exposure  to  the  gas.  The  temporary  char- 
acter of  the  effects  of  acute  gassing,  how- 
ever, are  illustrated  by  the  following 
instances.  In  a  mine  disaster  in  Butte, 
Montana,  twelve  cases  were  admitted  to 
the  hospital,  gassed.  Nine  left  relieved  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  other  three,  two 
days  later.  No  readmissions  and  no  known 
sequelae  occurred.  In  another  hospital,  in 
the  past  year  ten  miners  were  admitted, 
.gassed  in  mine  accidents.  Nine  went  home 
in  twenty-four  hours  or  less.  The  tenth, 
unconscious  at  entry,  stayed  thirty-six 
hours.  This  patient  had  always  been  neu- 
rotic, a  state  which  was  accentuated  after 
the  gassing,  but  no  new  condition  de- 
veloped. There  were  no  re-entries  and  no 
sequelae.  The  same  story  was  told  every- 
where by  miners,  foremen,  and  mine 
doctors  of  many  years*  experience.  They 
knew  of  no  men  permanently  incapacitated 
through  mental  or  physical  injury  from 
gassing.  One  Bureau  of  Mines  official, 
however,  knew  of  two  men  gassed  after  a 
coal  mine  dust  explosion,  who  were  men- 
tally incapacitated  some  months  later.  It 
was  not  known  what  their  mental  or 
physical  condition  had  been  before  being 
gassed.  Another  Bureau  of  Mines  engineer 
said  that  two  other  men  had  been  partly 
paralyzed  after  short  exposure  to  mine  gas. 
The  history  given  suggested  complicating 
disease  or  hysteria  as  the  probable  ex- 
planation, but  no  clinical  details  were  ob- 
tained. Cases  of  pneumonia  following 
gassing  were  rare  and  occurred  usually 
when  smoke  or  irritating  gases  were  present. 
About  blast  furnaces  the  testimony  was 
the  same  —  almost  no  late  nervous  or  men- 
tal sequelae  were  known.  Two  cases  of 
mental  impairment  were  reported  by  com- 
pany doctors,  one  of  which  occurred  in  a 
chronic  alcoholic,  the  other,  in  a  man  who 
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had  a  strongly  positive  Wassermann.  Con- 
current disease,  and  especially  cerebral 
arteriosclerosis,  seems  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  causing  cerebral  lesions  in  a 
person  severely  gassed  (4).  In  fact,  if  a 
yoimg,  healthy  adult  is  severely  gassed  by 
"white  damp''  or  by  blast  furnace  gas,  he 
either  dies  in  a  few  days  or  recovers  en- 
tirely—  a  rule  to  which  there  are  few 
exceptions. 

Chronic  Carbon  Monoxide  Poisoning 

In  r^ard  to  the  question  of  chronic  car- 
bon monoxide  poisoning,  it  was  found  that 
in  certain  mines  about  the  fire  areas  men 
were  exposed  to  "white  damp"  almost 
daily  for  months.  While  at  work,  these 
men  complained  of  frontal  headaches 
which  sometimes  lasted  till  they  fell  asleep. 
Next  morning  they  felt  well  again  unless 
the  exposure  to  carbon  monoxide  had  been 
unusually  severe,  in  which  case  Ihey  suf- 
fered from  headache  and  felt  "all  in''  for  a 
day  or  two.  But  at  any  time  if  they  stopped 
work  and  stayed  outdoors  for  a  day  or  so, 
all  symptoms  disappeared. 

Some  men  notice  a  certain  degree  of 
tolerance  when  working  frequently  in  the 
gas.  For  example,  a  mine  foreman,  whom  I 
questioned  —  a  man  50  years  old  —  had 
done  mine  work  since  he  was  a  boy.  For 
months  at  a  time  he  had  had  enough  gas  to 
cause  daily  headaches,  yet  was  sure  that  at 
the  end  of  such  a  period  he  could  stand 
more  gas  than  he  could  at  the  beginning 
and  more  than  a  "green"  man  working  be- 
side him  could  stand.  Tolerance  to  carbon 
monoxide  has,  moreover,  been  demon- 
strated experimentally  by  Nasmith  and 
Graham  (5),  and  has  been  noticed  before  in 
man  by  Haldane  (6)  and  others.  Most 
miners  noticed  neither  tolerance  nor  cu- 
mulative ill-eflfects.  A  few  veteran  miners, 
however,  thought  that  they  had  never  been 
quite  so  strong  since  a  series  of  severe  gass- 
ings.  Such  a  man  was  a  fire  boss  who  had 


been  under  tremendous  strain,  emotional 
and  physical,  fighting  a  fire  for  eighteen 
months  in  a  coal  mine.  He  had  always  been 
able  to  stand  a  large  amount  of  "white 
damp  "  and  had  never  been  rendered  uncon- 
scious by  it,  though  many  times  men  beside 
him  had  been  overcome.  He  stated  that  for 
months  after  this  ordeal  he  was  nervous 
and  his  hand  shaky.  He  believed  also  that 
his  heart  was  affected,,  as  he  noticed  palpi- 
tation and  precordial  distress  on  exertion  or 
on  entering  gas,  yet  he  admitted  that,  even 
now,  he  could  stand  as  much  gas  as  most 
men.  This  man  had  had  no  careful  medical 
examination.  The  fire  in  question  occurred 
thirteen  years  ago  and  he  had  been  at  work 
constantly  ever  since. 

Anemia.  —  No  evidence  of  anemia  re- 
sulting from  frequent  exposure  to  carbon 
monoxide  was  found,  either  in  the  reports 
of  the  doctors  or  in  red  blood-cell  counts. 
These  counts  and  many  more  previously 
taken  from  Illinois  blast-furnace  workers 
show  polycythemia  rather  than  anemia.  In 
1911  Karasek  and  Apfelbach  (7)  examined 
sixty-eight  steel  workers.  The  red  blood- 
cell  counts  in  their  cases  ran  between 
5,500,000  and  9,600,000,  two-thirds  being 
over  6,000,000.  The  appearance  of  the  red 
blood-cells  was  normal.  Dr.  Davis,  chief 
surgeon  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  (8), 
reports  that  175  red  blood-cell  counts  taken 
at  Gary  and  in  South  Chicago  on  men  who 
had  worked  in  the  blast  furnace  and  open 
hearth  departments  for  years  showed  no 
counts  below  4,000,000;  64.1  per  cent,  over 
5,000,000;  and  2.2  per  cent,  over  6,000,000. 
Physical  examinations  of  these  men  showed 
no  lesions  of  the  nervous  system. 

Neurological  Symptoms.  —  No  histories 
were  obtained  from  miners  or  mine  doctors 
suggestive  of  multiple  neuritis,  mental 
deficiency,  or  paralysis  following  chronic 
carbon  monoxide  exposure.  Even  with 
illmninating  gas,  which  has  been  shown  to 
be  more  toxic  than  pure  carbon  monoxide 
(9),  no  serious  nervous  or  mental  results 
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seem  to  be  common,  at  least  after  acute 
exposure.  In  the  past  two  years,  134  cases 
of  acute  illuminating  gas  poisoning  were 
admitted  to  the  wards  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital.  Of  these,  not  one  patient  has 
been  readmitted  with  neurological  symp- 
toms or  committed  to  an  insane  hospital 
imless  a  definite  pathological  condition 
existed  prior  to  the  gassing.  This  informa- 
tion was  obtained  by  personal  examination 
of  the  hospital  records. 

Tests  for  Carbon  Monoxide  in  Blood.  —  In 
the  mines  it  was  diflScult  to  find  men 
actually  suffering  from  carbon  monoxide 
headaches  at  the  moment  and  it  was  useless 
to  examine  the  blood  of  miners  for  carbon 
monoxide  after  they  had  walked  to  the 
hospital,  for  they  had  then  lost  the  gas 
through  respiration.  The  few  specimens 
taken  in  mines  at  the  working  face  were 
negative.  About  blast  furnaces,  however, 
there  was  one  situation  where  men  inhaled 
carbon  monoxide  at  intervals  all  through 
the  day,  and  every  day.  These  men  were 
the  top-fillers  on  the  old  style  hand-filled 
fiunaces.  Blood  specimens  from  two  of 
such  workmen  out  of  six  tested  were  posi- 
tive for  carbon  monoxide  hemoglobin.  The 
tannic  acid  test  was  used  (10)  and  the  blood 
was  taken  while  the  men  were  actually  at 
work  on  the  furnace  top.  The  two  patients 
whose  tests  came  out  positive  had  com- 
plained of  slight  headache  at  the  time  the 
blood  was  taken.  Some  of  these  top-fillers 
had  done  this  work  for  years  (one  for 
twenty  years)  without  apparent  injury  to 
their  health. 

Treatment 

Carbon  monoxide  does  not  form  a  per- 
manent combination  with  hemoglobin. 
This  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Hal- 
dane  (11),  Henderson  (12)  and  others.  The 
affinity  of  hemoglobin  for  carbon  monoxide 
IS  approximately  three  hundred  times  that 


for  oxygen,  but  the  reaction  is  reversible. 
As  soon  as  the  man  breathes  oxygen  or 
fresh  air,  the  oxygen  exactly  replaces  the 
carbon  monoxide  in  his  blood,  molecule  for 
molecule,  at  a  speed  depending  on  the  par- 
tial pressures  of  the  two  gases  in  the 
alveoU.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  are  ap- 
parently uninjured  and  are  able  to  take  up 
and  transport  oxygen  normally  as  soon  as 
the  carbon  monoxide  has  been  expelled. 

In  the  treatment  of  carbon  moi^oxide 
poisoning,  bleeding,  as  Haldane  and  Hen- 
derson have  clearly  stated,  is  harmful. 
Transfusion  is  unnecessary  because  under 
proper  treatment  the  blood  can  be  brought 
back  nearly  to  normal  within  half  an  hour. 
The  most  recent  advance  in  treatment  has 
been  made  by  Henderson  (9),  who  advo- 
cates administering  with  oxygen  a  small 
percentage  of  carbon  dioxide,  to  induce 
better  pulmonary  ventilation.  Hender- 
son's results  are  striking.  In  his  experi- 
ments dogs  were  gassed  thirty  to  forty 
minutes  with  illuminating  gas  in  such  di- 
lution as  to  give  0.4  per  cent,  carbon 
monoxide,  until  they  became  completely 
unconscious.  Untreated,  these  animals 
took  approximately  two  hours  to  exhale 
sufficient  carbon  monoxide  from  their  blood 
to  reduce  the  percentage  of  this  gas  to  10 
per  cent.  With  oxygen  treatment  alone, 
this  result  was  attained  in  sixty  to  eighty 
minutes;  with  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  it 
took  only  twenty  minutes. 

Another  advance  of  real  importance  in 
protection  against  carbon  monoxide  is  the 
perfecting  of  an  efficient  respirator  by  the 
U.  S.  Chemical  Warfare  Service  (13).  The 
cannister  of  this  respirator  is  smaller  than 
the  army  type  and  is  effective  even  at  zero 
degrees  against  1  per  cent,  of  carbon 
monoxide.  Its  life  is  approximately  three 
hours.  Information  in  regard  to  it  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Summary 

Carbon  monoxide  as  met  with  in  metal 
and  coal  mines  and  about  blast  furnaces 
in  this  country  rarely  causes  late  after- 
effects following  acute  severe  gassing. 
When  such  effects  do  appear,  there  is 
evidence,  almost  always,  of  a  pre-existing 
pathological  condition. 

Frequent  exposure  to  carbon  monoxide 
causes  headache  and  malaise,  but  no  evi- 
dence has  been  found  of  a  cumulative 
harmful  effect. 


As  was  to  be  expected,  owing  to  the 
compensating  increase  of  hemoglobin  and 
red  cells  from  prolonged  oxygen  want  (14) 
(15),  it  is  possible  to  acquire  some  tolerance 
to  carbon  monoxide. 

A  recent  advance  in  treatment  has  been 
made  by  adding  carbon  dioxide  to  the 
oxygen  inhalations  administered.  Recovery 
is  three  times  as  rapid  as  when  oxygen 
alone  is  used. 

An  efficient  portable  carbon  monoxide 
respirator  has  been  perfected  by  the  U.  S. 
•government. 
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FOR  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  aware  that  there  is  an 
undue  prevalence  of  malignant  tumors  of 
the  bladder  in  aniline  dye  workers.  The 
first  to  call  attention  to  this  curious  fact 
was  Rehn  (1),  who  presented  before  the 
German  Surgical  Society  in  1895  the  his- 
tories of  three  cases  of  malignant  bladder 
tumor  in  employees  of  one  of  the  great  dye 
works,  the  men  forming  part  of  a  force  of 
forty-five  who  were  employed  in  making 
fuchsin.  Rehn  concluded  as  follows: 

For  the  majority  of  bladder  tumors  one  can  only 
assume  that  compounds  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and 
existing  in  solution  in  the  urine  are  capable  of  setting 
up  tumor  formation  through  chemical  irritation. 
So  far  these  compounds  have  eluded  our  search.  .  .  . 
The  gases  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  fuchsin 
lead  to  disturbances  of  the  urinary  system,  and  pro- 
longed employment  over  many  years  in  the  fuchsin 
department  may  cause  the  development  of  bladder 
tumors  because  of  continual  irritation.  The  harmful 
effects  depend  essentially  on  the  inhalation  of  aniline 
fumes. 

The  manufacture  of  fuchsin  consists  in 
heating  a  mixture  of  aniline,  ortho-tolui- 
dine  and  para-toluidine,  with  nitrobenzene, 
or  ortho-nitrotoluene  and  para-nitrotolu- 
ene,  in  the  presence  of  iron  and  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

This  theory  of  Rehn's  was  challenged 
immediately,  especially  by  Grandhomme, 
the  chief  authority  on  industrial  poisoning 
in  color  manufacture,  since  he  had  been  for 
many  years  in  charge  of  the  great  plant  at 
Hoechst-am-Main.  Grandhomme  admitted 
that  aniline  was  irritating  to  the  blad- 
der mucosa,  as  shown  in  observations  on 
men  and  on  animals,  but  as  to  its  being 

*  Beoieived  fix  publication  Jan.  88^  1921. 


responsible  for  tumor  growth,  he  pointed 
out  the  fact  that,  while  Rehn  had  found 
three  cases  among  forty-five  fuchsin  men 
exposed  to  aniline  fumes,  there  were  in  the 
factory  at  the  time  about  4,000  men  ex- 
posed to  the  fumes.  Eleven  years  later, 
however,  Rehn  (2)  was  able  to  present  to 
the  German  Surgical  Society  records  of 
thirty-three  cases  which  he  had  collected 
from  German  dye  works,  all  malignant  and 
all  occurring  between  1889  and  1906.  To 
these,  Seyberth  added  five,  others  three, 
making  forty-one  in  all. 

In  1912,  Leuenberger  (3)  of  Basel  pre- 
sented a  paper  before  the  same  society  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  whole  subject  of  the 
occurrence  and  causation  of  bladder  tu- 
mors in  aniline  workers  and  added  eighteen 
cases  from  the  works  in  Basel,  which  had 
then  been  running  for  about  twenty-seven 
years.  He  specially  urged  physicians  at- 
tached to  dye  works  to  study  these  tumor 
cases  and  to  try  to  discover  the  substances 
responsible  for  them.  The  following  year 
the  German  Congress  of  Industrial  Physi- 
cians endorsed  licuenberger's  request  and 
drew  up  a  set  of  questions  to  be  answered 
in  connection  with  each  case  of  bladder 
tumor.  This  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all 
the  German  and  Swiss  dye  works.  The 
results  of  the  studies  made  since  then  are 
now  appearing  in  the  German  medical 
journals.  Many  new  cases  have  been 
added  to  Leuenberger*s  list  of  fifty-nine, 
and  in  the  last  article  on  the  subject,  by 
Curschmann  (4),  the  final  corrected  list 
includes  177  cases. 

The  statistics  on  which  the  Germans 
base  their  statement  that  bladder  tumors 
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are  strikingly  frequent  among  aniline 
workers  are  not  satisfactory.  They  are  in- 
complete in  several  respects,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that  when  so  much  careful  clinical 
and  experimental  work  has  been  done  in 
this  field,  nobody  has  troubled  to  present 
indisputable  proof  of  this  basic  statement. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  men  are  ex- 
posed to  fumes,  and  cannot  tell,  therefore, 
what  proportion  of  the  whole  such  a  num- 
ber as  177  is.  The  number  of  employees  in 
these  dye  works  is  estimated  at  80,000  to 
100,000  —  an  estimate  which  is  more  de^ 
pendable,  owing  to  the  small  labor  turn- 
over, than  would  be  a  similar  one  in  our 
dye  works.  Nassauer  (5)  gives  the  labor 
turnover  for  one  of  the  plants  in  the  Frank- 
furt region  as  only  15  per  cent,  per  year. 
That  would  be  more  nearly  the  monthly 
turnover  in  an  American  plant.  During  the 
war,  however,  there  must  have  been  a  great 
deal  of  shifting;  indeed,  Nassauer  speaks  of 
the  introduction  of  women  workers  and 
speculates  as  to  the  probable  appearance  of 
bladder  tumors  among  them  during  the 
next  twenty  years. 

The  exact  number  of  men  exposed  to 
what  is  regarded  as  the  exciting  cause  of 
tumor  growth  is  not  the  only  missing  link 
in  the  train  of  reasoning  on  which  the  Ger- 
mans base  their  statement  that  dye  work- 
ers have  more  than  their  due  proportion 
of  bladder  tumors.  The  figures  given  by 
Rehn  for  the  Frankfiul  region  are  as  fol- 
lows: Between  1895  and  1918  there  were 
92  cases  of  bladder  tumor  in  the  City  Hos- 
pital, 22  of  which  were  unquestionably 
caused  by  aniline  and  24  possibly  so  caused, 
making  46  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number.  The  proof  would  be  much  more 
convincing  if  the  records  showed  what  pro- 
portion of  the  male  population  of  the  hos- 
pital was  employed  in  the  dye  works.  The 
same  criticism  applies  to  Leuenberger's 
figures  from  the  Basel  hospital,  which 
cover  fifty  years.  (See  Table  1.)  Nas- 
jsauer's  plant  (5)  had  32  cases  in  twenty 


years,  with  a  working  force  of  105  men  and 
an  annual  turnover  of  about  15  per  cent. 
This  is  really  the  most  striking  record 
offered  in  the  literature,  but  Oppenheimer 
(6)  believes  that  the  proportion  is  higher 
than  that  given  in  any  oflScial  report. 
According  to  the  tales  of  his  patients  there 
was  one  factory  with  60  men  in  which 
dining  twelve  years  15  cases  appeared;  in 
another  with  60  men  there  were  27  cases, 

TABLE  1.  — CASES  OF  BLADDER  TUMOR 
tS  BASEL  HOSPITAL,  1861-1910 


Number 
of  Male 
Patients 

Number  of  Cases  of  Bladder 
Tumor 

Years 

Id 

HospiUl 

Id  Color 
Makers 

Id 
Dyers 

1861-1870........ 

2600 

1 

0 

0 

1871-1880  

3450 

0 

0 

0 

1881-1890*  

4250 

1 

0 

0 

1801-1900  

5500 

4 

0 

0 

1901-1910 

9650 

16 

10 

2 

*  The  dye  iDdustry  began  ia  Basel  in  1885. 

9  of  which  were  known  to  have  been  fatal; 
and  in  a  third,  29  out  of  30  men  died  of 
bladder  disease  in  ten  years'  time. 

A  typical  history  of  the  earlier  cases  of 
bladder  tumor  reads  as  follows:  The  man 
comes  to  the  plant  doctor  for  treatment 
usually  because  he  has  noticed  blood  in  the 
urine.  Cystoscopic  examination  *  then  re- 
veals a  papillomatous  growth,  more  rarely 
a  flat  carcinoma  with  a  broad  base.  In 
more  recent  years,  since  physicians  have 
been  on  the  watch  for  these  tumors,  the 
examination  is  often  made  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  blood  and  discloses  sometimes 
only  a  cystitis,  with  ulceration  perhaps, 
then  later  on,  even  if  the  man  is  removed 
from  contact  with  aniline,  a  new  growth  is 
found.  Different  varieties  are  described  — 
pediculated  papilloma,  villous  polypus, 
wart-like  excrescences,  or  general  papil- 
lomatosis of  the  whole  bladder.  These 
benign  growths  may  undergo  carcinoma- 

*  Th^  uafi  of  the  dectric  pystotcope  was  first  introduced 
in  1880  in  Germany  by  Nitse,  and  undoubtedly  as  its  use 
extend^  many  early  cases  of  tumors  were  discovered  which 
formerly  would  have  gone  undetected. 
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tous  degeneration,  but  there  are  also 
malignant  growths  which  are  quite  different 
in  appearance  and  which  apparently  have 
not  passed  through  the  papillomatous 
stage,  being  solid,  with  a  broad  base  (6). 
In  some  instances,  a  small  fresh  polyp  can 
be  seen  on  one  side  of  the  bladder,  and  a 
carcinoma  on  the  other.  The  cancerous 
growth  may  invade  the  neighboring  lymph 
glands  or  the  ureter  and  kidney,  as  in  one  of 
Rehn's  cases,  or  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and 
the  lower  abdominal  wall,  as  in  a  case  seen 
by  Czemy.  Only  one  autopsied  case  has 
shown  metastases  in  liver  and  lungs.  In 
the  earlier  cases,  it  was  said  that  the  seat 
of  predilection  was  near  the  mouths  of 
the  ureters,  but  later  reports  showed  that 
they  might  be  (situated  in  any  part  of  the 
bladder. 

A  long  exposure  to  the  chemical  which  is 
the  exciting  cause  seems  to  be  necessary. 
The  statistics  from  Hoechst,  Ludwigshafen, 
and  Greppin  (7)  show  that  the  cases  de- 
veloping in  the  f  uchsin  department  were  in 
men  who  had  been  employed  on  an  aver- 
age from  twelve  years  in  Greppin  to  nine- 
teen in  Ludwigshafen.  Those  who  worked 
in  the  benzidine-naphthionic  department 
had  had  a  shorter  period  of  exposure,  aver- 
aging five  years  in  Ludwigshafen,  and  six 
years  in  Greppin.  Oppenheimer's  patients 
had  worked  from  two  to  twenty-eight 
years,  averaging  eighteen  years.  The  two- 
year  case,  which  was  far  below  the  average 
—  indeed,  the  shortest  exposure  on  record 
so  far  —  occurred  in  a  man  who  worked  in 
*  the  benzidine  department. 

Both  Curschmann  and  Oppenheimer 
find  that  there  is  no  connection  between 
the  length  of  exposure  and  the  malignant 
character  of  the  growth,  nor  is  there  any 
relation  between  the  particular  compound 
causing  the  tumor  and  the  character  of  the 
tumor.  Oppenheimer  observed  six  men 
who  had  worked  together  in  the  same  room 
for  twenty  years;  two  were  healthy,  two 
had  been  operated  on  for  bladder  tumor 


and  had  recovered,  and  the  last  two  had 
died  from  bladder  tumor.  Of  Cursch- 
mann's  twenty-six  cases,  one  developed 
after  five  years,  six  after  five  to  ten  years, 
six  after  fifteen  to  thirty  years,  and  thir- 
teen after  more  than  thirty  years'  employ- 
ment. The  Basel  cases  did  not  begin  to 
appear  till  the  industry  was  16  to  17  years 
old,  and  in  England  the  only  dye  works  in 
which  information  about  bladder  tumors 
among  the  men  can  be  obtained  is  the 
oldest  one,  more  than  20  years  old.  Cursch- 
mann finds  the  great  majority  of  cases  of 
cystitis  among  dye  workers  as  reported  in 
the  literature  occurring  after  40  years  of 
age.  Oppenheimer's  twenty  patients  were 
between  34  and  47  years  of  age,  decidedly 
younger  than  the  average  for  bladder 
tumors  in  general. 

The  histories  of  color  makers  who  suflFer 
from  bladder  tumors  show  that  ordinary 
aniline  poisoning  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  condition  in  the  bladder.  A  man  may 
have  had  repeated  attacks  of  acute  aniline 
poisoning  or  the  chronic  form  of  poisoning, 
yet  never  have  even  a  cystitis;  or  he  may 
never  have  had  typical  aniline  poisoning 
and  yet  develop  a  tumor  of  the  bladder. 

One  very  interesting  feature  of  this 
variety  of  bladder  tumor  was  brought  out 
by  Leuenberger  and  confirmed  by  Schwerin 
(7)  and  by  Oppenheimer  —  namelj^,  the 
fact  that  the  tumor  may  develop  long  after 
the  exposure  to  the  exciting  cause  has 
ceased.  Leuenberger  tells  of  a  man  who 
worked  in  benzidine  for  seven  years,  had 
cystitis,  and  was  transferred  to  another 
department  where  he  worked  for  two  years. 
He  then  left  the  factory,  and  two  years 
later  blood  appeared  in  the  urine  and  he 
was  operated  on  for  tumor  of  the  bladder. 
Schwerin  of  Hoechst  reports  two  similar 
cases:  one,  a  man  who  worked  five  years 
in  the  benzidine-naphthionic  department 
and  twenty-three  years  later  had  tumor  of 
the  bladder;  the  other,  a  man  who  worked 
eleven  years  in  aniline  and  eight  years  after 
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leaving  the  factory  had  a  tumor  removed 
from  the  bladder.  Oppenheimer  saw  tu- 
mors develop  ten  years  and  seventeen 
years  after  the  men  had  left  the  factory. 

It  seems  from  the  observations  of  Nas- 
sauer  and  of  Oppenheimer  that  an  ex- 
tremely slight  exposure  to  the  exciting 
cause  is  sufficient.  Oppenheimer  had  three 
cases  which  developed  in  men  who  never 
came  in  contact  with  the  chemicals,  but 
who  worked  in  rooms  adjoining  the  process 
departments.  These  cases  were  slow,  the 
tumors  developing  after  twenty  to  twenty- 
six  years.  Several  of  Nassauer's  patients 
were  employed  in  departmtnts  in  which  no 
manufacturing  was  carried  on  but  which 
were  next  to  the  departments  making 
benzidine. 

In  the  search  for  the  exact  compound  or 
compoimds  which  are  responsible,  a  careful 
study  has  been  made  of  the  history  of  each 
case  so  far  reported,  in  order  to  see  which  of 
the  intermediates  used  in  color  manufac- 
ture seem  to  be  connected  with  bladder  tu- 
mors. A  great  variety  of  compounds 
emerge  as  probable  agents,  compounds  with 
different  degrees  of  toxicity  and  with  dif- 
ferent physical  and  chemical  properties,  but 
with  this  feature  in  common,  that  they  are 
all  amido  compounds,  containing  the  Radi- 
cal NH2,  produced  by  the  reduction  of 
nitro  compounds.  The  latter,  though  dis- 
tinctly more  toxic  than  the  amido  group,  do 
not  have  this  peculiar  effect.  These  are  the 
lists  which  have  been  submitted: 

List  from  Hoechst-am-Main  (7) 

Naphthylamines 80  cases 

Benzidine  and  naphthionie  acid  .  28     ^ 

Fuchsin 21     " 

Aniline ; 8     « 

Black  and  blue  colors 4     ^ 

CurschmanrCa  List  (-4) 

Beta-naphthylamine 10  cases 

Aniline 5  " 

Fuchsin 8  ** 

Benzidine-naphthionic 8  " 

Other  bases 8  ** 

Blue  colors 4  ** 


Oppenheimer* 8  List  (6) 

Aniline ; . .  3  cases 

Aniline  colors 2  ** 

Benzidine 5  " 

Aniline-naphthylamines 3  " 

Aniline-benzene-toluene 1  " 

Benzidine-aniline 1  " 

Benzidine-tolidin 1  " 

Amido-naphthol-cresoldicarbonic 

acid 1  « 

Naphthylamine-cresoldicarbonic 

acid 3  " 

Not  directly  exposed 1  " 

Nassauer  gives  the  following  substances 
in  connection  with  which  bladder  tumors 
have  appeared:  aniline,  para-toluidine,  xyli- 
dines,  cumidins,  naphthylamines,  fuchsin, 
benzidine,  tolidin,  and  blue  rosaniline 
coloring  matters  made  from  fuchsin  by  the 
action  of  aniline  in  the  presence  of  acetic 
or  benzoic  acid. 

In  trying  to  determine  which  of  these 
compoimds  is  the  responsible  agent,  there 
are  several  difficulties  which  must  be  borne 
in  mind  —  difficulties   encountered  more 
or  less  in  every  study  of  industrial  poison- 
ing, but  especially  in  connection  with  such 
complicated    processes    as    those    of    dye 
manufacture.     In   the   first   place,   every 
process  involves  the  use  and  production  of 
more  than  one  compound,  so  that  evfen  if  a 
man  is  engaged  in  only  one  process  it  can- 
not be  said  that  he  is  exposed  to  only  one 
poison.    Moreover,  it  is  very  common  to 
have  two  distinct  processes  going  on  in  the 
same  room;  so  that  the  workmen  are  ex- 
posed to  other  compounds  than  those  with 
which  they  are  working.    The  benzidine- 
naphthionic    department,    mentioned    so 
often  in  connection  with  bladder  tumors,  is 
one  in  which  Congo  red  is  manufactured 
from  benzidine,  which  is  a  product  of  nitro- 
benzene, and  from  naphthionie  acid,  which 
is  a  product  of  alpha-naphthylamine.   The 
harmful    substance   here   has    sometimes 
been  considered  benzidine,  sometimes  al- 
pha-naphthylamine—  neither  of  which  is 
markedly  toxic  —  while  Nassauer  believes 
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that  it  is  the  small  percentage  of  aniline 
accidentally  formed  in  the  conversion  of 
nitrobenzene  to  benzidine.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  certain  poisonous  substances 
may  be  formed  accidentally  in  the  course 
of  industrial  processes,  and  their  presence 
not  suspected,  as  when  hydrogen  sulphide 
is  given  off  in  the  making  of  sulphur  dyes, 
or  hydrogen  arsenide  in  various  reduction 
processes. 

Industrial  conditions  bring  about  other 
difficulties  which  are  especially  evident 
when  the  form  of  poisoning  to  be  studied  is 
very  slow,  drawn-out  over  a  great  many 
years.  Workmen  change  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another,  and  each  change  brings 
new  compounds  into  question,  or  they  go 
from  one  factory  to  another,  in  which  the 
processes  are  diflferent.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  same  compound  used  in  diflferent  proc- 
esses may  be  attended  with  very  diflferent 
degrees  of  danger.  Thus,  it  is  said  that  in 
the  making  of  benzidine  there  may  be  more 
actual  exposure  to  aniline  vapor  than  in  the 
manufacture  of  aniline  itself. 

These  difficulties  strike  one  forcibly 
when  one  tries  to  bring  into  some  sort  of 
harmony  the  results  of  the  studies  in  thp 
diflferent  German  factories.  For  instance, 
Nassauer  believes  that  all  the  cases  in  the 
Kterature  can  be  traced  to  one  department 
—  the  manufacture  of  benzidine.  He  has 
been  very  strongly  impressed  by  the  dan- 
gers in  benzidine  manufacture,  but  then,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  plant  with  which  he  is 
connected  makes  benzidine  chiefly,  produc- 
ing before  the  war  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the 
world^s  supply.  It  is  easy  to  understand, 
therefore,  why  he  finds  that  every  one  of 
the  thirty-two  cases  which  occurred  there 
were  in  men  who  had  been  working  in  or 
near  or  outside  of  the  benzidine  rooms. 
Curschmann  of  Hoechst  and  Engel  (8)  of 
Ludwigshafen  find  a  singularly  large  niun- 
ber  of  cases  in  men  exposed  to  beta-naph- 
thylamine,  but  Nassauer  insists  that  this 
compound  could  not  be  responsible  since 


he  has  never  seen  a  case  of  hematuria  or 
strangury  in  a  naphthylamine  worker  in 
twenty  years,  and  he  believes  that  there  are 
other  fumes  in  the  naphthylamine  depart- 
ments.* 

The  Hoechst  investigators,  Schwerin  (7) 
and  Kuchenbecker  (9),  agree  with  Nas- 
sauer that  the  greater  number  of  cases 
come  from  the  benzidine-naphthionic  de- 
partment. They  do  not  attribute  this  to 
aniline  fumes,  however,  but  to  benzidine 
dust.  The  earlier  reports  of  bladder  tu- 
mors placed  the  danger  in  the  fuchsin 
department.  Aniline  began  to  be  used  on  a 
large  scale  for  %he  manufacture  of  fuchsin 
in  1872  and  about  twenty  years  later  the 
reports  of  bladder  tumors  in  aniline  work- 
ers began  to  appear.  But  aniline  is  not  the 
only  compound  used  in  fuchsin  manufac- 
ture; ortho-toluidine  and  para-toluidine 
must  also  be  considered. 

The  causation  of  these  timiors  is  a  sub- 
j'ect  at  present  occupying  most  of  the 
attention  of  the  German  investigators, 
for  obviously  it  is  a  matter  not  only  of 
scientific  but  of  practical  importance,  as 
no  efficient  system  of  prevention  can  be 
devised  until  the  dangerous  substances  are 
discovered.  Experiments  on  animals  have 
so  far  cast  very  little  light  on  the  subject. 
It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that 
irritation  of  the  bladder  could  be  produced 
by  injection  of  aniline  and  some  of  its 
homologues,  and  such  dye  intermediates 
as  tolylenediamine,  phenylenediamine,  and 
paranitraniline  will  set  up  not  only  irrita- 
tion of  the  bladder  mucosa  but  also  hem- 
orrhage. As  soon  as  the  administration 
of  the  poison  is  suspended,  however,  the 
symptoms  subside,  nothing  further  occurs, 
and  the  bladder  mucosa  becomes  quite  nor- 
mal again.   Nor  are  these  particular  com- 

•  Hematuria  and.  stranguiy  have  been  reported,  how- 
ev&,  in  connection  with  b^ta-naphthylamine  by  German 
factory  iniipeotors  and  in  the  one  American  factory  where  I 
have  seen  it  used  it  has  been  found  decidedly  more  toxic  than 
alpha-naphthylamine,  causing  frequent,  burning  micturition, 
as  if  the  urine  were  oVer-acid;  as  Engel  has  found  it  to  be 
in  dogs  which  have  been  fed  beta-naphthylamine. 
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pounds  connected  with  cases  of  bladder 
tumor  in  dye  workers.  Oppenheimer  tried 
to  produce  tumors  in  animals  by  repeated 
injections  of  benzidine  and  tolidin  in 
sus|>ension9  but  although  he  continued  his 
experiments  for  eighteen  months,  there  was 
absolutely  no  result. 

Leuenberger  recalls  the  work  done  on 
aniline  excretion  in  Schmiedeberg's  labora- 
tory (10),  which  showed  that  aniline  under- 
dergoes  in  the  body  hydroxylation  to 
para-amidophenol  and  is  excreted  in  the 
urine  in  conjugation  with  ethyl  sulphuric 
adjd.  He  maintains  that  it  is  this  hy- 
droxyl  derivative  of  aniline  and  similar 
bodies  which  sets  up  proliferative  processes 
in  the  whole  urinary  tract:  first,  inflamma- 
tory infiltration  and  atypical  proliferation 
of  the  mucosa,  then,  papilloma  formation, 
granuloma,  carcinoma,  sarcoma,  and  mixed 
forms.  He  assumes  a  precancerous  stage  of 
inflanunation  and  proliferation,  such  as 
occurs  in  arsenical  granuloma  and  epithe- 
lioma, in  X-ray  lesions,  and  in  the  so- 
caUed  pitch  cancer.  The  late  development 
^f  the  timoiors  he  explains  by  the  fixation 
in  the  body  of  decomposition  products  of 
the  poisons,  with  continual  damage  to  the 
bladder  cells,  or  the  effect  of  the  chemical 
may  be  passed  on  through  successive  gen- 
erations of  cells.  He  points  out  the  sim- 
ilarity between  these  aniline  tumors,  which 
are  clearly  caused  by  some  chemical  irri- 
tant, and  other  growths  which  are  known  to 
be  the  result  of  chemical  irritants,  such  as 
the  cancer  of  chinmey  sweeps  so  thoroughly 
studied  by  the  English,  and  the  cancer  of 
briquette  makers  first  reported  by  Volk- 
mann,  then  by  the  English,  in  all  of  which 
there  is,  first,  irritation  of  the  skin,  then, 
the  formation  of  warts,  or  nodules,  or 
sclerodermatous  patches.  If  ,  the  man 
leaves  work,  nothing  more  serious  may 
occur,  but  if  his  exposure  is  prolonged,  slow 
carcinomatous  degeneration  sets  in. 

Nassauer  also  compares  aniline  workers' 
tumors  to  the  pitch  and  tar  cancers  de- 


scribed by  the  English,  and  he  speaks  of 
a  curious  observation  made  among  the 
miners  of  cobalt  arsenide  ore  in  the  Saxon 
Erzgebirge,  who  were  found  to  have  an 
enormous  incidence  of  limg  carcinoma.  As 
for  the  ability  of  aniline  and  similar  bodies 
to  set  up  proliferative  changes  in  the 
bladder  mucosa,  there  seems  to  be  only 
one  observation.  Fischer  (11)  found  that 
epithelial  growth  was  stimulated  by  the 
injection  of  certain  fat-soluble  colors  in  oil. 
"Scharlach  Roth"  (amidoazotoluene)  was 
the  most  active  and  has  since  been  used  to 
encourage  heaUng  after  extensive  burns. 

Oppenheimer  believes  that  there  is  a 
biological  affinity  of  these  poisons  (ben- 
zidine, aniUne,  naphthylamines,  tolidin, 
etc.)  for  the  epithehimi  of  the  excretory 
part  of  the  urinary  system.  The  kidneys 
are  not  involved  but  the  bladder  is  affected. 
He  suggests  that  perhaps  more  than  one 
substance  is  responsible,  one  sensitizing  the 
tissue  to  the  action  of  the  other.  The 
length  of  exposure  to  the  exciting  cause 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  no  imi>ortance. 
Oppenheimer  agrees  with  Nassauer  that  a 
short  exposure  may  set  up  the  process 
which  eventuates  in  a  tumor.  It  is  plain 
that  the  "revolution"  in  the  tissue  once 
begun  keeps  on  after  the  cause  is  removed, 
cessante  causa  non  cessat  morbus. 

According  to  Nassauer  the  irritative 
substance  is  always  aniline,  mixed  with  air. 
The  condition  is  always  produced  by 
fumes,  containing  a  quantity  of  anUine 
which  is  too  small  to  set  up  clinical  symp- 
toms of  intoxication,  but  which,  dissolved 
in  the  moisture  of  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs 
(aniUne  is  3  per  cent,  soluble  in  water), 
penetrates  the  cells  and  reaches  the  lymph 
stream  or  the  blood.  A  very  dilute  mixture 
of  aniline  with  air,  such  as  is  breathed  by 
men  working  in  a  room  next  to  the  one 
containing  the  source  of  aniline  fumes, 
causes  a  more  rapid  tiunor  growth  than 
does  a  larger  quantity  of  aniline  in  the  air, 
and  the  men  who  work  out  of  doors,  get- 
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ting  only  minute  quantities  of  fumes  from 
the  nearby  building,  have  an  even  shorter 
latent  f>eriod.  Nassauer  considers  the  ac- 
tion of  anihne  so  powerful  that  one  year's 
exposure  to  the  fumes  is  too  long,  and  since 
1904,  in  the  factory  under  his  charge,  he 
has  permitted  only  three  months'  employ- 
ment in  the  benzidine  department  —  in  his 
opinion,  the  danger  spot. 

Leuenberger  suggested  that,  since  the 
amido  compounds  which  seem  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  tumor  growth  undergo  hy- 
drolysis in  the  body,  it  should  be  possible  to 
ascertain  which  of  the  amido  compounds 
used  in  the  dye  industry  are  eliminated  in 
this  particular  form,  as  para-amidophenol, 
and  then  to  check  up  the  clinical  cases  and 
see  whether  they  could  be  linked  up  with 
these  compounds.  To  this  Engel  replies 
that  there  are  several  compounds  appar- 
ently associated  with  tumor  formation 
which  do  not  undergo  hydrolysis  in  the 
body  and  appear  in  the  urine  as  para- 
amidophenol.  For  instance,  para-toluidine 
is  excreted  unchanged,  as  is  also  alpha- 
naphthylamine,  while  diphenylamine  un- 
dergoes a  complete  loss  of  the  amido  group. 

Kiichenbecker  also  imdertook  to  test 
this  statement  of  Leuenberger 's.  Since  a 
hydroxyl  amido  compound,  containing  as 
it  does  a  free  amido  group,  can  be  diazo- 
tized  in  acid  solution  with  a  nitrite  and 
produce  an  azo  color,  it  is  comparatively 
simple  to  prove  its  presence.  If  aniline  is 
administered  to  animals,  a  red  azo  color 
can  be  obtained  in  the  urine,  and  the  same 
result  is  obtained  with  ortho-toluidine,  but 
not  with  para-toluidine.  This  is  because 
aromatic  amido  compounds  undergo  such  a 
change  only  if  the  para  position  is  free,  but 
not  if  it  is  occupied,  as  it  is  in  para-tolui- 
dine. Kuchenbecker  then  fed  benzidine  to 
dogs  and  found  a  substance  in  the  urine 
which  was  not  a  hydroxyl  compound,  nor 
was  it  benzidine.  Practically  the  same  re- 
sult was  obtained  with  tolidin.  Alpha- 
naphthylamine  is  excreted  imchanged  and 


gives  typical  reactions  with  beta-naphthol. 
Beta-naphthylamine  is  also  excreted  un- 
changed. It  seems  impossible,  therefore, 
that  para-amidophenol  should  be  respon- 
sible for  the  occurrence  of  bladder  tumors, 
since  all  the  last-named  substances  are 
apparently  as  much  concerned  in  their 
causation  as  is  aniline. 

At  present,  Engel  is  conducting  experi- 
ments with  beta-naphthylamine,  which 
apparently  has  been  connected  with  a 
large  number  of  tumors  —  an  especially 
singular  fact  because  it  is  not  particularly 
volatile,  and  does  not  cause  much  ordinary 
industrial  poisoning,  and  because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  work  that  brings  about  un- 
usual exposure.  Engel  wishes  to  discover 
whether  beta-naphthylamine  undergoes 
hydroxylation  and,  if  so,  whether  amido- 
naphthol  is  formed  or  amido-dioxynaphtha- 
lene,  and  whether  these  are  eliminated  in 
conjugation  with  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  or 
with  glycuronic  acid.  So  far  he  has  been 
able  to  prove  that  after  the  administration 
of  beta-naphthylamine  to  dogs,  both  acids 
are  increased  in  the  urine.  If  the  animal  is 
on  a  meat  diet,  it  is  the  ethyl  sulphuric 
acid  which  shows  a  marked  increase;  if  6n  a 
carbohydrate  diet,  the  glycuronic  acid. 

There  the  matter  rests  at  present;  the" 
problem  is  no  nearer  solution  than  that. 
There  is  one  compound,  however,  which 
must  be  considered  as  having  a  possible 
bearing  on  the  occurrence  of  bladder  tu- 
mors in  dye  workers  and  which  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  German  investigators  — 
namely,  hydrogen  arsenide.  The  danger  of 
arsenical  poisoning  in  f uchsin  manufacture 
was  well  known  in  the  early  days  of  the 
industry,  for  arsenious  acid  was  one  of 
the  compounds  used  for  oxidation  in  mak- 
ing fuchsin,  as  nitrobenzene  is  now.  That 
method  was  discontinued  about  thirty 
years  ago,  but  it  is  recognized  in  German 
dye  works  that  accidental  arsenical  poison- 
ing may  still  occur  from  an  evolution  of 
hydrogen    arsenide   not   only   in   fuchsin 
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manufacture  but  in  all  processes  where 
acid  and  metal  are  brought  together  and 
one  of  them  is  contaminated  with  arsenic. 
The  chamber  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce, 
made  from  iron  pyrites,  is  frequently  thus 
contaminated,  as  is  the  hydrochloric  acid 
made  by  the  action  of  such  sulphuric  acid 
on  sodium  chloride,  while  both  the  iron 
scrap  and  the  zinc  dust  used  in  reduction 
processes  in  the  making  of  intermediates 
and  colors  may  also  carry  arsenic  as  an 
impurity,  the  zinc  dust  especially.  Ger- 
man dye  works  are  so  well  guarded  against 
the  escape  of  fumes  of  all  sorts  that  acci- 
dental poisoning  of  this  kind  is  now  de- 
cidedly rare,  yet  that  it  can  occur  is  shown 
by  the  history  of  one  of  Nassauer's  patients 
who  suffered  from  hydrc^en  arsenide  poi- 
soning while  making  benzidine. 

It  is  in  the  process  of  reduction  that  this 
danger  is  found.  Two  forms  of  reduction 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  interme- 
diates, acid  and  alkaline  or  neutral.  Nitro- 
benzene, subjected  to  acid  reduction  by 
nascent  hydrogen  from  iron  filings  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields  aniline.  Nitro- 
toluene  yields  ortho-toluidine  and  para- 
toluidine.  If  either  the  iron  or  the  acid 
contains  arsenic  as  an  impurity,  hydrogen 
arsenide  may  form  in  the  course  of  reduc- 
tion, but  in  a  well-managed  plant  this 
reaction  is  carried  on  in  tightly  closed  auto- 
claves, and  there  is  very  little,  if  any, 
escape  of  fumes.  However,  when,  in  going 
through  a  very  excellent  German  plant, 
I  commented  on  the  arrangements  for 
fume  removal  in  the  aniline  reduction 
room,  I  was  told  that  the  rule  there  was  to 
allow  no  vapors  of  any  sort  to  escape  into 
the  room  because  of  the  ever-present  pos- 
sibility of  traces  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen. 
Of  course,  if  the  apparatus  is  not  perfect  it 
will  get  out  of  order  and  men  must  go  in 
and  clean  out  the  sludge  and  make  repairs. 
Five  mild  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning  oc- 
curred in  a  British  dye  works  from  this 
source,  but  were  recognized  as  such  only 


because  arsenic  was  foimd  in  the  urine. 
Tests  for  arsenic  are  not  made  in  American 
dye  works  and  if  such  cases  occur  they  are 
not  recognized  but  are  diagnosed  as  aniline 
or  toluidine  poisoning. 

Alkaline  reduction,  used  to  produce 
benzidine  and  tolidin,  is  attended  with 
much  more  danger  of  arsine  poisoning  than 
is  acid  reduction.  Briefly,  the  process  is  as 
follows.  Nitrobenzene,  treated  with  zinc 
dust  and  sodium  hydrate,  is  reduced  first 
to  azoxybenzene,  then  to  azobenzene,  and 
then  to  hydrazobenzene,  which  forms 
colorless  crystals.  At  this  point  it  is  cus- 
tomary in  Germany  and  in  England  to  add 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  form  soluble 
zinc  chloride,  and  get  rid  of  the  zinc  by 
filtration.  The  temperature  must  be  kept 
down  by  means  of  ice,  or  brine  coils,  be- 
cause benzidine  will  form  if  it  is  warm  and 
will  be  lost  with  the  filtrate.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1918  five  cases  of  severe  arsine 
poisoning  with  two  deaths  occurred  in  a 
British  dye  works  where,  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  temperature  of  the  hydrazo- 
benzene -  zinc-  hydrochloric  acid  mixture, 
the  reducer  was  opened  and  a  chunk  of  ice 
dropped  in.  The  fumes  of  arsine  escaped 
from  the  opening  and  poisoned  the  nearest 
workmen.  Five  cases  of  severe  poisoning 
with  one  death  were  caused  in  a  New  Jersey 
plant  by  the  fumes  rising  from  an  un- 
covered tub.  containing  hydrazobenzene 
made  by  this  same  method  of  alkaline 
reduction  and  evidently  with  arseniferous 
zinc.  It  was  when  the  hydrochloric  acid 
was  added  and  the  temperature  raised  to 
bring  about  the  next  stage,  the  molecular 
change  of  hydrazobenzene  into  benzidine, 
that  the  tub  "boiled  up,"  as  the  men  said, 
and  the  five  nearest  it  were  overcome  with 
the  fumes  —  three  very  seriously,  one 
fatally. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Wignall  (12)  of  Manchester, 
who  is  connected  with  a  large  dye  works, 
has  made  a  very  interesting  study  of  the 
occurrence  of  arsenical  hematuria  in  benzi- 
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dine  makers  and  in  workers  in  certain  other 
reduction  processes.  His  attention  was 
called  to  the  possibility  of  mild  arsenical 
poisoning  by  a  fatal  case  of  jamidice  in  a 
benzidine  worker,  which  did  not  come 
mider  his  observation  early  enough  to 
allow  him  to  establish  the  presence  of 
arsenic.  He  began  then  to  have  a  quanti- 
tative test  made  for  arsenic  whenever  the 
urine  of  an  employee  showed  a  color  as 
deep  as  porter.  When  this  occurred,  not 
only  was  the  urine  of  the  man  himself 
examined  for  arsenic  but  also  specimens 
from  all  the  other  workers  employed  on 
the  same  process.  The  tests  were  carried 
out  by  Del^pine  of  the  Public  Health. 
Laboratory  of  Manchester.  Wignall  found 
that  the  tolerance  to  arsenic  in  cases  of  this 
sort  was  much  greater  than  it  is  generally 
stated  to  be.  Men  whose  urines  are  deeply 
colored,  and  contain  albumin,  blood  pig- 
ment, and  casts,  may  not  consider  them- 
selves sick  at  all  and  may  not  even  be 
jaundiced.  Examination  of  those  who  do 
complain  shows  symptoms  which  might 
easily  be  attributed  to  aniline  or  to  some 
^milar  compound.  These  symptoms  are 
palor,  slight  icterus,  rapid  feeble  pulse, 
languor,  loss  of  appetite.  Hospital  treat- 
ment in  Wignall's  cases  was  always  suc- 
cessful and  there  were  no  sequelae  and  no 
neuritis.  It  is  evident  that  such  cases 
might  easily  go  unrecpgnized  for  years, 
especially  as  the  absorption  of  arsenic 
would  never  be  uninterrupted,  and  there 
would  always  be  periods  during  which  the 
air  was  uncontaminated  and  the  man's 
system  had  time  to  rid  itself  of  the  ab- 
sorbed arsenic.  The  histories  of  Wignall's 
cases  show  that  in  about  four  to  eight 
weeks  the  arsenic  has  practically  disap- 
peared from  the  urine.  The  essential  facts 
in  his  five  cases  are  as  follows: 

Case  1.  —  Icterus,  weakness;  urine  the  color  of 
dark  porter,  with  methemoglobin  and  casts;  0.796 
mg.  arsenious  acid  per  100  c.c.  urine  on  Nov.  14;  on 


Dec.  12,  less  than  0.01  mg.  and  only  a  trace  of 
albumin. 

Case  2.  —  Porter  colored  urine  with  0.085  mg. 
arsenious  acid  per  100  c.c.  urine  on  Nov.  9;  on  Dec. 
20,  less  than  0.01  mg. 

Cases.  —  Urine  black,  sp.  gr.  1025,  albumin; 
0.2  mg.  arsenious  acid  on  Dec.  5;  less  than  0.01  mg. 
on  Jan.  30. 

Case  4.  —  Abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  icterus; 
urine  deep  Burgundy  red,  dear,  sp.  gr.  1025,  acid, 
much  albumin,  methemoglobin,  and  oxyhemoglobin; 
0.185  mg.  arsenious  acid  on  Jan.  24;  less  than  0.01 
mg.  on  Feb.  26. 

Case  5.  —  No  pain  or  icterus;  urine  dark  brown, 
considerable  amount  of  albumin,  sp.  gr.  1009; 
0.07  mg.  arsenious  acid  on  Feb.  18;  less  than  0.01  on 
Feb.  27. 

Cases  of  mild  arsenical  poisoning  have 
developed  in  English  plants,  I  am  told,  in 
cleaning  out  an  aniline  reducer,  and  in 
filtering  off  the  zinc  chloride  from  hydrazo- 
benzene  in  benzidine  production.  The  only 
cases  on  record  in  American  dye  works 
are  the  five  given  above.  In  our  large  dye 
works  benzidine  production  is  not  attended 
with  this  risk,  for  the  hydrazobenzene  crys- 
tals are  caught  in  a  fine  screen  and  the 
zinc  dust  filters  through  and  is  used  again. 

If  one  examines  the  histories  of  the  Ger- 
man cases  of  aniline  tumor  in  the  light  of 
this  theory,  that  arseniuretted  hydrogen 
may  be  the  causative  agent,  not  any  aro- 
matic compound,  several  features  emerge 
that  seem  to  strengthen  it. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  products  which 
have  been  held  responsible  for  these  tu- 
mors are  reduction  products,  formed  by 
nascent  hydrogen  acting  on  a  nitro  com- 
pound.*    As  we  have  seen   above,  such 

*  For  beta-naphthylamine  this  is  not  true.  It  is  made, 
not  by  a  reduction  process,  but  by  treating  beta-naphthol 
with  ammonia  water.  The  only  explanation  I  can  suggest 
for  the  occurrence  of  tumors  in  this  department  is  one  based 
on  the  conditions  in  the  one  American  factory  where  I  have 
seen  it  made.  Here  in  the  beta-naphthylamine  department, 
naphthylamine-sulphonic  adds  are  made  by  the  reduction  of 
nitronaphthalene-sulphonic  acids,  and  the  reducing  agents 
used  are  scrap  iron  and  chamber  sulphuric  add.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit,  an  escape  of  fiunes  directly  after  reduction  was 


very  evident.  One  would  have  to  know  just  what  processes 

phthyla 
ments  in  the  German  factories  where  this  has  seemed  the 


were  carried  on  in  or  near  the  beta-naphthylamine  depa^- 


danger  spot,  before  one  could  dedde  the  question  whether 
there  was  or  was  not  a  possible  source  of  hydrogen  arsenide 
fumes  there. 
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reduction  is  carried  on  by  means  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  sulphuric  acid  with  scrap 
iron  or  zinc  dust  exactly  as  if  one  were 
making  Marsh's  test  for  arsenic.  The 
compounds  produced  by  alkaline  reduction 
with  subsequent  treatment  of  the  zinc  dust 
with  hydrochloric  acid  seem  to  be  more 
productive  of  bladder  tumors  than  those 
produced  by  acid  reduction,  and  we  have 
seen  that  there  is  more  danger  of  escape 
of  hydrogen  arsenide  fumes  in  alkaline 
reduction  than  in  acid  reduction.  The 
benzidine  department  is  the  one  in  which 
the  largest  number  of  cases  are  at  present 
appearing.  Nassauer  attributed  his  entire 
twenty-eight  cases  to  the  fumes  from  ben- 
zidine manufacture.  A  signijBcant  case 
related  by  him  is  that  of  a  woman  —  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  workmen  —  who  did  not 
work  in  the  plant  but  lived  in  a  room  next 
to  the  one  in  which  benzidine  was  pre- 
pared. She  and  her  husband  both  had 
tumor  of  the  bladder.  It  is  shown  in  the 
statistics  from  Hoechst  and  from  Greppin 
that  benzidine  men  have  a  shorter  period 
of  exposure  before  the  development  of 
tumors  than  do  fuchsin  men  (6),  and  the 
one  of  Oppenheimer's  cases  that  developed 
most  rapidly  was  in  a  benzidine  worker. 

That  long  continued  absorption  of  small 
quantities  of  arsenic  may  result  in  the 
formation  of  epithelial  growths,  benign  and 
malignant,  was  established  by  Jonathan 
Hutchinson  and  confirmed  by  dermatol- 
ogists in  America,  Germany,  and  France. 
In  discussing  the  chemical  bodies  which 
have  the  property  of  stimulating  new 
growth,  Leuenberger  places  arsenic  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  Nutt,  Beattie,  and  Pye- 
Smith  (13)  have  recently  collected  such 
cases  from  the  Hterature  and  have  added 
another.  Thirty-one  cases  make  up  their 
list,  in  three  of  which,  however,  the  ad- 
ministration of  arsenic  was  not  proved. 
Two  were  industrial  in  origin;  the  men  had 
been  working  for  years  in  a  factory  making 
sheep-dip  with  white  arsenic.    Three  were 


caused  by  drinking  water  contaminated 
with  arsenic  in  the  Reichenstein  epidemic 
described  by  von  Geyer  before  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Medicine,  Paris,  1900, 
and  twenty-three  were  attributed  to  the 
action  of  repeated  doses  of  arsenic  admin- 
istered as  a  medicine  for  many  years, 
usually  for  some  skin  disease,  but  in  three 
instances  for  constitutional  disturbances. 
In  one  instance,  the  lesions  developed  some 
years  after  discontinuance  of  the  arsenic. 
Dubreuilh  in  1910  described  four  cases  df 
arsenical  keratoma,  one  of  which  under- 
went carcinomatous  degeneration. 

The  Germans  have  commented  fre- 
quently on  the  analogy  between  aniline 
tumors  and  those  caused  by  soot,  pitch, 
and  paraffin.  Leuenberger  and  Nassauer 
have  already  been  quoted  to  this  effect, 
and  it  is  significant  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion the  findings  of  the  British  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Arsenical  Poisoning,  with  regard 
to  arsenic  in  coal.  Delepine  found  by 
analysis  5.8  grains  of  arsenious  acid,  AS2O8, 
per  pound  of  coal  in  one  specimen,  and 
28  grains  in  another.  The  epidemic  of 
arsenical  poisoning  from  beer  in  Halifax  in 
1902  was  traced  to  drying  the  malt  in  air 
heated  by  burning  coal  which  contained 
arsenic. 

Even  more  significant  is  a  recent  study 
made  in  Belgium  of  briquette  makers* 
cancer,  which  the  authors  attribute  to 
arsenic  present  in  the  coal.  Bayet  and 
Slosse  (14)  found  in  one  briquette  factory 
three  men  with  skin  cancer  out  of  a  force  of 
only  thirteen  men,  and  later  two  mofe 
cases  developed.  Inquiry  revealed  a  his- 
tory of  warty  growths  in  six  more,  so  that 
eleven  out  of  thirteen  men  had  skin  lesions. 
These  were  not  typical  keratomatous 
plaques  on  soles  and  palms,  as  described  by 
Jonathan  Hutchinsonf  in  arsenical  cancer, 
but  carcinomatous  degeneration  of  warty 
growths.  The  likeness  to  arsenical  cancer 
was  seen,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the 
cancers  were  multiple  and  developed  fairly 
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early  in  life.  There  was  also  an  extra- 
ordinarily large  number  of  scrotal  lesions, 
as  in  chimney-sweeps'  cancer.  Except  for 
soot  cancers  this  is  a  very  rare  location, 
only  one  among  2,400  malignant  tumors  in 
males  in  the  Vienna  General  Hospital 
occurring  there.  The  final  proof  that  ar- 
senic was  the  cause  of  the  lesions  was 
furnished  by  the  detection  of  arsenic  not 
only  in  the  coal,  soot,  dust,  and  briquette 
mixture,  but  in  the  urine,  hair,  and  finger 
nails  of  the  workmen.  Control  tests  made 
in  the  villages  among  other  workmen  gave 
negative  results.  Bayet  and  Slosse  would 
attribute  also  to  arsenic  in  coal  the  English 
cases  of  chimney-sweeps'  cancer  and  the 
epithelioma  of  English  briquette  makers. 

Finally,  an  analogy  has  also  been  drawn 
between  aniline  tumors,  caused  apparently 
by  some  chemical  irritant,  and  the  lung 
carcinoma  of  cobalt  arsenide  ore  miners. 
The  occurrence  of  malignant  lung  tumors 
among  the  miners  of  the  Schneeberger 
cobalt  mines  in  Saxon  Switzerland,  which 
was  brought  to  light  as  long  ago  as  1878, 
has  not  aroused  as  much  curiosity  among 
German  pathologists  as  one  would  have 
expected.  A  tumor  described  by  Hurting 
and  Hesse  (15)  in  1878  was  examined  by 
Weigert  and  pronounced  by  him  to  be 
lymphosarcoma,  originating  in  the  bron- 
chial lymph  glands.  Harting  and  Hesse 
stated  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  cobalt 
miners  died  of  malignant  lung  tumor,  and 
they  beheved  the  cause  was  the  arsenic  of 
the  ore,  which  consists  of  cobalt  arsenide, 
nickel,  and  bismuth.  Nothing  more  seems 
to  have  been  heard  on  the  subject  till  1884, 
when  Ancke  (16)  reported  a  second  case  of 
lymphosarcoma  of  the  lung.  In  1913, 
Amstein  (17)  reviewed  the  whole  subject, 
and  found  that  44  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
among  Schneeberger  •  miners  were  attrib- 
uted by  the  physicians  of  the  region  to 
malignant  tumor  of  the  lungs,  but  that  the 
diagnoses  were  not  based  on  autopsy.  He 
examined  seventy  miners  and  found  phys- 


ical signs  of  lung  disease  in  about  half; 
especially  indicative  of  lung  sarcoma  was 
the  parasternal  and  paravertebral  dullness. 
He  could  secure  material  for  only  two 
autopsies,  and  one  of  these  proved  to  be 
caseating  tuberculosis,  but  the  other  was  a 
maUgnant  tumor  —  squamous  celled  car- 
cinoma —  originating  in  the  right  lung  and 
with  e^rtension  to  pleura  and  pericardium, 
and  with  metastases  resembling  lympho- 
sarcoma in  lymph  glands,  liver,  and  spleen. 
He  found  that  Schmorl  of  Dresden  had  had 
two  cases  of  round-celled  sarcoma  of  the 
lungs  in  Schneeberger  miners  in  recent 
years,  and  one  case  of  squamous  celled 
carcinoma. 

In  view  of  the  proof  that  chronic  arsen- 
ical poisoning  is  capable  of  producing  a 
continual  irritation  which  gradually  results 
in  cell  proliferation,  benign  or  malignant, 
and  since  the  possibility  of  hydrogen 
arsenide  poisoning  is  admittedly  present  in 
all  the  processes  with  which  the  bladder 
tumors  of  aniline  workers  have  been  asso- 
ciated, it  seems  fair  to  insist  that  hydrogen 
arsenide  is  a  possible  cause  which  must  be 
considered.  There  is  no  such  proof  of  the 
power  of  amido  compounds  to  cause  tissue 
proliferation. 

If  this  explanation  is  proved  true  by 
quantitative  tests  for  arsenic  in  the  urine  of 
men  employed  in  dangerous  departments, 
it  will  greatly  simplify  the  problem.  In- 
stead of  a  multitude  of  compounds  any  one 
or  all  of  which  may  be  the  sought-for 
cause  of  bladder  tumors  we  shall  have  one 
only,  a  compound  not  constantly  present  in 
any  process  with  which  these  tumors  have 
been  connected,  but  probably  present  from 
time  to  time  in  every  one  of  them.  It  will 
explain  certain  puzzling  features  of  the 
problem;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  the  production  of  aniline  or 
benzidine  that  gives  rise  to  tumors,  not 
their  subsequent  use  as  intermediates.  As 
Grandhomme  pointed  out  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Rehn,  there  is  no  reason  why 
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aniline  fumes  should  cause  tumors  in  the 
men  in  the  fuehsin  department  and  not  in 
the  other  4,000  men  exposed  to  aniline  in 
the  rest  of  the  plant.  It  is  also  singular 
that,  after  years  of  extensive  use  of  aniline 
in  rubber  compounding  and  in  reclaiming 
rubber  in  Germany,  bladder  tumors  have 
not  appeared  as  an  occupational  disease 
among  rubber  workers. 

It  is  quite  true  that  no  case  of  bladder 
tumor  has  so  far  been  traced  to  slow  absorp- 
tion of  arsenic.  The  cases  of  cancer  fol- 
lowing prolonged  administration  of  arsenic 
have  been  in  the  skin.  Whether  the  dif- 
ference in  the  method  of  administration,  by 
inhalation  of  minute  quantities,  instead  of 
by  ingestion,  would  account  for  the  dif- 
ference in  location  of  the  lesions  can  be 
only  a  matter  of  speculation,  as  is  indeed 
this  whole  discussion.  Nor  is  it  a  specula- 
tion to  which  American  industrial  physi- 
cians can  contribute  anything  positive  as 
yet,  for  the  making  of  dyes  and  dye  inter- 
mediates is  too  recent  in  this  country  to 
lead  us  to  expect  the  appearance  of  bladder 
tumors  among  the  workmen  for  some 
years,  if  indeed  the  excessive  labor  turn- 
over in  this  industry  does  not  serve  to 
protect  them  against  it  altogether.  For 
the  final  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this 
suggestion  as  to  the  etiology  of  bladder 
tumors  in  color  workers  we  must  look  to 
the  Germans. 

Summary 

The  case  for  hydrogen  arsenide  as  the 
cause  of  bladder  tumors  in  aniline  dye 
workers  may  be  smnmed  up  as  follows. 

1.  The  substances,  with  the  exception 
of  beta-naphthylamine,  which  have  been 
connected  with  timior  formation  are  all 
reduction  (NHj)  compounds,  formed  by 
reactions  in  which  the  accidental  produc- 
tion of  fumes  of  hydrogen  arsenide  is  an 
ever-present  possibility,  and  the  processes 
in  which  this  danger  is  greatest  are  those 


noted  as  responsible  for  large  numbers  of 
tumor  cases.  Even  in  the  best  constructed 
plants  minute  quantities  of  the  gas  may 
escape,  especially  in  the  course  of  filtration 
or  of  cleaning  or  flushing  out  the  apparatus. 
It  seems  far  more  reasonable  to  attribute 
such  a  slow  toxic  action  to  small  quantities 
of  hydrogen  arsenide  than  to  high  dilutions 
of  aniline  vapors  or  to  benzidine  dust. 

2.  No  aromatic  compound  thus  far 
studied  has  been  indisputably  proved  as 
the  cause  even  of  the  cystitis  which  pre- 
cedes tumor  formation,  and  none  connected 
with  clinical  cases  of  bladder  tumor  has 
been  shown  to  be  capable  of  setting  up 
proliferative  growth. 

3.  Arsenic  absorbed  from  the  fumes  pro- 
duced by  reduction  processes  is  excreted  by 
the  kidneys,  and  has  been  recovered  from 
the  urine.  Since,  then,  arsenic  is  known  to 
be  capable  of  exciting  epithelial  prolifera- 
tion in  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  seems 
possible  that  the  same  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced when  ij  acts  on  the  mucosa  of  the 
bladder. 

4.  The  resemblance  between  arsenical 
canicer  and  aniUne  tumors  becomes  plain 
when  we  study  the  literature  of  arsenical 
cancer  caused  by  long  continued  internal 
administration  of  small  quantities  of  ar- 
senic as  medicine  or  in  drinking  water,  or 
caused  by  arsenic  in  soot  and  pitch,  or  by 
arsenic  in  cobalt  ores.  In  all  these  growths, 
as  in  aniline  tumors  of  the  bladder,  there 
is  a  precancerous  stage  of  irritation,  of 
epitheUal  cell  proliferation,  then  tumor 
formation,  and  then  slow  carcinomatous 
degeneration.  The  whole  process  takes 
years,  but  the  age  at  which  the  cancers 
develop  is  earlier  than  the  average  age  for 
ordinary  cancers.  The  growths  are  likely 
to  be  multiple,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  skhi 
cancers  caused  by  administration  of  ar- 
senic, the  cancer  may  appear  some  years 
after  the  drug  has  been  discontinued.  The 
same  phenomena  have  all  been  noted  in 
cases  of  aniline  tumor  of  the  bladder. 
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HEALTH  IN  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS 
III.    COMMON  SANITARY  DEFECTS  IN  STORES* 

ARTHUR  B.  EMMONS,  «d,  M.D. 

Diredor,  Harvard  Mercantile  Health  Work,  Boston,  Mass, 


A  RECENT  hygienic  survey  by  the 
author  of  a  number  of  large  stores  has 
disclosed  certain  sanitary  defects  which  in- 
fluence the  health  and  productiveness  of 
the  workers.  This  paper  discusses  briefly 
the  most  common  of  these  defects  and  sug- 
gests remedies  for  them.  In  the  investiga- 
tion in  question  it  was  encouraging  to  find 
that  several  of  the  newer  stores  were  almost 
perfect  in  mechanical  construction  and 
functioning  and  that  some  of  the  firms 
occupying  old  buildings  had  spared  no 
expense  in  improving  the  health  conditions 
of  their  plants.  In  many  of  the  stores  the 
managements  had  made  intelligent  pro- 
vision for  the  comfort  of  their  employees 
not  only  while  at  work  but  also  when  oflf 
duty  at  noon. 

Problems  Affecting  Health  and 
Comfort  of  Workers 

Locker  Rooms.  —  Separate  locker  rooms 
for  men  and  women,  with  convenient  wash 
rooms  and  toilets,  require  considerable 
space  and  equipment.  The  most  common 
as  well  as  the  most  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment is  to  have  metal  lockers  set  in  rows  on 
a  concrete  floor  in  a  well-lighted  and  well- 
ventilated  basement.  In  a  large  store  the 
locker  room  usually  requires  an  attendant 
to  insure  cleanliness,  proper  lighting,  and 
ventilation,  and  to  prevent  abuses,  such 
as  the  storage  of  perishable  food,  the  strew- 
ing of  waste,  pilfering,  and  the  loss  of  time 
from  unnecessarily  prolonged  personal  toi- 
let. A  careful  inspection  system  is  always 
necessary.  Rigid  rules  should  be  made  to 
prevent  the  insanitary  practice  of  keeping 

•  Received  for  publication  Dec.  2,  1920. 


clothing  elsewhere  in  the  store,  especially 
if  food  is  to  be  handled.  To  overcome  the 
evil  of  storing  perishable  food  in  locker 
rooms  an  employees'  bundle  room  should 
be  provided. 

Lunch  Rooms.  —  The  noon  lunch,  so 
important  to  the  worker's  health  and  vigor, 
is  a  problem  which  has  been  studied  and 
solved  by  many  stores.  It  is  essential  that 
hot,  nutritious  food  in  sufficient  variety  be 
supplied  as  nearly  at  cost  as  possible,  and 
that  this  food  be  served  in  congenial  sur- 
roundings, where  there  is  opportunity  for 
rest  and  recreation. 

The  employees'  lunch  rooms  at  present 
provided  grade  from  the  lunch  room  equip- 
ped with  tables  and  chairs  for  the  use  of 
employees  who  bring  their  own  food,  to  the 
modern  cafeteria  which  is  presided  over  by 
a  trained  dietitian,  and  which  supplies  an 
excellent  variety  of  food  at  cost.  In  every 
store  there  are  always  some  workers  who 
must  practise  strict  economy  because  of 
dependents  at  home,  and  who  are  conse- 
quently apt  to  be  undernourished.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  store  that  these  em- 
ployees receive  substantial  luncheon.  In 
some  cases  this  situation  has  been  met  by 
providing  at  very  low  rates  simple,  sub- 
stantial food,  such  as  milk,  cocoa,  bread 
and  butter.  Education  in  regard  to  a 
balanced  diet  is  much  needed.  The  appeal 
to  the  individual  may  be  made  on  the 
score  of  both  health  alid  economy. 

Recreation.  —  Suitable  recreation  at  the 
noon  hour  is  second  in  importance  only  to 
nourishing  food.  Good  music  provides 
relaxation  more  quickly  and  for  a  larger 
group  of  people  than  any  other  single 
means.   To  some  of  the  more  youthful  and 
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more  energetic  workers  dancing  is  an  en- 
joyable recreation;  to  others,  who  prefer  to 
read,  a  store  branch  of  the  public  library  is 
very  acceptable.  To  still  others,  in  season- 
able weather,  a  walk  in  the  open  air  gives 
the  needed  noon  recreation. 

The  matter  of  recreation  outside  of  store 
hours  is  an  important  subject,  although  at 
first  it  may  seem  to  be  beyond  the  circle  of 
store  influence.  Studies  are  available  to 
show  that  many  shop  girls  and  other  work- 
ers lack  suitable  opportimities  for  necessary 
recreation  and  that  this  lack  of  diversion 
not  only  influences  markedly  their  produc- 
tiveness but  also  may  result  in  frequent 
change  of  occupation.  The  employment 
oflSce  may  some  day  add  to  its  blank  an- 
other heading  —  namely.  Avocation.  On 
the  answer  to  this  question  often  depends 
the  likelihood  of  stabiUty ;  a  good  avocation 
favors  a  settled  vocation.  Already  many 
stores  have,  unconsciously  perhaps,  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  recreation  outside 
of  work  hours  and  have  organized  clubs, 
athletic  teams,  bowling  teams,  and  theatre 
parties.  Some  stores  have  vacation  or  rest 
houses,  which  serve  as  preventoria  for  those 
physically  below  normal,  and  as  club- 
houses for  social  week-end  parties.  Such 
adventures  in  friendship  have  proved 
acceptable  and  successful. 

Drinking  Water.  —  The  individual  drink- 
ing glass  which  frequently  becomes  a 
common  drinking  cup  should  be  replaced 
by  paper  cups  or  bubble  fountains.  To 
be  sanitary,  however,  a  bubble  fountain 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  stream  of 
water  does  not  fall  back  on  the  source  and 
that  the  Hps  do  not  touch  the  source. 

Washrooms  and  Toilets.  —  White  enamel 
paint  is  a  great  aid  in  insuring  cleanliness  in 
washrooms  and  toilets.  The  rooms  should, 
moreover,  be  suflSciently  well  Ughted  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  dirty  corners  and 
should  be  supplied  with  some  sort  of  waste 
bucket,  preferably  with  an  automatic  clos- 
ing top.   Some  stores  have  found  it  neces- 


sary, especially  in  public  toilets,  to  have 
fixtures  which  cannot  be  blocked  by  waste. 

The  matter  of  providing  towels  involves 
considerable  expense  and  has  not  as  yet 
been  entirely  solved.  Paper  towels  are 
hygienic  but  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
Individual  cloth  towels  are  expensive  to 
buy,  require  laundering  and  much  hand- 
ling, and  are  too  often  shared  with  others. 
From  a  sanitary  standpoint  the  electric  hot 
air  drier,  which  is  being  tried  in  many 
stores,  is  very  satisfactory.  It  can  be  in- 
stalled for  $98  and  furnishes  a  hundred 
dries  for  7  cents.  No  figures  are  available 
on  repairs  and  upkeep.  The  chief  objec- 
tions to  this  machine  are  that  it  is  noisy 
and  generally  requires  from  forty  to  fifty 
seconds  to  dry  the  hands  thoroughly  — 
about  double  the  usual  time  with  a  cloth 
towel. 

Common  Causes  of  Fatigue.  —  For  mem- 
bers of  the  clerical  force,  who  usually  sit 
all  day  at  the  same  desk,  working  condi- 
tions should  be  made  as  favorable  as  pos- 
sible to  reduce  fatigue.  OflSces  should  be 
well  ventilated  without  noticeable  draft, 
and  should  not  be  too  warm.  The  best 
temperature  for  these  rooms  is  68°.  Higher 
temperatures  produce  a  gradual  strain 
leading  to  fatigue  and  lower  temperatures, 
especially  below  65°,  are  apt  to  be  im- 
comfortably  cool. 

The  lighting  is  the  next  most  important 
consideration.  Daylight  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity is,  of  course,  the  best.  If  artificial  light 
is  necessary,  indirect  or  reflected  light  from 
a  favorable  ceiling  or  diffused  light  from 
ground  glass  or  porcelain  globes  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  individual  adjustable 
shaded  light  is  best  adapted  for  certain 
kinds  of  close  work.  It  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  light  falls  over  the  worker's 
left  shoulder,  and  that  no  shadows  are 
cast.  Careful  tests  should  be  made  to  dis- 
cover any  defects  in  eyesight  and  to  see 
that  suitable  glasses  are  worn  to  correct  any 
errors  that  exist  and  to  prevent  eye-strain. 
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Even  in  the  best  equipped  stores  covered 
in  the  author's  sxirvey  a  lack  of  proper 
seats  for  clerks  was  noticeable.  The  chair, 
the  desk,  and  the  foot  rest  should  be  ad- 
justed to  the  individual  and  to  the  work  to 
be  done.  These  factors  have,  perhaps,  been 
most  successfully  worked  out  at  the  modern 
telephone  switchboard.  The  best  chair* 
available  for  individual  adjustment  is 
doubtless  the  typist's  chair.  It  is  essential, 
however,  that  the  worker  understand  how 
to  adjust  it  in  order  to  secure  proper  sup- 
port for  his  back.  Often  a  stool  or  foot  rest 
is  necessary  for  a  very  short  person. 

In  one  store  where  adjustable  chairs 
were  provided,  they  were  most  impopular 
among  some  of  the  workers  simply  because 
the  girls  did  not  understand  how  to  adjust 
them.  Another  objection  raised  was  the 
diflSculty  of  revolving  the  chairs  easily  to 
consult  files  placed  at  one  side.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  the  more  inteUi- 
gent  clerks  in  this  force  expressed  great 
satisfaction  and  said  that  since  adjustable 
chairs  had  been  given  them  they  had 
ceased  to  experience  fatigue  of  the  back. 
It  would  be  an  admirable  scheme  if  every 
new  employee,  whether  a  clerk  or  a  worker 
in  a  repair  room  or  workroom,  had  her 
eyesight  and  her  posture  determined  and 
was  then  carefully  fitted  to  her  place  by 
someone  famihar  with  physical  require- 
ments. Such  a  system  would  prevent  un- 
necessary fatigue  and  ill  health. 

As  a  further  aid  in  preventing  fatigue 
among  sedentary  workers  mid-morning 
and  mid-afternoon  exercises  in  a  well-aired 
room,  under  the  leadership  of  a  physical 
director,  have  proved  to  be  worth  while. 
They  furnish  relaxation,  refresh  the  workers 
and  lead  to  an  increased  output. 

The  telephone  switchboard  has  been 
commended  for  the  excellent  mechanical 
adjustment  of  seating  and  foot  rests.  Here 
a  modified  light  is  used  to  aid  in  seeing  the 

*  A  work  chair  especially  adapted  for  use  at  tables  or 
desks  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  article  in  this 
JouBNAU    Enquire  before  replacing  chairs. 


light  signals.  In  some  of  the  stores  sur- 
veyed the  ventilation  for  the  telephone 
girls  was  poor  owing  to  the  f a;ct  that  the 
switchboard  had  to  be  shut  off  by  parti- 
tions on  account  of  nearby  noises.  Tele- 
phone work  has  a  certain  fascination  and 
requires  dexterity,  but  it  tends  to  keep  up 
the  nervous  tension  in  an  already  high- 
tension  type  of  person.  To  meet  the  danger 
of  fatigue,  therefore,  frequent  short  rest 
periods  are  desirable.  A  comfortable  loung- 
ing chair,  with  light  suitable  for  reading, 
placed  near  the  switchboard  and  used  in 
turn,  has  in  some  instances  proved  more 
successful  than  a  distant  rest  room. 

The  tube  room  or  cash  room,  now  for- 
tunately becoming  less  common  owing  to 
the  extended  use  of  the  cash  register,  has 
certain  common  dangers.  It  is  often  in  the 
basement  and  consequently  dependent  on 
artificial  light  and  air.  It  is  apt  to  be  noisy 
and  sometimes  overcrowded.  The  hazard 
of  dirty  money  is  also  present.  Convenient 
provision  should  be  made  for  moistening 
the  fingers  for  sorting  bills,  and  warnings 
should  be  given  never  to  use  the  mouth  for 
this  purpose.  Workers  in  these  places  in 
particular  should  acquire  the  habit  of  wash- 
ing their  bauds  thoroughly  before  eating. 

Women  are  becoming  more  and  more 
awake  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
comfortable  shoes.  To  a  girl  who  must 
stand  most  of  the  day  a  suitable  shoe  is  in- 
valuable. A  munber  of  stores  carry  good 
looking  sensible  shoes  in  their  shoe  depart- 
ments and,  recognizing  the  importance  to 
their  sales  force  of  wearing  such  shoes, 
have  offered  a  substantial  discount  to 
employees.  One  buyer  of  shoes  tells  me 
that  he  carries  a  college  girl's  shoe,  which 
he  sells  to  school  girls,  who  admire  college 
girls.  In  such  a  way  he  is  able  to  fit  with 
suitable  shoes  many  persons  who  otherwise 
would  be  guided  entirely  by  fashion  in 
purchasing. 

No  one  type  of  shoe  is  suited  to  all  varie- 
ties of  feet.   For  example,  the  growing  girl 
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and  the  heavy,  middle-aged  woman  need 
quite  different  shoes.  In  the  store  sm^ey  it 
was  foimd  that  some  workers  kept  extra 
shoes  in  their  lockers  for  store  use,  and 
changed  from  their  street  shoes  every 
morning.  This  practice  might  be  of  great 
value  if  more  generally  adopted,  for  it 
would  very  naturally  result  in  the  common 
use  of  a  suitable  store  shoe. 

Pin  Ticket  and  String  Cutter.  —  Two 
sources  of  injury  which  are  often  respon- 
sible for  infected  wounds  are  commonly 
foimd  in  stores  —  namely,  the  pin  ticket 
and  the  string  cutter.  Pin  tickets  are  used 
for  marking  a  few  articles  of  clothing.  Even 
if  they  are  put  in  by  machines,  they  may 
still  be  a  source  of  injury  to  the  salesclerk 
and  to  the  customer.  They  are  a  not  im- 
common  source  of  trouble  to  the  worker 
who  inserts  them  by  hand.  Some  other 
device  for  marking  articles  should  be  sub- 
stituted. The  counter  string  cutter  has  a 
point  suflBciently  sharp  to  inflict  wounds. 
It  can  be  roimded  or  dulled  to  a  safe  shape 
without  reducing  its  usefulness. 

Counter  Wash  Basins.  —  As  the  seUing 
of  white  gloves  requires  the  salesgirl  to 
wash  her  hands  frequently,  small  wash 
basins  are  usually  provided,  often  below 
the  glove  counter.  A  mild  soap,  preferably 
in  the  form  of  liquid  or  powder,  should  also 
be  supphed.  A  cake  used  in  common  is  less 
desirable.  Sufficient  towels  are  usually  fur- 
nished. It  is  quite  common  in  winter,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  a  salesgirl  has  chapped 
or  dried  hands,  and  cannot  clean  them 
easily.  To  prevent  chapping  a  hand  lotion 
should  be  provided  in  a  form  convenient 
for  easy  appUcation  after  each  drying. 

Sale  of  Food.  —  The  public  sale  of  food 
in  stores  deahng  primarily  in  clothing  and 
general  merchandise  carries  certain  risks. 
In  our  survey  the  soda  fountain  and  ice- 
cream counter  in  some  instances  were 
found  to  be  controlled  by  firms  outside 
the  store  management  —  an  arrangement 
which  is  always  attended  by  some  risk. 


Some  of  the  soda  fountains  investigated 
were  found  to  be  well  rim  and  reasonably 
sanitary;  others  could  not  be  passed  with- 
out considerable  criticism.  The  public 
does  not  distinguish  between  managements, 
so  criticisms  must  be  borne  by  the  store. 
Similar  responsibility  is  reflected  on  the 
store  in  the  case  of  the  chiropody,  the  mani- 
cure, the  optical,  and  the  hair  dressing 
departments. 

If  a  store  is  selling  food  to  the  public,  the 
food  handler  must  be  not  only  neat  and 
scrupulously  clean  but  should  also  have 
been  declared  free  from  communicable  dis- 
ease by  the  store  health  department.  The 
garbage  must  be  systematically  cared  for 
and  frequently  removed.  Perishable  foods, 
such  as  milk,  must  be  carefully  guarded. 
Ice  cream  may  also  be  a  danger  if  it  is  not 
properly  protected.  The  handUng  of  food 
and  money  by  the  same  person,  as  com- 
monly happens  at  candy  counters,  is  not  a 
safe  procedure. 

Customers'  restaurants  are  found  in  a 
few  stores  but  in  general  they  have  been 
given  up.  If  the  management  decides  that 
a  customers'  restaurant  is  desirable,  it 
must  be  made  a  model  of  cleanliness  and 
attractiveness  in  order  to  be  successful. 
These  restaurants,  I  am  told,  seldom  pay 
profit  equal  to  the  value  of  the  space 
which  they  occupy.  For  sanitary  equip- 
ment, healthy  personnel,  and  safe  practice, 
considerable  responsibility  is  assumed  by 
the  store,  whether  or  not  it  assumes  the 
financial  risk.  Failure  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  reflects  directly  on  the  store. 

Conditions  Affecting  Both 
Workers  and  Customers 

The  customers,  the  buying  public  — 
largely  women  —  are  directly  concerned 
with  the  conditions  in  stores.  So  far  the 
questions  considered  are  ones  which  prin- 
cipally affect  the  worker.  The  problems 
discussed  below,  however,  concern  equally 
the  customer  aild  the  worker. 
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The  location  of  the  store  is  favortible 
according  to  the  convenience  of  approach, 
the  breadth  of  streets  or  open  spaces 
around  the  store,  the  amount  of  sunUght 
and  air,  and  the  absence  of  noise,  smoke, 
and  dust  nuisances.  One  store  has  an 
open  canal  at  its  rear,  which  in  summer 
emits  an  odor  suflBciently  pungent  to  cause 
shoppers  to  sniflF  the  air  inquiringly.  The 
answer  received  is  "city  politics." 

Overcrowding,  —  The  shopping  public  is 
often  ref>elled  by  overcrowding,  which  is 
conunon  on  the  street  floor  of  department 
stores.  To  prevent  this  undesirable  con- 
dition the  entrances  should  be  large  and 
numerous  and  easy  of  access,*  the  aisles 
should  be  broad  and  unobstructed,  and 
adequate  elevator  service  should  be  pro- 
vided. Congestion  may  be  somewhat  re- 
lieved by  removing  to  other  parts  of  the 
store  goods  which  are  in  considerable  de- 
mand. The  practice  of  allotting  to  depart- 
ments space  proportional  to  their  earnings 
results,  for  example,  in  a  whole  floor  being 
given  to  the  furniture  department  in  which 
may  be  found  a  half  dozen  shoppers,  while 
the  street  floor  is  overcrowded  with  pur- 
chasers of  small  wares.  The  management 
alone  can  give  due  weight  to  the  comfort 
and  health  of  everyone  by  considering  these 
factors  in  apportioning  space. 

Elevator  Service,  —  Suflficient  and  con- 
venient elevator  service  may  create  favor- 
able contact  with  the  public.  Three  stores 
in  particular  have  strikingly  capitalized 
this  contact  by  the  neatness  and  courtesy 
of  their  elevator  operators  and  by  the 
mechanical  perfection  of  the  service.  The 
chief  fault  with  the  older  type  of  elevator  is 
that  its  entrance  is  so  narrow  that  the  time 
needed  for  filling  and  emptying  is  markedly 
lengthened.  Thus,  its  convenience  and 
efficiency  in  transportation  are  hmited. 
The  elevator  about  10  feet  wide  by  6  feet 
deep,  with  doors  folding  in  six  sections,  is 
the  most  eflScient  type  which  I  have  ob- 
served.    To  avoid  confusion  and  loss  of 


time  one  store  has  installed  two  banks  of 
elevators  in  the  cei^ter  of  the  building  — 
one  side  carrying  passengers  up,  the  other 
side  bringing  them  down.  At  first  thought 
this  might  seem  ineflScient.  Careful  ob- 
servation has,  however,  proved  this  to  be 
the  more  eflicient  service  under  the  con- 
ditions found  in  this  store.  It  took  but  a 
short  time  for  the  public  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  system. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  average 
elevator  operator,  like  a  street  car  conduc- 
tor, is  to  order  about  the  meek  passengers. 
While  safety  may  at  times  demand  this, 
the  American  pubHc  naturally  resents  it. 
Courtesy  here  means  much  to  the  shopper 
who  is  often  easily  confused. 

One  store  has  successfully  supplemented 
its  inadequate  elevator  service  by  an  esca- 
lator. Many  people  wilhngly  walk  down 
convenient  stairways  in  preference  to 
waiting  for  a  crowded  elevator. 

Ventilation,  —  Under-ventilation  is  the 
common  accompaniment  of  overcrowding, 
a  discomfort  to  which  many  shoppers  are 
very  sensitive.  Often  a  day's  shopping  is 
dreaded  for  this  reason  alone. 

The  basement  store  is  particularly  un- 
popular with  some  shoppers.  This  preju- 
dice is  often,  but  not  always,  justified.  It 
is  usually  possible  to  supply,  suflficient 
artificial  ventilation,  except  perhaps  in 
rush  times.  The  practical  difficulty  dis- 
closed is  the  fact  that  the  control  of  the 
ventilating  system  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
engineer  who  has  many  other  duties. 
Some  effective  check  or  follow-up  system  is 
needed  to  prevent  under-ventilation.  To 
avoid  prejudice  a  basement  store  should, 
if  possible,  be  over- ventilated.  The  prac- 
tice which  is  now  in  use  in  many  stores  of 
running  the  ventilating  system  at  night 
and  sometimes  over  Sunday  offers  one 
solution  of  the  ventilation  problem.  Fear 
of  drafts  results  too  often  in  under-ventila- 
tion which  frequently  increases  the  suscep- 
tibiUty  to  colds.  However  good  the  system 
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of  ventflation  may  be,  experience  shows 
that  a  follow-up  is  necessary.  Inspection 
should  be  systematized  and  made  a  regular 
duty  if  the  problem  is  to  be  solved,  and 
should,  if  possible,  be  superintended  by 
someone  with  a  medical  point  of  view. 

In  large,  crowded  oflSces  and  work- 
rooms, supplementary  ventilation  has  been 
satisfactorily  obtained  by  exhaust  fans, 
placed  in  the  upper  sashes  of  the  windows. 
Air  ducts  supplying  fresh  air  are  necessary 
m  some  offices  where  partitions  have  been 
carried  to  the  ceiling  in  order  to  eliminate 
noise. 

Cleaning.  —  A  store  cleaning  system 
may  perhaps  be  best  judged  by  its  results. 
A  factor  of  special  importance  to  the  store 
health  department  is  the  health  of  the 
cleaning  force  who,  being  largely  absent 
during  store  hours,  may  easily  escape 
notice. 

Vacuum  cleaning  is  by  far  the  most  sani- 
tary method  of  cleaning  because  dust  and 
dirt  are  removed  with  no  danger  to  the 
worker.  The  feather  duster  is  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  of  cleaning  methods,  and, 
like  the  common  towel,  to  be  suppressed, 
requires  constant  watchfulness.  The  oil 
dust  cloth  can  often  be  substituted  to  do 
the  same  work. 

Flooring  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
cleaning  job.  A  smooth  surface  with  the 
fewest  possible  cracks  is  the  best  cleaning 
surface.  Other  factors  besides  cleaning 
must  be  considered  in  selecting  flooring, 
such  as  ap[>earance,  cost,  comfort  and 
durability,  including  liability  to  injury 
from  desk,  chairs  and  truck  wheels.  From 
a  health  standpoint,  comfort  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor.  Two  kinds  of  floors  cause 
discomfort  to  the  salesperson,  who  must 
stand  the  greater  part  of  the  day;  concrete 
or  stone  flooring  is  cold  and  hard;  carpets, 
especially  if  they  are  soft  and  thick,  are 
hot  and  tiring. 

The  flooring  which  best  meets  all  the 
requirements  is  battleship  linoleum.    Es- 


pecially does  this  meet  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  comfort  and  ease  of  cleaning. 
Cork,-  wood,  tile  and  concrete  are  some- 
what less  favorable  from  a  health  stand- 
point. Carpets  are  often  necessary  and, 
if  used,  require  thorough  and  frequent 
cleaning.  The  disadvantage  of  hardness  in 
flooring  may  be  partly  compensated  for 
by  the  use  of  matting  and  by  the  wearing 
of  suitable  shoes  with  rubber  heels. 

Dust  Hazards,  —  Apart  from  the  store 
cleaning  system,  dust  hazards  are  some- 
times found  in  certain  store  work,  such  as 
silver  polishing,  fiu*  beating,  upholstery 
workrooms  and  packing.  The  buffing  and 
fur  beating  departments  require  exhausts 
to  protect  the  employees.  The  use  of  paper 
or  excelsior  instead  of  hay  does  away  with 
much  of  the  dust  in  the  packing  and  receiv- 
ing of  goods. 

Drafts.  —  The  entrance  door  problem  of 
cold  air  and  drafts  during  the  winter  has 
largely  been  solved  by  placing  a  generous 
heating  surface  either  in  the  vestibule  or 
just  inside  the  revolving  doors,  thus  heating 
the  fresh  air  admitted  with  the  customer. 
Glass  shields  are  sometimes  necessary  to 
protect  the  worker  and  the  goods  on  coun- 
ters located  nearby  in  the  line  of  drafts. 

Importance  of  Proper  Industrial 
Relations  and  Medical  Service 

A  follow-up  system  is  the  key  to  success 
in  all  sanitary  matters.  Experience  al- 
ready shows  that  lack  of  such  a  system  has 
defeated  more  carefully  prepared  plans 
than  any  other  factor.  The  human  ele- 
pient  is  commonly  responsible  for  poor 
ventilation  in  the  modern  well-equipped 
store.  The  three  departments  which  are 
directly  interested  in  good  store  house- 
keeping are  the  management,  the  engineer- 
ing department,  and  the  health  department, 
all  of  which  should  be  represented  in 
formulating  instructions  and  in  following 
them  through  to  results. 
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Thus,  industrial  relations  become  prom- 
inent in  successful  sanitation.  One  of  the 
most  satisfactory  store  sanitary  systems 
which  has  been  worked  out  owes  its  success 
to  the  ready  welcome  of  all  suggestions  or 
reports  to  the  engineering  department. 
The  chief  of  this  department  considers  that 
the  education  of  all  store  workers  to  report 
trivial  matters  inunediately  and  freely  is 


means  of  bulletins,  by  notices  in  their  pay 
envelopes,  or  by  articles  in  the  store  paper. 
Misunderstandings  will  thus  be  prevented 
and  criticisms  may  be  made  which  will  re- 
sult in  wise  alterations  in  the  original  plan. 
In  following  up  the  system  of  sanitation, 
the  health  department  should  be  on  the 
alert  to  detect  illness  arising  as  the  possible 
result  of  failure  in  some  sanitary  feature. 
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the  key  to  success  in  the  functioning  of 
his  store  housekeeping  system.  All  reports 
receive  cheerful  and  prompt  attention, 
even  though  it  is  recognized  that  perhaps 
one  in  four  or  five  such  reports  needs 
action. 

Proper  industrial  relations  of  a  store 
require  due  consideration  when  any  new 
measiure,  such  as  visiting  nursing,  is  intro- 
duced. Publicity  within  the  store,  to  be 
successful,  requires  a  well-thoughtout  plan. 
It  should  first  be  explained  and  discussed 
at  the  committee  meetings  of  the  manage- 
ment and  of  the  sub-management  or  heads 
of  departments,  and  then  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  workers  by 


A  daily  record  form  (see  Figure  1)  has  been 
worked  out  and  tried  with  success  in  a 
number  of  stores.  One  line  only  is  use<J  for 
each  case.  The  monthly  report  results 
from  addition  of  the  columns.  From  the 
monthly  report  an  annual  report  can 
readily  be  made,  which  will  show,  among 
many  things,  where  illness  is  most  com- 
mon, and  will  often  reveal  a  preventable 
cause.  Such  a  daily  record  will  enable  a 
store  to  compare  the  healthfulness  of  its 
employees  with  that  of  workers  in  other 
stores,  and  may  thus  constitute  an  added 
attraction  for  prospective  employees. 

In  the  store  emergency  room  it  is  a 
common  practice  for  the  nurse  to  give 
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immediate  relief.  Such  relief  has  only  too 
often  consisted  in  drugging;  the  pill  has  fre- 
quently become  almost  the  sole  reliance. 
Unless  medicines  are  given  in  accordance 
with  standing  orders  of  the  doctor,  who 
thus  carries  the  responsibility,  the  emer- 
gency room  is  not  even  within  the  legal 
limits  of  medical  practice.  It  is  a  lost 
opportunity  to  do  any  lasting  good  for  the 
individual  patient  and  consequently  for 
the  f utiu-e  welfare  of  the  store. 

When  patients  come  for  relief,  they  wish 
to  receive  good  medical  advice,  which  re- 
sults from  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
their   physical   condition,    their   personal 


hygienic  habits,  their  work,  and  even  their 
play.  If  the  future  health  of  the  employee 
is  of  value  to  the  store,  it  is  a  matter  of 
economy  to  furnish  high-grade  medical 
service. 

To  help  build  up  a  healthy,  stable,  and 
reliable  personnel  is  the  principal  object 
and  the  chief  justification  of  store  medical 
service.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended 
that  the  emergency  room  be  developed  into 
a  store  health  department  with  all  that 
this  term  implies.  Those  who  recognize 
early  the  importance  of  sanitary  factors 
and  adequate  nledical  service,  and  who 
build  wisely  should  first  reap  the  benefits. 
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Hygiene  of  Communicable  Diseases:  A  Hand- 
book for  Sanitarians,  Medical  OfSicers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  General  Practitioners.  By  Francis 
M.  Miinson,  M.D.,  Lieutenant,  Medical  Corps, 
U.SJ^.,  Retired;  Lecturer  on  Hygiene  and  Instruc- 
tor in  Military  Surgery,  School  of  Medicine,  George- 
town University;  Formerly  Listructor  in  Medical 
Zoology,  Georgetown  College;  Late  Brigade  Sur- 
geon, and  Provisional  Brigade,  U.  S.  Marines.  Cloth. 
Pp.  793  with  illustrations  and  index.  New  York: 
Paul  B.  Hoeber,  1920. 

Dr.  Munson  has  written  a  book  which,  in 
spite  of  the  scope  and  rather  minute  detail,  is 
still  compact  and  physically  manageable  —  an 
item  of  no  small  importance  in  the  usefulness  of 
a  book.  Due  to  the  paragraph  arrangement 
and  an  excellent  index,  the  material  is  avail- 
able for  ready  reference,  so  that  the  book  should 
prove  of  value  to  all  health  officers,  either  civil 
or  military,  engaged  in  field  work.  It  makes  no 
pretence,  I  think,  of  being  a  laboratory  man- 
ual, in  which  field  its  value  would  be  much  more 
questionable. 

The  author  begins  with  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  various  types  of  infecting  agents  and  the 
theories  of  immunity.  Chapters  are  devoted  to 
such  specific  problems  of  sanitation  as  mu- 
nicipal, railway,  military,  prison,  and  school 
emergencies  due  to  great  disasters  —  i,  e,, 
floods,  earthquakes,  etc.  Dr.  Munson  is  per- 
haps at  his  best  when  dealing  with  military 
sanitation,  where  the  wealth  of  detail  as  to  de- 
lousing,  the  disposal  of  hiunan  and  animal 
excreta  imder  various  conditions,  disposal  of 
sink  water,  etc.,  would  be  invaluable  in  plan- 
ning and  administering  the  sanitation  of  a 
camp. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  the  diseases 
are  grouped  according  to  their  mode  of  spread- 
ing and  are  considered  individually.  Parts  of 
some  valuable  documents  are  quoted  at  length, 
such  as  the  Interstate  Quarantine  Regulations 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  War  Depart- 
ment Orders  and  Directions  Regarding  Vene- 
real Prophylaxis.  The  consistent  use  both  in 
title  and  text  of  the  term  "communicable"  in- 
stead of  "infectious"  or  "contagious"  is 
gratifying. 

In  spite  of  the  introductory  remark  that  no 
statement  is  made  which  is  not  supported  by 
competent  authority,  we  find,  to  our  surprise, 
the  imqualified  statement  that  the  etiological 
agent  of  measles  is  a  filterable  virus,  and  the 
etiological  agent  of  influenza,  the  B.  Influenzae. 


True,  we  read  further  on  that  "the  consensus 
of  opinion  is  that  the  bacillus  of  Pf  eiffer.  Bacil- 
lus Influenzae,  is  the  specific  causative  agent, 
but  that  most  cases  are  mixed  infections." 
Even  this  does  not  appreciably  lessen  the  sur- 
prise. Then,  over  two  pages  are  devoted  to 
what  reads  like  a  modem  fairy  tale,  under  the 
heading  The  Pandemic  of  Influenza  of  1918- 
19y  which  has  to  do  with  a  theory  that  the  in- 
fluenza bacillus  is  metamorphosed  from  the 
plague  bacillus,  and  that  the  whole  miserable 
pandemic  started  in  China  as  pneumonic 
plague,  and  thence  was  spread  into  Germany 
by  Chinese  coolies,  and  thence  all  over  Europe 
and  America  as  influenza. 

In  the  chapter  on  Venereal  Diseases^  Dr. 
Munson  deals  largely  with  the  military  and 
naval  aspects  of  the  question.  He  feels  that 
"a  medical  program  for  civil  communities 
equivalent  to  the  military  program  for  preven- 
tion and  treatment  should  be  encouraged."  In 
so  far  as  the  treatment  is  concerned,  Dr.  Mim- 
son's  recommendation  might  well  be  adopted, 
but  the  prevention  in  the  military  sense  means, 
besides  education  and  the  restriction  of  prosti- 
tution, alcoholism,  etc.,  the  prophylactic  sta- 
tion. There  lies  the  difficulty.  I  know  that 
some,  and  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
practically  all,  of  the  states  have  found  it  im- 
practicable for  one  reason  or  another  to  endorse 
the  prophylactic  station  as  a  part  of  their 
venereal  program.  Theoretically,  if  such  sta- 
tions work  in  the  army,  they  should  at  least  be 
of  some  value  in  a  civil  campaign  against  vene- 
real disease.  Practically,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
the  obstacles. 

When  considering  the  control  of  diphtheria  in 
an  institution,  the  author  recommends  the  ad- 
ministration of  antitoxin  to  all  the  inmates, 
repeated  every  ten  days  or  two  weeks  as  long  as 
cases  appear.  No  mention  is  here  made  of  the 
use  of  the  Schick  test  and  toxin-antitoxin  im- 
munization of  susceptibles.  True,  these  pro- 
cedures are  elsewhere  mentioned  for  control  in 
military  organizations,  but  it  would  certainly 
be  a  mistake  in  an  institution  to  frustrate  the 
value  of  a  test  like  the  Schick  test  by  the  whole- 
sale administration  of  antitoxin. 

Under  the  discussion  on  measles  the  author 
argues  effectively  against  closing  the  schools  in 
the  presence  of  an  epidemic.  He  also  makes  a 
plea  for  education  against  the  exposing  of 
yoimg  children.  The  not  at  all  imcommon  prac- 
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lice  of  exposing  yoimg  children  to  measles  to 
"get  it  over  with"  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned, when  we  consider  that  about  80  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  from  measles  occur  during 
the  first  three  years  of  life,  while,  in  1918  in 
Massachusetts  only  about  16  per  cent,  of  all  the 
cases  of  this  disease  occurred  in  this  age  group. 

The  author  states  that  an  attack  of  yaws 
confers  immunity.  There  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  a  person  cured  of  yaws  is 
any  more  immune  to  reinfection  than  is  a  per- 
son cured  of  syphilis.  Immunity  in  syphilis  is, 
to  say  the  least,  open  to  question.  With  the 
almost  unquestioned  short  viability  of  the 
Treponema  pertenue  outside  the  body,  there 
seems  to  be  but  little  need  for  the  thorough  dis- 
infection recommended  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  yaws. 

There  are  many  good  points  made  by  Dr. 
Munson,  such  as  the  paucity  of  public  comfort 
stations  in  American  cities  as  compared  with 
European  cities;  the  danger  from  the  broadcast 
distribution  of  raw  himian  excreta  along  rail- 
ways particularly  when  th^  border  public 
or  private  water  supplies;  that  the  ordinary 
drip  "'disinfecting"  machines  in  toilets  and 
urinals  are  of  service  only  in  adding  an  im- 
pleasant  odor  to  those  abeady  present;  that  a 
"school  without  a  playground  is  an  educational 
deformity,"  etc.  He  gives  regulations  that 
should  be  in  force  in  all  barber  shops.  The 
average  barber  shop  is  certainly  a  sanitary 
nightmare.  He  also  gives  points  of  value  in  in- 
specting markets,  abattoirs,  etc.,  and  many 


other  suggestions  which  will,  as  has  been  said» 
J)e  found  of  value  to  the  health  officer  in  the 
field.  —  Oeorge  H.  Bigdow. 

Organisation  Industrielle,  M^decine  Sociale  et 
Education  Civique  en  Angleterre  et  aux  fitats- 
XJnis*  By  Ren6  Sand,  Inspecteur  principal  au  Ser- 
vice m^ical  du  Travail;  Agr^6  de  TUniversit^  de 
Bruzelles;  Membre  correspondant  de  TAcad^mie 
royale  de  M^ecine  de  Belgique;  M^ecin  de  regi- 
ment de  reserve  k  TAmbuliuiee  de  TOc^an.  Paper. 
Pp.  896  with  index  and  table  of  contents.  Paris: 
J.-B.  Bailli^  et  Fils,  1920;  Brussels:  Maurice 
Lamertin,  1920. 

Dn  Ren6  Sand  has  recorded  in  this  large  book 
the  impressions  which  he  received  during  two 
visits  to  the  United  States  and  one  to  England 
in  1918  and  1919. 

The  title  of  the  volume  only  suggests  the 
multiplicity  of  subjects  of  wUch  he  writes. 
The  Taylor  system,  industrial  relations,  indus- 
trial safety,  the  physiology  of  fatigue,  child 
labor,  unemployment,  settlement  houses,  public 
health  activities  and  social  reconstruction  — 
these  and  many  other  topics  are  discussed  at 
length. 

The  work  must  be  termed  superficial  —  but 
that  the  author  doubtless  intended  it  should  be. 
It  is,  however,  in  many  instances  very  inexact, 
as  any  such  record  must  natiu*ally  be,  when  its 
author  is  a  kindly  person  en  tour  in  a  strange 
land  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  multitude  of  individ- 
ual enthusiasts  all  arrayed  in  their  best  official 
robes,  each  with  his  best  foot  forward. — 
Wade  Wright. 
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THE  PREGNANT  WOMAN  IN  INDUSTRY* 

CAREY  P.  McCORD,  M.D.,  and  DOROTHY  K.  MINSTER 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


THE  pregnant  woman,  her  physician, 
and  her  employer,  all  have  need  of  a 
better  imderstanding  of  pregnancy  in  rela- 
tion to  work.  The  government,  employers, 
and  labor  bodies  are  continually  seeking  to 
surround  the  woman  worker  with  conditions 
that  enhance  her  economic  worth  and  are 
favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  her  health. 
These  agencies  have,  however,  failed  prop- 
erly to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  normal 
pregnant  woman  is  capable  of  work,  and  as 
a  residt  have  neglected  the  specific  provi- 
sions that  would  make  it  possible  and  ad- 
vantageous for  her  to  continue  at  work. 

In  the  industries  of  this  country  about 
five  million  women  are  employed,  nearly 
one  million  of  whom  are  married.  An  un- 
known but  obviously  large  number  of 
pregnancies  occur  every  year  among  them. 
At  this  time  of  additional  expenses  prepara- 
tory to  the  .child's  birth  and  to  after-care, 
an  even  greater  necessity  for  earning  money 
arises.  Many  times  it  is  of  mutual  advan- 
tage to  the  employer  and  to  the  pregnant 
employee  to  allow  her  to  continue  her  work 
as  long  as  it  is  not  harmful  to  her  or  to  her 
unborn  child.  Through  lack  of  dependable 
advice,  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  expectant 
mother,  especially  the  primipara,  to  dis- 
continue work  early  in  her  pregnancy.  She 

*  Received  for  publication  Jan.  14, 1921. 


is  influenced  in  her  decision  to  do  so  by  her 
apprehension  lest  in  some  way  she  harm 
her  child;  by  gossip  current  among  older 
women  as  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  work; 
by  her  fear  that  in  the  plant  she  will  be- 
come the  butt  of  idle  humor;  by  the  fact 
that  the  mental  and  physical  discomforts 
of  pregnancy  are  at  their  height  in  this 
early  period,  thus  leading  her  to  think  that 
she  wilt  continue  to  be  too  "miserable**  to 
work.  The  employer,  knowing  little  about 
the  matter,  "plays  safe"  and  acquiesces  in 
her  decision,  thus  needlessly  losing  the 
services  of  a  valuable  worker. 

There  is  great  need  of  competent  med- 
ical sup)ervision  by  physicians  who  are  not 
only  well  qualified  as  obstetricians  but  who 
are  also  well  acquainted  with  trade  proc- 
esses, occupational  hazards,  fatigue  and 
I>osture  problems,  chemical  intoxications, 
and  the  like.  Unfortimately,  the  physician 
serving  this  group  of  patients  is  very  often 
wholly  unacquainted  with  industrial  med- 
ical matters  and  therefore  incompetent  to 
discriminate  between  suitable  and  unsuit- 
able plant  work.  Too  much  is  sacrificed, 
both  by  the  woman  and  by  the  employer, 
through  this  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  as 
to  the  desirable  work  environment  for  the 
pregnant  employee. 

The  approaches  to  the  problem,  which 
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TABLE  L  — MATERNITY  BENEFITS 

Date  of  Law 
inForoe 

Ttpbs  or  Bbnbtit 

Souree 

COUMTRT  OR 

Statb 

Money  in 
Lump  Sum 

Money 
in  Instal- 
ments 

Medical, 

Nursing, 

Institutional 

Care 

Pasrment  for 
Breast  Feeding 

Amount* 

Australia 

1912 

+ 

•• 

$25  total 

Austria 

1917 

1 

+ 

+ 

i  amount  format 
temity  benefit  to 
end  of  12th  week 

insurance  premium 
—  i  employer,  1  em- 
ployee 

60%  of  standard  rate 
of  wage  class  to  which 
insured  belongs 

Denmark 

1915 

+ 

if  necessary 

insurance  society; 
government 

$0.27  daily 

1913  with 

subsequent 

amendments 

to  govern- 
ment em- 
ployees only 

+ 

•• 

$2.70  at  end  of  4 
weeks 

government;   mutual 
aid  societies 

$0,096  to  $0.29  daily 

Germany 

1911 

time    meas- 
ure $5.95 

+ 

substitute  for 
maternity  ben- 
efit if  desired 

i  cash  benefit  for 
12  weeks;  doub- 
led for  twins 

insurance  premium 
—  1  employer.  1  em- 
ployee 

$1.19  to  $1.43  daily 

Great  Britain 

1912 

+ 

cash  benefit 
may  be  used 
in  this  way 

government  insurance 
premium,     employer 
and  employee 

$7.20  if  woman  is  in- 
sured; $14.40  if  hus- 
band is  also  insured 

Italy 

1912— 
modified 
in  1917 

+ 

•• 

insurance  premium 
—  i  employer,  i  em- 
ployee 

$7.72  in  two  instal- 
ments 

Luxemburg 

1902 

•• 

+ 

•• 

insurance  premium 
—  i  empk>yer,  1  em- 
ployee 

cash  benefit  of  i  daily 
earnings 

Netherlands 

1913  — not 
in  effect  on 
Jan.  1.  1918 

+ 

+ 

insurance  premium 
—  i  employer,  \  em- 
pk)yee 

70%  of  average  wage 
unta  after  childbirth; 
then  100% 

New  Zealand 

1911 

+ 

+ 

—  J    government,    f 
insured 

not  more  than  $29.20 

Norway 

1915 

+ 

+ 

+ 

* 

insurance  premium 
—  •/!•    insured,    Vi« 
employer.  */u  goVt 

60%  of  daily  wage 

Russia 

1913 

•• 

+ 

+ 

owners  of  establish- 
ments:   insured;    do- 
nations, fines,  etc. 

i  to  full  wages 

Sweden 

1913 

+ 

government 

$0.24  daily 

Switserland 

1914 

+ 

•• 

+ 

$3.86  if  mother 
has  nursed  child 
for  10  weeks 

dues  of  membera. 
subsidy  of  state 

$3.86  lump  sum 

Ck>lorado 

1913 

•• 

government 

enough  to  care  prop- 
erly for  chiW 

Missouri 

1917 

government 

one  chikl,  $16 
monthly:  $10  for 
each  additional  child 

Pennsylvania 

1919 

•• 

•• 

government 

one  child.  $20 
monthly;  $10  for 
each  additional  chUd 
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TABLE  1.— MATERNITY  BENEFITS 


• 

Time  Limit 

PsBsONs  Included  According  to 

Stats 

Wt€k9 

After  Confinement 
We9k9 

Occupation 

Wage  Class 

Remarks 

Australia 

unlimited  except  for  natives 
and  Asiatics 

imlimited    except   for 
natives  and  Asiatics 

medical  certificate  necessary  to 
exclude  stiUbirths  and  abortions 

Aostria 

6 

establishments  using  power  or 
explosives;    under  industrial 
code;  building  trades;  trans- 
portation 

workers  receiving  less 
than  $487.20  a  year 

Denmark 

10  days,  after  which 
she  is  entitled  to  us- 
ual sick  benefit 

workers    without    in- 
come-bearing property: 
over  16  years  of  age 

only  slight  changes  in  law  of 
1892  because  of  "financial 
straits" 

France 

as  indicated  for 
mother,  not  more 
than  4 

4 

all  wage  earners  except  rural 
workers 

1917  law  provides  for  wives  of 
soldiers  regardless  of  being  wage 
earners 

Germany 

2 

medical  certificate 
required  before  re- 
turn to  work 

all  wage  earners 

others  if  income  is  less 
than  $6.96  yearly 

Great  Britain 

4 

manual    employment;     non- 
manual  if  income  is  lees  than 
$776.64 

than  $778.64  yearly 

pregnancy  benefit;  British  sys- 
tem most  complex  of  all  be- 
cause of  niuneroua  perplexing 
features 

Italy 

4 

industries,  factories;   private 
telephone  companies;  govern- 
ment employees  excluded 

nursing  room  for  mothers  in 
factory;  no  distinction  between 
married  and  unmarried  mothers 

Luxemburg 

4 

wage  earners 

salaried  employees  re- 
ceiving less  than  $1.93 
daUy 

Netherlands 

unlimited  during  en- 
tire period  of  dis- 
ability 

regularly  employed 

to  be  specified  later 

no  distinction  between  legiti- 
mate and  iUegitimate  children 

New  Zealand 

all  over  16  and  under 
than  $1,000  yearly 

maternity  benefit  a  part  of  old 

Norway 

2 

6 

all  wage  earners  and  saUried 
employees  over  16  years 

than  $482  yearly 

admirable  provisions  for  ille- 
gitimate child 

RuBgia 

2 

4 

all  wage  earners  in  factories 
using  mechanical  or  animal 
power 

requires  owner  to  furnish  hos- 
pital care;  present  conditions 
unknown 

Sweden 

2  . 

information  incomplete 

Switserland 

6 

all  industries  and  occupations 

maternity  benefits  of  this  coun- 
try have  served  as  a  model  to 
many  others 

Colorado 

before  and  after  childbirth 

mothers'  pension  f  xmd 

Mlieouri 

3 

3 

unlimited 

mothers*  pension  fund 

additional  sum  for  unborn  child  if  mother  is  already 
receiving  pension 

mothers'  pension  fund 
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have  thus  far  been  made,  have  been  largely 
blanket  provisions  without  consideration 
of  the  individual  case  with  its  specific  prob- 
lems of  work  environment,  health,  etc. 
The  few  measures  in  practice  are  chiefly 
the  outcome  of  the  activities  of  govern- 
ments and  labor  bodies.  In  accepting  some 
responsibility  for  the  pregnant  woman  in 
industry,  these  agencies  have  adopted  two 
general  methods  of  procedure:  (1)  the  pro- 
hibition of  employment  of  women  on  any 
work  during  specified  periods  of  gesta- 
tion, the  prohibition  of  employment  of 
any  women  in  certain  trades,  and  the 
regulation  of  conditions  of  employment  for 
women  at  work;  (2)  the  provision  of  ma- 
ternity benefits,  thus  making  the  necessity 
for  work  less  frequent. 

Although  these  existing  measures  are  dis- 
tinctly helpful,  they  are  palpably  inade- 
quate. Obvious  shortcomings  arise  from 
the  failure  to  provide  medical  guidance 
throughout  pregnancy  and  from  the  f ailiure 
to  determine  more  definitely  the  influence 
of  specific  work  conditions  upon  maternity. 

Maternity  Benefits  and  Legal  Con- 
trol OP  THE  Pregnant  Woman's  Work 

Is  the  pregnant  working  woman  jeop- 
ardizing her  health  by  continuing  work 
after  the  onset  of  pregnancy?  Is  the  well- 
being  of  her  child  jeopardized  by  her  work- 
ing? When  should  the  pregnant  worker 
discontinue  work?  Are  there  certain  oc- 
cupations and  types  of  work  that  are  espe- 
cially harmful?  Is  the  fact  that  she  is  to 
give  birth  to  a  child  of  such  economic  im- 
portance that  she  is  entitled  to  some  form 
of  comi>ensation?  In  this  country  such 
questions  have  until  recently  occasioned  no 
deep  concern  and  only  five  states  have  laws 
definitely  pertaining  thereto.  Fifteen  other 
countries  are  far  in  advance  of  the  United 
States  —  namely,  Great  Britaio,  France, 
Italy,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Germany, 
Austria,    Hungary,    Denmark,    Norway, 


Sweden,  Roumania,  Servia,  Switzerland, 
and  Russia.* 

Maternity  Benefits  (1). — In  most  foreign 
countries,  maternity  benefits  are  ioduded 
in  systems  of  social  insurance,  are  usually 
compulsory,  and  are  designed  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  mother  and  child  by  pro- 
viding moneys  and  medical  and  nursing 
care  before,  during,  and  after  childbirth. 
By  so  doing,  the  financial  burden  of  child- 
bearing  is  lessened  and  the  mother  is  as- 
sured freedom  from  the  necessity  of  exces- 
sive work  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
These  insurance  systems  usually  consist  in 
one  of  the  following  four  types  or  in  a  com- 
bination of  certain  features  of  these  types: 

1.  A  fixed  sum  is  paid  at  the  birth  of  the 
child  —  the  state  supplying  the  funds. 

2.  Insurance  systems  to  which  the 
woman,  her  employer,  and  the  government 
contribute. 

S.  The  continuation  by  the  employer  of 
a  portion  of  the  wages  of  the  woman  — 
usually  from  50  to  75  per  cent. 

4.  The  provision  of  medical  and  nursing 
care  prior  to,  at,  and  after  delivery. 

Table  1  is  a  tabulation  of  the  major  pro- 
visions found  in  the  maternity  benefit  sys- 
tem in  force  in  various  coimtries,  and  in  a 
few  states  within  the  United  States.  In  the 
coimtries  indicated  in  this  table,  particular 
features  in  the  treatment  of  the  problem 
are  noteworthy.  In  a  few  of  the  countries, 
the  maternity  bonus  is  available  to  every 
mother  irrespective  of  her  economic  status. 
In  others,  only  urban  workers  participate 
in  the  provisions  on  a  compulsory  basis. 
In  certain  countries  the  type  of  work  or  the 
amount  of  the  wage  limits  the  persons  who 
are  included.  The  unmarried  mother  is  ex- 
cluded from  all  benefits  in  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  national  laws.  In  some  instances, 
race  prejudices  lead  to  the  exclusion  of 
mothers  of  designated  nationaUties.  Dur- 
iDg  the  war  some  countries  extended  their 

*  G>nditioiis  in  certain  of  these  countries  may  have 
disrupted  the  application  of  existing  maternity  benefit 
measures. 
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TABLE  «.  — LAWS  PROfflBITING  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PREGNANT  WOMEN 


Date 

Induftries  Included 

Time  limit 

State  or  Coimtry  i 

Before 

Conflnemeiit 

We$ki 

After 

ConflnemeDt 

Wuk$ 

Vermont 

mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory,  manufactur- 
ing or  mechanical  establishment 

% 

4 

Connecticut 

191S 

factory,  mercantile  establbhment,  mill  or  work- 
shop 

4 

4 

Maffwchflflftttii 

1911 

tablishment 

2 

4 

New  York 

1012 

factory,  mercantile  establishment,  mill  or  work- 
shop 

no 
provision 

4 

Austria 

1917 

ing  trades,  establishments  in  industrial  code, 
transportation 

6 

1901 

any  factory  work 

4 

France 

1918 

industrial  or  commercial  undertaking 

4 

Orf^t  Brit^vin , . . 

1911 

remunerative  employment 

4 

Gennany  * 

1908 

% 

6 

Italy 

1907 

factories,  agriculture,  etc. 

4 

Norway 

1915 

industrial  establishments 

4  (must  be 

permitted 

to  stop 

work) 

6 

Sweden 

1891 

industrial  establishments 

4> 

Switzerland ' 

1877 

industrial  establishlbents 

>2 

4 

^  Accorcfing  to  maauthentic  information  the  state  of  Washington  pro- 
Ubits  the  enqdoyment  of  nomen  2  months  before  and  0  weeks  after 
oonfinement. 


provisions  so  as  to  encourage  child-bearing 
and  to  relieve  the  wives  of  soldiers  and 
government  employees. 

Restrictive  Measures.  —  Practically  all 
industrial  countries  have  promulgated  laws 
forbidding  the  employment  of  women  in 
various  hazardous  trades  and  restricting 
the  hours  and  time  of  work.  These  laws, 
although  not  primarily  designed  as  protec- 
tive of  the  pregnant  woman,  are  distinctly 
beneficial  to  maternity.  In  addition,  a 
limited  number  of  states  and  countries  have 


s  Unless  she  has  doctor's  certificate. 

*  Medical  certificate  required  at  end  of  0  weeks. 


devised  laws  applying  peculiarly  to  the 
pregnant  woman. '  Switzerland  was  the 
leader  in  legislation  of  this  kind.  In  1877, 
the  National  Council  prohibited  the  em- 
ployment of  pregnant  women  in  industrial 
plants  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks,  a  part  of 
which  was  prior  to  and  the  rest  subsequent 
to  delivery.  The  essential  features  of  this 
type  of  legislation  in  various  countries  are 
grouped  in  Table  2. 

At  the  time  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference  held  in  Washington,   D.   C, 
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November,  1919,  the  following  draft  con- 
vention with  reference  to  the  pregnant 
working  woman  was  adopted: 

Abt.  3.  —  In  any  public  or  private  industrial  or 
commercial  undertaking,  or  in  any  branch  thereof, 
other  than  an  undertaking  in  which  only  members  oi 
the  same  family  are  employed,  a  woman 

(a)  Shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  during  the  six 
weeks  following  confinement. 

(6)  Shall  have  the  right  to  leave  her  work  if  she 
produces  a  medical  certificate  stating  that  her  con- 
finement will  probably  take  place  within  six  weeks. 

(c)  Shall,  while  she  is  absent  from  her  work  in  pur- 
suance of  paragraphs  (a)  and  (&),  be  paid  benefits 
sufficient  for  the  full  and  healthy  maintenance  of  her- 
self and  her  child,  provided  either  out  of  public  funds 
or  by  means  of  a  system  of  insurance,  the  exact 
amount  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  com- 
petent authority  in  each  country,  and  as  an  addi- 
ticHial  benefit  shall  be  entitled  to  free  attendance  by 
a  doctor  or  certified  midwife.  No  mistake  of  the 
medical  advisor  in  estiinating  the  date  of  confinement 
shall  preclude  a  woman  from  receiving  these  benefits 
from  the  date  of  the  medical  certificate  up  to  the 
date  on  which  the  confinement  actually  takes  place. 

(d)  Shall  in  any  case,  if  she  is  nursing  her  child, 
be  allowed  half  an  hour  twice  a  day  during  hours  for 
this  purpose. 

Abt.  4.  —  Where  a  woman  is  absent  from  her  work 
in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (a)  and  (&)  of  Article 
3  of  this  convention,  or  remains  absent  from  her 
work  for  a  longer  period  as  a  result  of  illness  med- 
ically certified  to  arise  out  of  pregnancy  or  confine- 
ment and  rendering  her  unfit  for  work,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful,  until  her  absence  shall  have  exceeded  a 
maximum  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  competent 
authority  in  each  country,  for  her  employer  to  give 
her  notice  of  dismissal  during  such  absence,  nor  to 
give  her  notice  of  dismissal  at  such  a  time  that  the 
notice  would  expire  during  such  absence. 

The  shortcomings  of  all  such  measures  lie 
in  (1)  the  scant  provision  made  for  the 
supervision  of  the  health  of  the  pregnant 
woman  throughout  the  gestation  period; 
and  (2)  the  lack  of  investigation  seeking  to 
determine  the  eflfects  of  specific  trades  and 
occupations  upon  maternity. 

Hygiene  of  the  Pregnant  Woman 

The  pregnant  woman  is  admittedly  bet- 
ter off  in  a  normal  home  environment  than 
at  work  in  a  factory.    With  the  proper 


guidance  and  supervision,  however,  it  will 
not  be  harmful  for  the  pregnant  woman  to 
work  if  work  is  an  economic  necessity  for 
her.  For  those  who  must  work,  then,  bet- 
ter health  supervision  and  general  guidance 
must  be  evolved. 

Is  Work  Harmful?  —  There  are  many 
opinions  as  to  the  harmfulness  of  work  for 
the  pregnant  woman.  Many  years  ago, 
Jones(2)  stated  that  "the  pregnant  woman 
should  not  be  employed  in  industrial  oc- 
cupations." More  recent  opinions  hold  that 
work  of  the  prop)er  sort  is  definitely  good  for 
the  normal  pregnant  woman.  All  books  on 
obstetrics  and  all  directions  for  the  hygiene 
of  the  pregnant  woman  recommend  mild 
exercise  and  fresh  air.  Industrial  work  may 
meet  all  these  requirements.  For  instance, 
Paradise  (3)  states  that  "ordinary  house- 
work and  many  of  the  chores  on  a  farm  af- 
ford mothers  the  opportunity  for  necessary 
exercise."  This  is,  of  course,  not  factory 
work  but  there  is  much  factory  work  less 
arduous  than  these  domestic  duties.  In 
the  iisual  factory  there  are  many  occupa- 
tions which  are  less  harmful  than  some 
housework;,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  true 
that  there  are  many  processes  not  at  all 
suited  to  the  pregnant  worker.  On  the 
whole,  we  can  accept  the  principle  laid 
down  by  De  Lee  (4) :  "In  a  general  way  the 
gravida  should  not  change  her  usual  mode 
of  life  unless  the  physician  knows  that  some 
of  her  habits  are  bad." 

Medical  Examination.  —  All  these  opin- 
ions apply  to  the  normal  pregnant  woman. 
The  crux  of  the  situation,  then,  is  to 
determine  whether  the  pregnant  woman  is 
normal  and  to  keep  a  close  watch  over  her, 
so  that  her  work  may  be  regulated  to  suit 
her  limitations.  If  proper  industrial  medi- 
cal service  is  maintained,  she  should  be  en- 
couraged to  consult  the  doctor  as  soon  as 
pregnancy  is  susi>ected.  If  the  doctor  con- 
firms her  suspicion,  a  thorough  examina- 
tion should  then  be  made.  The  industrial 
physician  is  usually  not  competent  to  carry 
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out  a  satisfactory  obstetrical  examination, 
nor  is  the  average  practitioner  so  qualified. 
Upon  detection  of  pregnancy^  therefore,  the 
worker  should  be  referred  to  a  suitable 
clinic  or  to  an  obstetrician.  It  is  lumeces- 
sary  to  describe  here  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
aminations which  should  be  made.  After 
the  initial  examination,  however,  subse- 
quent examinations  should  be  made  when 
recommended  by  the  obstetrician.  At  the 
very  least,  a  complete  examination  should  be 
made  during  theeighth  month  of  pregnancy. 

Although  the  industrial  physician  may 
not  be  qualified  to  make  specific  obstetri- 
cal examinations,  there  are  many  other 
requirements  for  the  general  health  of  the 
pregnant  woman  which  he  can  fulfil.  For 
instance,  one  obstetrician  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  watching  the  teeth  and  bony 
structures  which  are  likely  to  be  affected 
because  of  the  alteration  of  the  phosphates 
of  these  tissues. 

Full  co-operation  should  exist  between 
the  plant  physician  or  employment  man- 
ager and  the  specialist.  In  this  way  only 
can  the  obstetrician  know  of  the  nature  of 
the  woman's  work  and  thus  be  guided  in 
his  recommendations  to  the  plant  physician 
or  employment  manager.  A  great  respon- 
sibility rests  with  the  plant  physician  in 
his  having  a  complete  knowledge  of  trade 
processes,  occupational  and  safety  hazards, 
and  suitable  replacement  jobs  when  they 
are  necessary.  Constant  supervision  should 
be  exercised  throughout  by  the  plant  phy- 
sician. In  a  particular  munition  factory  in 
England  during  the  war,  the  women  re- 
ceived very  careful  supervision  and  a 
definite  routine  was  adopted.  Upon  noti- 
fication of  pregnancy  the  women  were  given 
suitable  work,  and  as  pregnancy  progressed 
they  were  changed  from  time  to  time  to 
work  that  was  even  better  adapted  to  their 
needs.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  month, 
the  pregnant  woman  was  transferred  to  a 
particular  room  known  as  'Hhe  general 
clothing  store  and  sewing  depot."    While 


she  was  at  work  in  this  room  she  was  visited 
every  week  by  a  physician  who  examined  a 
specimen  of  the  urine  and  made  other  ex- 
aminations. The  work  was  so  arranged 
that  the  women  could  remain  at  work  until 
just  before  parturition,  without  harm  to 
themselves  or  to  the  work  (5). 

Aeddent  Risk.  —  By  means  of  such  care- 
ful supervision,  the  risk  which  an  employer 
assumes  in  keeping  a  pregnant  woman  in 
his  employ  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  No 
statistics  are  obtainable  as  to  the  frequency 
of  accidents  among  pregnant  industrial 
workers.  A  knowledge  of  the  physical  al- 
teration and  the  mental  preoccupation  of 
the  pregnant  woman,  however,  makes  ten- 
able the  assertion  that  she  is  much  more 
liable  to  industrial  accident  than  the  non- 
pregnant worker.  Late  in  pregnancy  loco- 
motion is  hampered  through  the  changed 
posture  made  necessary  by  her  adjustment 
to  her  shifted  center  of  gravity.  This  lean- 
ing backward  not  only  alters  locomotion  but 
is  likely  to  prevent  her  from  seeing  where 
she  is  stepping.  Since  accidents  growing  out 
of  such  circumstances  commonly  occur  to 
the  pregnant  woman  in  her  home,  we  may 
expect  such  mishaps  as  falling  over  obstruc- 
tions in  passageways  and  downstairs  to  be 
no  less  common  in  the  factory.  Accidents  of 
this  kind  frequently  result  in  miscarriage. 
Consequently,  the  employer  is  incurring 
some  liability  in  retaining  in  his  employ 
women  in  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy. 

Abortion  and  miscarriage,  it  must  be 
remembered,  are  more  frequent  during  the 
early  stage  of  pregnancy  and  are  due  most 
often  to  causes  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  work  environment.  In  one  factory 
where  a  study  of  pregnant  women  was 
made,  among  101  pregnant  women  in  nine 
months,  there  were  fifteen  miscarriages, 
thirteen  of  which  were  abortiojis  occurring 
between  the  fifth  and  tenth  weeks.  Of  the 
two  miscarriages,  one  was  caused  by  an 
operation  for  carcinoma  of  the  cervix,  and 
the  other  was  due  to  syphilis  contracted 
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during  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy.  Of 
the  thirteen  abortions,  one  fell  out  of  bed, 
one  fell  downstairs  (the  report  does  not 
state  whether  at  home  or  in  the  factory), 
one  had  tuberculosis,  and  one  had  had  pre- 
vious miscarriages.  There  are  no  facts  as  to 
the  etiology  of  the  other  nine,  but  from  these 
six  it  is  apparent  that  the  greater  risk  arises 
before  the  employer  has  been  notified — that 
is,  before  pregnancy  is  definitely  established. 

As  is  well  known,  carelessness  is  the  great 
cause  of  accidents.  Continual  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  all  workers  is  the  best  safety 
device.  In  the  case  of  the  pregnant  worker, 
a  concentration  on  her  immediate  work 
and  its  hazard  is  more  difficult,  because  she 
is  continually  mulling  over  her  abnormal 
relations  with  other  people  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  her  pregnancy  and  an- 
ticipated confinement.  The  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  pregnant  woman  is  an 
increased  accident  risk  should  npt  lead  to 
her  elimination  from  the  plant  but  rather 
to  her  placement  in  non-hazardous  occupa- 
tions and  to  additional  education  in  pre- 
cautionary measures. 

Harmful  Occupations.  —  Throughout  the 
discussion  of  what  work  is  injurious  to  the 
piregnant  woman,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  any  conditions  which  are  bad  for  the 
normal  woman  worker  are  even  worse  for 
the  pregnant  worker.  This  statement  ap- 
plies to  the  hours  of  employment  as  well  as 
to  general  working  conditions.  If  the  work 
is  wearing  and  the  normal  woman  finds 
eight  hours  of  work  a  strain,  the  pregnant 
woman  should  not  be  forced  or  allowed  to 
work  so  long.  The  pregnant  woman  should 
never  be  allowed  on  a  night  shift.  Night 
work  generally  means  that  the  woman  has 
so  much  to  do  at  home  in  the  daytime  that 
she  cannot  go  out  to  work.  The  pregnant 
woman  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  day  work 
and  night  work  in  addition.  There  may 
even  be  certain  times  of  the  day  when  the 
pregnant  woman  cannot  work  because  of 
her  condition.    For  instance,  if  she  suffers 


from  morning  nausea,  she  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  at  home  until  such  time  in 
the  day  as  she  is  able  to  take  up  her  work. 

A  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  harmful 
conditions  must  be  based  on  the  individual 
case,  that  is,  the  woman  and  her  particular 
job.  There  are,  however,  some  general 
principles  which  can  help  the  physician  in 
determining  suitable  and  unsuitable  jobs 
for  the  pregnant  woman. 

Character  of  Work.  —  Generally  speak- 
ing, any  undue  physical  strain  is  bad  for 

TABLE  3.  — TYPES  OP  OGCtJPATION  SHOWING 

TENDENCY  TO  PRODUCE  BAD  RESULTS 

AT  PREGNANCY 


Type  of  Occupation 

Number  of 
Women  Em- 
ployed during 

Pregnancy 

"bad  Cases 

Number 

Percent. 

Active 

213 
88 
30 

83 
23 

2 

390 

Sittinff 

26.1 

Standing 

6.0 

the  pregnant  woman.  De  Lee  states  that 
"jolts,  running,  sudden  motions,  lifting 
great  weights,  going  up  and  down  stairs 
quickly,  etc.,  should  be  avoided."  Dorland 
(6)  states  that  "lifting  of  heavy  weights, 
running  upstairs  and  other  violent  forms 
of  exercise  must  be  strictly  avoided  lest 
miscarriage  result."  In  an  article  in  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  (7),  there  are  re- 
ported five  types  of  occupation  which  are 
harmful:  (a)  Continuous  sitting  has  a  bad 
eflfect  at  delivery  as  well  as  on  the  mother's 
health  after  confinement;  (6)  standing  con- 
tinuously is  less  harmful  except  that  it 
tends  to  induce  varicose  veins;  (c)  lifting, 
reaching,  and  stretching  up  are  universally 
bad  during  pregnancy;  {d)  jolting  is  bad, 
and  also  {e)  work  to  which  muscles  are 
not  accustomed. 

In  Table  3  figures  are  given  which  bear 
out  this  statement  of  the  evil  effects  of  ac- 
tive occupations,  sitting  occupations,  and 
standing  occupations  on  the  pregnant 
woman.  Bad  cases  are  those  which  had 
difficulty  in  some  form  or  other  before  or  at 
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the  time  of  confinement.   What  the  active 
occupations  comprise  is  not  stated  but  it 

>  may  be  assumed  that  lifting,  reaching,  and 
jolting  are  included.  The  percentage  of 
bad  cases  is  remarkably  high  in  this  group 
and,  indeed,  is  very  little  lower  in  the  sitting 
occupations.  Although  the  figures  show  the 
standing  occupations  to  be  far  less  harmful 
than  the  other  types  of  work,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  only  thirty  women  are 
considered  —  almost  too  low  a  number  to 
be  decisive.  In  a  report  on  the  Proposed 
Employment  of  Wom£n  during  the  War  in 
Industries  of  Niagara  Falls  (8)  certain  con- 
ditions of  work  were  specified  which  were 
more  harmful  to  women,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  their  child-bearing  function,  than 
to  men.  Once  again  reference  is  made  to 
lifting  heavy  weights,  unusual  stretching  or 
straining,  but  more  especially  to  contin- 
uous standing,  as  bad  for  women  because  of 
the  diflference  in  their  body  structure,  in 
other  words,  the  structure  of  their  repro- 
ductive organs.  If  continuous  standing  is 
noticeably  harmful  for  women  in  general  on 
this  account,  how  much  more  harmful  is  it 
for  pregnant  women  in  particular,  who 
have  an  additional  strain  on  these  organs. 
Indeed,  there  can  be  no  question  that  con- 
tinuous standing  is  as  hannf ul  for  pregnant 
women  as  any  other  of  the  specified  forms 
of  physical  exertion. 

The  character  of  the  work  may  involve 
a  nervous  strain  a^  well  as  a  physical 
strain.  The  mental  attitude  of  the  preg- 
nant woman  which  causes  her  distraction, 
referred  to  above,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  her 
whole  nervous  system  is  abnormal.  She  is 
morbid,  sensitive,  and  at  times  hysterical. 
For  this  reason  any  imdue  strain  on  her 
nervous  system  is  felt  more  than  if  she 
were   normal.     Monotony,    speeding   up, 

*  noise,  vibration,  a  high  degree  of  concen- 
tration, all  cause  a  strain  on  the  nervous 
system  of  the  pregnant  woman,  which 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

Analysis  of  Work.  —  Keeping  these  gen- 


eral principles  in  mindi,  the  industrial  phy- 
sician or  the  employment  manager  must  set 
about  analyzing  his  particular  industry. 
He  should  examine  each  process  at  which 
women  are  employed,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  the  worker  is  subjected  to 
any  of  the  strains  enumerated  above. 

Si>ecific  recommendations  in  regard  to 
occupations  to  be  avoided  by  women  were 
made  in  the  survey  of  work  at  Niagara 
Falls.  The  Woman  in  Industry  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  demanded  the 
prohibition  of  the  employment  of  women  in 
(a)  shoveling  or  wheel  barrow  work,  (6) 
yard  work,  (c)  loading  or  unloading  freight 
cars,  {d)  lifting  weights  over  25  pounds. 
The  first  three  types  of  work  are  obviously 
harmful  but  they  serve  to  show  a  specific 
analysis  of  an  industry.  The  fourth  is  of 
especial  interest  because  it  established  a 
maximiun  lifting  weight.  The  permitted 
weight  is  probably  excessive  and  admittedly 
applies  only  to  some  women,  and  must  be 
only  an  occasional  process,  not  a  continuous 
one.  The  recommendations  of  the  Woman  in 
Industry  Service  were  made  with  reference 
to  all  women  but  they  may  be  used  as  a 
gauge  in  the  case  of  the  pregnajit  woman. 

Of  more  definite  value  in  this  regard  is 
the  survey  of  the  textile  industry  (9).  It 
was  found  that  the  mortality  rate  from 
puerperal  infections  and  childbirth  is  higher 
in  textile  towns  than  in  non-textile  towns 
where  there  are  not  nearly  so  many  married 
women  employed.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  made  an  investigation  of 
preventable  deaths  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing industry,  process  by  process.  In 
the  card  room  the  work  involves  lifting  bob- 
bins weighing  from  2  to  4  poimds  each,  and 
placing  them  on  frames  5  to  6  feet  high. 
This  involves  lifting  and  stretching  —  two 
of  the  physical  strains  to  be  avoided.  The 
eflfect  which  this  work  has  upon  the  married 
woman  and  consequently  upon  the  preg- 
nant woman  is  very  evident  when  the 
statistics  of  deaths  from  various  causes  ac- 
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cording  to  conjugal  state  are  examined. 
The  deaths  from  tuberculosis  among  un- 
married card  room  workers  exceeded  those 
of  unmarried  non-operatives  by  93  per 
cent.;  the  deaths  of  married  card  room 
workers  exceeded  those  of  married  non- 
operatives  by  323  p^r  cent.  The  deaths 
of  unmarried  operatives  from  non-tuber- 
culous causes  exceeded  those  of  married 
non-operatives  by  81  per  cent.  The  report 
states  that  the  high  death  rate  of  married 
operatives  is  influenced  by  the  continued 
lifting  of  bobbins  and  placing  them  on 
frames  above  their  heads.  This  process 
"may  quite  probably  constitute  a  contrib- 
utory cause  of  death  from  prematurely 
terminated  pregnancy  and  from  child- 
birth.'' In  the  spinning  room,  where  the 
work  demands  constant  walking  or  stand- 
ing in  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere^  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  of  married  operatives 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  44  years  from 
causes  other  than  tuberculosis  —  parturi- 
tion fatalities  —  is  highest.  The  deaths 
from  parturition  niunber  twenty-eight  for 
operatives  in  this  department  as  against 
five  for  non-operatives;  or  the  death  rate 
per  1,000  from  this  cause  is  4.72  for  opera- 
tives as  against  0.53  for  non-operatives.  In 
the  weave  room,  where  the  women  do  much 
bending  over  looms  and  generally  carry  the 
cloth  weighing  from  15  to  18  pounds  to  the 
scales,  the  death  rate  among  the  married 
women  is  very  high. 

In  Table  4  the  excess  of  deaths  among 
married  operatives  over  those  among  mar- 
ried non-operatives  is  appalling.  The  re- 
port throws  some  light  on  the  cause  of 
this  excess  in  the  following  statement:  "It 
will  readily .  be  appreciated  how  much 
fatigue  such  lifting  (15-18  pounds)  induces 
and  how  great  is  the  danger  to  the  expect- 
ant mother,  especially  during  the  last  half 
of  her  pregnancy."  In  the  spooler  room 
the  physical  strain  resembles  that  of  the 
weave  room.  There  is  a  great  excess  of 
deaths  of  married  women  over  those  of 


single  women,  due  almost  entirely  to  partu- 
rition fatalities.  The  deaths  among  married 
operatives  exceed  those  of  married  non- 
operatives  from  non-tuberculous  causes. 

The  number  of  deaths  among  married 
women  operatives  in  each  room  was  shown 

TABLE  4.  — PERCENTAGE   BY   WHICH   DEATH 

RATES  OF  FEMALE  WEAVERS  EXCEEDED 

(+)  OR  FELL  BELOW  (-)  RATES  FOR 

FEMALE  NON-OPERATIVES 


Conjugal  SUte 


Single. .  . 
Married. 


Cause  of  Death 


Tuberculous 


-      5 

+226 


Non- 
Tuberculous 


+     7 
+160 


to  be  markedly  higher  than  that  of  either 
single  women  operatives  or  married  non- 
operatives.  The  deaths  from  parturition 
causes  followed  this  general  trend  without 
exception.  Further  figures  for  the  cotton 
industry  as  a  whole  show  that  many  deaths 
which  were  classified  as  "Tuberculous" 
were  "Parturition  Complicated."  (See 
Table  5.)  The  character  of  the  work,  as  it 
is  described,  can  without  doubt  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  this  high  mortality.  Figures 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole  showing  the 
deaths  from  parturition  for  operatives  and 

TABLE  5.  —  TUBERCULOUS  DEATHS  AND  DEATH 
RATES  PER  1,000  AMONG  MARRIED  FEMALES 
(16-44  YEARS)  BY  CAUSE  AND  OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUP 


Number  of  Deaths 

Death  Rate  per  1.000 

Occupational 
Group 

|i 

ParturiUon 
0>inpticated 

Total 

ill 

:|| 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

Cent. 

Total 

Operatives..  . . 
Non-operatives 

88 

77 

37 
19 

30 
20 

125 
96 

3.56 
1.06 

2.0 
0.36 

5.56 
1.42 

non-operatives  bear  out  this  conclusion. 
Between  the  ages  of  15  and  24. the  death 
hazard  complicated  with  parturition  is 
seven  times  as  great  for  operatives  as  for 
non-operatives;  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
34,  the  death  hazard  is  three  times  as  great; 
and  between  the  ages  of  35  and  44,  the  death 
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hazard  is  equal.  The  condusion  of  the 
whole  report  is  that  "employment  in  cotton 
mills  for  mothers  of  child-bearing  age  is 
generally  inimical  to  longevity  of  mothers." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  report 
contemplates  only  the  deaths  in  the  cotton 
industry.  How  many  women  and  how 
many  children  have  been  definitely  harmed 
but  not  killed  by  the  employment  of 
women  during  pregnancy  was  not  investi- 
gated. This  survey  should  stimulate  addi- 
tional inquiries  into  the  cotton  industry 
and  into  every  other  industry  employing 
women,  with  a  view  to  bringing  to  light 
similar  race  hazards. 

The  general  conditions  in  industry, 
which  we  have  discussed,  do  not  constitute 
the  only  hazards  to  the  pregnant  woman. 
There  are  many  industries  which  utilize  sub- 
stances which  in  themselves  are  harmful. 
These  substances  are  commonly  classed 
as  harmful  to  women  in  general  and  are, 
therefore,  more  especially  injurious  to  the 
pregnant  woman.  On  this  account,  many 
of  the  following  occupations  are  prohibited 
to  women  (10)  both  in  this  country  and  in 
certain  foreign  coimtries:  (1)  the  making 
of  electric  accumulators;  (2)  manufacture 
of  paints,  varnishes,  and  colors;  (3)  brass 
casting,  zinc  and  lead  smelting;  (4)  certain 
processes  of  glass  manufacturing;  (5)  the 
manufacture  of  high  explosives  (previous 
to  the  war);  (6)  the  curing  and  tanning  of 
skins  and  hides.  In  France,  lace  bleaching 
with  white  lead,  sharpening  or  polishing  of 
metals,  and  coating  mirrors  with  quick- 
silver are  among  the  many  occupations 
prohibited.  All  the  countries  prohibit  the 
employment  of  women  in  any  lead  indus- 
try. The  majority  of  occupations  forbidden 
to  women  involve  the  presence  of  dust, 
fumes,  vapors,  gases  or  substances  of  a 
poisonous  character.  There  are  many  more 
industries  which  could  properly  be  included 
in  this  list,  especially  when  they  are  con- 
sidered specifically  with  regard  to  the  preg- 
nant woman;  i.  e.,  such  industries  as  the 


manufacture  of  cordage  and  twine,  enam- 
eling, the  rubber  industry,  and  pearl  button 
manufacture. 

In  a  series  of  articles.  Dr.  Alice  Hamil- 
ton  (11)  has  described  the  occupational 
effects  of  many  chemicals  used  in  industry. 
There  are  many  which  are  especially  harm- 
ful to  the  pregnant  woman,  such  as  bcH- 
zene,  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of 
rubber,  in  paint  and  varnish  removers,  in 
making  aniline  dyes;  nitrobenzene,  used  in 
cleaning  establishments;  aniline,  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  rubber,  and 
black  paints,  and  in  printing  trades,  etc.; 
arsenic,  used  in  a  large  munber  of  indus- 
tries, such  as  in  the  manufacture  of  in- 
secticides. Any  substance  affecting  the 
kidneys  is  particularly  dangerous  for  the 
pregnant  woman  because  of  the  already 
overburdened  renal  fimctions  at  this  time. 
The  poisoning  which  results  from  the  use  of 
mercury,  in  processes  such  as  silvering  of 
mirrors,  making  of  incandescent  lamps,  and 
felt  hat  manufacture,  is  especially  prone  to 
affect  the  pregnant  woman.  Carbon  mon- 
oxide poisoning,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
commonly  encoimtered  industrial  intoxica- 
tions, is  a  hazard  in  many  laundries,  in 
tailoring  trades  and  in  bakeries,  where  gas 
burners  are  used.  When  this  gas  is  inhaled 
in  only  moderately  large  quantities  it  has 
distinctly  deleterious  effects  both  on  the 
normal  and  the  gravid  woman. 

The  lead  industry  seems  to  be  the  most 
hazardous  industry  for  the  pregnant 
woman.  Lead  poisoning  takes  many  forms, 
for  women  its  most  disastrous  effect  being 
on  the  generative  organs.  In  her  report  on 
Women  in  the  Lead  Industries  (12),  Dr, 
Alice  Hamilton  states  that  "women  who 
suffer  from  lead  poisoning  are  more  likely 
to  be  sterile  or  to  have  miscarriages  and 
stillbirths  than  are  women  not  exposed  to 
lead.  If  they  bear  living  children,  these  are 
more  likely  to  die  during  the  first  year  of 
life  than  are  the  children  of  women  who 
have  never  been  exposed  to  lead.    This 
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means  that  lead  is  a  race  poison/*  Dr. 
Hamilton  cites  the  following  statif^ics 
from  the  report  of  the  British  factory  in- 
spector for  1897  as  striking  proof  of  this 
fact :  Out  of  62  women  who  were  pregnant, 
16  never  bore  a  living  child.  There  were 
212  pregnancies  among  these  62  women, 
but  only  61  living  children  resulted;  the 
stillbirths  numbered  21;  the  miscarriages, 
90.  There  are  many  available  proofs  of  the 
danger  to  pregnant  women  from  employ- 
ment in  occupations  that  bring  them  in 
contact  with  lea^,  and  many  obscure  in- 
stances of  lead  poisoning  in  addition  to  the 
well-known  cases.  For  instance,  com- 
mercial artists  or  retouchers  use  a  great 
deal  of  white  lead,  thinking  that  it  is  zinc. 
Lithotransfer  work  consists  of  preparing 
transfer  papers  with  lead  colors.  There  are 
manymoresuch  industries  wherelead  poison- 
ing is  common,  though  seldom  recognized. 

Summary 

1.  The  pregnant  woman  is  better  off  in 
the  normal  home  environment  than  at  work 
in  a  factory. 


2.  With  proper  supervision,  however,  it 
will  not  be  harmfid  for  the  normal  preg- 
nant woman  to  work,  if  work  is  an  economic 
necessity  for  her. 

3.  All  pregnant  working  women  shoidd 
receive  careful  medical  and  vocational 
supervision. 

4.  The  abnormal  pregnant  woman  should 
discontinue  work,  and  shoidd  resume  it  only 
on  the  advice  of  a  competent  physician. 

5.  The  pregnant  woman  is  an  increased 
accident  risk  for  the  manufacturer.  By 
means  of  careful  supervision,  however,  this 
risk  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimimi. 

6.  Any  occupation  that  is  harmful  to  the 
general  woman  worker  is  of  greater  harm  to 
the  pregnant  worker. 

7.  The  following  types  of  occupations 
are  harmful:  (a)  continuous  sitting;  (6) 
continuous  standing;  (c)  repeated  lifting, 
reaching,  stretching;  (d)  jolting;  (e)  any 
work  requiring  new  muscle  adaptations. 

8.  Certain  specific  occupations  are  dis- 
tinctly harmful  to  pregnancy  and  to  child- 
bearing  functions.  Lead  trades  constitute 
the  outstanding  example  of  this  group. 
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IT  is  well  known  that  a  suspension  may 
be  removed  from  air  by  bringing  the  air 
in  contact  with  water.  The  more  intimate 
and  prolonged  the  contact,  the  more  effi- 
cient will  be  the  removal.  One  of  the 
simplest  means  of  effecting  such  an  inti- 
mate mixture,  for  purposes  of  dust  anal- 
ysis, is  to  introduce  a  small  volume  of  air 
into  a  syringe  containing  some  water.  The 
syringe  may  then  be  shaken  vigorously  and 
a  very  thorough  mixture  of  air  and  water 
accomplished.  If  a  drop  of  the  water  be 
examined  with  the  microscope  by  ordinary 
illumination,  very  few  particles,  if  any,  will 
be  seen;  by  oblique  illumination,  however, 
the  minute  matter  scintillates  in  the  field 
and  may  readily  be  coimted.  This  con- 
stitutes, in  brief,  the  principles  of  the 
method  presented  in  this  paper,  a  method 
that  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  minute 
particles. 

In  E.  V.  Hill's  method  (1)  the  air  is  drawn  through 
the  narrow  nozzle  of  a  capsule  attached  to  a  metal 
syringe;  whereupon  some  of  the  particles  impinge 
upon  a  small  glass  slip  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  a 
transparent  adhesive  mixture.  A  variable  percentage 
of  particles  is  actually  caught,  owing  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  particles  differ  in  inertia.  The  greater 
the  inertia,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  their  being 
directed  against  the  adhesive  surface.  Because  of 
this  property  of  inertia,  the  rate  with  which  the 
piston  of  the  syringe  is  withdrawn  will  influence  the 
result.  The  count  is  made  with  ordinary  illumina- 
tion. 

Palmer's  method  (2)  consists  in  the  filtration  of 
air  by  means  of  the  water-spray;  but  here  again  the 
removal  is  far  from  complete.  Katz,  Longfellow,  and 
Fieldner  (3)  find  that  the  Palmer  apparatus  retains 
about  45  per  cent,  by  weight  of  air-floated  silica  and 
18  per  cent,  of  tobacco  smoke  as  measured  by  the 
T^dall  ^ect.  The  air  passing  at  the  rate  of  4  cubic 

*  Received  for  publication  March  2, 1021. 


feet  per  minute  is  in  contact  with  the  water  but  a 
very  short  time. 

Aitken  devised  a  method  for  the  estimation  of  at- 
mospheric dust  (4)  based  on  the  principle  that  the 
dust  particles  serve  as  nuclei  for  the  condensation  of 
water-vapor.  In  this  case  all  particles,  even  the 
minutest  or  those  of  an  ionic  nature,  are  included  in 
the  precipitation  and  share  in  the  count.  The 
watery  envelope  makes  any  determination  of  size 
diflicult.  The  coalescence  and  evaporation  of  drop- 
lets may  easily  give  rise  to  erroneous  counts.  It  is  a 
method  requiring  extraordinary  care  and  skill. 

Bill's  electric  precipitation  method  (5)  is  in  proc- 
ess of  development.  The  removal  of  dust  particles 
appeared  to  be  greater  than  in  Palmer's  method  but 
in  its  present  form  it  is  unsuitable  for  field  work.  In 
this  method,  as  in  Aitken's,  all  particles  of  whatever 
size  tend  to  undergo  precipitation.  The  determina- 
tion is  gravimetric. 

Procedure 

A  Luer  syringe  graduated  to  100  c.  c.  but 
having  a  capacity  of  about  160  c.  c.  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  soap  and  water 
and  alcohol  to  remove  all  grease.  It  is  then 
rinsed  with  freshly  distilled  water  and 
filled  with  distilled  water  free  from  air 
bubbles^  After  forcing  out  all  the  water, 
20  c.  0.  of  distilled  water  are  taken  into  the 
syringe  from  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  provided 
with  a  cotton- wool  filter  (Figure  1).  The 
syringe  is  now  ready  for  the  air  sample. 
The  piston  is  withdrawn  suflBciently  to  ad- 
mit approximately  100  c.  c.  The  exact  vol- 
ume may  be  read  from  the  graduation. 
While  placing  the  finger  tightly  against  the 
nozzle,  a  piece  of  rubber  membrane  inter- 
vening, the  syringe  is  shaken  vigorously  for 
one  minute  with  an  up  and  down  motion. 
With  the  syringe  in  a  vertical  position  the 
water  is  brought  up  to  the  very  tip  of  the 
nozzle   and  then   withdrawn    slightly   to 
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admit  a  small  bubble  of  air.  This  manipu- 
lation is  intended  to  catch  the  particles 
adherent  in  the  narrow  portion  of  the  nozzle 
and  bring  them  into  suspension. 

The  next  step  consists  in  allowing  a  drop 
to  flow  from  the  syringe  into  the  chamber 


mination.  It  is  well  to  have  on  hand  several 
handkerchiefs  of  pure  linen  that  have  been 
washed  several  times.  Lens  paper  is  useless. 
The  ruled  surface  is  thoroughly  rubbed 
with  the  thumb,  under  a  tap  of  warm  water, 
and  finally  rinsed  for  a  moment  in  hot 
water.  It  is  then  placed  upon  the  table  and 
rubbed  to  dryness  with  linen  wrapped 
smoothly  and  tightly  about  the  forefinger, 
the  latter  being  applied  with  considerable 


Fig.  1.  —  1.  Erlenmeyer  flask.  2.  Glass  tube.  3.  Glas^ 
tube  containing  cotton-wool.  4.  Rubber  tubing.  5.  Pure 
gum  connecting  piece.  6.  Luer  syflnge.  7.  Metallic  con- 
necting piece. 

of  a  Levy  blood  counter.  This  is  best  done 
with  the  metal  c«mecting  piece  on  the 
nozzle.  The  particles  are  counted  by 
oblique  illumination.  The  results  reported 
in  this  paper  were  obtained  with  the  No.  3 
objective  of  a  Leitz  Bucroscop>e  with  a  cir- 
cular piece  of  blue  glass  below  the  Abbe 
condenser.  A  75-watt  Mazda  daylight 
lamp  was  placed  in  front  of  the  mirror,  a 
jar  of  water  intervening  to  absorb  the  heat 
rays.  Both  lamp  and  jar  were  covered 
with  an  asbestos  hoodU 

It  will  require  patMft  practice  in  the  be- 
ginning to  free  the  rated  surface  and  cover 
of  the  Levy  chamber  of  dust  particles.  A 
surface  sufficiently  dmn  for  ordinary  illu- 
mination will  not  do  at  all  for  oblique  illu- 


pressure.  The  slide  should  be  examined 
with  the  microscope  for  cleanliness  and 
then,  with  ruled  surface  down,  supported  on 

a  tin  I |-shaped  holder  and  covered  with  a 

shallow  dish  until  the  cover-slip  is  cleaned. 
If  the  sample  is  taken  some  distance  from 
the  laboratory  the  syringe  may  be  filled  in 
the  laboratory  and  the  piston  fixed  in  posi- 
tion by  attaching  a  short  length  of  glass  rod 
to  the  nozzle  by  means  of  black  gum  tubing 
free  from  powder.  After  the  sample  has 
been  taken,  it  remains  in  the  syringe  with 
the  piston  fixed.  This  permits  another 
thorough  mixture  on  reaching  the  labora- 
tory. The  entire  number  of  particles  in 
two  fields,  each  a  square  millimeter,  are 
coimted.  The  average  of  these  two  coimts 
is  used  in  the  calculation.  Those  fields  are 
selected  which  are  divided  into  sixteen 
smaller  areas,  each  a  sixteenth  of  a  square 
millimeter.  The  particles  must  be  allowed 
to  settle  before  the  count  is  made. 

A  Modification  of  the  Forbgoing 
Procedure 

A  few  determinations  have  been  made 
with  a  modification  of  the  above  method, 
somewhat  more  complicated,  but  based  on 
exactly  the  same  principle.  In  this  paper 
the  steps  will  be  merely  indicated. 
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A  test  tube  of  150  c.  c.  capacity,  provided 
with  a  glass  stopper  perforated  by  two  glass 
tubes,  one  of  which  extends  to  the  bottom, 
is  filled  with  distilled  water.   A  filter  (Fig- 


Results 

Before  proceeding  with  the  actual  deter- 
mination of  particles  present  in  air,  it  ap- 


ure  2)  is  connected  with  the  short  tube,     peared  desirable  to  test  the  consistency  of 
The  syringe  being  attached  to  the  long     the  method  with  a  prepared  suspension  of 


Fig.  St.  —  1.  FUter  containing  cotton-wool.  2.  Test 
tube  provided  with  glass  stopper  perforated  by  two  glass 
tubes.  S  and  4.  Pu^e  gum  connecting  pieces.  5.  Luer 
syringe. 


tube,  the  contents  of  the  test  tube  are 
emptied  to  the  30  c.  c.  mark.  The  test  tube 
now  contains  filtered  air  and  30  c.  c.  of  dis- 
tilled water.  An  air  sample  may  be  taken 
by  removing  the  filter  and  connecting  the 
short  tube  with  the  syringe.  After  vigor- 
ously shaking  the  test  tube,  the  syringe  is 
again  connected  with  the  long  tube  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  into  suspension  all  par- 
ticles adherent  in  the  long  tube.  This  is 
done  by  moving  the  piston  back  and  forth 
a  short  distance.  Finally,  a  portion  of  the 
water  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  syringe  so 
that  a  drop  may  be  transferred  to  the 
counting  chamber. 


kaolin  and  another  of  smoke.  It  was  con- 
ceivable that  in  transferring  a  drop  of  water 
certain  factors,  such  as  surface  tension, 
might  so  alter  the  distribution  of  the  par- 
ticles as  to  render  the  counts  very  irregular. 
Accordingly,  a  small  quantity  of  kaolin  was 
placed  in  a  beaker  with  water  and  stirred. 
The  coarser  particles  were  allowed  to  settle 
and  the  sui>ematant  suspension  decanted. 
The  smoke  suspension  was  prepared  by 
blowing  a  little  tobacco  smoke  into  a  flask 
containing  water.  After  shaking  the  flask, 
the  contents  were  p)oured  into  another 
flask  and  protected  from  the  room  dust. 
The  results  were  suflBciently  consistent  and 
clearly  indicated  that  no  factors  operate  to 
introduce  serious  irregularity  in  this  part  of 
the  procedure. 

Counts  made  with  distilled  water  alone 
—  not  prepared  with  unusual  care  — 
showed  an  average  number  of  particles  per 
square  millimeter  of  12  ±  2.  This  figure  is 
used  as  a  correction  in  calculating  the  nmn- 
ber  «f  particles  per  unit  volume  of  air.  The 
distilled  water  is  not  entirely  responsible  for 
this  count;  some  particles  unavoidably  re- 
main on  the  ruled  surface  during  the  clean- 
ing process. 

The  results  of  the  determinations  of  the 
dust  content  of  outdoor  air  and  laboratory 
air  appear  in  Table  1.  The  outdoor  samples 
were  obtained  in  a  street  comparatively 
free  of  traffic;  those  of  indoor  air  were 
taken  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  laboratory 
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TABLE  1.  — DUST  PARTICLES  IN  THE  AIR 


Date 


Source  of  Sample 


Number 
of  Sample 


Sue  of 

Saoaple 

(cc) 


Time 


Coimt  per  Sq.  Bfm. 


FSeM 


8d 
Field 


Difference 

ATerage 

6 

81 

10 

45 

% 

80 

12 

44 

7 

57 

1 

55 

1 

52 

5 

86 

6 

56 

8 

52 

10 

48 

2 

57 

4 

66 

1 

44 

8 

20 

12 

45 

0 

81 

7 

20 

19 

57 

11 

98 

5 

98 

2 

40 

'8 

87 

2 

85 

8 

69 

6 

70 

6 

65 

0 

60 

18 

62 

1 

65 

10 

48 

4 

54 

8 

66 

10 

56 

18 

61 

12 

43 

14 

88 

8 

9» 

2  • 

84 

Pwticlee 
percc 


October     80. 
November  1. 

November   8. 
November   4, 

November   5 
November   8 


January       5. 


October      28. 


November   9. 


outdoors 


laboratory 


November  10 
December  28 

December  81 

January       4 


closed  cabinet 


1 
2 

1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
1 
2 
8 

1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 

1 

2 


108 
202 
202 
806 
405 
205 
207 
102 
202 
205 
205 
802 
806 
203 
101 
205 
100 
102 
102 
202 
207 

105 

102 

102' 

204 

202 

202 

202 

204 

202 

205 

206 

206 

206 

205 

102 

102 

102 
101 


10:80 

11:10 

1:80 

2K)5 

8:50 

9:45 

11 KK) 

10:80 

11:40 

4:40 

1:42 

2:50 

10:80 

11:50 

1:25 

2:40 

8:50 

4:80 

^'M 

9:42 

,9:47 

10:45 

11:80 

IKM) 

10:80 

11:09 

1:15 

2:20 

8:00 

3-.50 

10:05 

IKK) 

IKK) 

2:20 

8:85 

10:45 

11:15 

1:10 
2.-05 


84 
40 
81 
88 
6^ 
55 
52 
88 
59 
50 
48 
58 
64 
48 
27 
89 
81 
25 
47 
92 
96 

41 
88 
84 
67 
78 
68 
60 
71 
64 
5S 
56 
62 
61 
67 
87 
45 

81 
S9 


28 
50 
29 
50 
60 
54 
51 
88 
59 
5S 
59 
56 
68 
44 
80 
51 
81 
82 
68 
108 
101 

89 
35 
86 
70 
67 
62 
60 
58 
65 
43 
52 
70 
51 
54 
49 
81 

84 
35 


86,800 
82,600 
17,800 
20,900 
22,200 
41,900 
88,600 
47,000 
43,500 
89,000 
85,000 
29,500 
85,200 
81,500 
83,600 
82,100 
88,000 
88,800 
88,200 
85,100 
82,600 

58,800 
49,000 
45,000 
55,800 
57,400 
52,400 
47,500 
50,000 
52,400 
85,100 
40,700 
52,400 
42,700 
47,800 
60,700 
50,900 

41,100 
48,500 


in  which  there  was  generally  but  one  oc- 
cupant. If  the  dust  content  of  the  air  were 
absolutely  constant,  our  method  would  not 
permit  us  to  expect  a  better  agreement 
than  the  figures  in  the  table  actually  show. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  average 
deviation  of  the  number  of  dust  particles 
per  cubic  caitimeter  of  air  is  not  more  than 
db  4,000  for  100  cc.  samples,  nor  more  than 


±2,000  for  200  c.  c.  samples.  The  deriva- 
tion of  these  figures  will  readily  be  xmder- 
stood  upon  recalling  that  the  average  count 
for  distilled  water  is  12  ±2.  Owing  to  the 
small  number  of  samples  in  most  of  the 
series,  there  is  no  significance  in  the  fact 
that  in  one  or  two  instances  the  above 
limits  are  slightly  exceeded. 
The  residts  in  the  table,  therefore,  mean 
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that  the  amount  of  dust  present  in  the  air 
on  any  single  day  was,  in  general,  practi- 
cally constant  iinder  the  conditions  that 
prevailed  when  the  samples  were  taken. 
When  one  bears  in  mind  the  errors  incident 
to  enimieration  and  the  possibility  of  cer- 
tain influences  disturbing  the  dust  content 
of  the  air,  the  agreement  is  remarkable. 
There  is  a  variation  from  day  to  day  and 
the  figures  for  indoor  air  are  on  the  whole 
higher  than  those  for  outdoor  air,  although 
they  are  not  strictly  comparable,  having 
been  obtained  on  different  days.  On  the 
morning  of  January  5,  the  atmosphere  was 
imusually  smoky  and  the  coimts  are  cor- 
respondingly high.  The  samples  of  air 
from  a  closed  cabinet  free  from  disturbing 
influences  are  practically  identical  in  their 
dust  content. 

Discussion 

Before  the  method  was  actually  tested,  it 
seemed  doubtfid  whether  one  could  hope 
for  consistent  results,  partly  because  of  the 
possibiUty  of  the  inclusion  of  particles  be- 
tween the  barrel  and  piston  of  the  syringe 
and  partly  because  of  the  exposure  of  the 
piston  to  the  dust  particles  of  the  air.  But 
experience  showed  that  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  samples  of  100,  200,  or 
300  c.  c.  are  taken;  in  other  words,  whether 
the  piston  is  withdrawn  once,  twice,  or 
three  times.  These  factors,  then,  if  they 
operate,  do  not  endanger  the  usefulness  of 
the  method.  In  the  modified  form  of  the 
method  any  error  from  this  source  would 
disappear. 

One  minute's  shaking  is  sufficient  to 
bring  the  particles  into  aqueous  suspen- 
sion. A  more  prolonged  shaking  does  not 
increase  the  count.  This  is  exactly  what 
one  woidd  anticipate  from  the  work  of 
Katz,  Longfellow,  and  Fieldner  (3)  who 
find  that  Palmer's  apparatus  in  which  the 


air  is  in  contact  with  the  water  for  a  very 
brief  interval  retains  13  per  cent,  of  smoke. 

The  same  objection  applies  to  this 
method  as  applies  to  all  methods  in  which 
water  is  used  as  a  medium.  Water-soluble 
particles  will  not  be  included  in  the  coimt. 
In  many  cases,  however,  particles  lost  in 
solution  may  be  determined  by  chemical 
methods.  Bill  (5)  points  out  that  the  par- 
ticulate matter  in  the  Palmer  suspensions 
shows  a  tendency  to  form  small  masses  or 
clumps.  The  minute  particles  in  my  own 
suspensions  have  not  shown  any  agglomera- 
tion. Counts  made  of  suspensions  that 
were  allowed  to  stand  for  nearly  two  hours 
were  practically  as  high  as  those  made  in 
the  beginning. 

In  routine  work,  such  as  the  examination 
of  air  in  factories,  where  several  samples 
taken  at  short  intervals  are  desired,  the 
contents  of  the  syringe  may  be  emptied 
into  small  25  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flasks  and 
covered  with  rubber  membrane  secured  by 
an  elastic  band.  In  the  modified  form  of 
the  method,  a  series  of  test  tubes  each 
provided  with  a  glass  stopper  perforated 
by  two  glass  tubes  (Figure  2)  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

Conclusion 

1.  A  method  has  been  presented  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  based  on  the  enumeration, 
by  oblique  illimiination,  of  minute  particles 
in  a  sample  of  air  brought  into  aqueous 
suspension  by  shaking  the  sample  with 
water. 

2.  Success  in  the  use  of  the  method  de- 
mands strict  attention  to  cleanliness. 

3.  The  method  requires  but  a  very  small 
sample  of  air  and  yields  consistent  results. 

4.  The  method  ought  to  be  especially 
suitable  for  the  determination  of  smoke 
particles  and  should  also  prove  useful  in 
determining  the  efficiency  of  air-filtering 
devices  in  ventilation  systems. 
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ANILINE  POISONING  IN  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY' 


PAUL  A.  DAVIS,  M.D. 

Akron,  Ohio 


ANILINE  (CcHsNHa),  a  primary  amide 
±\^  of  benzol,  is  a  colorless,  volatile  oil 
which,  when  exposed  to  air  and  light,  is 
very  unstable,  and  rapidly  changes  in  color 
to  dark  brown  and  even  to  black,  leaving  a 
residue.  It  can  be  produced  in  several  ways 
but  the  most  common  commercial  method 
is  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
iron  filings  on  pure  nitrobenzol  (CeHsNOi). 
It  is  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of 
aniline  dyes,  photographic  materials,  rub- 
ber comiK)unds,  and  shoe  polishes. 

The  aniline  of  commerce  is  contaminated 
by  very  small  to  large  amounts  of  nitro- 
benzol, dimethylaniline,  and  its  nitroso 
bodies,  all  of  which  have  a  predilection  for 
action  on  the  blood  and  nervous  system, 
similar  to  all  homologous  derivatives  of 
benzol.  Von  Jaksch  (1)  claims  that,  as  far 
as  records  show,  pure  aniline  does  not  pro- 
duce poisoning,  but  that  it  is  the  mixture  of 
amidobenzene,  meta-toluidine,  para-tolui- 
dine  and  ortho-toluidine  and  xylidine 
which  is  poisonous.  It  is  the  experience  of 
Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  (2),  however,  that 
"chemically  pure  aniline  produces  all  the 
symptoms  and  blood  changes  characteristic 
of  industrial  anihsm."  The  experiments  of 
K.  B.  Lehmanh  show  that  pure  aniline  is 
very  toxic  in  even  smaller  quantities  than 
carbon  disulphide,  toxic  symptoms  follow- 
ing the  inhalation  of  0.1  to  0.25  gm.  of 
aniline,  while  it  takes  from  1  to  1.1  gm.  of 
carbon  disulphide  to  produce  symptoms  of 
poisoning. 

Methods  of  Absorption 

The  poison  may  enter  the  body  through 
the  skin,  the  respiratory  tract,  the  alimen- 
tary tract,  and  through  a  combination  of 

♦  BeceiTed  for  publication  Dec.  SI,  1920. 


these  three  ways.  Aniline  oil  is  readily 
absorbed  by  the  skin,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  produces  marked  symptoms.  One 
case  is  recorded  in  which  death  .resulted 
from  poisoning  due  to  absorption  through 
the  skin  of  the  feet  from  a  pair  of  shoes 
which  had  been  colored  with  aniline  dye 
and  had  been  put  on  before  the  dye  was 
dry.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  which 
I  have  seen  have  developed  their  symptoms 
from  skin  absorption. 

Respiratory  absorption  is  also  very  com- 
mon. Individuals  working  in  aniline  or  any 
of  its  derivatives  in  rooms  where  the  venti- 
lation is  poor  and  the  aniline  bodies  are 
subject  to  heat  develop  typical  aniline 
symptoms  after  varying  periods  of  time, 
depending  on  the  concentration  of  the 
gaseous  substance.  Absorption  through 
the  alimentary  system  is  the  smallest  fac- 
tor in  producing  symptoms  of  aniline  poi- 
soning and  one  which  can  be  controlled 
largely  by  education  and  instruction  con- 
cerning the  necessity  for  cleanliness  during 
eating  and  drinking.  The  most  serious  re- 
sults and  the  most  acute  symptoms  are 
produced  by  a  combination  of  all  three 
methods  of  absorption. 

Clinical  Picture 

Symptoms.  —  The  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  aniline  poisoning  in  the  order  of 
their  appearance  as  observed  in  many 
cases  are:  slight  insomnia  or  drowsy  feel- 
ing; neurovascular  symptoms,  such  as 
flushed  face,  weariness  and  mental  uncer- 
tainty in  extreme  cases,  and  sometimes  an 
irritable  disposition;  headache,  dizziness 
and  nausea;  beginning  cyanosis,  chilliness 
and  a  sensation  of  cold;  pulse,  rapid  and 
weak,  gradually  becoming  slower  with  de- 
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creased  blood  pressure;  loss  of  appetite,  in- 
digestion; irregular  respiration;  dryness 
and  choking  sensation  in  the  thipoat,  burn- 
ing and  stinging  sensation  of  the  eyelids; 
joint  pains,  muscle  pains;  spots  before  the 
eyes;  hematuria  in  rare  cases;  painful  urina- 
tion in  extreme  cases,  and  hyperacidity; 
con^ipation  or  diarrhea;  skin  eruptions, 
macular  in  rare  cases;  difficulty  in  talking, 
accompanied  by  loss  of  memory;  very  deep 
cyanosis  followed  by  unconsciousness;  and 
in  rare  cases,  hemoptysis.  Each  patient 
does  not,  of  course,  present  all  symptoms, 
but  he  may  have  had  them  at  some  time. 
The  marked  pallor  of  the  skin,  cyanosis  of 
the  lips,  and  a  history* of  work  in"  aniline, 
together  with  a  characteristic  odor  of  atii- 
line  which  is  usually  present,  should  re- 
move any  doubt  about  the  diagnosis. 

There  is  a  dass  of  men  who  work  in  ani- 
line who  seem  to  acquire  a  tolerance  for  the 
substance,  in  that  they  remain  cyanotic 
for  years  without  the  development  of  any 
apparent,  seribus  symptoms.  Through  a 
change  of  work,  however,  such  mild  symp- 
toms as  do  appear  clear  up,  the  blood  and 
urine  return  to  normal,  and  we  diagnose 
the  cases  as  chronic.  These  patients  have 
some  blood  changes,  of  course,  yet  they 
feel  no  ill  effects  except  for  a  sUght  tired 
feeling  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work.  The 
body  attempts  to  maintain  an  equilibrium 
between  intake  and  output  of  aniline,  but 
there  is  a  surplus  amoimt  which  is  ab- 
sorbed and  which  causes  blood  changes 
that  are  responsible  for  the  marked  cyan- 
otic condition. 

Laboratory  Findings.  —  The  blood 
changes  consist  principally  in  the  forma- 
tion of  methemoglobin  and  a  coincident 
decrease  in  hemoglobin,  with  resulting  de- 
ficient oxygen  supply  to  the  tissues.  There 
is  also  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  red 
blood  cells,  with  anisocytosis  and  poikilo- 
cytosis,  and  in  very  acute  cases  there  may 
be  a  sUght  leukocytosis  and  basophilic  de- 
generation  df  the  red  cells.     After  the 


removal  of  the  patient  from  contact  with 
aniline  or  its  derivatives,  the  leukocyte 
count  returns  to  normal  and  in  some  cases 
even  a  slight  leukopenia  is  found.  There 
frequently  occurs  a  diminution  of  poly- 
morphonuclears with-  a  cbrresponding  in- 
crease in  small  lymphocytes,  and  a  slight 
eosinophiUa. 

In  very  severe  cases  of  poisoning,  some 
embryonic  forms  of  red  cells  appear,  the 
hemoglobin  (SahU's  method)  is  decreased, 
and  there  is  considerable  formation  of 
blood  dust.  Tallqvist's  scale  cannot  be 
used  with  any  success,  for  as  soon  as  the 
methemoglobin  is  exposed,  the  color  is 
changed.  In  the  advanced  cases,  the  co- 
agulability and  the  viscosity  of  the  blood 
are  diminished. 

After  examining  over  100  urines  from 
cases  ranging  from  those  with  marked 
beginning  symptoms  to  those  with  per- 
sistent symptoms,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
no  definite  rule  for  urinary  findings  can  be 
formulated,  except  that  in  the  most  severe 
cases,  if  large  quantities  of  urine  are  tested, 
there  can  be  found  traces  of  hematin,  pre- 
sumably due  to  blood  cell  destruction.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  urinary  find- 
ings from  the  cases  which  I  have  examined: 
specific  gravity,  1.005  to  1.030;  reaction, 
usually  acid,  a  large  amount  of  uric  acid 
being  present;  albumin,  negative,  except  in 
cases  where  extreme  anemia  had  residted; 
sugar,  negative;  aniline  or  aniline  radicals, 
negative;  phenol,  negative;  acetone,  nega- 
tive; diacetic  acid,  negative,  except  in 
severe  cases.  Nearly  all  cases  showed 
traces  of  hematin  when  twenty-four-hour 
specimens  were  evaporated. 

Microscopic  exanunation  generally  re- 
vealed large  quantities  of  uric  acid  crystals, 
urates,  and  oxalates.  One  case  showed 
marked  kidney  involvement.  It  could  not, 
however,  be  proved  that  this  was  caused  by 
aniline,  as  this  man's  condition  before  he 
went  to  work  in  aniline  was  not  known.  In 
one  case  the  urine  was  cloudy  and,  on  mi- 
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croscopical  examination,  no  formed  ele-  on  the  clothing  or  the  skin;  (g)  protection 
ments  were  found,  but  large  quantities  of  of  the  hands  by  rubber  gloves,  and  of  the 
fat  globiiles  were  present.  In  another  case,  feet  by  wooden  shoes,  rubber  boots,  or  rub- 
diacetic  acid  was  found,  but  no  trace  of  ber-soled  shoes  in  production  plants  where 
sugar;  while  in  still  another,  there  was  pres-  the  floors  are  wet  with  aniline, 
ent  diacetic  acid  with  a  slight  trace  of  sugar.  Some  employers  furnish  milk  for  their 
Two  cases  showed  bladder  involvement  employees  to  drink,  but  I  see  no  advantage 
which  improved  under  change  of  work  and  in  this;  in  fact,  rather  the  opposite,  for  milk 
treatment.  is  constipating  and  thus  blocks  one  of  the 
Complications.  —  In  severe  cases  espe-  channels  of  excretion.  One  large  manu- 
cially,  there  may  appear  certain  complica-  f acturing  company  gives  its  aniline  work- 
tions  such  as  secondary  anemia,  which  it  is  ers  a  teaspoonfid  of  vinegar  (acetic  acid) 
difficult  to  clear  up;  an  irritative  cystitis;  before  they  go  to  work,  with  the  idea  of 
and  inhibition  of  the  red-cell  forming  or-  producing  soluble  aniline  compounds  which 
gans  —  a  condition  which  gradually  re-  may  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  Per- 
tums  to  normal  when  the  patient  is  sonally,  I  have  obtained  very  good  resxilts 
removed  from  contact  with  aniline.  In  from  the  use  of  lemonade  containing  Epsom 
alcoholics  a  predisposition  to  glomerular  salts.  It  furnishes  the  average  worker  with 
nephritis  is  often  noted.  enough  citric  acid  and  salts  in  a  day  to  in- 
Several  cases  of  gastric  involvement,  crease  catharsis  and  diuresis.  The  follow- 
especially  gastric   ulcers,   have  been  re-  ing  is  the  formula  which  I  have  used: 

ported  by  German  authors,  but  I  have  ^^^^^ itoldozen 

never  seen  a  case  of  gastric  ulcer  develop.  Lemons 2  to  2i  dozen 

in  which  aniline  was  the  cause.   I  know  of  Water 8  gallons 

one  instance  in  which  a  worker  with  gastric  Saturated  solution  Epsom 

xilcer  claimed  that  it  was  due  to  aniline,  ^^ ^^  ounces 

but  investigation  proved  that  he  had  been  g^"'    ,  , 
exposed  to  very  little  aniline  and  only  for  a 

period  of  a  few  minutes.  Sometimes  ec-  It  is  advisable  that  all  persons  working  in 
zematous  skin  rashes  appear,  particularly  aniline  should  be  examined  at  frequent  in- 
on  the  covered  parts,  the  scrotum,  the  arm  tervals  and  a  record  of  the  examination 
pits,  and  inguinal  regions,  and  occasionally  made.  The  form  illustrated  in  Figure  1  has 
we  see  a  pustular  eruption  resembling  a  been  found  to  be  very  convenient  for  this 
furunculosis.  Examination  of  the  pus  from  purpose.  The  foreman  who  has  charge  of 
one  of  these  furuncles  shows  staphylo-  aniline  workers  should  be  instructed  con- 
cocci  and  streptococci.  cerning  the  hazards  of  the  work  and  should 

report  any  men  who  show  symptoms  of 
rBEVENTioN  poisoning.  All  aniline  workers  should  have 
The  most  important  factors  in  the  pre-  short  periods  to  work  and  longer  ones  to 
vention  of  aniline  poisoning  are:  (a)  educa-  spend  in  the  open  air.  They  shoiild  abstain 
tion  and  instruction  of  employees  working  from  alcohol  as  it  seems  to  predispose  to 
in  aniline;  (6)  proper  ventilation  (forced);  aniline  absorption,  particularly  in  young 
(c)  handling  of  aniline  compounds  in  closed  men. 
receptacles;  {d)  restricted  length  of  time  rp^ 
for  working  in  the  fimies  of  aniline;  (e)  bet- 
ter personal  hygiene;  (/)  an  immediate  bath  Preventive  treatment  is,  of  course,  the 
if  aniline  or  any  of  its  derivatives  are  spilled  best  to  piu^ue.    When  poisoning  has  al- 
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FlOUBE   I 

SPECML  EXAMINATION  FOR  ANILINE  WORKERS 

Age        Nationality  M.S.W.  Date 

How  long  have  you  worked  here?  How  long  in  the  department? 

Have  you  felt  perfectly  well  diu*ing  the  past  year?  Past  six  months? 

Have  you  ever  had,  or  have  you  now  any  of  the  following: 

Muscle  weakness,  twitching  of  muscles,  or  muscle  pains 

Large  amounts  of  saliva 

Exhausted  or  "tired  out"  feeling 

Fast  or  slow  breathing 

Drowsy  or  sleepy  feeling 

Rapid  heart 

Chilliness  or  cold  feeling 

Nasal  trouble,  catarrh,  discharge  into  back  of  throat  from  nose 

Indigestion    Constipation    Diarrhea    Vomiting    Nausea 


Nervousness 

Irritability 

Headache 

Joint  pains 

1 

Unconsciousness 

Dizziness 

Loss  of  memory 

DiflSculty  in  talking 

Spots  before  eyes 

Spitting  of  blood 

Cold  hands  or  feet 

Dryness  or  choking  sensation  in  throat 

BiuTiing  or  stinging  sensation  of  eyelids 

Painful  urination 

Skin  eruption 

Duration 

Loss  in  weight  in  the  last  six  months 

Physical  Examination 

' 

General  appearance 

Face  and  head 

Eye  reflexes 

Thorax 

Lungs 

Heart                   Pulse 

Blood  pressure 

Abdomen 

Liver 

Spleen                   Stomach 

Genitalia 

Reflexes 

Knee  jerk 

Babinski               Romberg 

Extremities 

Skin 

Areas  of  anesthesia  or  hyperesthesia 

Blood:  Hemoglobin 

White  ceUs 

Red  cells              Pathological  cells 

Urine:  Specific  gravity 

Albumin 

Sugar                    Reaction 

Remarks: 

Examining  Phi/sician 
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ready  occurred,  however,  the  patient  must 
be  treated  for  oxygen  lack  and  acidosis. 
Very  mild  cases  need  free  elimination  and 
oi>en  air,  while  the  more  severe  ones  re- 
quire artificial  respiration,  injections  of 
heart  stimulants,  and  blood  transfusion. 

In  acute  cases  the  first  step  is  to  remove 
the  patient  to  the  open  air,  loosen  his  cloth- 
ing and  examine  it  as  a  possible  source  of 
absorption.  If  it  is  found  to  be  saturated 
with  aniline  f  lunes,  it  should  be  taken  off  at 
once.  Give  oxygen  inhalation,  if  necessary, 
remove  the  excess  of  aniline  from  the  siu'- 
face  of  the  skin  with  soap  and  water,  and 
with  a  vinegar  bath  dissolve  the  aniline 
from  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Use  heart  stimu- 
lants, such  as  caffein,  camphorated  oil,  or 
ether,  but  no  tinctures  because  of  the  al- 
cohol which  they  contain  and  which  should 
be  abstained  from.  An  enema  of  soap  suds 
and  glucose  (2  to  3  oimces)  may  be  given. 
If  the  patient  is  conscious,  give  him  1  ounce 
of  glucose  in  water,  alkaUnized  with  sodium 
bicarbonate.  Blood  letting,  transfusion,  or 
possibly  infusion  of  normal  saline  may  be 
necessary.  Lavage  of  the  stomach  has  been 


resorted  to,  but  seems  to  be  more  hazardous 
than  beneficial.  It  is  important  to  promote 
the  excretion  of  the  poison  by  free  diiu'esis, 
catharsis  and  sweating.  The  various  symp- 
toms should  be  treated  as  they  appear. 

SUMMAKY 

Aniline  and  its  immediate  homologues 
are  blood  and  nervous  system  poisons 
which  produce  their  effects  by  internal 
suffocation.  They  cause  destruction  and 
hemolysis  of  the  red  blood  cells  and  marked 
production  of  methemoglobin,  and,  in 
severe  cases,  acidosis.  In  acute  cases,  a 
slight  basophilic  degeneration  of  the  red 
cells  also  takes  place.  Very  little  effect  is 
produced  on  the  white  blood  cells,  the  only 
change  being  a  transitory  leukocytosis  in 
the  beginning  of  acute  cases. 

There  are  very  few  complications  except 
in  severe  cases. 

Alcohol  seems  to  be  a  predisposing  factor 
for  early  symptoms. 

Preventive  measures  should  be  instituted 
in  preference  to  after-treatment. 
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THE  marked  increase  in  our  industrial 
population  makes  a  study  of  the  occu- 
pational affections  of  the  skin  of  special 
importance.  These  affections  will  tend  to 
increase  as  greater  numbers  of  persons  are 
drawn  into  the  industries,  as  new  industries 
are  developed,  and  as  new  products  are  in- 
troduced. This  paper  is  concerned  with 
skin  affections  due  to  oils,  and  particularly 
with  those  due  to  the  use  of  nlachine  oils, 
an  investigation  of  which  was  undertaken 
to  determine  the  cause  of  an  outbreak  of 
furunculosis  among  the  employees  of  a 
machine  shop. 

Affections  of  the  skin  due  to  petroleum 
and  its  products  have  long  been  recognized, 
various  terms  being  used  to  designate 
them.  By  some  authors  they  are  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  eczemas,  and  by  others 
as  dermatites  or  dermatoses.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  considerable  amount  of  confusion  as 
to  the  correct  terms  to  be  used  for  all  the 
various  skin  diseases,  and  those  due  to  oc- 
cupations are  not  exceptions.  R.  P.  White 
(1),  in  discussing  the  question  of  termin- 
ology, says  "It  would  seem  that,  as  a  term 
intended  to  express  a  whole  group  of  these 
disorders,  the  word  *  eczema  *  is  both  in- 
correct and  inadequate.  It  would,  there- 
fore, seem  more  convenient  and  logical  to 
use  the  non-committal  term  *  dermatitis.* 
This  will  embrace  all  so-called  trade  ec- 
zemas, as  well  as  other  forms  of  skin  dis- 
ease caused  by  employment,  and  where 
possible  the  name  of  the  offending  agent 
should  be  prefixed  to  it."  Following 
White's   suggestion,   we  might   designate 

*  Received  for  publication  Jan.  12,  1921. 


skin  affections  due  to  oils  as  oil  dermatUes. 
This  does  not,  however,  clarify  the  matter 
to  any  extent,  since  the  different  oils  pro- 
duce different  affections.  In  the  case  of 
machine  oil,  the  trouble  seems  to  be  largely 
a  mechanical  plugging,  followed  by  inflam- 
mation and  infection  of  the  follicles.  For 
this  reason  we  suggest  the  name  oU  folr- 
UculiHs. 

Historical  Review 

An  exhaustive  study  of  skin  affections 
due  to  occupations  has  been  made  by 
Knowles  (2).  In  the  course  of  his  discus- 
sion, this  author  says  "fully  one-quarter  of 
all  cases  of  eczema  are  of  definite  external 
origin.  Almost  one-sixth  of  all  cases  of  this 
affection  is  caused  by  the  occupation  of 
the  individual.  .  .  .  The  largest  number 
of  cases  of  the  so-called  occupation  eczemas 
are  seen  in  the  workers  in  the  household 
and  next  most  frequently  in  laborers.  Prac- 
tically every  occupation  and  every  irritant 
may  produce  an  eczema."  Knowles'  paper 
reports  forty-five  cases  of  eczema  in  in- 
dividuals, who  handled  oils,  greases,  carbon, 
graphite,  etc.  Oppenheim  (3)  in  Germany 
examined  1,800  operatives  who  presented 
themselves  in  his  practice,  and  found  that 
400  of  the  cases,  or  22.2  per  cent.,  were  due 
to  the  employment  oi  the  patients. 

The  earlier  works  upon  the  harmful- ef- 
fects of  petroleum  and  its  products  upon 
the  body  were  confined  largely  to  the  poi- 
sonous or  intoxicating  action  when  these 
substances  were  taken  internally.  Lewin 
(4)  in  an  article  written  in  1888  gives  an  ex- 
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tensive  bibliography  of  the  earKer  literature 
on  this  subject,  and  also  reports  results  ob- 
tained by  feeding  oils  to  animals.  He  refers 
to  two  early  descriptions  of  skin  affections 
due  to  petroleum,  the  first  (5),  designated 
as  "eczematous,"  the  second  (6),  described 
as  consisting  of  small  ulcers  with  erysipela- 
tous red  bases,  or  as  consisting  of  blisters 
with  red  but  not  indurated  bases.  After  the 
latter  type  of  ulcer  had  once  been  healejd,  it 
did  not  develop  again,  even  though  the  pa- 
tient continued  in  contact  with  the  product. 

J.  C.  White  (7),  on  the  other  hand,  states 
that  he  has  recommended  petroleum  for 
many  years  for  the  destruction  of  scalp  and 
pubic  lice,  and  has  never  seen  the  shghtest 
indication  of  irritation  from  its  use.  He 
also  states  that  he  has  seen  teamsters  wash 
their  faces  and  hands  in  the  oil  without  ill 
effects.  In  conference  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  large  refinery.  Dr.  White  found 
that  there  was  very  little  skin  trouble 
among  the  workmen  and  that  whatever 
irritation  there  was  appeared  mostly  in  hot 
weather,  and  only  among  a  few  of  the  work- 
men handling  paraffin  products.  The  lesion 
in  these  cases  consisted  of  a  mild  degree  of 
eczematous  inflammation  on  the  backs  of 
the  hands  and  forearms,  which  disappeared 
rapidly  after  the  occupation  was  given  up. 

Lewin  (4)  discusses  at  some  length  an 
outbreak  of  pimples,  boils,  acne,  and  black 
comedones  on  the  hands,  arms,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  in  a  group  of  workmen 
in  the  petroleiun  industry.  This  affection 
continued  for  different  lengths  of  time  and 
with  varying  severity  in  different  individ- 
uals, in  some  instances  continuing  as  long 
as  the  men  were  employed  in  the  work.  It 
appeared  to  Lewin  that  the  inflammation 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  stopping  of  the 
hair  follicles  and  sebaceous  glands.  After 
these  were  closed,  there  was  a  continuation 
of  glandular  secretion,  but  excretion  being 
inhibited,  the  condition  was  gradually 
exaggerated  and  soon  involved  all  layers  of 
the  skin.  The  longer  the  process  continued, 


the  more  intense  the  inflammation  became, 
finally  spreading  to  neighboring  glands  and 
hair  follicles,  or  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
In  the  course  of  his  study,  Lewin  found 
that  the  heavier  petroleum  products, 
particularly  those  which  distill  at  250^- 
360^  C,  possessed  the  most  marked  prop- 
erty of  causing  inflammation.  He  tested 
the  action  of  these  products  by  feeding 
them  to  animals,  and  considered  that  the 
action  upon  the  stomach  wall  was  similar  to 
that  on  the  skin.  He  also  noted  that  the 
individuals  of  most  cleanly  personal  habits 
suffered  least  from  this  trouble.  Similar 
skin  affections  have  also  been  described  by 
Ogston  (8)  as  due  to  the  paraffin  products 
from  cannel  coal  and  various  other  raw 
petroleum  products. 

A  folliculitis  and  perifolliculitis  of  spin- 
ners called  boiUon  (ThuUe  w^  first  de- 
scribed by  Purdon  in  Belfast  in  1867,  and 
by  Leloir  (9)  in  Belgium  in  1889.  This  af- 
fection was  due  to  the  irritating  action  of 
the  oil  used  on  the  machines.  In  England 
sperm  oil  was  the  most  common  lubricating 
agent;  in  Belgium,  on  the  contrary,  mineral 
oil  was  largely  used.  The  oils  from  Russia 
were  usually  unmixed,  as  were  those  from 
America,  while  the  shale  oil  from  Scotland 
was  usually  mixed  with  olive  or  colza  oil  in 
the  proportion  of  ten  to  fifty  parts  per 
hundred.  Purdon  (10)  in  his  article  dis- 
cusses an  acneform  eruption  of  "doffers" 
(usually  young  girls  who  remove  the  bob- 
bins and  clean  and  oil  them)  in  flax  spin- 
ning mills.  The  affection  is  evidently  a 
folliculitis  due  to  the  sluggish  action  of  the 
sebaceous  glands,  the  orifices  of  which  are 
choked  by  the  oil  and  irritated  by  the  flax 
water  that  comes  off  the  bobbins.  The 
eruption,  which  occiu^  usually  in  persons 
under  20  years  of  age,  of  either  sex,  but 
chiefly  in  girls  who  expose  their  arms  by 
wearing  short  sleeves,  may  be  described  as 
follows:  The  acne  eruption  commences 
with  a  small,  dull  red  papule,  shotty  to  the 
touch,    occiuring    on    the    forearms    and 
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wrists,  and  when  a  little  matured  has  a 
small  black  speck  in  the  center  of  the  pap- 
ule, like  a  comedo,  showing  the  plugged 
sebaceous  fojlide.  Next,  the  papule  in- 
creases in  size,  finally  suppuration  occurs, 
and  the  papule  disappears. 

In  Belfast,  Purdon  did  not  find  eczema- 
tous  conditions  of  the  hands  such  as  those 
described  by  Leloir  in  Belgium.  In  describ- 
ing the  trouble,  Leloir  says  that  it  is  seated 
in  the  hair  follicles;  these  become  dilated 
and  filled  with  broken  hairs  and  homy  cells 
mixed  with  dirt  and  oil,  thus  setting  up  a 
perifolliculitis.  The  corium  around  the  fol- 
licle becomes  infiltrated  with  round  cells, 
the  vessels  dilate,  and  some  of  the  tissues 
necrose.  Eventually  the  whole  follicle  may 
be  discharged. 

Lefebvre  (11),  writing  in  1888,  states 
that  skin  lesions  of  the  nature  described 
above  are  of  fairly  common  occurrence,  and 
are  liable  to  arise  wherever  dirty  oil  from 
the  joints  and  gearing  of  the  machinery 
constantly  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
In  spinning  mills  this  may  be  effected 
directly  by  the  fine  spraying  of  the  oils 
from  the  spinners  revolving  in  the  oil  cups, 
or  indirectly  from  saturated  clothing  or 
cleaning  rags.  The  condition  is  easily  rec- 
ognized by  the  stippled  ground  of  minute, 
black,  dilated  follicles,  upon  which  the 
typical  rounded,  well-raised,  hard  papules 
of  a  dusky  red  color  are  irregularly  dotted. 
These  papules  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a 
hemp  seed  to  that  of  a  split  pea,  and  are 
centered  by  a  hair.  They  may  become  sur- 
rounded by  a  zone  of  erythema,  or  may  de- 
velop into  an  acute  boil.  Usually,  however, 
they  are  indolent  lesions  which  form  slowly, 
take  many  weeks  to  recede,  and  leave  a 
pitted  scar. 

Collis  (12),  in  England,  reported  fourteen 
cases  of  dermatitis  in  engineering  shops 
among  workers  whose  skin  had  been  much 
irritated  by  cooling  and  lubricating  mix- 
tures consisting  of  turpentine  and  alkaline 
emulsions  of  mineral  oil.  This  disease  failed 


to  appear  when  neither  turpentine  nor 
mineral  oil  was  used. 

R.  P.  White  (1),  discussing  the  effect  of 
petroleum,  says  that  in  all  instances  in 
which  raw  petroleum  is  handled,  the  work- 
ers suffer,  whether  it  be  at  the  mines,  re- 
fineries, pumps,  or  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  raw  petroleum  itself.  He  states  that 
from  1890  to  1893  eighteen  cases  of  petro- 
leum acne  were  reported  in  French  re- 
fineries, and  in  the  official  statistics,  which 
included  1,380  petroleum  workers  in  Rus- 
sia, nine  were  reported  to  be  suffering  from 
general  symptoms,  and  fortv-three  from 
petroleum  acne.  Rambousek  (13)  makes 
the  statement  that  opinion  is  unanimous  as 
to  the  injurious  action  of  mineral  oil  on  the 
skin,  and  particularly  that  the  graver  con- 
sequences are  produced  by  the  petroleiun 
residues.  The  products  of  the  distillation  of 
petroleum  and  coal  appear  to  have  the 
same  effect. 

Oppenheim  (3)  has  noted  diseases  of  the 
sweat  and  sebaceous  glands  in  paraffin  and 
petroleum  workers,  who  develop  an  "acne 
petrolei*'  most  marked  where  the  clothing 
is  satiurated  with  the  heavy  oils,  especially 
on  the  "streckseite"  of  the  arms  and 
thighs.  The  heavy  petroleum  products  are 
considered  by  him  to  be  the  most  common 
cause  of  this  trouble.  He  quotes  MiUiard  as 
stating  that  half  the  men  employed  in  the 
j>etroleum  refineries  in  Rouen  suffered 
from  acne,  most  of  them  coming  in  contact 
with  the  heavy  oils.  He  maintains  that 
"Batschol"  and  "Juteol"  produce  the  so- 
called  "Weberakne,"  and  that  machine 
workers  may  suffer  from  "Schmier5lakne." 

Weichardt  and  Apitzsch  (14)  studied  the 
cause  of  an  outbreak,  among  the  workers  in 
the  metal  industry,  of  a  skin  disease  con- 
sisting of  small  comedones  and  pustules 
which  developed  first  on  the  hands  and 
forearms,  and  later  on  other  parts  of  the 
body.  This  disease  became  very  serious 
among  the  machine  workers,  usually  de- 
veloping within  approximately  two  weeks 
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after  employment.  The  authors  consider 
that  the  characteriitic  clinical  picture  may 
be  ascribed  to  different  causes  and  that 
in  the  beginning  the  local  trouble  may  per- 
haps be  due  to  an  eflFect  of  the  mineral  oil 
which  reduces  the  resistance  of  the  skin 
and  allows  the  entrance  of  secondary  septic 
micro-organisms  or  their  by-products.  In 
studying  their  problem  experimentally, 
Weichardt  and  Apitzsch  found  that  ma- 
chine oils  applied  to  the  ear  of  an  albino 
rabbit  caused  severe  inflammation.  Olive 
oil  rubbed  on  in  the  same  manner  had  no 
such  influence.  Pure  liquid  paraffin  was 
without  effect,  although  the  repeated  ap- 
plication of  pure  mineral  oil  caused  some 
irritation.  On  examination  the  machine  oil 
was  found  to  contain  no  free  acids  and 
alkalies.  Although  it  contained  8  per  cent, 
of  resin,  the  oil  still  retained  its  irritating 
proi>erties  after  the  removal  of  this  sub- 
stance; it  also  contained  a  considerable 
amount  of  easily  oxidizable  substances  and 
imsaturated  compounds.  The  authors  used 
several  methods  of  saturating  the  oil  by  use 
of  halogens  but  were  not  able  to  eliminate 
its  irritating  action  upon  the  skin  of  rabbits. 

C.  J.  White  (16)  states  that  "machinists 
of  all  sorts  have  a  common  enemy  in  dirty 
oil,  which  is  rubbed  into  and  absorbed  by 
the  follicles  of  the  skin,  and  if  boils  don't 
follow,  eczema  may.  The  necessary  clean- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  day's  work  adds  its 
quota  to  the  harm  to  which  these  men's 
skins  are  subjected.  .  .  .  Paraffin  workers 
seem  to  be  particularly  prone  to  skin  dis- 
eases. The  substance  harbors  .  .  .  many 
provoking  ingredients,  mostly  mineral  oils, 
and  constant  contact  with  this  medium, 
with  the  consequent  impregnation  of  the 
clothes,  may  produce  eczema,  pustules, 
and  in  the  end  cutaneous  cancer." 

Allworthy  (16)  mentions  an  acneform 
eruption  of  "doffers"  in  the  flax  spinning 
mills  of  Belfast.  He  states  that  the  erup- 
tion is  probably  produced  by  dirt,  sweat, 
and  the  sperm  oil  which  is  used  on  the  ma- 


chinery. In  discussing  this  statement, 
MacLeod  affirms  that  the  acneform  erup- 
tion is  an  example  of  oil  acne,  or  hcvUm 
d'huUe.  "In  it  the  follicles  become  plugged 
with  a  mixture  of  dirt  and  oil  which  causes 
inflammatory  changes  and  produces  the 
acneiform  lesions.  This  condition  is  met 
with,  not  only  in  flax  spinners  but  in  any 
form  of  work  in  which  the  skin  is  liable  to 
be  bespattered  with  oil,  such  as  in  stokers, 
engineers,  mill-hands,  etc.  It  is  a  milder 
form  of  the  dermatitis  from  petroleiun, 
shale  oil,  etc.,  which  tends  to  go  on  to 
warty  growths  and  cancer.  It  occurs  on 
the  arms  from  the  drops  of  oil  and  on  the 
legs  from  contact  with  clothes  saturated 
with  oil." 

Oppenheim  (17)  mentions  serious  irrita- 
tions of  the  skin  of  the  face  from  the  use  of 
impure  vaseline  salves  which  he  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  lupus  vulgaris.  The 
skin  became  rough,  harsh,  uneven,  warty, 
whitish  and  hard.  Some  of  the  softer 
nodules  had  a  yellowish  central  point.  This 
statement  was  discussed  by  Sachs  (18),  who 
affirmed  that  an  acne-like  eruption  may 
develop  alone  or  associated  with  eczema 
upon  persons  in  contact  with  petroleum, 
tar,  asphalt  or  pitch,  and  that  Wacker 
and  Schmincke  in  the  Borst  Institute  had 
found  forty-nine  different  substances  (fats, 
oils,  paraffin),  which  by  experimental  test 
gave  rise  to  epithelial  proliferation. 

Deeds  (19)  investigated  an  outbreak  of 
furunculosis  among  employees  of  a  steel 
plant  and  found  that  "the  epidemic  ap- 
parently had  its  beginning  in  the  case  of  the 
engineer  at  the  plant,  who  was  wont  to 
clean  his  hands  daily  in  tKe  barrel  of  paraf- 
fin oil.  Thereafter  the  cases  appeared  until 
each  of  the  fifteen  workmen  had  been  so 
infected."  The  work  done  by  these  men 
was  the  handling  of  steel  bars,  which  were 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  paraffin  oil  and 
petrolatum  to  prevent  rusting,  and  the 
hands  of  the  men  were  constantly  covered 
with  this  grease.  Deeds  considered  that  the 
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pyogenic  organisms  were  carried  from. one 
man  to  another  by  the  grease.  Staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  aureus  was  isolated  from  the 
hands  of  the  men  but  not  from  any  of  the 
grease  used. 

Thibiierge  (20)  states  that  the.  b&uton 
d^huUe  became  so  serious  among  the  "tour- 
neiurs  d'obus"  that  it  made  an  actual 
dilBference  in  the  functioning  of  the  war 
factories.  The  lesions  occurred  in  both  men 
and  women,  most  conmionly  on  the  hands 
and  forearms,  or  on  the  face,  if  directly  ex- 
posed to  the  lubricant,  and  on  parts  of  the 
body  exposed  to  oil-saturated  clothing, 
especially  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  thighs. 
This  trouble  was  generally  most  pronounced 
and  extensive  in  individuals  who  had  been 
employed  for  some  time,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  "toumeurs  d'obus"  it  became  a  veri- 
table professional  stigma.  Necessity  re- 
quired the  use  of  products  of  inferior 
quaUty  and  irritating  nature  (oil  of  petrol, 
etc.),  and  because  of  their  scarcity  it  was 
impossible  to  purify  them.  They  became 
charged  with  dirt  and  debris,  which  were 
deposited  upon  the  skin  and  which  clogged 
the  mouths  of  the  glands.  The  metallic 
particles  were  retained  by  the  lubricating 
bodies,  which  in  themselves  were  more  or 
less  irritating,  and  a  special  form  of  acne 
resulted.  At  this  phase  histological  exam- 
ination showed  nothing  of  the  follicular  re- 
action. Finally  the  products  of  glandular 
secretion  accumulated  and  became  in- 
fected by  pyogenic  bacteria,  and  f ollicuUtis 
and  perifolliculitis  developed. 

Albaugh  (21)  states  that  fiunmculosis  and 
woimd  infection  "are  unusually  common  in 
operators  of  lathes  and  cutting  and  milling 
machines,  who  come  in  contact  with  cutting 
compounds  and  cutting  oils,  where  these 
lubricants  are  caused,  by  gravity  or  force, 
to  flow  in  a  steady  stream  on  a  job  at  the 
point  of  application  of  the  tool.  It  has  been 
observed,,  also,  that  these  infections  are 
more  prevalent  during  the  summer  months, 
the  exact  reasons  being  xmknown.*'    Al- 


bany is  not  inclined  to  accept  the  idea 
that  these  affections  kre  caused  solely  by 
the  bacteria  which  are  present  on  and  in 
the  skin,  and  which  are  allowed  to  set  up 
an  infection  following  •injiu'y  by  the  oil;,  he 
believes  rather  that  the  oil  itself  may  serve 
as  a  vehicle  of  the  infectious  material  —  a 
surmise  which  is  further  suK>orted  when 
the  different  types  of  skin  affections  are 
scrutinized  as  to  their  relation  with  the  dif- 
ferent substances. 

Records  of  a  three  months'  period  showed 
forty-one  cases  of  furunculosis  and  twenty- 
six  cases  of  wound  inf ejction  occiuring  in 
twenty-six  departments  of  a  factory  em- 
ploying 1,365  men,  and  -  probably  many 
more  cases  were  treated  outside  the  plant. 
Few  of  these  men  had  been  troubled  before 
coming  in  contact  with  cutting  compounds 
or  cutting  oils.  The  men  denied  spitting 
into  the  reservoirs,  although  several  of 
them  were  observed  to  do  so  in  spite  of  in- 
structions to  the  contrary.  As  the  oils  were 
collected  from  the  machines  and  used 
again,  this  was  an  extremely  dangerous 
practice.  Albaughgoesontosay  that  "due 
to  these  exposures,  pollution  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  follow,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  employees  have  acne  or  where  they 
have  pus  infections  of  the  skin,  or  mouth, 
or  respiratory  tract.  This  is  most  serious 
where  machines  are  equipped  with  individ- 
ual oiling  systems,  and  where  cuttings  and 
shavings  are  collected  from  the  different  ma- 
chines and  the  oil  drained  off  and  filtered. . . . 
This  is  also  true  of  machined  parts  which 
are  covered  with  oil  and  subsequently 
handled  by  men  in  other  departments." 

In  his  investigation  among  lathe  workers 
of  infections  which  appeared  to  be  true  pus 
infections,  Shie  (22)  states  that  "a  pin- 
prick, if  left  unattended,  developed  into  a 
severe  lymphangitis;  a  slight  scratch  in 
twelve  hours  into  a  linear  mass  of  pus;  a 
slight  abrasion  into  a  suppiu'ating  ulcer; 
and  a  laceration  into  a  mass  of  necrotic 
tissue  and  pus.'* 
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Blum  (23)  has  recently  submitted  an 
article  on  the .  skin  affections  due  to  oil 
which  he  has  caUed  4laiokoniose  folliculaire 
{bottton  cThuHe) .  He  states  that  it  is  not  the 
oil  which  plays  the  most  important  r61e, 
but  in  reahty  the  foreign  bodies  carried  by 
the  oil,  metallic  particles  and  dusti  which 
contribute  to  the  obhteration  of  the  fol- 
licular orifices.  The  oil  is  thus  the  vehicle 
and  not  the  pathogenic  agent.  It  is  to  the 
dermatitis  of  this  type  that  the  author  at- 
tributes the  name  ilaiokoniose  foUicidaire 
{iXaiovy  huile  and  Kbvios^  poussifere)  — 
"a  general  name  used  to  designate  the 
special  affection  of  the  pilosebaceous  fol- 
licules  observed  in  laborers  whose  skins  are 
greased  by  lubricating  or  other  oils,  or 
whose  pores  are  impregnated  and  fouled  by 
dust  in  suspension."  The  trouble  appears 
gradually,  first  generally  on  the  hands  and 
postero-internal  face  of  the  forearms  and  on 
the  backs  of  the  fingers.  It  appears  occa- 
sionally on  the  thighs  and  abdomen  as  a 
result  of  wearing  clothes  saturated  with  the 
oil,  and  sometimes  on  the  face  and  neck  of 
attendants  on  machines  which  throw  the 
oil  to  some  distance.  More  often  the  lesions 
on  the  face  and  neck  are  due  to  scratching 
or  to  the  worker's  passing  his  hands  and 
forearms  over  his  face  to  remove  the  sweat. 

Type  of  Lesion  Due  to  Oils 

R.  P.  White  (1)  attempts  to  classify  the 
effects  upon  the  skin  of  petroleum  and  its 
distillates  which,  generally  speaking,  cause 
varying  grades  of  dermatitis,  roughly  cor- 
responding to  the  temperatures  at  which 
they  are  given  off:  (a)  Benzine,  or  petrol 
naphtha  (boiling  point  150^ C.  and  under), 
causes  superficial  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
with  dry,  scaly  conditions,  or  eczematous 
lesions  showing  fine  vesicles,  pimples  or 
pustules.  (6)  Lighting  oil  (boiling  point 
150^  to  300®  C.)  causes  papular  and  pustu- 
lar eczema,  miUary  f ollicuUtis,  with  or 
without    perifolliculitis    (acne),    and    ab- 


scesses, (c)  Residuum  (boiling  poiut  above 
800®  C.)  causes  erythema,  keratosis  senilis — 
ptmctif orm  folliculitis,  warts,  ulcers,  and 
carcinonmta.  "These  appearances  are  not 
necessarily  sequential  the  one  upon  the 
other,  and  mixed  lesions  prevail  amongst 
the  workers,  especially  in  the  distillates 
coming  off  at  the  higher  temperatures." 

Dr.  White  also  states  that  the  existence 
and  intensity  of  a  trade  dermatitis  depends 
upon  three  factors.  In  order  of  importance 
they  aire:  (1)  the  potency  of  the  irritant; 
(2)  the  resisting  quality;  and  (3)  the  reac- 
tive capacity  of  the  skin. 

According  to  Besnier,  Brocq  and  Jacquet 
(24),  the  acneform  folliculitis,  a  pseudo- 
comedo,  is  uniquely  an  appendage  of  trades 
in  which  are  handled  tars,  petrols  and  the 
residues  of  their  distillation  known  as 
heavy  oils.  They  -state  that  the  vesicular 
and  pustular  dermatites  are  very  frequently 
the  origin  of  lymphangitis  and  adenitis 
which  may  result  in  suppuration.  These 
comphcations  are  rare  in  spontaneous 
eczema. 

Pusey  (25)  states  that  in  addition  to  the 
irritants  that  produce  the  usual  inflamma- 
tory reactions,  there  are  certain  substances, 
that  produce  lesions  in  the  skin  which  are 
not  of  the  ^  ordinary  inflammatory  type. 
The  substances  which  do  this  especially  are 
tar,  mineral  oils  and  greases,  and  their  de- 
rivatives, and,  perhaps,  true  fats.  The 
commonest  lesions  which  these  substances 
produce  are  boils  and  large  crops  of  black- 
heads and  pustules.  Such  eruptions  are  seen 
not  infrequently  in  men  habitually  exposed 
to  these  substances  in  their  occupations. 

Bridge  (26)  divides  oil  injuries  into  two 
classes  —  the  first,  the  injury  due  to  the 
plugging  of  the  small  glands  at  the  root  of 
the  hairs;  and  the  second,  the  mechanical 
injury  produced  by  metallic  particles  sus- 
pended in  the  cutting  lubricant.  The 
former  is  primarily  mechanical;  the  mix- 
ture of  dirt  and  oil  blocks  the  opening  of 
the  glands  and,  while  secretion  continues. 
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excretion  is  prevented  and  an  inflammation 
is  caused  (folliculitis).  The  glands  may  be 
invaded  by  bacteria  and  suppuration  re- 
sults in  a  boil.  Mechanical  injury  due  to 
particles  of  metal  suspended  in  the  oil 
usually  occurs  on  the  hands,  where  two  sur- 
faces are  rubbed  together,  or  on  the  arms, 
from  wiping  with  a  cloth  or  waste  when  the 
skin  is  coated  with  a  film  of  oil  in  which 
metal  particles  are  suspended.  This  injury 
allows  the  entrance  of  bacteria  from  which 
infection  may  result.  Often  the  oils  be- 
come infected  and  thus  spread  the  condi- 
tion among  the  workmen. 

Hubbard  (27)  states  that  an  improper 
practice,  and  one  which  frequently  causes 
skin  diseases  in  mechanics,  is  that  of  spit- 
ting into  oil  receptacles  or  trade  materials, 
which  subsequently  have  to  be  used  or 
handled  by  workmen.  Oil  infected  by  spit- 
tle, especially  when  used  in  lathe  work, 
quite  often  causes  boils.  Grinders  fre- 
quently blame  the  ingredients  of  prepara- 
tions used  by  them,  when  investigation  has 
shown  that  their  trouble  was  due  to  careless 
workers  spitting  into  the  material. 

The  bouton  d'huUe  in  its  most  advanced 
stages  is  characterized  by  Thibierge  (20)  as 
a  round  pustule  2  to  6  or  8  mm.  in  diameter, 
generally  Uttle  raised,  with  resistant  walls 
enclosing  a  thick  pus.  This  pustule  is 
habitually  surrounded  by  a  narrow  in- 
flammatory, red,  slightly  infiltrated  zone, 
and  has  little  tendency  to  open  sponta- 
neously. Once  having  been  opened,  how- 
ever, the  orifice  remains  so  for  one  or  two 
weeks  and  the  slight  inflammatory  zone 
siuTOunding  the  pustule  disappears  slowly. 
Besides  this  type  of  pustule,  there  are 
other  longer  pustules  without  infiltration  at 
the  base,  which  develop  more  rapidly  and 
produce  large  quantities  of  pus.  These 
tend  to  multiply  by  auto-inoculation  and 
present  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
streptococcic  erythema.  This  latter  affec- 
tion is  not  considered  the  same  as  the 
boiiion  d'huUe.  In  many  individuab  there 


develop  large  numbers  of  acne  comedones 
usually  centered  by  a  hair. 

The  affections  described  chiefly  by  Al- 
baugh  were  true  f urunculoses  and  wound 
infections,  which  are  apparently  much 
more  severe  than  the  oil  acne,  hovUm 
d^huUe  or  ilaiokoniose. 

In  his  description  of  the  houUm  d^  huUcy 
Blum  (23)  states  that  in  the  beginning 
there  is  a  slight  itching.  Little  by  little 
there  develop  numbers  of  black  points 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  washing, 
many  of  them  presenting  projections  more 
or  less  pronounced,  at  the  center  of  which 
the  hairs  appear  old  or  broken.  This  stage 
corresponds  to  the  obstruction  of  the  fol- 
licles by  dust  (konioses)  mixed  with  oil  and 
develops  into  a  veritable  acne  comedo. 
Later  infection  sets  in,  generally  around 
the  follicle,  causing  a  perifollicuUtis  which 
clinically  has  the  appearance  of  a  pustule. 
These  pustular  lesions  are  red,  violet  or 
brown,  sometimes  "jambonn6";  they  are 
generally  flattened,  more  rarely  conical, 
and  represent  variable  dimensions,  from 
the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin  to  that  of  a  pea. 
Some  of  the  pustular  lesions  have  a  raised 
center  containing  a  drop  of  yellowish  pus 
centered  by  a  black  point;  the  papule  has 
become  a  papulo-pustule.  In  other  cases, 
there  are  vesico-pustules  having  a  vesiculi- 
form  aspect.  At  other  points  the  infection 
is  a  true  folliculitis  and  more  deeply  seated, 
and  in  some  cases  true  furuncles  develop. 
There  are  thus,  according  to  Blum,  four 
stages,  all  of  which  may  appear  in  the  same 
patient  at  the  same  time :  (1)  the  stage  of  the 
black  point;  (2)  the  stage  of  acne  comedo; 
(3)  the  pustular  and  papulo-pustular  stage; 
and  (4)  the  furuncle  stage.  It  is  evident, 
then,  from  the  above  references,  that  the 
action  of  oils  will  depend  upon  the  type  and 
grade  of  oil,  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  employed,  the  length  of  time  it  has  been 
used,  the  kind  and  amount  of  microbial 
contamination  and  the  kind  and  amount 
of  dirt,  dust  and  metal  in  suspension. 
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Influences  Predisposing  to 
Affection  of  the  Skin 

The  structure  of  the  skin  renders  it  spe- 
cially able  to  jesist  the  action  of  agents 
likely  to  injur  it  and  allow  the  invasion  of 
micro-organisms.  Its  toughness  and  elas- 
ticity permit  it  to  resist  mechanical  injury, 
while  the  chemical  nature  of  its  secretions 
prevents  to  a  certain  extent  the  action  of 
chemical  agents.  In  discussing  this  point, 
Jacquet  and  Jourdanet  (28)  make  the 
statement  "that  one  rarely  finds  traumatic 
eczema  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  where 
the  sweat  and  grease  are  abundant  and  well 
mixed;  that  eczema  is  more  common  in 
winter  [when  the  secretions  are  apt  to  be 
deficient];  and  that  an  oily  skin  is  less  af- 
fected than  a  dry  skin."  This  is  not  true 
in  the  case  of  affections  due  to  oil,  since 
they  are  more  commonly  reported  in  the 
summer  than  in  the  winter.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  summer  the  fol- 
Ucles  are  more  open  and  more  easily  clogged 
by  the  dirt  carried  by  the  oil,  and  that 
micro-organisms  more  easily  penetrate  into 
the  follicles  under  these  conditions. 

There  are  certain  factors  which  may  pre- 
dispose to  infections  of  the  skin,  such  as 
defective  structure  or  function — congenital 
or  acquired,  permanent  or  temporary  —  or 
unusual  environmental  conditions.  The 
age  of  the  individual  is  also  important. 
In  the  infant,  ordinary  soap  may  cause 
irritation,  and  in  extreme  age  the  skin  is 
more  easily  injured  and  has  less  recupera- 
tive pK)wer  than  at  earlier  periods  of  life. 
Sachs  (18)  has  shown,  however,  that  the 
skin  of  old  rabbits  is  much  more  resistant 
to  the  action  of  certain  irritant  aniline 
colors  than  the  skin  of  young  animals. 

Abnormal  activity  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  may  predispose  to  injurious  effects 
of  certain  substances  such  as  oil,  tar,  and 
I>etroleum.  Unnaturally  profuse  sweating 
is  imdesirable  in  certain  industries,  since 
there  is  increased  tendency  to  retain  the 


irritant  on  the  skin  and  to  increase  its 
solubility. 

R.  P.  White  (1)  states  that  an  occupa- 
tional disease  once  induced  may  predis- 
pose to  recurrences  of  skin  diseases  not 
produced  by  the  primary  cause.  Fordyce 
(29)  maintains  that  in  chronic  skin  dis- 
eases one  of  the  most  prominent  features  is 
the  increased  susceptibility  which  the  skin 
either  presents  from  the  beginning,  or 
which  develops  as  the  process  advances. 
This  may  be  referred  to  a  state  of  ana- 
phylaxis. Persons  who  show  an  increased 
susceptibility  to  irritants  may,  perhaps,  be 
sensitized  to  the  toxin  of  pyogenic  or- 
ganisms just  as  patients  with  tuberculosis 
may  be  sensitized  to  tuberculins.  Such 
hypersensitive  or  abnormal  skins  are  sensi- 
tive to  small  amounts  of  irritants  not  affect- 
ing normal  skins  and  this  condition  may 
pave  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  micro- 
organisms normally  present  on  the  skin  or 
added  by  contact. 

The  French  writers  attach  considerable 
importance  to  the  influence  of  constitu- 
tional disarrangements  in  skin  diseases. 
Thus,  a  skin  poorly  supplied  with  blood  is 
more  subject  to  the  action  of  irritants  and 
to  invasion  by  bacteria.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  digestion  and  nervous  dis- 
orders, alcoholism  and  diabetes  mellitus 
affect  the  resistance  of  the  skin  to  infection. 
In  some  clinical  investigations  in  this  con- 
nection, Jacquet  and  Jourdanet  (28)  found 
that  the  cure  of  certain  gastric  disorders 
was  followed  by  great  improvement  in  the 
severity  of  local  traumatic  skin  troubles, 
and  by  the  prevention  of  relapses.  They 
claim  that  the  careless  bolting  of  food,  espe- 
cially if  indigestible,  can  in  itself  exercise 
an  injurious  influence  upon  occupational 
eczema,  proportionate  to  its  severity.  They 
also  demonstrated  that  irritable  conditions 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  overdis- 
tension of  the  stomach  are  associated  re- 
flexly  with  pathological  states  of  the  skin. 

Alderson   (30),   in  discussing  increased 
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vulnerability  of. the  skin  due  to  systemic 
conditions,  states  that  "in  considering  the 
skin,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant organ  intimately  connected  with 
and  influenped.by  all  the.  various  bodily 
functions,  among  which  the  digestive  sys- 
tem plays  an  extremely  important  part. 
Various  disorders  of  the  nervous  system 
and  internal  gland  system  are  often  the 
cause  of  increased  susceptibility  of  the  skin 
to  injury."  In  discussing  increased  vulner- 
ability due  to  local  conditions  he  declares 
that  "a  person  whose  skin  is  congenitally 
defective,  particularly  in  the  outer  layers, 
is  very  much  more  liable  to  develop  trade 
dermatoses  than  one  with  a  normal  epi- 
dermis. ...  A  deficiency  in  secretion  is 
liable  to  result  in  lowered  tone  and  lowered 
resistance  to  chemical  and  mineral  irritants 
as  well  as  to  atmospheric  and  thermal  con- 
ditions. On  the  other  hand,  an  excessive 
sebaceous  secretion  is  prone  to  clog  the 
follicles  and  the  ducts  resulting  in  increased 
irritation  and  vulnerability.  Skin  of  this 
sort  is  usually  favorable  soil  for  bacterial 
growth.  It  is  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
deleterious  effects  of  various  oils,  tars, 
paraffin,  petroleum  and  allied  substances.'' 

Skin  diseases  in  general,  and  those  due  to 
oils  in  particular,  are  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  secondary,  invasion  by  micror 
organisms,  and  according  to  Besnier,  Brocq 
and  Jacquet  (24)  it  is  correct  to  say  that 
the  secondary  micro-organisms  determine 
the  character  of  the  dermatosis. 

Bender,  Bockhart  and  Gerlach  (31)  and 
Bockhart  (32).  studied  the  influence  of  sta- 
phylococci and  their  products  upon  the 
skin  of  man.,  They  found  that- "toxin" 
obtained  from  broth  cultures,  when  applied 
to  the  skin,  caused  eczema. alone;  while 
"plasmin"  from  the  cells  pf  the  organisms, 
applied  to  the  skin,  caused  pus  formation. 
Bockhart  states  that .  the  inactive  sta- 
phylococci in  the  sound  fqllicles  of  the  skin, 
due  ta  some  inner  or. outer  condition  of  the 
body  which  improves  their  nutritive  con- 


ditions, increase  their  activity.  This  results 
in  the  excretion  of  the' toxin  which  diffuses 
into  the  epidermis  giving  rise  to  a  serotactic 
action  and  the  formation,  of  vesicles  and 
papules.  The  tissues  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  these  lesions  contain  only 
clear  serum  and  no  organisms.  After  a 
time  the  organisms  increase  and  invade 
these  areas.  If  the  organisms  contain  suffi- 
cient "plasmin,"  leukocytes  wander  in  and 
the  process  becomes  pustular. 

The  fact  that  non- virulent  staphylococci 
from  the  skin  can  become  virulent  has  been 
proved  by  Greisse  (33).  He  obtained  three 
strains  which  were  non-virulent,  non- 
hemolyzing,  nbn-pigment.  forming,  and 
which  would  not  agglutinate  with  serum 
agglutinating  pathogenic  strains.  These 
were  placed  in  collodion  capsules  and 
placed  within  the  peritioneal  cavities  of 
guinea-pigs.  After  a  passage  of  three  or 
four  animab  they  acquired  pathogenic, 
hemolyzing  and  pigment-forming  proper- 
ties and  were  agglutinated  by  serum  specific 
for  pathogenic  strains  in  high  dilutions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  skin 
affections  are  due  to  the  staphylococci, 
although  Weichardt  and  Apitzsch  (14) 
mention  isolating  streptococci  from  the 
lesions  of  machine  shop  workers,  and  Oliver 
and  Schwab  (34)  isolated  from  a  patient 
having  funmculosis  an  organism  which 
they  considered  belonged  to  the  colon- 
typhoid  group. 

Bacteriology  of  Oils 

A  review  of  the  literature  shows  that  very 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  bac- 
teriology of  oils.  Deeds  (19)  made  a  bac- 
teriological examination  of  oil,  petroleum, 
and  grease  mixtures,  and  in  five  out  of  six 
examinations,  he  found  Bacillus  subtilisy  or 
air-borne  bacteria,  but  succeeded  in  isolat- 
ing no  pyogenic  organisms.  He  also  ex- 
amined these  products  to  determine  their 
effectiveness  as  a  medium  for  bacterial 
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growU^  and  as  germicidal  agents.  A  twenty- 
four-hour  culture  of  Staphylococcus  pyo- 
genes  aureus  was  added  and  the  suspension 
allowed  to  stand  at  room  temperature  for 
ten  hours.  Each  tour  a  loopf ul  of  this  ma- 
terial was  transferred  to  10  c.c.  of  nutrient 
agar  and  plates  were  poiu^d.  The  result  of 
this  test  showed  that  there  was  neither  an 
increase  nor  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
bacteria  during  that  period. 

Albaugh  (21)  reported  the  examina;tion 
of  eight  samples  of  oils  and  cutting  com- 
pounds procured  from  machines,  and  from 
which  cultm'es  were  made  as  follows: 
"'slants  of  glycerine-agar  and  blood-serum 
were  treated  with  a  loop  of  each  sample,  as 
were  plates  of  glycerine-agar.  A,t  the  end  of 
twenty-f otu*  hours  all  of  the  cultiures  had 
visible  bacterial  growths.  These  were 
found  to  be  the  usual  pus-forming  or- 
ganisms. One  sample  showed  as  many  as 
110,000  micro-organisms  per  gram  of  oil 
(estimated  from  colonies  in  Petri  plates 
after  incubation  for  thirty-six  hours) — the 
organism  being  practically  a  piure  cultiu'e 
of  Staphylococcus  aureus." 

Experimental  Work 

In  the  present  investigation  cultiures  were 
first  made  on  plain  agar,  one  set  of  plates 
being  incubated  at  26®  C,  and  the  other  at 
37^  C.  The  types  of  organisms  appearing 
on  the  plates  were  the  same  in  both  series. 
A  few  loopf uls  of  oil  were  suspended  in  agar 
and  heated  at  80°  C.  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  plates  made.  No  growth  occmred. 
Eosin-methylene-blue  plates  were  inocu- 
lated and  one  set  incubated  aerobically, 
the  other,  anaerobically  over  metallic 
phosphorus.  Good  growth  was  observed  on 
the  aerobic  plates  in  forty-eight  hoiu-s,  and 
from  these  Types  I  and  11  mentioned  be- 
low were  isolated.  Type  HI  did  not  appeai; 
<m  these  plates  for  several  days,  but  grad- 
ually grew  somewhat  scantily.  This  type 
also  grew  somewhat  bette?:  at  room,  tem- 


perature than  at  incubator  temperature. 
The  ana&obic  plates  showed  only  Types  I 
and  n.  Type  I  greatly  predominating. 

From  deep  agar  shake  cultures  only 
Types  I  and  11  were  isolated..  No  obligate 
anaerobes  were  obtained  by  any  of  the 
methods  used.  Cultures  obtained  by  en- 
riching in  dextrose  broth,  lactose  broth, 
and  dextrose  broth  containing  meat,  all 
gave  rise  to  Types  I  and  11.  Type  HE  was 
evidently  overgrown  in  these  cases. 

The  organisms  isolated  were  as  follows: 
Type  I,  BacUhis  aerogenes;  Type  11,  Bacilr 
lus  coli  communis;  both  of  fecal  type  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Standard  Methods  for  Water 
Analysis  for  1917.  The  former  gives  all  the 
typical  reactions  of  the  Bacillus  aerogenes 
group,  is  alkaline  to  methyl  red,  gives  a 
positive  Voges-Proskauer  reaction  and  fer- 
ments adonite.  Type  11  gives  all  the  typi- 
cal reactions  of  Bacillus  coli  communis^  is 
add  to  methyl  red,  negative  to  the  Vqges- 
Proskauer  reaction,  and  does  not  ferment 
adonite.  Type  III  is  a  Gram-negative, 
non-spore  forming,  actively  motile  rod 
with  an  average  of  about  twelve  flagella  of 
peritrichic  arrangement.  It  liquefies  gela- 
tin, and  digests  casein  and  L5ffler's  blood 
serum  very  rapidly.  It  is  very  similar  to 
the  hquefying  Proteus  vulgaris  strains,  but 
produces  neither  add  nor  gas  in  any  of  the 
fourteen  carbohydrates  tested.  The  final 
hydrogen  ion  concentration  in  Clark  and 
Lubs'  medium  dextrose  broth  and  peptone 
solution  was  about  8.2.  It  gives  a  negative 
Voges-Proskauer  reaction  and  did  not 
produce  indol. 

Tests  were  made  of  the  thermal  death 
point  of  these  organisms  suspended  in  nor- 
mal saline  solution  as  well  as  in  the  oil  from 
which  they  ^ere  originally  isolated.  The 
mixture  was  drawn  into  capillary  tubes, 
which  were  sealed  at  each  end  and  placed 
at  temperatures  indicated  in  Table  1.  At 
the  end  of  the  exposure;  the  tub^s  were  re- 
moved, placed  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
phenol  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  in  95  per 
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cent,  alcohol  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then 
allowed  to  dry  in  a  sterile  Petri  dish.  The 
ends  were  then  broken  off  with  sterile  for- 
ceps and  the  contents  allowed  to  flow  out 
into  sterile  plates  to  which  agar  was  added. 
Table  1  shows  the  results  obtained. 

Bacteria  seem  to  be  able  to  retain  their 
vitality  in  oil  for  long  periods  of  time.  The 
sample  of  oil  investigated  has  been  in  this 

TABLE  1.  — THERMAL  DEATH  POINT  OF 
ORGANISMS 


Time  o(  Heating 

ateo°c. 

Typel 

Typen 

TVpcin 

ou 

minutM 
5 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

10 

+ 

15 

+ 

80 

4- 

85 

so 

Time  ^  Heating 
at  70»  C. 

Typel 

TypeH 

Type  HI 

OU 

minvtes 
6 

+ 

- 

+ 

10 

+ 

15 

80 

laboratory  for  eight  months  and  still  con- 
tains as  many  bacteria  as  when  it  was  re- 
ceived. One  interesting  point  is  that  while 
there  were  typical  fecal  types  of  bacteria 
present  in  the  oil,  yet  no  spore-forming 
types  or  staphylococci  could  be  isolated. 

Kurpjuweit  (35)  studied  the  length  of 
time  that  bacteria  could  retain  their  vitality 
in  olive  oil  and  reported  the  following: 

Staphylococcus  aureus  not  obtained  after  12  days 
BaeiUuscdi  «  «  «     14     « 

BaciUwt  diphiheriae       «  "  «       9     « 

B€unlltts  pyocyaneus       "  **  "     14     ** 

Micrococcus  ureae  "  "  "     11     ** 

BaciUus  typhosus  «  «  «     14     « 

Studies  on  the  influence  of  desiccation  in 
air  and  in  vacuum  were  made  by  Hammer 
(36)  who  found  that  Bacillus  coli  when 


desiccated  in  air  over  sulphuric  acid  died  in 
two  days.  When  desiccated  in  vacuum  it 
lived  for  fifty-seven  days  (end  of  test). 
Staphylococcus  aureus  gave  no  growth  in 
two  days  in  air  and  growth  after  fifty-four 
days  in  vacuum.  BaciUus  pyocyaneiis  gave 
no  growth  after  four  days  in  air,  nor  after 
seventeen  days  in  vacuum. 

In  the  present  investigation,  tests  were 
made  to  determine  the  length  of  time  these 
organisms  would  retain  their  vitality  upon 
the  ordinary  artificial  media.  The  results 
are  shown  in  Table  2. 

Pathogenicity. — One  c.  c.  of  a  forty-eight- 
hour  broth  culture  of  these  organisms  was 
injected  intraperitoneally  into  guinea-pigs 
of  the  following  weights:  Type  I,  564  gm.; 
Type  n,  509  gm.;  Type  III,  539  gm.  The 
pig  receiving  Type  I  was  dead  in  twenty- 
four  hours  and  a  pure  culture  of  the  or- 
ganism was  obtained  from  the  peritoneum, 
liver  and  heart  blood.  The  animals  receiv- 
ing Types  n  and  HI  showed  no  ill  effects, 

TABLE    8— LENGTH   OF   TIME    ORGANISMS 
RETAIN  VITALITY  UPON  ARTIFICIAL 
MEDIA 


Culture 
Medium 

32  Days 

00  Days 

Typel 

TypeH 

Type  in 

Typel 

TypeH 

Type  HI 

Litmus 

milk 

.+ 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

Dextrose 

broth. .  . . 

+  • 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

Peptone  so- 

lution . . . 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Agar  slant  . 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

excepting  that  the  Type  11  pig  appeared 
sick  for  about  forty-eight  hours. 

Relation  of  Organisms  Isolated  to  Furun- 
culosis.  —  The  particular  sample  of  oil  in 
question  was  submitted  to  this  laboratory 
as  it  was  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  boils. 
All  attempts  to  isolate  pyogenic  organisms 
failed,  and  since  the  oil  was  drawn  directly 
from  the  supply  barrel  and  was  not  exposed 
to  dust,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  these  or- 
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ganisms  were  present.  As  it  is  well  known 
that  the  ordinary  staphylococcus  types  are 
quite  highly  resistant  to  external  condi- 
tions, it  is  also  doubtful  if  they  would  have 
disappeared  and  left  the  colon  type  in  such 
large  niunbers  and  such  vigorous  condition. 
It  is  indeed  diflBcult  to  understand  how  such 
tremendous  numbers  of  organisms  of  the 
tyi>e  isolated  could  have  been  present  in  the 
oil  without  direct  fecal  contamination. 

From  our  tests  the  oil  could  not  be  in- 
criminated directly  as  being  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  The  tests  are,  nevertheless,  of 
considerable  significance  in  showing  how 
long  organisms  can  live  in  oil  and  still  retain 
their  virulence.  We  may  here  again  em- 
phasize the  point  so  often  mentioned  by 
others,  that  workers  should  use  great  care 
not  to  contaminate  the  oils  which  are  to  be 
used  again,  and  not  to  use  waste  and  rags 
with  which  others  have  wiped  their  hands. 

Treatment  of  Oil  to  Reduce  Danger 
OF  Infection 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  infec- 
tion of  the  skin  will  result  from  the  use  of 
oil  contaminated  by  pus-forming  bacteria. 
As  was  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article,  certain  oils  are  naturally  somewhat 
irritating  to  the  skin,  while  others  may  con- 
tain particles  of  metal  which  cause  injury. 
Also,  some  individuals  are  predisposed  to 
infections  of  this  type.  In  order  to  elim- 
inate possible  danger  of  infection,  there- 
fore, the  oil  should  be  handled  with  pre- 
caution. The  workmen  should  be  warned 
against  spitting  into  it  since  pyogenic  or- 
ganisms are  very  common  in  the  mouth 
and  saliva,  and  persons  with  skin  affections 
of  any  kind  should  not  be  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  oils  or  cutting  com- 
pounds used  by  others.  The  heating  of  the 
oil  to  70^  C.  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
will  destroy  all  the  dangerous  tyi>es  of  bac- 
teria, and  by  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  short 
time  the  particles  of  metal  will  settle  out 
and  may  be  discarded.     The  individual 


cleanliness  of  the  worker  himself  and  the 
care  of  his  hands  will  also  reduce  the  danger 
of  infection. 

Boils  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated,  how- 
ever, especially  in  those  who  are  predis- 
posed to  irritation,  and  whose  skins  are 
little  resistant  to  the  irritating  action  of 
oil  and  bacterial  invasion,  since  organisms 
of  the  type  commonly  causing  boils  are 
very  common  on  the  skin.  Thus,  irritation 
or  injury  merely  aids  their  entrance. 

Summary 

1.  Oils  of  all  types  are  likely  to  produce 
skin  affections  if  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  skin  for  some  length  of  time. 

2.  The  most  serious  skin  diseases  are 
probably  due  to  the  oil  acting  as  a  carrier  of 
infectious  material  from  one  individual  to 
another. 

3.  Individuals  of  the  most  cleanly 
habits  are,  generally  speaking,  least  liable 
to  skin  affections  due  to  oils. 

4.  Special  care  should  be  exercised  by 
workmen  on  cutting  machines  to  avoid 
contamination  of  the  oil,  especially  by 
spittle. 

6.  Individuals  having  skin  diseases 
should  be  transferred  to  some  other  type  of 
work. 

6.  While  oils  may  be  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket in  a  sterile  condition  and  free  from 
dust,  etc.,  they  will  not  long  remain  so  after 
being  put  into  use. 

7.  By  heating  the  oil  to  70®  C.  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  it  is  possible  to 
destroy  all  the  dangerous  pathogenic  bac- 
teria likely  to  be  present. 

8.  It  would  seem  very  desirable  to  use 
oil  which  has  been  rendered  free  from  dust, 
and  especially  from  particles  of  metal. 

9.  Workmen  should  not  exchange  waste 
and  rags  used  in  cleaning  their  hands,  and 
should  not  bathe  their  hands  in  the  oil. 

10.  Clothing  saturated  with  oil  should 
not  be  worn,  especially  if  there  is  an  epi- 
demic of  skin  diseases  among  the  workers. 
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Nois.  —  After  this  paper  was  accepted 
for  publication,  the  Editor  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  writers  to  the  repK)rt  of  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  research  staff  of  E.  F. 
Houghton  &  Company  on  \he  Causes  of 
Skin  Sores  and  Boils  among  Metal  Workers 
(37).  Data  are  given  in  detail  and.  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  are  summarized  in 
non-technical  language.  These  results  show: 

1.  Ichthyol  (0.2  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent.) 
contained  in  certain  oils  produces  skin 
lesions. 

2.  The  oils  pressed  from  crude  solid 
paraffin  also  contain  an  irritating  substance. 

8.  Lard  oil  does  not  irritate  but  may 
contain  bacteria. 


4.  Houghton's  non-irritating  blending 
oil  is  almost  entirely  free  from  idithyol  and 
from  organically  combined  hydrocarbon 
sulphonate.  It  is  free  from  paraffin  wax 
and  contains  no  other  ingredients  which 
would  irritate  the  skin. 

6.  Daily  filtration  of  used  oil  (140^  F. 
for  thirty  minutes)  combined  with  sterili- 
zation will  reduce  the  number  of  metal 
particles  and  the  danger  of  bacterial  con- 
tamination from  careless  workmen. 

6.  Germicides  added  to  oil  are  not  effi- 
cient or  satisfactory. 

7.  The  cleanliness  of  the  worker  is  of 
first  importance.  Education  in  cleanliness 
is  needed. 
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Public  Health  and  Insurance:  American  Ad- 
dresses. By  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  K.C.B.,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Public  Health  Administration 
at  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Late 
Principal  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  England;  President  of  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  and  of  the  Epidemiological  So- 
ciety; Examiner  in  Public  Health  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  Preventive  Medicine  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  in  State  Medicine  to  the 
University  of  London,  Member  of  the  General  Med- 
ical Council,  of  the  Council  of  the  Imperial  Cancer 
Research  Fund,  etc.  Cloth.  Pp.  270  with  index. 
Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1920. 

In  the  form  of  ten  lectures  Sir  Arthur  News- 
holme  has  brought  together  material  presented 
by  him  in  addresses  to  various  public  audiences 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  partic- 
ularly to  students  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
during  the  year  1919-1920.  It  is  fortunate  that 
there  are  thus  made  available  to  a  larger  public 
these  expressions  of  the  philosophy  and  wisdom 
of  an  able  and  broad-visioned  public  health 
administrator. 

The  lectures  are  concerned  essentially  with 
the  development  of  public  health  activities  in 
England,  and  it  is,  therefore,  inevitable  perhaps 
that  there  should  be  extended  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  public  health  administration  to  the 
Poor  Law  authority  and  of  the  interrelations  of 
poverty  and  disease. 

Dr.  Newsholme's  views  regarding  the  English 
National  Insurance  Act  would  undoubtedly 
interest  any  person  who  has  given  thought  to 
the  problems  of  compulsory  health  insurance. 
"The  chief  justification  of  a  national  system  of 
insiu<ance  against  sickness  is  that  it  shall  be  an 
action  auxiliary  in  the  prevention  of  disease. 
.  .  .  Health  progress  can  only  be  secured  by 
preventing  preventible  illness.  .  .  .  In  securing 
such  a  result  there  will  be  needed  medical  prac- 
titioners who  are  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  in  its  widest  sense.  .  .  . 
There  is  needed  a  reconstruction  of  the  training 
of  each  medical  student  which  will  make  pre- 
ventive medicine  in  its  widest  sense  an  integral 
part  of  his  training.  ..." 

This  very  readable  book  well  merits  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  believe  that  "the  real  wealth 
of  a  nation  does  not  consist  in  its  money,  in  the 
volume  of  its  trade,  or  in  the  extent  of  its 
dominion.  These  are  only  valuable  in  so  far  as 
they  help  to  maintain  a  population  —  and  not 


only  a  portion  of  it  —  of  the  right  quality: 
men,  women,  and  children  possessing  bodily 
vigor,  alert  mind,  firm  character,  courage,  and 
self  control ";  and  that  "this  ideal  can  never  be 
realized  unless  and  until  the  medical  men  of  the 
future  train  themselves  for  and  devote  them- 
selves to  their  essential  share  in  its  fulfillment.** 
—  Wade  Wright. 

Die  Kohlenoxydvergiftung.  Bin  Handbuch  fur 
Mediziner,  Techniker  und  Unfallrichter.  By 
Professor  Dr.  L.  Lewin.  Paper.  Pp.  369  and  a 
spectroscope  chart.  Berlin:  Julius  Springer,  1920. 

This  book  is  by  the  well-known  Berlin  tox- 
icologist,  who  has  written  many  articles  on  car- 
bon monoxide  poisoning  in  current  medical 
literature.  The  subject  is  dealt  with  exhaus- 
tively under  the  following  headings:  history; 
sources  of  carbon  monoxide;  physical  and 
chemical  properties;  relation  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide to  the  tissues  of  the  body;  qualitative  and 
quantitative  tests;  mode  of  action  on  plants, 
cold-blooded  and  warm-blooded  animals;  r6le 
of  individual  susceptibility  in  poisoning;  mode 
of  absorption;  sources  of  carbon  monoxide  in 
industry;  acute  poisoning  and  its  sequelae; 
chronic  poisoning;  pathological  anatomy  and 
medico-legal  aspect;  statistics;  prophylaxis  and 
treatment. 

The  chapter  on  history  opens  with  the  state- 
ment that  carbon  monoxide  is  now  and  has 
been  since  the  first  discovery  of  fire  the  most 
widespread  poison  connected  with  human  life 
and  activity.  Aristotle  mentions  coal  gas  as  a 
cause  of  death.  Livy  and  Valerius  Maximus 
describe  wholesale  executions  performed  by 
imprisoning  the  victims  in  the  public  baths  and 
then  starting  the  fires,  and  it  seems  also  to  have 
been  a  common  method  of  painless  suicide  in 
Roman  days.  Julian,  the  Apostate,  describes  a 
very  typical  case  of  poisoning  which  he  sufiFered 
when  sleeping  in  a  room  with  a  pan  of  glowing 
coals.  Through  the  Middle  Ages  the  history  of 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning  passes  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  Sometimes  its  effect  is 
attributed  to  the  work  of  demons  or  witches; 
again,  an  unusually  observant  and  clear- 
headed physician  will  describe  a  case  with  great 
accuracy.  Avicenna  noted  it  as  a  poison  which 
weakened  the  brain.  Toward  the  latter  part  of 
1500,  Donato  of  Mantua  described  practically 
all  the  symptoms  of  this  form  of  poisoning,  the 
rosy  color  of  the  face  and  the  appearance  of  nor- 
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mal  sleep  in  the  coma  of  carbon  monoxide 
victims,  the  fever,  bronchial  irritation,  and 
pneumonia  which  follow,  and  the  different 
manifestations  of  damage  to  the  brain.  More 
than  a  hmidred  years  later,  Ramazzini  de- 
scribed carbon  monoxide  as  a  common  indus- 
trial poison,  and  the  eighteenth  century  saw 
the  publication  of  several  very  accurate  obser- 
vations, notably  those  of  Friedrich  Hoffmann 
in  1720  and  of  Boerhave  in  17S2. 

The  author  gives  analyses  of  smoke  and  gas 
from  all  possible  sources,  and  the  student  who 
wishes  to  look  up  ''gassing"  in  mines,  in  the  use 
of  explosives,  in  blast  furnace  work,  in  the  use 
of  power  gas,  and  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
illuminating  gas  will  find  much  valuable  ma- 
terial here.  In  the  section  on  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  carbon  monoxide,  Lewin 
warns  against  the  fallacy  of  applying  to  human 
beings  the  facts  discovered  in  the  laboratory, 
for  in  this  form  of  poisoning,  more  than  in  any 
other,  individual  characteristics  play  an  enor- 
mous r6le.  The  outcome  of  no  single  case  can 
be  predicted  on  the  findings  with  regard  to  con- 
centration of  carbon  monoxide  or  absence  of 
oxygen;  the  man's  fate  lies  essentially  in  his 
own  vital  forces.  Even  the  capacity  of  the 
blood  to  bind  carbon  monoxide  varies  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  A  practical  point  brought 
out  by  test  tube  experiments  is  that,  although 
the  blood  gives  up  carbon  monoxide  even  at 
zero  centigrade,  the  surrender  is  much  more 
rapid  at  a  higher  temperature. 

It  is  impossible  to  cover  nearly  all  the  chap- 
ters of  this  book  within  the  compass  of  a  review. 
There  is  space  only  for  the  stand  taken  by 
Lewin  on  various  controversial  points.  He 
finds  carbon  monoxide  excreted  very  rapidly 
during  the  first  hour  after  removal  to  fresh  air, 
then  more  slowly,  but  by  the  end  of  six  hours  it 
is  usually  no  longer  demonstrable,  although  he 
has  satisfied  himself  that  as  little  as  0.25  per 
cent,  can  be  shown  through  the  spectroscope. 
He  is  very  skeptical  about  the  instances  re- 
ported in  the  literature  of  carbon  monoxide  in 
the  blood  after  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in 
pure  air.  The  great  variation  in  the  quantity 
found  in  the  blood  after  death  (from  6  per  cent, 
in  Emile  Zola's  blood  to  83  per  cent,  in  one  of 
Haldane's  cases)  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  individual  susceptibility  or  perhaps  of 
difference  in  the  mode  of  administration  of  the 
gas,  or  the  possibility  that  blood  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  contains  different  proportions 
of  carbon  monoxide. 


Lewin  takes  a  very  positive  stand  in  the  con- 
troversy over  the  mode  of  action  of  carbon 
monoxide,  denying  that  there  is  any  direct  ac- 
tion on  the  cells  of  the  central  nervous  system 
or  of  any  other  organs.  All  the  manifold  lesions 
found  after  carbon  monoxide  gassing  result 
from  the  injury  caused  by  oxygen  privation. 
The  whol^error  of  those  who  uphold  the  theory 
of  carbon  monoxide  as  a  protoplasmic  poison  is 
that  they  do  not  distinguish  between  the  lesions 
of  acute  poisoning  and  the  later  results  which 
have  no  direct  connection  with  the  intoxication 
but  are  secondary  and  of  various  origins.  It  is 
absurd  to  say,  when  pneumonia  supervenes 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  the  in- 
toxication, that  carbon  monoxide  has  injured 
the  lung,  for  it  has  no  chemical  or  physical  effect 
on  lung  tissue  nor  does  it  injure  the  blood  ves- 
sels, producing  fatty  changes  of  intima  and 
media,  any  more  than  does  the  inhaling  of  amyl 
nitrite.  Carbon  monoxide  poisoning  is  a  special 
kind  of  asphyxia  which  in  general  corresponds 
symptomatically  with  other  forms  of  oxygen 
deprivation.  This  statement  rests  on  the  blood 
changes  noted  and  on  the  impossibility  as  yet  of 
finding  any  other  tenable  theory.  If  the  blood 
changes  are  not  the  essential  and  only  cause, 
then  the  action  of  carbon  monoxide  on  the 
brain  must  be  relegated  to  the  mysterious  realm 
of  morphine,  hydrocyanic  acid,  cocaine,  etc., 
which  have  nothing  in  common  chemically  and 
yet  affect  the  function  of  the  brain  in  some  un- 
explained way.  With  carbon  monoxide  as  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  with  the  poisons  which 
form  methemoglobin,  there  is  a  causa  proxima 
in  the  blood  changes,  and  this  should  be  ac- 
cepted so  long  as  no  more  cogent  cause  can  be  * 
found. 

Carbon  monoxide  poisoning  is,  however, 
distinguished  from  all  other  oxygen-deficiency 
or  hemoglobin-alteration  poisons  by  the  occur- 
rence of  sequelae.  In  all  toxicology  no  known 
body  can  compare  with  carbon  monoxide  in  the 
variety  and  extent  of  lesions  following  it,  and 
individual  susceptibility  is  not  enough  to  ac- 
count for  them.  But  to  assume  that  carbon 
monoxide  acts  directly  on  the  brain  and  other 
organs  does  not  help,  for  in  that  case  the  effects 
would  be  more  uniform  and  constant.  Their 
great  variation  and  extent  show  that  very 
special  conditions  must  be  present,  not  ac- 
counted for  by  mere  oxygen  deficiency  or  other 
poisons,  and  it  is  these  conditions  that  are  the 
most  puzzling  elements  in  the  problem  of  car- 
bon monoxide  poisoning. 
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To  the  unsettled  question  of  chronic  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning  Lewin  does  not  contribute 
very  much,  although  he  gives  some  instances  of 
marked* and  undoubted  slow  poisoning.  It 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  cumulative  eflFect  of  the 
gas  in  the  body  which,  when  it  reaches  a  certain 
degree,  gives  rise  to  clinical  symptoms.  For 
this,  one  would  have  to  remain  in  the  carbon 
monoxide  atmosphere  continuously,  and  that  is 
never  true;  one  is  always  getting  rid  of  the  gas 
when  one  goes  out  into"  pure  air.  A  chemical 
accumulation  cannot  occur,  but  a  functional 
one  can  —  i.^.,  a  cumulative  eflfect  of  all  the 
injuries  done  to  the  blood  and  to  the  tissues, 
especially  the  hemopoietic.  This  injury  may  be 
simply  nutritive  —  ah  anoxemia  —  but  as  a 
result  poisonous  products  may  be  formed  and 
exert  their  own  secondary  action.  As  in  acute 
poisoning,  individual  susceptibility  varies 
greatly.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  diagnosis, 
for  the  symptoms  are  usually  only  headache, 
anemia,  cardiac  neurosis,  or  general  nervous- 
ness. The  avocations  in  which  this  danger  is 
present  are  these:  cooks,  furnace  tenders,  pres- 
sers,  laimdry  workers,  gas  workers,  molders, 
miners,  chemists,  firemen,  garage  workers  and 
housewives.  The  symptoms  which  come  on 
usually  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work  —  head- 
ache, dizziness,  and  distiu-bance  of  vision  — 
pass  over  quickly  at  first  in  the  open  air,  but 
later  the  natural  recuperative  powers  fail  and 
some  form  of  chronic  poisoning  sets  in,  the  most 
conamon  of  which  is  anemia,  which  may  be  of 
any  type  up  to  the  severe  pernicious. 

The  treatment  of  acute  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning  must  be  directed  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  normal  response  to  stimuli  on  the  part  of 


the*  cerebral  centers,  especially  the  respiratory. 
The  ground  for  administering  oxygen  is  the 
fact  pix)ved  by  experiment  that  the  dissociation 
of  carbon  monoxide  from  the  blood  takes  place 
five  times  as  quickly  with  pure  oxygen  as  with 
ohiinary  air.  The  administration  must  some- 
times be  prolonged,  but  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  with  the  disappearance  of  carbon 
monoxide  from  the  blood  the  symptoms  caused 
by  its  presence  do  not  always  disappear.  The 
brain  symptoms,  for  instance,  may  not  improve, 
even-  after  all  the  carbon  monoxide  has  van- 
ished, and  one  must  assume  either  that  there 
are  other  toxic  substances  present  in  the  blood 
which  continue  to  act,  or  that  the  degenerative 
changes  set  up  by  carbon  monoxide  progress 
after  the  cause  has  been  removed.  Lewin  con- 
demns unreservedly  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  oxygen  or  hydrogen  peroxide.  He  approves 
of  venesection  as  lessening  the  danger  of  hem- 
orrhage, stimulating  blood  regeneration,  and 
also  as  eff^ting  a  partial  removal  of  the  poison 
(Teilentgiftung),  which  last  is  hardly  in  har- 
mony with  his  repeated  assertion  that  carbon 
monoxide  is  not  a  poison.  Normal  salt  infusion 
is  of  decided  value,  especially  when  preceded  by 
bleediag,  but  Lewin  objects  strenuously  to 
blood  transfusion,  -  apparently  imder  all  cir- 
cumstatices. 

A  colored  chart  of  the  different  spectra  of 
oxyhemoglobin  and  carbon  monoxide  hemo- 
globin before  and  after  reduction  is  appended. 
The  bibliography  is  very  full,  in  fact,  practically 
complete  except  for  the  more  recent  American 
publications  which  were  probably  not  acces- 
sible to  the  author  at  the  time  of  writing.  — 
Alice  Hamilton. 
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Introduction 

THE  increasing  use  of  the  gasoline  en- 
gine in  a  widening  diversity  of  fields 
has  brought  with  it  corresponding  problems 
concerning  the  influence  of  exhaust  gases 
upon  the  health  not  only  of  the  men  in  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  machines  but  of  the 

*  An  abbreviation  ot  the  report  to  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  New  York  State  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commission  and 
the  New  Jersey  Interstate  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commission. 
The  investigations  were  carried  out  under  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  at  the  Physiological  Laboratory  of  Yale  University. 
The  full  reports  on  both  the  engineering  and  the  phys- 
iologiGal  aspects  of  this  problem  will  be  published  in  the 
report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Commissions  and  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Published  here  by  permission  of  the 
Director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  of  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  New  York  State  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Com- 
mission and  the  New  Jersey  Interstate  Bridge  and  Tunnel 
Commission.   Received  for  publication  Feb.  24,  1021. 


general  public  as  well.  Reports  upon  a 
number  of  these  problems  have  already 
been  published  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
recent  studies  have  dealt  particularly  with 
the  use  of  traction  engines  and  the  vitia- 
tion of  the  air  in  coal  mines,  and  the  de- 
termination of  standards  for  tlie  allowable 
vitiation  requisite  for  safety. 

The  j)lan  to  construct  tunnels  under  the 
Hudson  River  between  New  York  and 
Jersey  City  for  the  use  principally  of  motor 
vehicles  has  raised  several  problems  which 
have  previously,  however,  never  been  exten- 
sively investigated.  Whereas  the  conditions 
in  coal  mines  and  about  gas  producer  plants 
apply  only  to  healthy  men,  the  conditions 
which  will  prevail  in  the  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  River  will  affect  the  general  public, 
>fot  only  healthy  adults  but  children  and 
even  invalids  on  their  way  to  hospitals  will 
be  transported  through  it,  and  at  some 
time  it  may  be  necessary  for  soldiers  to 
march  through.  The  amount  of  traflSc  is 
likely  to  be  large,  even  from  the  beginning, 
and  is  likely  to  increase  in  a  few  years  to  the 
maximum  capacity  of  the  roadway.  The 
total  amount  of  exhaust  gas  discharged 
from  passenger  cars  and  trucks  will  there- 
fore be  considerable.  The  distance  between 
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the  ventUating  shafts  at  the  pier  heads  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  river  will  be  somewhat 
more  than  3,300  feet  —  a  distance  greater 
than  in  any  existing  tunnel  used  by  motor 
vehicles  —  and  the  total  length  of  the  tun- 
nel about  8,500  feet  between  portals.  The 
ventilation  must,  therefore,  be  ample  to 
prevent  not  only  danger,  but  even  slight 
discomfort,  and  must  be  managed  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  avoid  excessive  wind  ve- 
locities. The  cost  of  installing  ventilating 
fans  will,  in  any  case,  be  an  appreciable 
item  in  the  initial  construction,  and  the 
maintenance  of  artificial  ventilation  during 
the  operation  of  the  tunnel  is  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  single  items  of  continuing 
expense. 

Accordingly,  the  commissions  of  the  states 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  through  their 
Chief  Engineer,  Mr,  Clifford  M.  Holland, 
contracted  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
undertake  on  their  behalf  the  investigation 
of  two  problems:  (1)  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  exhaust  gas  produced  by  va- 
rious types  and  sizes  of  passenger  cars  and 
trucks;  and  (2)  the  nature  of  the  toxic  sub- 
stances in  exhaust  gas,  and  their  allowable 
concentration  —  that  is,  the  extent  to 
which  the  gas  must  be  diluted  with  air  to 
become  practically  harmless.  The  results  of 
these  two  investigations  will  together  af- 
ford the  data  upon  which  plans  and  designs 
for  the  ventilation  of  the  tunnel  may  be 
intelligently  based. 

Problem  1  was  placed  in  the  inmiediate 
charge  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Fieldner,  supervising 
chemist  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station  of  the  Bureau  at  Pitts- 
burgh. Problem  2,  of  which  the  results  are 
here  published,  was  assigned  to  Dr.  Yandell 
Henderson,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Yale 
University  and  Consulting  Physiologist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  work  was  carried 
out  by  him  with  a  staff  of  physiologists  and 
chemists  employed  by  the  Bureau  for  this 
purpose  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory  at 
Yale  University. 


The  investigations  and  formulations  here 
presented  are  of  a  much  wider  scope  than 
the  mere  solution  of  the  problem  raised  by 
the  Hudson  tunnels.  Vehicular  tunnels  are 
being  very  generally  considered  both  as 
substitutes  for  bridges  and  as  a  means  of 
decreasing  distances  and  grades  in  high- 
ways in  mountainous  regions.  Further- 
more,^ the  results  of  these  investigations 
apply  almost  equally  well  to  conditions  in 
garages  and  fire  rooms,  to  the  air  around 
gas  producers,  smelters  and  blast  furnaces, 
to  dwellings  in  which  there  is  an  escape  of 
illuminating  gas,  and,  in  general,  to  all 
places  where  men  are  exposed  to  the  gaseous 
products  of  incomplete  combustion. 

Prior  to  this  investigation,  the  stand- 
ards of  allowable  air  vitiation  with  carbon 
monoxide  have  not  been  precisely  defined. 
The  investigations  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Haldane, 
the  eminent  English  authority,  have  dealt 
chiefly  with  questions  of  the  safety  of 
miners  after  mine  explosions  and  fires,  and 
his  attention  has,  therefore,  generally  been 
directed  to  the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide 
which  would  incapacitate  or  seriously  in- 
convenience a  man,  rather  than  to  those 
amounts  which^are  compatible  with  com- 
plete comfort  and  eflSciency.  For  the  Lon- 
don underground  railways,  however,  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  concentration 
of  not  more  than  one  part  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide in  10,000  of  air  was  desirable.  It  is 
noteworthy,  nevertheless,  that  he  contem- 
plated a  possible  period  of  exposure  suflS- 
cient  for  the  blood  to  approach  equilibrium 
with  this  concentration  in  the  air.  The 
standard  hereinafter  proposed  by  the  au- 
thors appears  at  first  sight  distinctly  higher 
than  that  originally  suggested  by  Dr.  Hal- 
dane, but  when  the  short  time  of  exposure 
in  the  proposed  vehicular  tunnels  is  taken 
into  consideration  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
figures  reached  by  Dr.  Haldane  and  by  the 
authors  for  the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide 
absorbable  without  appreciable  injiu-y  or 
discomfort  are  in  quite  close  agreement. 
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It  might  appear  that  the  ventilation  of 
any  closed  space  should  be  such  as  to  fur- 
nish virtually  as  pure  air  as  that  of  the  city 
streets.  In  that  case,  this  investigation 
would  be  imnecessary,  and  a  standard  of 
not  more  than  one  part  of  carbon  monoxide 
in  10,000  of  air  might  have  been  adopted. 
To  have  attempted,  however,  to  ventilate 
long  tunnels  like  those  imder  the  Hudson 
River,  or  any  similar  closed  space,  so  that 
the  air  would  be  virtually  free  from  carbon 
monoxide,  would  f)erhaps  have  proved 
scarcely  practicable.  It-  would  certainly 
have  beeil  extremely  expensive.  The  wind 
velocities  necessary  in  moving  such  a  vol- 
ume of  air  would  cause  discomfort  to  pas- 
sengers and  might  even  prove  prohibitive 
of  traffic. 

The  standards  here  established  will  re- 
duce the  expense  of  ventilation  greatly 
below  that  required  to  provide  a  carbon 
monoxide  dilution  of  one  to  10,000,  not 
only  in  the  Hudson  tunnels,  but  in  all 
similar  future  undertakings.  These  stand- 
ards will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  valuable  both 
to  hygienists  interested  in  safeguarding  the 
public  health  and  to  engineers  engaged  in 
the  design  of  a  wide  variety  of  projects 
both  above  and  below  ground. 

I.  Fundamental  Considerations 

Although  carbon  monoxide  is  the  cause 
of  more  deaths  than  the  total  due  to  all 
other  gases,  apart  from  a  single  reaction  it 
is  a  physiologically  inert  and  non-poisonous 
substance.  This  reaction  is  its  combination 
with  hemoglobin,  the  red  coloring  matter 
and  oxygen-carrying  element  of  the  blood. 
To  whatever  extent  hemoglobin  is  so  com- 
bined, it  is  rendered  incapable  of  transport- 
ing oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues 
and  organs  of  the  body,  until  the  carbon 
monoxide  is  again  displaced.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  all  of  the  results  of  inhalation 
o€  carbon  monoxide  are  due  directly  or  in- 
directly to  oxygen  deficiency.   Even  when 


other  toxic  substances  are  present  —  as  in 
smoke,  in  fumes  from  explosives  and  in 
other  incomplete  combustions  —  carbon 
monoxide  is  usually  the  chief  cause  of  injury 
or  death.   It  acts  wholly  through  asphyxia. 

The  body  of  to  adult  man  of  average 
weight  contains  enough  hemoglobin  to 
hold  about  600  c.c.  of  oxygen.  If  com- 
pletely saturated,  it  would  hold  the  same 
amount  of  carbon  monoxide,  one  molecule 
of  carbon  monoxide  replacing  one  molecule 
of  oxygen  in  the  blood.  The  absorption  of 
6  c.c.  of  carbon  monoxide  from  the  lungs 
produces,  then,  1  per  cent,  of  saturation 
and  abolishes  1  per  cent,  of  the  oxygen 
capacity. 

The  unit,  in  which  various  concentra- 
tions of  carbon  monoxide  are  commonly 
measured  and  expressed  for  purposes  of 
ventilation,  is  one  "part,"  or  a  certain 
number  of  "parts,"  of  this  gas  mixed  with 
10,000  times  as  much  air.  A  "part"  is  a 
hundredth  of  1  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere. 
A  man  at  rest  breathes  about  8,000  c.c.  of 
air  per  minute,  of  which  about  6,000  c.c. 
reach  his  lungs,  or  60  liters  in  ten  minutes. 
Let  us  suppose  that  this  air  contains  one 
part  of  carbon  monoxide,  or  6  c.c.  in  60 
liters,  and  that  all  of  this  6  c.c.  is  absorbed. 
The  blood  would  then  become  saturated  at 
the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  every  ten  minutes 
per  "part"  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  air. 
Evidently,  the  duration  of  exposure  is  a 
limiting  factor  in  the  amount  absorbed,  for 
one  cannot  absorb  more  than  one  inhales. 

It  appears  that  when  a  man.  begins 
breathing  any  1q,w  concentration  of  carbon 
monoxide  mixed  with  air,  absorption  at 
very  nearly  this  rate  does  occur,  but  only 
at  .first.  Then  the  rate  becomes  slower. 
Even  if  the  exposure  is  prolonged,  carbon 
monoxide  merely  displaces  oxygen  from 
the  blood  up  to  a  point  of  equilibrium  de- 
pending upon  the  relative  amounts,  or 
mass  actions,  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
oxygen  in  the  air  breathed  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  aflSnities  of  the  two  gases  for 
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hemoglobin.  If  thereafter  the  pressure  of 
oxygen  is  high  enough  and  that  of  carbon 
monoxide  is  low,  or  absent  as  in  pure  air, 
oxygen  can  likewise  displace  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  thus  completely  restore  the 
twygen^carrying  power  of  the  hemoglobin. 
Th%  blood  is  neither  directly  changed  nor 
injIMi  by  the  process. 

Hemcflohia  attracts  carbon  monoxide 
about  300  times  as  strongly  as  it  does  oxy- 
gen. Thus,  if  Toj  and  Tco  are  the  pres- 
sures of  oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide,  and 
Hbo,  and  Hbco  the  amounts  of  oxyhemo- 
globin and  carbon  monoxide  hemoglobin 
in  the  blood,  the  relations  are  expressed  by 
the  formula: 


Tiv 


.    Tcoxsoe* 

percentage  Hbco  " 


,or 


Hbco' 

TcoXSOO 


To,  +  (TcoXS»)' 

or  more  specifically,  if  there  are  1,500  parts 
of  oxygen  and  2  ^f  carbon  monoxide,  the 
formula  works  out  to: 


2X300 


=  28.5  per  cent,   satura- 


1500 -j- (2X300) 

tion  with  carbon  monoxide. 

The  air  in  the  lungs  contains  about  1,500 
parts  of  oxygen  in  10,000.  (It  is  actually 
somewhat  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 
The  affinity  of  hemoglobin  for  carbon 
monoxide  may  also  be  less,  or  more,  than 
300.  We  are  here  using  round  numbers 
merely  to  illustrate  the  principle  without 
attempting  mathematical  precision.)  We 
may  calculate  the  blood  equilibrium  for  any 
concentration  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the 
air,  and  from  such  data  we  may  obtain  the 
carbw  jmonoxide  dissociation  curve  of  the 
blood  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  This  curve 
indicates  that,  if  air  containing  two  parts  of 
carbon  monoxide  in  10,000  is  breathed  for  a 
time  long  enough  to  attain  equilibrium,  the 
blood  should  become  about  28  per  cent, 
saturated;  with  four  parts,  44  per  cent.; 
with  six  parts,  54  per  cent.;  and  so  on. 
In  the  curve  it  is  to  be  seen  that,  for  in- 


stance, the  equilibrium  value  for  ten  parts 
of  carbon  monoxide  in  10,000  of  air  is  60.6 
per  cent,  saturation,  which  is  a  sufficient 
degree  of  saturation  to  render  a  man  un- 
conscious and  totally  helpless.  If  con- 
tinued, the  asphyxia  might  lead  to  serious 
f)ermanent  injury  or  even  death. 

The  question  of  greatest  practical  im- 
portance is:  How  long  a  time  would  be 
required  to  attain  this  or  any  other  definite 
percentage  of  saturation?  In  other  words, 
what  is  the  physiological  law  defining  the 
rate  of  absorption  of  carbon  monoxide  into 
the  blood?  From  the  simple  calculation, 
given  previously,  regarding  the  oxygen 
capacity  of  the  body  and  the  volume  of  air 
drawn  into  the  lungs,  it  apF>ears  that  a  man 
breathing  ten  parts  of  carbon  monoxide 
would  inhale  enough  of  the  gas  to  become 
66.6  per  cent,  saturated  in  66.6  minutes. 
But;  as  already  indicated,  the  more  carbon 
monoxide  the  blood  contains,  the  greater 
becomes  the  force  with  which  this  gas  tends 
to  diffuse  out  again  into  the  air.  The  more 
nearly  this  tendency  equals  and  counter- 
balances the  pressure  of  the  gaseous  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  lungs,  the  slower  the  ab- 
sorption of  more  carbon  monoxide  becomes. 
Thus,  to  attain  a  condition  of  complete 
blood  equilibrium  many  hours  would  be 
actually  required;  indeed,  the  time  is  in- 
determinate. Doubtless  other  factors  also 
play  a  part  in  retarding  and  stopping 
absorption. 

It  appeared  to  us,  however,  that  a  d^niie 
quantity  for  determination  would  be  the  time 
required  for  attainment  of  a  percentage  sat- 
uration of  one-half  the  equilibrium  values. 
Thus,  in  an  atmosphere  containing  two 
parts  of  carbon  monoxide,  for  which  the 
blood  equilibrium  is  about  28  per  cent.,  how 
long  a  time  would  be  required  for  the  blood 
to  become  14  per  cent,  saturated?  How 
long  with  four  parts  and  im  equilibrium 
value  of  44,  to  attain  22  per  cent,  satura- 
tion; or  with  six  parts  and  an  equilibrium  of 
54,  to  reach  27  per  cent.?    The  answer  to 
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this  question  is  the  principal  practical  con- 
tribution to  knowledge  which  we  have  to 
make  —  namely,  that  the  time  for  attain- 
meni  of  half  equilibrium  for  persons  sitting  at 
rest  and  breathing  concentrations  of  carbon 
monoxide  up  to  seven  parts  is  never  con- 
siderdbly  less  than  one  hour.  This  fact  is, 
we  believe,  of  fundamental  importance  for 
ventilation  engineering.  We  have  estab- 
lished it  purely  experimentally.  It  might, 
however,  easily  be  correlated  with  the  ox- 
ygen consumption  and  the  carbon  dioxide 
elimination,  but  we  have 
not  thought  this  to  be  of 
practical  importance  to 
the  immediate  object  of 
this  report.  It  does  not, 
nor  does  it  aim  to,  express 
what  the  average  person 
does  under  the  conditions, 
for  many  of  our  siibjects 
fell  much  below  this  rate 
of  absorption.  The  value 
of  the  rule  is  that  it  ex- 
presses the  worst  attain- 
able, or,  so  to  s{>eak,  the 
** maximum  load." 

We  may  here  con- 
veniently consider  the 
question,  often  raised,  of 
possible  extreme  individ- 
ual susceptibiUty.  Such 
susceptibility  might  conceivably  arise  (1) 
from  anemia,  that  is,  a  subnormal  amount 
of  hemoglobin;  (2)  from  an  unusual  avidity 
of  the  individual's  hemoglobin  for  carbon 
monoxide;  (3)  from  unusual  susceptibility 
to  the  ill  eflfects  of  oxygen  deficiency;  or  (4) 
from  a  volume  of  breathing  much  above  the 
ortlinary.  The  first  is  unimportant  prac- 
tically inasmuch  as  anemics  need  not  spend 
long  periods  in  ill- ventilated  garages,  nor 
ride  through  tunnels  on  slow  moving 
trucks.  If,  however,  they  are  transported 
at  the  speed  of  a  passenger  car  or  an  ambu- 
lance through  a  two-mile  tunnel  containing 
the  average  concentration  of  carbon  mon- 


oxide here  to  be  proposed,  the  time  of 
exposure  will  be  too  brief  to  allow  an  ab- 
sorption sufficient  for  any  considerable  ill 
effect.  The  second  possibility  has  been 
investigated  by  us,  but  has  not  been  found 
to  occur.  (Owing  to  their  hi^y  technical 
and  space-consuming  character,  these  stud- 
ies are  omitted  here,  but  will  appear  in  the 
full  report.) 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
individual  differences  ixi  the  degiee  of  the 
ill  effects  induced  by  considerable  oxygen 
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Fio.  1.  —  Final  or  equilibrium  distribution  of  hemoglobin  between  Garix>n 
monoxide  and  oxygen  when  various  low  cx>ncentrations  of  carbon  monoxide  in 
air  are  inhaled  for  an  indefinitely  long  time. 


deficiency.  Aviators  and  mountain  climb- 
ers exhibit  such  differences,  and  in  our  more 
extreme  tests  headache  has  occurred  in 
some  persons  at  a  somewhat  lower  percent- 
age saturation  of  the  blood  than  in  others. 
We  have,  however,  found  no  one  who  ex- 
perienced this  effect  —  the  first  sign  of  ox- 
ygen deficiency  —  under  the  conditions  of 
the  standards  which  we  shall  propose. 

The  volume  of  breathing  is  by  far  the 
most  important  element  in  the  rate  of 
absorption  of  carbon  monoxide  and,  thus, 
in  the  individual  variations  in  the  ill  effects 
of  inhalation  of  this  gas.  In  general,  the 
expired  air  of  a  healthy  man  contains  4  or 
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5  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere  less  oxygen 
than  the  inspu^ed  air,  and  this  percentage 
deficit  is  nearly  the  same  dm'ing  rest  with  a 
breathing  of  8  liters  and  under  physical 
exertion  with  a  respiration  several  times  as 
large.  In  other  words,  the  volume  of 
breathing  is  roughly  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  the  oxidation  and  energy  libera-/ 
tion  occurring  in  the  body.  In  our  observa- 
tions, persons  of "  vigorous  physique  and 
large  breathing  rates  have  absorbed  carbon 
monoxide  much  more  rapidly,  as  measured 
in  percentage  blood  saturation,  than  those 
of  more  sedentary  habit  and  delicate  phy- 
sique. As  the  standard  which  we  shall 
propose  is  one  adjusted  to  protect  even  the 
strong,  it  will  therefore  afford  an  extra 
safeguard  to  the  weak  and  sick,  who 
breathe  little  (except  in  febrile,  cases)  and 
who  would,  accordingly,  absorb  carbon 
monoxide  comparatively  slowly.  Only  in 
the  case  of  children,  whose  active  vitality 
involves  a  relatively  large  food  and  oxygen 
consumption  and  a  corresponding  volume 
of  breathing,  will  this  rule  probably  not 
hold.  But  even  for  the  most  active  child, 
a  period  of  exposure  of  only  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  to  the  concentration  of  carbon 
monoxide  here  approved  will  not  be  long 
enough  for  any  considerable  absorption  of 
the  gas. 

The  particular  problem  before  us  —  that 
of  a  standard  for  the  ventilation  of  the  pro- 
posed vehicular  tunnels  under  the  Hudson 
River  —  may,  therefore,  be  thus  simply 
expressed :  What  percentage  saturations  of 
the  blood  with  carbon  monoxide  cause  ap- 
preciable discomfort  in  healthy  men  sitting 
at  rest,  and  what  percentage  saturations 
do  not?  The  answer  to  this  question,  the 
probable  duration  of  exposure  of  passengers 
through  the  tunnel,  and  the  law  of  carbon 
monoxide  absorption  as  above  stated,  are 
the  three  considerations  on  which  any 
sound  standard  must  be  based. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is, 
we  trust,  clear  that  standards  of  concentra- 


tion, which  will  adequately  protect  men 
exposed  for  the  greater  part  of  an  hour,  will 
afford  an  enormous  factor  of  safety  for 
persons  inhaling  the  vitiated  air  for  only 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  We  are  informed  by 
the  engineers  that  all  traffic  through  the 
tunnels  will  be  in.  two  distinct  classes  — 
namely,  passenger  cars,  which  will  make 
the  trip  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and 
trucks  which  may  take  as  Tong  as  thirty- 
five  or  forty  minutes.  The  standards  which 
we  set  ourselves  to  work  out  are  such  as  will 
afford  not  only  absolute  safety  but  also 
complete  freedom  from  any  trace  of  dis- 
comfort for  healthy  and  vigorous  adults 
exposed  for  periods  of  forty-five  to  sixty 
minutes. 

n.   Experiments  on  Men  in  Six  Cubic 
Meter  Chamber 

The  method  of  studying  the  effects  of 
various  concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide 
upon  which  we  have  chiefly  relied  for 
establishing  our  standard  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  2.  It  involves  a  chamber  of  6.4 
cubic  meters,  or  226  cubic  feet,  capacity, 
the  walls  and  door  of  which  are  covered 
with  galvanized  sheet  iron  with  soldered 
joints.  The  door  is  easily  made  gas-tight 
by  placing  long  strips  of  broad  (2-inch) 
adhesive  plaster  over  the  cracks  along  lin- 
tel, jambs,  and  sill.  The  chamber  holds  any 
concentration  of  gas  for  a  day  without  ap- 
preciable loSs  from  diffusion  through  undis- 
covered leaks.  A  small  hole  in  the  door, 
covered  by  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  al- 
lows the  hand  of  the  subject  to  be  thrust 
outside  for  the  withdrawal  of  blood. 

Into  this  chamber  are  introduced  meas- 
ured amounts  of  pure  carbon  monoxide, 
made  by  dripping  formic  acid  into  strong 
sulphuricacid  and  distilling  it  by  gentle  heat 
into  a  large  bottle  filled  with  water,  which 
ithe  gas  displaces.  The  concentration  of  gas 
desired  in  the  chamber  is  obtained  by  run- 
ning into  the  bottle  640  c.c.  of  water  per 
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part  of  carbon  monoxide  desired,  and  thus 
displacing  this  volume  of  gas  from  the 
bottle  through  a  tube  into  the  chamber. 
An  electric  fan  in  the  chamber  insures  im- 
mediate and  complete  mixing.  In  our  ex- 
p>eriments,  two  checks  on  the  concentration! 
of  gas  in  the  chamber  were 
obtained:  (1)  by  analysis 
of  the  carbon  monoxide, 
before  it  was  introduced, 
by  means  of  a  modified 
Orsat  apparatus,  and 
ignition  with  an  electri- 
cally heated  platinum 
spiral;  and  (2)  by  analysis 
of  a  mixed  sample  of  the 
air  from  the  chamber  by 
the  iodine  pentoxide 
method,  or  by  means  of 
diluted  blood.  (For  a  de- 
scription of  these  analyt- 
ical methods,  see  biblio- 
graphical references 
1,2,3.) 

In  this  chamber,  in 
turn,  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  this  investigation 
and  a  few  other  persons 
spent  periods  of  one  hour 
after  amounts  of  carbon 
monoxide  from  two  to 
eight  parts,  and  in  one 
case  ten  parts,  had  been 
introduced.  While  the 
subjects  sat  and  read  most 
of  the  time,  there  were 
a  suflScient  number  of 
acts — such  as  turning  on 
the  electric  fan,  standing  up  to  look  out  of 
the  window  for  a  moment,  opening  and 
closing  flasks  to  take  air  samples  for  later 
analysis,  etc.  —  to  correspond  fairly  well 
with  the  activity  of  the  driver  of  a  car. 
When  we  speak  of  the  absorption  of  carbon 
monoxide  by  a  person  "sitting  at  rest,"  the 
condition  must,  therefore,  be  understood  as 
only  such  moderate  rest  as  this. 


Blood,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  or 
thirty  drops,  was  drawn  from  a  finger  be- 
fore the  subject  entered  the  chainber;  and 
0.02  c.c.  were  drawn  at  the  middle  of  the 
period  arid  at  the  end,  and  usrually  once  or 
twice  during  the  next  three  hours.    These 
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Fio.  2.  —  Six  cubic  meter  chamber  and  apparatus  for  introducing  measured 
amounts  of  carbon  monoxide.  This  chamber  consists  of  a  wooden  framework 
covered  with  sheet  iron.  It  contains  a  chair,  table,  and  electric  fan.  It  can  be 
hermetically  sealed  by  applying  long  and  broad  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
over  crevices  between  the  door  and  the  chamber  walls.  The  hand  hole  in  the 
door  is  ^Iso  sealed  by  plaster.  Through  this  hole  the  subject  may  thrust  his 
hand  when  samples  of  blood  are  required  for  analysis. 

With  the  diffusion  fan  running,  measured  quantities  of  water  are  introduced 
into  the  funnel.  By  opening  the  pinch  clamps  carbon  monoxide  is  displaced 
from  the  bottle  into  the  diamber.  Samples  of  air  for  analysis  may  be  with- 
drawn from  the  chamber  by  means  of  the  sampling  tube.  A  rubber  bag  allows 
for  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  chamber  air  with  changes  of  temperature. 


blood  samples  were  analyzed  for  carbon 
monoxide  by  the  carmine  method  (3). 

After  the  subject  had  been  out  of  the 
chamber  for  a  few  minutes,  the  tension  of 
carbon  monoxide  in  his  lungs,  supposedly 
in  equilibrium  with  the  blood,  was  deter- 
mined by  breathing  back  and  forth  several 
times,  during  twenty  to  thirty  seconds, 
into  a  rubber  bag.   Football  or  basket  ball 
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"bladders"  were  used  for  this  purpose. 
(A  series  of  check  determinations  on  four 
subjects  showed  that  the  maximum  con- 
centration of  carbon  monoxide  from  these 
bags  was  reached  in  five  rebreathings  dur^ 
ing  thirty  seconds.)  This  air  was  then 
analyzed  for  carbon  monoxide  by  the  iodine 
pentoxide  method,  or  by  the  blood  carmine 
method.  The  subject's  volume  of  resting 
breathing  was  determined  either  in  or  out- 
side of  the  chamber  by  means  of  a  mouth- 
piece, nose  clip,  double  valves,  and  Douglas 
bag  and  gas  meter;  and  the  volume  per 
minute  was  calculated'. 

In  some  experiments  the  respiration  was 
increased  by  exercise,  and  the  increase  was 
measured  and  correlated  with  the  corre- 
spondingly greater  absorption  of  carbon 
monoxide.  In  these  experiments  the  sub- 
jects did  "stationary*'  walking  or  run- 
ning in  the  chamber  by  lifting  the  feet  and 
stamping.  The  exertion  involved  is  con- 
siderable, but  with  care  it  can  be  kept  quite 
uniform  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  The 
pulse  was  counted  in  the  chamber,  and 
before  and  after  the  test.  The  eflPects  on  the 
pulse  and  respiration  of  running  up  and 
down  four  flights  of  stairs,  each  18  feet 
vertically,  were  also  determined  before  and 
after  the  period  in  the  chamber. 

In  a  few  cases  the  retinal  fields  were  de- 
termined and  plotted.  With  the  degrees  of 
anoxemia  occurring  in  these  experiments, 
however,  the  eflfects  on  vision  in  this  respect 
were  unimportant.  The  Romberg  test,  the 
ability  to  stand  erect  with  eyes  closed  with- 
out wavering,  was  also  used,  and  in  some 
cases,  after  an  hour  in  eight  parts  of  carbon 
monoxide,  it  showed  marked  loss  of  equilib- 
rium* 

But  of  all  signs  and  tests,  both  in  the  ex- 
periments in  the  small  chamber  here  under 
discussion  and  in  those  that  are  to  be 
described  in  the  next  section,  the  typical 
carbon  monoxide,  or  oxygen  deficiency, 
headache  proved  most  definite  and  reliable. 
It  is  a  distinctly  localized  pain,  usually 


frontal,  throbbing,  intensified  by  lying 
down  or  by  exertion.  It  is  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  more  or  less  nausea,  readily 
increasing  to  vomiting.  The  mind  is  not 
clear,  except  with  an  effort,  and  one's 
surroundings  seem  a  little  strange.  The 
temper  is  easily  upset,  very  much  as  in 
alcoholic  intoxication,  and  the  judgment  is 
likely  to  be  bad.  There  are  wide  variations 
in  the  degree  of  this  headache,  but  in  the 
experiments  discussed  in  this  section  it  was 
never  extreme.  On  the  border  line  it 
verged  merely  into  slight  lassitude.  As  a 
criterion  of  the  effect  of  carbon  monoxide, 
however,  it  is  more  distinct  than  any  arti- 
ficial test.  Concentrations  of  gas  too  weak 
and  periods  of  exposure  too  short  to  induce 
*  this  sign  in  anyone  may  be .  considered 
entirely  harmless. 

From  Table  1,  in  which  the  data  of 
thirty-two  experiments  performed  in  this 
way  on  nine  men  and  one  woman  are  given, 
it  appears  that  no  one  had  an  appreciable 
degree  of  headache  after  a  period  of  one 
hour  in  the  chamber  with  four  parts  of  car- 
bon monoxide  or  less,  and  that  with  six 
parts  the  effect,  if  any,  was  usually  very 
slight.  With  eight  parts  there  was  decided 
discomfort  for  some  hours,  although  not 
enough  to  interfere  with  eflScient  work  in 
the  laboratory  or  at  the  desk.  After  an 
hour  in  ten  parts  even  an  unusually  resist- 
ant subject  was  rather  miserable  and  averse 
to  work  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  could  still 
recognize  the  effects  after  twelve  hours. 
Examination  of  these  data  enables  us  to 
reach  a  working  rule  regarding  the  rate  of 
absorption  of  carbon  monoxide,  for  we  find 
that  up  to  and  including  concentrations  of 
six  parts  of  carbon  monoxide  in  10,000  of 
air  the  figures  in  column  3  of  Table  1  do  not 
exceed  values  of  about  one-half  those  for 
complete  equilibrium  given  in  Table  2  and 
drawn  in  Figure  1. 

In  other  words,  during  one  hour  sitting  at 
rest  in  such  atmospheres,  a  man's  blood 
never  absorbs  appreciably  more  than  half 
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the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide  which  it 
would  take  up  if  he  stayed  in  the  atmos- 
phere indefinitely.  Inactive  and  small 
breathing  persons  absorb  less.  At  concen- 
trations of  eight  and  ten  parts  of  carbon 
monoxide  the  figures  deviate  sUghtly  from 
this  rule,  but  the  rule  of  half  satiu-ation 
appears  to  be  safe  and  convenient  up  to 
seven  parts.  It  appears  further  that  a  man 


under  exertion  even  more.  These  figures 
may  be  directly  apphed  to  conditions  as 
they  occur  in  regard  to  absorption  of  carbon 
monoxide.  The  estimation  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  half  equilibrium  must  be  short- 
ened accordingly. 

Elimination  of  Carbon  Monoxide.  —  As 
regards  the  eUmination  of  carbon  monoxide 
after  gassing,  our  data  show  that  the  proc- 


TABLE  1. 

—  PHYSIOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  MEN  IN  SIX  CUBIC  METER 

GASSING  CHAMBERS 

Number  of 

Concentra- 
tion of  CO 
in  Air 

Blood  CO  Percentage 
Saturation 

Alveolar  Air  CO 
Parta  in  10,000 

Puke 

Experiments 

Normal 

After  Gassing 

Symptoms 

Parts  * 
in  10,000 

After 
One  Hour 

One  How 

2 

% 

11-12 

• 

70-80 

70-76 

Done 

3 

8 

18, 10, 14 

72,84,74 

72,82,74 

a  X 

11 

4 

5 

22,18,17.18,14, 
14,20,21 

1.36, 1.33, 1.30 
0.9 

72,74,72,76, 
76.70,80 

68,76,72.80. 

72,74,82 

6 

21, 16, 16, 25, 26, 

1.30, 1.26, 1.98. 

72,74,80,72, 

72.74,82,72, 

none  in  seven  cases. 

17, 16, 18, 18 

1.20, 1.00, 1.24, 
1.25,  2.30 

74,78 

74 

slight  frontal  headache 
in  two  cases 

8 

82,27.8.34,26 

2.3, 1.4, 2.0 

72,76.74 

88.80,84 

decided  headache  four 
to  eight  hours 

0 

34 

76 

80 

decided  frontal  head- 
ache;    irritable  for  six 
hours;  insomnia 

10 

38 

78 

90 

throbbing  frontal  head- 
ache; irritable;  at  times 
Cheyne-Stokes'  breath- 
ing 

1  The  figures  in  column  S  of  the  above  table  are  seen  to  be  never  more  than  half  the  equilibrium  values  at  concentrations  of  six  parts,  or 
leas,  in  10,000  of  air.     For  equilibrium  values  see  Table  1. 

A  number  ci  escperiments  on  the  influence  of  exerdae  were  also  carried  out  in  the  chamber.  When  the  volume  of  breathing  was  thus  in- 
creased the  rate  of  absorption  of  carbon  monoxide  was  proportionally  increased. 


who  exercises  sufficiently  to  double  the 
volume  of  breathing  absorbs  as  much  car- 
bon monoxide  in  half  an  hour  as  he  does  at 
rest  in  one  hour.   We  have  found  in  other 

TABLE  2.  — EQUILIBRIUM  VALUES 
OBTAINABLE  FROM  FIGURE  1 


8 


10 


ParUofCOmAir         12       8       4       5       6 
Percentage  Satura 

tion  of  Blood       .     10.6  28.5  87.4  44.4  50.0  54.5  58.3  61.5  64.8  66.6 
\ 

experiments,  which  need  not  be  given  here 
in  detail,  that  when  walking  fast  a  man 
breathes  about  twice  as  much  air  as  when 
sitting  still  and  that  when  hurrying  or 
doing  rather  heavy  manual  labor  he 
breathes  about  three  times  as  much,  and 


ess  is  not  complete  until  one  or  two  hours, 
or  even  longer,  after  return  to  fresh  air. 
Roughly,  the  rate  of  elimination  is  30  to  50 
per  cent,  per  hour,  depending  doubtless  on 
bodily  activity  and  the  volume  of  fresh  air 
breathed.  This  evidence  is  summarized  in 
Figure  3. 

III.    Rate  of  Absorption  of  Carbon 
Monoxide  and   Standards   of  Allow- 
able Vitiation  of  the  Air 

The  essential  practical  results  of  the  ex- 
periments in  the  6  cubic  meter  chamber, 
and  indeed  of  this  entire  investigation,  are 
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Fio.  3.  —  The  rate  of  elimination  of  carbon  monoxide  after  gassing.   Solid  lines  are  from  analyses 
of  blood,  and  dotted  lines  from  analyses  of  pulmonary  air. 
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Fio.  4.  —  Curves  showing  rate  of  absorption  of  carbon  monoxide  by  the  blood  in  persons  exposed 
to  concentrations  up  to  seven  parts  of  carbon  monoxide  in  10,000  of  air,  for  periods  up  to  one  hour, 
during  rest  (sitting),  and  for  snorter  periods  of  walking  and  working.  For  discussion  see  text. 
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summed  up  in  Figiu*e  4,  which  shows  the 
rate  at  which  carbon  monoxide  may  be  ab- 
sorbed and  the  amoimts  at  which  physi- 
ological effects  may  occur.  It  is  based  on 
the  data  in  Table  1,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  obtained  from  experiments  on  a 
large  nmnber^of  people  in  the  large  gassing 
chamber  -r-  evidence  which  is  to  be  pre- 
sented in  Section  V.  The  curves  are  drawn 
to  show  the  rate  of  absorption  of  carbon 
monoxide  when  air  with  various  concen- 
trations from  one  to  seven  parts  of  this  gas 
in  10,000  is  breathed.  They  express  the 
absorption  by  the  blood  during  one  hoiu* 
of  one-half  the  amoimt  of  carbon  monoxide 
that  would  be  taken  up  after  prolonged 
stay  in  each  of  these  atmospheres. 

One  of  the  columns  of  figures  at  the  left 
in  this  diagram  expresses  the  percentage 
saturation  attained  by  the  blood;  the  other 
column  shows  the  corresponding  tension  of 
carbon  monoxide  in  the  atmosphere  in 
parts  per  10,000  of  air,  with  which  the 
blood  would  be  in  gaseous  equilibrium.  In 
.other  words,  the  figiu'es  in  column  2  indi- 
cate the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide  that 
should  be  found  in  a  pulmonary  air  sample, 
obtained  by  the  method  of  rebreathing  into 
a  rubber  bag,  when  the  blood  in  the  lungs 
contains  these  percentages  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide. The  three  lines  below  the  base  line 
show  respectively  the  (minimum)  time  re- 
quired to  reach  these  percentage  satura- 
tions when  the  subject  is  at  rest,  when  he  is 
walking  at  a  moderate  pace  and  breathing 
a  double  volume  of  air,  and  when  he  is  suf- 
ficiently active  to  breathe  threefold,  as  a 
man  at  even  moderate  work  may  do.  Hori- 
zontal dotted  lines  have  been  drawn  at  the 
levels  of  12  and  18  per  cent,  blood  satura- 
tion, corresponding  to  tensions  of  1.0  and 
1.5  parts  per  10,000.  The  lower  line  indi- 
cates the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide  which 
even  after  an  exposure  of  several  hours 
would  not  induce  very  disagreeable  effects. 
The  upper  line  expresses  the  level  above 
which,  in  oiu*  experiments,  slight  discom- 


fort and  headache  have  sometimes  resulted 
after  an  exposure  of  one  hour. 

This  diagram  has  a  very  wide  applica- 
tion. One  may  take  off  from  the  curves,  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  dividers,  the  quantities 
of  carbon  monoxide  which  may  be  ab- 
sorbed by  a  person  passing  through  any 
variety  of  concentrations  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide, as  may  be  the  case  in  different  parts 
of  a  tunnel.  From  the  curves,  one  sees  at  a 
glance  that  if  the  tunnel  is  ventilated  trans- 
versely so  as  to  contain  everywhere  four 
parts  of  carbon  monoxide  in  10,000  — 
corresponding  to  2,500  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  per  minute  per  cubic  foot  of  carbon 
monoxide  produced  by  cars  —  a  passage  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  rate  for  slow 
trucks,  would  produce  no  appreciable  dis- 
comfort. It  is  also  evident  when  one  plots 
the  matter  out,  as  has  been  done  for  the 
sake  of  illustration  in  Figures  5a,  5b,  and 
5c,  that  if  the  tunnel  is  ventilated  lon- 
gitudinally and  the  effluent  air  contains  six 
parts  of  carbon  monoxide,  the  physiological 
effect  will  be  at  least  as  good  as  with  a  imi- 
form  concentration  of  foiu*  parts  in  10,000. 
In  this  case  the  ventilating  fans  need  supply 
only  10,000  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  6 
cubic  feet  of  carbon  monoxide  thrown  off 
by  the-  cars  in  the  tunnel,  or  1,666  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute  per  cubic  foot  of 
carbon  monoxide.  This  is  true  if  the  air  is 
forced  in  at  one  end  and  out  at  the  other, 
and  it  is  also  true  if  the  tunnel  is  ventilated 
in  sections  so  that  the  air  at  some  points 
contains  only  a  trace  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  at  others  is  contaminated  progres- 
sively with  from  one  to  seven  parts  in 
10,000  of  air.  This  would  be  the  case,  for 
instance,  if  fresh  air  were  driven  in  at  the 
middle  and  ends  of  the  tunnel  and  drawn 
out  at  the  two  intermediate  points;  e.  jr.,  air 
shafts  at  the  pier  heads  on  each  side  of  the 
Hudson  River.  This  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  5d. 

It  is  evident  from  this  diagram  that  if  at 
any  point  the  concentration  exceeds   six 
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Fig.  5a.  —  Illustration  of  method  for  applying  absorption  curve  data  to  specific  conditions  arising 
in  a  vehicular  tunnel.  Longitudinal  ventilation.  Subject  in  a  sitting  position  travelling  in  direction  of 
air  current.  Duration  of  passage  through  tunnel  thirty-five  minutes.  The  altitudes  of  the  triangles 
express  the  increments  of  saturation  of  the  subject's  blood  while  passing  through  atmospheres  increas- 
ing progressively  in  their  carbon  monoxide  content.  £ffluent  air  —  seven  parts  carbon  monoxide 
in  10,000  of  air. 
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Fio.  5b.  —  Illustration  of  method  for  applying  absorption  ciu-ve  data  to  specific  conditions  arising 
in  a  vehicular  tunnel.  Longitudinal  ventilation.  Subject  travelling  against  air  current.  Duration 
of  passage  through  tunnel  thirty  minutes.  The  altitudes  of  the  triangles  express  the  increments  of 
saturation  of  the  subject's  blood  while  passing  from  effluent  air  containing  seven  parts  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  10,000  through  atmospheres  decreasing  progressively  in  their  carbon  monoxide  content. 
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Fig.  5c.  —  Illustration  of  method  for  applying  absorption  curve  data  to  specific  conditions  arising 
in  a  vehicular  tunnel.  Longitudinal  ventilation.  Subject  walking  in  direction  of  air  current.  The 
altitudes  of  the  triangles  as  under  Figure  5a. 
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Fio.  5d.  —  Illustration  of  method  for  applying  absorption  curve  data  to  specific  conditions  arising 
in  a  vehicular  tunnel.  Distributed  ventilation.  Subject  in  a  sitting  position  travelling  from  A  to  E. 
Duration  of  passage  through  tunnel  sixty  minutes.  The  dots  indicate  the  percentage  saturation  of 
the  subject's  blo<>d  at  various  stages  of  the  passage.  The  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  indicate  the 
percentage  saturation  of  the  blood  when  the  corresponding  points  in  the  tunnel  are  passed. 
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parts  of  carbon  monoxide  in  10,000  of  air, 
men  doing  hard  work  for  even  a  short  time 
will  be  unfavorably  affected.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  curves  show  that  passengers  in 
cars  going  through  the  tunnel  in  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  will  absorb  very  httle  car- 
bon monoxide  —  a  factor  of  safety  which 
is,  we  believe,  suflBcient  to  afford  ample 
protection  for  children  and  invalids.  The 
standard  here  proposed  for  exposures  of 
forty-five  minutes  —  four  parts  in  10,000 
or  its  equivalent  in  an  average  of  concen- 
trations from  zero  up  to  six  in  10,000  — 
affords,  in  the  hght  of  our  experiments,  not 
only  complete  safety  but  also  an  assurance 


of  freedom  from  disagreeable  effects.  Risk 
of  considerable  discomfort  would  begin  at 
eight  to  ten  parts  of  carbon  monoxide  in 
10,000  of  air  in  periods  of  one  hour  during 
rest  and  for  shorter  periods  during  exertion. 
Actual  danger  would  begin  with  concen- 
trations not  very  much  higher  and  periods 
not  very  much  longer.  The  point  should  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  we  are  dealing 
only  with  a  standard  of  chemical  purity 'of 
the  air.  Other  features  of  tunnel  ventila- 
tion as,  for  example,  wind  velocity,  mois- 
ture, temperature,  etc.,  are  not  included  in 
the  standard  here  defined,  nor  is  comfort  in 
these  respects  assured  by  it. 


(To  be  continued) 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FATIGUE  ON  HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY' 

H.  M.  VERNON.  M.D. 

Investigator  for  the  Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board,  Lojidon 


THE  final  and  most  important  test  of 
the  fatigue  of  a  man's  calling  is  to  be 
found  in  the  effect  which  it  has  on  his 
health  and  longevity.  Provided  that  he 
does  not  suffer  more  sickness  than  men  in 
the  healthiest  trades,  and  shoWs  no  greater 
mortality,  he  has  little  ground  for  com- 
plaint even  if  his  occupation  is  such  as  to 
induce  a  considerable  degree  of  fatigue. 
Such  fatigue  must  be  within  physiological 
limits,  and  so  long  as  it  does  not  exceed 
these  limits  and  become  pathological,  it 
does  him  little  or  no  harm. 

Unfortunately  it  is  a  by  no  means  easy 
problem   to   determine   the   influence   of 
fatigue  on  sickness  and  mortality.     We 
know  that  in  some  occupations,  such  as 
those  of  the  potter,  stone  quarrier,  and  file 
maker,  the  abnormal  sickness  and  mor- 
tality experienced  are  due  largely  to  the 
inhalation  of  dust.    In  other  occupations, 
such  as  those  of  lead  and  arsenic  workers, 
they  are  due  to  the  poisonous  action  of  the 
substances  handled;  and  in  others,  such  as 
sorting  wool  and  hides,  they  are  due  to 
bacterial  infection.    Again,  we  know  that 
industrial  workers  who  have  spent  all  their 
lives  in  the  crowded  quarters  of  town  dwell- 
ings have,  as  a  ride,  a  poorer  physique  than 
those  brought  up  in  more  healthy  surround- 
ings, and  for  this  reason  they  may  show  a 
greater  sickness  and  mortality,  apart  from 
any    occupational    effect.     For   instance, 
I>r.  Arkle  (1)  measured  the  height  and 
DV'eight  of  the  boys  in  the  different  grade 
schools  at  Liverpool,  and  he  found  that 
^rhile  boys  of  14  years  of  age  from  the 
higher  grade  schools  were  61.7  inches  in 
height  and   weighed  94.6   pounds,   those 
boys  of  the  same  age  from  the  council 

*  Received  for  publication  Jan.  18,  1921. 


schools,  who  were  the  sons  of  unemployed 
and  casual  laborers,  were  6.5  inches  less  in 
height  and  23.4  pounds  less  in  weight. 
Boys  of  intermediate  social  status  showed 
intermediate  measurements. 

Sickness  Records 

It  is,  nevertheless,  of  such  importance 
for  us  to  determine  what  effect,  if  any, 
fatigue  may  have  on  sickness  and  longevity 
that  even  a  prehminary  and  imperfect  at- 
tempt at  its  estimation  is  instructive.  Such 
an  attempt  I  have  recently  made  in  one 
of  the  heaviest  of  our  industries,  the  iron 
and  steel  trade  (2).  Under  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Act  the  sickness  of  all 
industrial  workers  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  systematically  recorded  since  1913, 
and  much  of  this  material  is  in  a  form  suit- 
able for  statistical  treatment.  Working  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Rusher,  F.I.A., 
an  actuary  of  long  experience,  I  tabulated 
the  sickness  and  mortality  records  of  about 
24,000  iron  and  steel  workers  for  a  six-year 
period,  1913-1918,  and  Mr.  Rusher  and  his 
staff  have  worked  up  this  material  accord- 
ing to  approved  actuarial  methods.  My 
object  was  to  separate  the  men  into  clearly 
defined  occupational  groups,  the  character 
of  whose  work  was  well  known  to  me  as  the 
result  of  close  observation.  Among  the 
steel  workers,  five  clearly  defined  groups  of 
skilled  men  were  thereby  obtained,  while  a 
certain  number  of  other  skilled  men,  whose 
numbers  were  too  small  tcf  admit  of  their 
consideration  as  separate  groups,  had  to  be 
thrown  into  the  general  group  of  unskilled 
laborers  and  others. 

The  number  of  days  of  sickness  per  year 
suffered  by  these  occupational  groups  are 
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recorded  in  Table  1.  On  an  average  they 
came  to  6.5  working  days  i>er  year,  and  in 
addition  there  was  a  small  amount  of  time 
(estimated  as  0.6  day)  which  is  not  com- 
pensated for  under  the  Insurance  Act,  and 
which  is  not  included  in  the  recorded 
figures.  The  group  of  steel  milters  (on 
open  hearth  furnaces),  teemers,  and  pit- 
men head  the  list,  and  show  23  per  cent, 
more  sickness  than  the  average  of  all  the 
workers  combined.  Next  come  the  pud- 
dlers  of  wrought  iron,  with  a  20  per  cent, 
excess;  then,  the  tinplate  mill-men  with  a 


bago,  myalgia,  and  neuritis;  (6)  pneumonia, 
bronchitis,  influenza,  pleurisy,  catarrh,  and 
sore  throat  (but  not  phthisis);  (c)  injuries 
incurred  when  following  employment;  (rf) 
sickness  due  to  other  causes,  and  injuries 
incurred  apart  from  employment. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  1  that  the  ex- 
cess of  sickness  experienced  by  the  puddlers 
was  due  entirely  to  rheumatism  and  re- 
spiratory diseases,  probably  resulting  from 
the  habits  of  the  men.  The  puddlers  gen- 
erally work  in  couples,  and  they  put  in 
alternate  periods  of  about  twenty  minutes 


TABLE  1.  — DAYS  OF  SICKNESS  PER  YEAR  EXPERIENCED  BY  STEEL  WORKERS  AGED 

16  TO  70  (191*-1918) 


Approxi- 
mate 
Number 

of 
Workers 

Days  of  Sickness  per  Year  Due  to 

Percentage  Variation  from  Average  of  AU 
Workers  Combined 

Occupation 

Rheu- 
matism 

Respir- 
atory 
Dis- 
eases 

In- 
juries 

Other 
Causes 

AU 
Causes 

Rheu- 
matism 

Respir- 
atory 
Dis- 
eases 

In- 
juries 

Other 
Causes 

All 
Causes 

Steel  melters,  teemers,  and  pitmen.  . 
Puddlers 

1,740 

970 

2,090 

2,470 

1,660 
11,740 

1.3 
1.6 
0.9 

0.9 

0.6 
0.8 

2.2 
2.7 
2.1 

2.0 

2.2 
1.9 

1.2 
0.7 
0.8 

0.9 

0.4 
0.5 

3.3 
2.8 
3.5 

3.2 

2.8 
2.7 

8.0 
7.8 
7.3 

7.0 

6.0 
5.9 

+44 
+78 

-33 
-11 

+10 

+35 
+5 

+10 
-5 

+71 

+14 

+29 

-43 
-29 

+14 
-3 

+21 

+10 

-3 

-7 

+23 
+20 

Tinplate  mill  men 

+12 

Rolling-mill  men,  soaker  men,  hot- 
bank  in<*n 

+8 

Engine  men,  crane  men,  locomotive 
men 

-8 

All  other  workers  Gargely  laborers) . . 

-9 

All  workers  combined 

20,670 

0.9 

2.0 

0.7 

2.9 

6.5 

12  per  cent,  excess;  and  then  the  rolling- 
mill  men,  with  an  8  per  cent,  excess.  All 
of  these  men  work  imder  trying  conditions 
of  high  temi>erature,  especially  the  first 
three  groups  mentioned,  while  the  engine 
men  and  the  general  workers,  who  for  the 
most  part  work  imder  ordinary  conditions 
of  temperature,  were  fomid  to  show  8  or 
9  per  cent,  less  sickness  than  the  average. 
At  first  sight,  therefore,  we  seem  to  have  a 
clear  relationship  between  cause  and  ef- 
fect, but  an  analysis  of  the  time  lost  under 
the  various  categories  of  sickness  does  not 
altogether  bear  out  the  simplicity  of  the 
relationship.  Sickness  was  classified  under 
(a)  rheumatism  (acute  and  chronic),  lum- 


of  very  strenuous  work  at  puddling  their 
molten  iron,  and  of  comparatively  light 
work.  They  perspire  freely  during  their 
heavy  work,  and  as  they  sit  about  a  ,good 
deal  during  their  intermediate  periods, 
usually  in  a  draft,  they  render  themselves 
very  liable  to  chills.  The  tinplate  mill- 
men,  whose  work  is  on  the  whole  as  hot 
and  heavy  as  that  of  the  puddlers,  show 
no  excess  of  rheumatism  and  respiratory 
disease.  This  is  due,  I  believe,  to  the  fact 
that  these  men  work  continuously  through- 
out their  six  or  eight-hour  shift.  I  kept 
groups  of  them  under  observation  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  I  found  that  they  seldom 
took  rest  pauses  of  more  than  four  minutes* 
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duration,  and  never  rested  more  than  nine 
minutes  (3). 

It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  extra  sick- 
ness suffered  by  the  tinplate  mill-men  is  due 
to  "other  causes,"  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  is  the  result  of  fatigue,  which  lowers 
their  resistance  to  disease  in  general.  The 
steel  melters  show,  an  excess  of  sickness 
from  rheumatism  and  from  respiratory 
diseases,  as  well  as  from  "other  causes," 
and  this  general  excess  definitely  suggests  a 
fatigue  effect.  The  work  done  by  the  steel 
melters  when  fettling  (t.  e.,  mending)  the 
bottom  of  their  furnaces  is  more  strenuous 
and  exhausting  than  any  other  kind  of  in- 


of  55  to  69  years  of  age,  lost  6.3  times  more 
time  from  rheumatism  than  the  yolmg 
men  of  16  to  29.  This  great  increase  was 
specially  observed  in  the  men  working  at 
high  temperatures,  and  the  older  steel 
melters  and  pitmen  lost  no  less  than  7.7 
times  more  time  than  the  young  ones.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  older  engine  men  and 
"  other  workers  "  lost  only  3  to  5  times  more 
time  from  rheumatism  than  the  young  men 
in  the  same  occupations.  It  is  true  that  the 
total  number  of  days  lost  by  the  older  men 
in  no  case  exceeded  3.1  days  i>er  year,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  efficiency  of  the  men 
would  be  lowered  for  weeks  every  year, 


TABLE  2.  — DAYS  OF  SICKNESS  PER  YEAR  AMONG  BLAST  FURNACE  MEN  BY  AGE  GROUPS 


Days  of  Sicknen  per  Year  by  Age  Groups  Due  to 

OccupAtkm 

Rheumatisin 

Respiratory  Diseases 

AU  Causes  Combined 

19-9S 

84-48 

16-38 

84-18 

40-09 

18^88 

84-48 

49-69 

Batfow  fillers 

1.0 
1.8 
0.4 

1.1 
1.0 
1.8 

3.8 
4.0 

2.7 

2.7 
2.8 
2.8 

2.6 
2.6 
2.0 

4.2 
4.9 
8.6 

8.5 
6.6 
4.4 

7.5 
7.8 
7.9. 

12.7 

15.9 

OUier  workers 

18.1 

All  workers  combined 

1.0 

1.1 

8.4 

2.4 

2.4 

4.1 

6.8 

7.7 

18.6 

dustrial  labor  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
It  obliges  the  men  to  approach  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  partly  open  doors  of  the 
white  hot  furnace,  and  to  push  away  the 
pK)ols  of  molten  steel  with  a  kind  of  rake 
or  "rabble."  Subsequently  the  depressions 
in  the  bottom  have  to  be  filled  up  with 
dolomite  or  other  material.  This  heavy 
work  is  very  intermittent,  and  it  lasts, 
on  an  average,  only  an  hour  or  less  i>er 
shift.  After  doing  it  the  men  not  infre- 
quently change  their  wet  shirts.  Also,  un- 
like the  puddlers,  they  are  often  provided 
with  shelters  into  which  they  can  retire,  so 
there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  their 
excess  of  rheumatism  and  respiratory  dis- 
ease may  be  due  not  only  to  chills  arising 
from  their  work,  but  to  lowered  bodily 
resistance,  the  result  of  fatigue. 

On  separating  the  workers  according  to 
age  groups,  it  was  found  that  the  older  men. 


rather  than  for  days,  in  consequence  of 
rheumatic  pains. 

Data  relating  to  blast  furnace  men  are 
recorded  in  Table  2.  They  were  obtained 
from  a  different  "Approved  Society" 
(working  under  the  Insurance  Act)  from 
that  of  the  steel  workers,  and  they  are 
classified  in  different  age  groups.  They  re- 
late to  1,002  blast  furnace  men,  and  they 
show  that  men  of  16  to  48  years  of  age  ex- 
perienced one  to  two  days'  more  sickness 
I>ier  year  than  the  steel  workers,  while  men 
of  49  to  69  experienced  about  four  days' 
more  sickness.  The  excess  of  sickness  was 
due  partly  to  respiratory  diseases,  but 
especially  to  rheumatism.  Thus,  the  men 
of  49  to  69  lost  3.4  days  from  this  cause, 
while  steel  workers  of  the  same  age  lost 
only  1.7  days,  or  half  as  much.  It  seems 
highly  probable  that  this  excess  of  sickness 
from  rheumatism  and  respiratory  disease 
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was  due  to  exposure  to  the  weather,  for  it 
was  specially  marked  in  the  barrow  fillers 
and  the  laborers,  who  are  almost  always 
working  in  the  open  without  any  kind  of 
protection  from  the  elements.  It  was  less 
evident  in  the  other  and  more  protected 
group  of  men,  which  includes  the  keepers, 
molders,  gas  men,  cleaners,  engine  men,  and 
crane  men. 

Mortality  Records 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  ade- 
quate mortahty  records,  for  though  very 


The  total  deaths  recorded  among  the 
20,670  steel  workers  in  the  six-year  period 
under  observation  came  to,l,023,  and  those 
among  the  blast  furnace  men,  to  337.  The 
mortality  rates  have  been  compared  with 
those  of  all  males  (occupied  and  retired)  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  the  years  1910- 
1912,  and  the  "expected"  numbers  of 
deaths  recorded  in  Table  3  are  calculated 
from  the  Registrar  General's  data  (4). 
From  the  final  columns  of  the  table  it  will 
be  seen  that  while  1,018  deaths  were  "ex- 
pected" between  the  ages  of  25  and  65, 
only  964  deaths  were  observed.    In  other 


TABLE  S.  — TOTAL  DEATHS  AMONG  STEEL  WORKERS  (1913-1918)  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE 
AMONG  ALL  OCCUPIED  AND  RETIRED  MALES  (1910-1912)  BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OF 

25  AND  65 


- 

Bespirmtory  Diwases 

Tuberculdeii- 

AUCauMt  Combined 

Occupation 

Actual 
Number 

Number 
Expected 

Percentage 
Variation 

from 
Number 
Expected 

Actual 
Number 

Number 
Expected 

Peroentatfe 
Variation 

from 
Number 
Expected 

Actual 
Number 

Number 
Expected 

Percentage 
Variation 

from 
Number 
Expected 

Sted  melters,  teemers  and  pitmen 
Puddlers 

35 
30 

22 

36 

22 
165 

16.0 
11.6 
14.8 

16.7 

13.0 
81.2 

+119 
+159 

+49 

+116 

+69 
+103 

15 

7 
7 

11 

10 
55 

20.1 
11.2 
21.0 

24.0 

17.3 
110.3 

-25 
-38 
-67 

-54 

-42 

-50 

125 
66 
69 

114 

77 
513 

104.5 
73.1 
99.3 

112.9 

86.5 
541.6 

+20 
-10 

Tinolate  mill  men 

-81 

Rolling-mill    men,  soaker  men, 
hot-bank  men 

+1 

Engine  men,  crane  men,  locomo- 
tive men 

-11 

All  other  woikers 

-5 

AU  woikers  combined 

310 

153.8 

+102 

105 

203.7 

-48 

964 

1,018 

-5 

extensive  records  are  collected  and  pub- 
lished at  ten-year  intervals  by  the  Reg- 
istrar General,  they  relate  to  such  large 
occupational  groups  as  to  be  of  little  value 
for  our  special  purpose.  For  instance,  the 
iron  and  steel  workers  whose  sickness  has 
just  been  discussed  are  placed  with  iron 
founders  and  with  the  makers  of  iron  goods 
(such  as  stoves  and  bedsteads)  in  one  com- 
prehensive group,  and  no  separation  into 
individual  occupations  is  possible.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  had  to  fall  back  upon  the 
mortahty  records  of  the  steel  workers  al- 
ready referred  to,  but  data  relating  to 
3,540  blast  furnace  men  were  obtained. 


words,  the  steel  workers  showed  5  per  cent, 
less  mortality  than  the  general  male  pK>pu- 
lation.  This  must  not  be  taken  to  indicate 
that  steel  manufacture  is  a  healthy  oc- 
cupation, for  the  group  of  "all  males, 
occupied  and  retired,"  includes  many 
weaklings  who  are  unfit  for  any  trade,  or 
only  fit  for  hght  work,  while  most  steel 
workers  have  necessarily  to  be  healthy  men 
of  good  physique.  Men  in  the  healthiest 
occupations  have  a  much  lower  mortality. 
The  comparative  mortality  figure,  which 
gives  a  death  rate  in  which  due  allowance 
has  been  made  for  age  distribution  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  65,  is  753  for  the  steel 
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workers,  as  compared  with  790  for  all 
males,  occupied  and  retired.  In  the  health- 
iest occupations,  such  as  gardening,  the 
figure  is  457.  That  of  farmers  and  graziers 
is  495,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
come  potters  with  a  mortality  figure  of 
1,196,  and  stone  getters  and  masons  with 
one  of  1,427. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
the  mortality  figures  recorded  in  Table  3 
imderestimate  the  death  rate.  In  many 
trades,  especially  in  the  heavy  occupations, 
there  is  a  continual  weeding  out  of  some  of 
the  less  vigorous  men,  who  drift  into  the 
ranks  of  the  casual  and  unemployed  work- 
.  ers,  and  the  removal  of  these  weaker  men 
•  lowers  the  death  rate  of  those  remaining  in 
the  trade.  The  records  showed  that  about 
1  per  cent,  per  year  of  the  skilled  workers 
aged  54  or  less  disappeared,  while  3  per 
cent,  of  the  older  men  suffered  the  same 
fate.  Among  the  "other  workers"  class 
the  proportions  were  about  twice  as  great. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
gauge  the  effect  of  industrial  work  upon 
mortality  with  any  approach  to  acciu-acy 
unless  the  history  of  all  the  workers  can  be 
traced  after  they  have  dropped  out  of  their 
trade.  Nevertheless,  the  data  recorded  are 
roughly  comparable  among  themselves, 
and  they  show  clearly  that  some  occupa- 
tions are  more  harmful  than  others.  We 
see  that  the  steel  melters  and  pitmen  head 
the  list,  and  have  a  mortahty  20  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  all  males,  or  26  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  average  of  the  whole 
group  of  steel  workers  investigated.  This 
figure  corresponds  closely  with  the  sickness 
figure,  which  was  23  per  cent,  above  the 
average,  and  it  suggests  that  the  fatigue  of 
the  steel  melters'  work  is  responsible  not 
only  for  more  sickness,  but  for  a  loss  of 
several  years  in  the  average  expectation  of 
life.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  steel  melters 
experienced  more  than  twice  the  usual 
mortality  from  respiratory  diseases,  and,  in 
fact,  every  one  of  the  groups  of  men  in  the 


various  occupations  experienced  a  some- 
what similar  excess  from  this  cause.  From 
tuberculosis  (almost  always  phthisis)  the 
steel  melters  experienced  about  three- 
fourths  th^  usual  mortality,  while  the  other 
groups  of  men  experienced  only  one-third  to 
two-thirds  as  much.  This  result  was  prob- 
ably due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  almost  all 
the  men  were  working  in  the  oi>en  air  or  in 
sheds.  Such  exposure  tends  to  reduce 
phthisis,  though  it  may  increase  the  risk  of 
respiratory  diseases  in  general.    There  can 

TABLE  4.  — MORTALITY  OF    BLAST  FURNACE 
MEN  (1913-1918) 


Perpentage  of  Deaths  per 
Year  among 

Age  Group 

Blast  Furnace 
Men 

AU  Males 

16-33 

0.8 
1.3 
2.7 
5.8 

0.4 

34—48 

0.9 

49-58 

2.0 

59-69 

4.4 

be  no  doubt,  however,  that  many  tuber- 
culous workers  drop  out  altogether  from  the 
strenuous  work  required  in  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  before  death  carries  them  off. 

The  puddlers,  who  showed  almost  as 
much  sickness  as  the  steel  melters,  had  a 
slightly  lbwer,mortality  than  the  average, 
but  their  mortahty  from  respiratory  disease 
resembled  their  sickness  from  the  same 
cause  in  showing  a  maximal  value.  The 
engine  and  crane  men  showed  a  smaller 
excess  of  deaths  from,  respiratory  disease 
than  any  other  group  except  the  tinplate 
mill  men,  presumably  because  they  were 
not  so  much  exposed  to  the  weather  or  to 
high  temperatures.  The  comparative  im- 
munity of  the  tinplate  mill  men  from  fatal 
respiratory  disease  is  presumably  due  to 
their  custom  of  working  continuously  dur- 
ing their  shift,  without  any  long  rest  pauses, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  shift  going  back 
promptly  to  their  homes,  which  are  usually 
situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  works. 
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The  blast  furnace  men  showed  a  con- 
siderably higher  mortality  even  than  the 
steel  melters,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  4, 
the  data  in  which  relate  to  the  whole  body 
of  blast  furnace  men.  These  figures  sug- 
gest that  moderately  heavy  work,  if  carried 
out  under  ordinary  temperature  condi- 
tions but  with  exp^osiu-e  to  all  kinds  of 
weather,  is  more  fatal  than  very  heavy 
work,  carried  out  at  high  temperatures  but 
with  shelter  from  the  elements. 

Conclusion 

The  data  as  a  whole  appear  to  indicate 
that  in  men  of  good  physique  the  fatigue  of 
heavy  work  has,  as  a  rule,  but  little  direct 
effect  on  sickness  and  longevity.  It  is 
probable  that  the  excessively  exhausting 
work  of  the  steel  melters  forms  an  excep- 


tion to  this  dictum,  but  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  heavy  work  of  the  iron 
puddlers,  of  the  tinplate  mill  men,  and  of 
the  rolling-mill  men  has  no  injurious  effect 
on  health  except  indirectly,  when  it  induces 
the  men  to  sit  about  in  damp  clothes.  The 
men  may  be  working  nearly  to  the  limit  of 
their  strength,  but  the  mere  fact  that  they 
have  to  continue  on  the  same  class  of  work 
week  after  week  and  year  after  year  must 
deter  them  from  overstraining  themselves, 
unless  they  do  it  unwittingly.  At  the  time 
these  observations  were  made,  many  of  the 
steel  melters,  rolling-mill  men  and  blast 
furnace  men  were  on  a  twelve-hour  day, 
while  the  puddlers  were  usually  on  an 
eleven-hour  day.  Since  the  spring  of  1919 
they  have  all  gone  on  to  an  eight-hour  day, 
so  their  labor  is  considerably  lightened. 
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THE  objective  of  an  occasional  or  pe- 
riodic physical  examination  is  to  pro- 
tect against  future  disease  and  accident  — 
in.  other  words,  to  extend  life  and  promote 
eflSciency.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
state,  this  objective  may  be  more  specif- 
ically described  as  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  by  the  recognition  of  com- 
municable disease  at  the  time  of  the  exam- 
ination, and  the  safeguarding  of  the  future 
against  dependency  caused  by  depreciation 
of  health  or  through  injury  which  may  re- 
sult in  permanent  or  transient,  partial  er 
total,  mental  or  physical  disability,  and 
which  may  possibly  call  for  the  expenditure 
of  public  moneys  for  material  relief. 

For  the  individual,  the  periodic  physical 
examination  furnishes  a  means  of  protec- 
tion against  conmiunicable  disease  in  his 
fellow  citizen,  as  well  as  a  means  by  which 
defects  that  may  contribute  to  his  own 
health  depreciation  or  liability  to  injiu-y 
may  be  recognized.  The  employer's  objec- 
tive, on  the  other  hand,  is  the  protection  of 
the  community  in  which  his  industry  is 
located,  of  the  worker  as  an  economic  unit, 
aad  of  the  material  and  equipment  of  his 
plant,  through  the  early  recognition  of 
those  contributory  factors  that  tend  to 
cause  health  depreciation  or  accident  oc- 
currence. 

Any  single  factor  that  is  of  considerable 
prevalence,  easy  to  recognize,  and  rela- 
tively sunple  to  eliminate,  and  that  is,  at 
the  same  time,  a  known  detriment  to  com- 
mimity  welfare,  individual  health,  and  in- 
dustrial eflSciency,  deserves  greater  thought 
than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  syphilis. 
No  medical  argument  is  needed  to  prove 
that  syphilis  is  communicable  and  that,  in 
its  active  stage  with  open  lesions,  it  is  a 
menace  to  people  working  in  close  contact, 

*  Received  for  publication  March  7,  19«1. 


with  common  tools  or  utensils.  Nor  is 
proof  required  that  the  late  disabling  mani- 
festations of  syphiUs  of  the  nervous  system 
cause  accidents  and  contribute  to  damage 
of  property.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
attention  still  has  to  be  called  to  cardiac, 
nephritic,  digestive,  and  other  "diseases'* 
as  possible  symptomatic  indications  of  an 
underlying  syphilis,  often  overlooked  in  the 
course  of  the  usual  routine  examination. 

Any  short  cut,  if  not  practicable,  is  of  no- 
advantage,  and  a  routine  Wassermann  test 
as  a  short  cut  undeniably  has  its  imprac- 
ticalities.  It  is  relatively  expensive.  It 
hurts  a  little  to  have  some  one  "stick  a 
needle"  into  one's  arm.  It  prolongs  the 
examination.  Its  mere  mention  still  brings 
forth  much  of  the  old  stigma  of  "venereal" 
disease.  Moreover,  it  requires  careful  in- 
terpretation of  reports  and  often  frequent 
repetitions.  But  none  of  these  nor  any 
other  of  its  impracticalities  is  insuperable, 
so  why  not  go  around  the  obstacle  instead 
of  standing  by  and  saying  it  cannot  be 
done  without  a  short  cut  through.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  shortest  way  to  the  ob- 
jective of  recognizing  syphilis  is  to  be 
found  in  the  longer  procedure  of  the  or- 
dinary physical  examination.  Greater  spe- 
cializing in  parts  of  the  routine  examination 
for  certain  occupations  makes  for  easier 
recognition  of  special  defects.  Therefore, 
the  more  value  there  is  attached  to  ex- 
aminations designed  to  detect  such  defects, 
the  more  important  becomes  the  recogni- 
tion of  syphilis. 

The  most  primitive  routine  examination 
for  employment  calls  for  an  "inspection" 
of  the  applicant,  which  necessitates,  at 
least,  looking  at  the  individual.  If  the  in- 
spector looks  while  the  i>erson  is  walking, 
his  gait  may  suggest  locomotor  ataxia. 
His  eyes,  also,  by  such  signs  as  irregular. 
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unequal  pupils,  etc.,  may  be  of  significance. 
Moreover,  while  conversing  with  the  appli- 
cant, defective  hearing  may  be  detected,  as 
may  also  such  voice  defects  as  monotony, 
harshness,  or  low  pitch.  Cervical  glands 
may  be  palpated  or  an  epitrochlear  gland 
felt  without  actually  doing  more  than  a 
simple  inspection  requires.  These  danger 
signals,  noticed  during  a  very  rapid  inspec- 
tion, call  for  further  examination  for  the 
detection  of  additional  signs  that  may  lead 
to  a  diagnosis  of  "suspected"  syphilis. 

The  average  routine  examination  which 
calls  for  a  simple  history  of  past  illness,  xan 
inspection  of  the  head  and  neck,  listening 
to  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  palpation  of 
the  inguinal  region  for  hernia,  markedly 
enlarges  the  opportunity  for  finding  signs 
and  symptoms  of  syphilis.  Not  only  the 
obvious  signals  of  abnormal  gait,  irregular 
and  unequal  pupils,  defective  hearing  and 
voice  abnormality  may  be  detected,  but 
also,  with  practically  no  consumption  of 
time,  the  observant  examiner  may  note  the 
reaction  of  the  pupils  to  light  and  accom- 
modation; the  presence  of  interstitial  glos- 
sitis, leukoplakia,  and  Hutchinson's  teeth; 
glandular  enlargements  (particularly  epi- 
trochlear nodes);  scars  (circular,  pig- 
mented, depressed,  attached  to  underlying 
bone);  and  cardiac  conditions  (especially 
aortic  valve  disease).  The  finding  of  any 
one  of  these  signs  calls  for  f luiJier  examina- 
tion; the  presence  of  two  indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  a  Wassermann  test  for  confirmation 
of  suspected  syphilis. 

Where  mu-sing  and  clerical  help  are 
available  for  such  work  as  the  taking  of  the 
history,  temperature,  height,  weight,  eye 
tests,  and  hearing  and  voice  tests,  a  com- 
plete physical  examination  can  be  made  by 
the  medical  examiner  in  ten  minutes  or  less 
if  his  routine  procedure  is  thoroughly  sys- 
tematized. With  the  nurse  making  the  eye 
observations  for  pupillary  irregularity,  in- 
equahty,  and  reaction  to  light  and  accom- 
modation, the  examiner's  observation  of 


the  applicant's  head,  nose,  and  throat  may 
detect  interstitial  glossitis,  Hutchinson's 
teeth,  leukoplakia,  ulcers  or  scars  of  the 
nasal  septum,  cervical  adenitis,  suggestive 
scars  on  the  forehead,  angles  of  the  mouth, 
and  alae  of  the  nose,  etc.  While  the  ex- 
amination of  the  heart  and  lungs  is  being 
made,  the  examiner  may  exercise  tiis  pK)wers 
of  observation  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
skin  of  the  chest,  back,  and  arms  for  rash 
and  scars  not  evidently  due  to  injiu-y  or 
acne,  at  the  same  time  that  his  ears  tell  him 
whether  or  not  any  aortic  valve  condition 
exists.  Likewise,  his  examination  of  the 
abdomen  enables  him  to  "double  up"  and 
look  for  the  same  signs  while  palpating.  A 
hard,  palpable  liver  is  one  more  signal.  In 
e^mining  for  hernia,  the  telltale  syphilitic 
inguinal  glands  may  be  found,  as  well  as 
the  testicle  that  has  become  harder  and 
larger  than  usual.  There  are,  too,  other 
possibilities  in  the  examination  of  the 
genitalia.  Similar  skin  inspection  of  the 
lower  extremity  takes  no  time,  and  but  a 
moment  is  required  for  an  investigation  of 
the  knee  jerks. 

In  making  these  observations,  only  a 
moment  or  two  is  added  to  the  examina- 
tion time,  and,  as  syphilis  is  an  important 
consideration  for  industry,  it  will  be  sus- 
pected in  a  high  percentage  of  cases.  In 
most  cases  showing  more  than  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  signs,  the  suspicion  will 
be  confirmed  by  a  further  examination, 
including  the  Wassermann  test.  If  the 
desideratum  is  a  simple  examination  con- 
suming the  least  possible  amoimt  of  time, 
it  is  possible  to  set  down  a  series  of  syphilis 
signs  that  will  guide  the  average  examiner 
in  culling  out  those  individuals  who  require 
more  detailed  consideration  and  from 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  procure  blood  for  a 
Wassermann  test.* 

*  When,  as  a  result  of  any  type  or  form  of  physical  ex- 
amination, evidence  suggestive  of  lues  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  ascertained,  it  should  be  a  routine  procedure  to  do  a 
lumbar  puncture  with  a  serologic  examination  of  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid. 
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In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  if  any  scars  not  obviously  due  to  injury;  cardiac 

one,  or  any  combination,  of  the  following  conditions;  and  altered  reflexes,  especially 

easily  observable  signals  can  be   found,  knee  jerk. 

fiu"ther  examination  for  the  detection  of  The    industrial    physician    is    probably 

syphilis  is  necessary:  ataxic  gait;  mental  justified  in  taking  the  view  that  a  routine 

slowness;  defective  hearing;  voice  defects;  Wassermann  is  not  possible  at  the  present 

pupils,,  irregular,  unequal,  or  reacting  ab-  time,  but  he  is  not  justified  in  overlooking 

normally    to    light   and    accommodation;  the  easily  observable  signs  and  symptoms 

enlargement  of  the  lymph  glands,  espe-  that  will  promote  the  health  of  the  em- 

cially  of  the  epitrochlear  nodes;  interstitial  ployee   and   protect   the   employer   from 

glossitis;  leukoplakia;  Hutchinson's  teeth;  responsibility   for   preventable   accidents. 
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IN  the  summer  of  1918,  the  National 
Research  Council  undertook  an  inquiry 
into  the  occurrence  of  industrial  poisoning 
in  munition  works,  and  as  one  feature  of 
this  study  they  assigned  to  six  typical 
T.N.T.  plants  medical  students  who  had 
been  trained  in  laboratory  methods  and  in 
making  clinical  observations,  in  order  to 
have  them  collect  important  data  on  the 
spK)t.  The  work  was  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
War  Department.  The  plants  which  were 
selected  manufactured  trinitrotoluene,  or 
purified  the  crude,  or  loaded  shell  with  pure 
trinitrotoluene  or  with  the  mixture  of  am- 
monium nitrate  and  T.N.T. ,  known  as 
amatol.  Six  students  spent  from  one  to 
two  months  at  the  plants  assigned  them, 
making  observations  on  selected  groups  of 
the  men  and  women  employed  there.  Al- 
though the  results  of  their  studies,  coming 
as  they  did  in  the  fall  of  1918,  could  not  be 
put  to  practical  use  because  of  the  closing 
down  of  these  plants  when  the  armistice 
was  signed,  it  seems  worth  while  to  pub- 
lish them  because  compounds  very  similar 
to  trinitrotoluene  are  coming  into  increas- 
ing use  in  American  industry.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  other  derivative  of  the 
benzene  ring  will  ever  be  used  on  so  gigantic 
a  scale  as  was  T.N.T.  during  the  war,  and 
all  the  information  that  was  gathered  dur- 
ing that  great  human  exi>eriment  should  be 
made  known  because  of  its  probable  appli- 
cation to  the  less  well  known  compounds 
which  are  used  in  the  manuf actiu-e  of  dyes 
and  drugs. 

At  the  time  this  study  was  made  we  had 
been  able  to  learn  a  good  deal  about  T.N.T. 

*  Received  for  publication  Jan.  19,  1921. 


poisoning  and  its  prevention  from  the 
British,  but  several  points  were  still  a  mat- 
ter of  controversy,  and  it  was  to  these  that 
we  devoted  special  attention.  A  study  of 
industrial  poisoning  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosives,  which  had  been  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1917,  had 
shown  that  in  American  plants,  as  in  the 
British,  all  varieties  of  T.N.T.  poisoning 
were  to  be  found  from  the  so-called  "minor 
T.N.T.  sickness"  to  fatal  toxic  jaundice 
(1).  The  first  death  from  the  latter  in  Eng- 
land was  reported  in  February,  1915,  and 
the  first  death  in  this  country  came  to  light 
just  about  a  year  later  (2). 

T.N.T.  is  made  by  the  nitration  of  tol- 
uene either  by  a  continuous  or  by  an  in- 
terrupted process.  There  is  little  danger  of 
exposure  to  poison  for  the  workmen  en- 
gaged in  nitration,  but  the  subsequent 
separation  and  purification  of  crude  T.N.T. 
was,  in  this  country,  attended  with  very 
decided  risk  of  poisoning  —  a  risk  actually 
as  great  as  in  shell  loading.  This  was  ap- 
parently not  true  in  England,  for  there  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  poisoning  de- 
veloped in  the  "filling,"  or,  as  we  call  them, 
loading  plants.  Thus,  there  were  in  Great 
Britain,  in  1916  and  1917,  370  cases  of 
toxic  jaundice  with  ninety-six  deaths,  but 
only  sixteen  of  the  cases  and  two  of  the 
deaths  were  reported  from  the  manufac- 
turing plants  (3).  The  nitration  and  purifi- 
cation of  T.N.T.,  so  prolific  a  source  of 
T.N.T.  poisoning  in  American  munition 
plants,  was  evidently  carried  on  under  far 
greater  precautions  in  England  than  here. 

Commercial  T.N.T.  is  mainly  composed 
of  the  symmetrical  isomer,  a  hard,  crystal- 
line powder,  pinkish  yellow  if  fairly  pure, 
melting  and  subUming  at  82°  C.    The  im- 
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purities  present  in  crude  T.N.T.  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  purified  T.N..T.  con- 
sist in  insignificant  quantities  of  the  two 
other  isomers  and  a  varying  percentage  of 
mononitrotoluene  and  dinitrotoluene,  and 
also  nitrated  methanes.  Early  in  the  war 
the  question  arose  whether  T.N.T.  poison- 
ing was  caused  by  the  pure  substance  or  by 
one  of  the  above  impurities,  and  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  cyanosis  and  minor 
T.N.T.  sickness  might  be  caused  by  T.N.T. 
but  that  some  other  substances  might  be 
responsible  for  toxic  jaundice  and  aplastic 
anemia.  The  British  (4)  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  pure  T.N.T.  was  capable  of 
setting  up  all  these  varieties  of  poisoning, 
while  the  Germans  (5)  concluded  from  their 
experience  that  toxic  jaundice  appeared 
only  when  impure  T.N.T.  was  handled,  and 
that  tetranitromethane  was  probably  the 
compound  responsible  for  it.  With  this, 
the  French  (6)  experience  harmonized. 

All  the  early  efforts  in  Great  Britain  to 
prevent  T.N.T.  poisoning  were  directed 
against  contamination  of  the  air  by  fumes 
and  vapK)rs.  Moore's  experiments  (4) 
threw  doubt  on  this  mode  of  entrance  for 
T.N.T.  and  showed  the  importance  of  skin 
absorption.  Indeed,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  there  was  no  need  of  carrying 
off  fumes  from  melting  pots,  and  that  dust 
caused  poisoning  only  because  it  fell  on  .the 
skin  and  on  work  benches  and  objects 
which  the  workpeople  had  to  handle.  The 
other  British  authorities  took  a  more  con- 
servative stand  on  this  question,  and  the 
Home  OflSce  experts  insisted  on  the  pre- 
vention of  fumes  (3),  but  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  the  skin  as  a  portal  of  entry 
for  T.N.T.  was  generally  admitted. 

A  great  help  in  solving  the  questions  of 
absorption,  elimination,  the  relative  danger 
of  different  kinds  of  work  and  of  different 
mixtures  containing  T.N.T.  was  found  in 
the  so-called  Webster  test  for  the  urine  (4). 
This  is  a  method  of  detecting  in  the  lu-ine  a 
reduction  product  of  T.N.T.,  dinitrohy- 


droxylamino-toluene,  and  as  it  is  a  color 
reaction  varying  from  a  pale  pink  to  a  deep 
piu'plish  pink  according  to  the  quantity  of 
this  reduction  product  present,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  standardizing  it  and  thus 
bringing  the  observations  of  the  different 
students  into  harmony. 

The  students  assigned  to  the  nitrating, 
piu'ifying,  and  shell-loading  plants  were 
asked  to  make  observations  on  problems 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  character,  for 
although  the  United  States  had  been  in  the 
war  for  more  than  a  year  the  government 
had  not  yet  formulated  a  sanitary  code  for 
the  control  of  the  explosives  industry,  and 
all  attempts  to  do  so  met  with  opposition  — 
an  opposition  which,  it  was  felt,  might  be 
overcome  if  the  managers  of  these  plants 
were  confronted  with  a  body  of  facts 
gathered  from  American  soiu'ces.  The  fol- 
lowing questions  were  assigned  to  the  stu- 
dents: 

1.  Can  T.N.T.  poisoning  occiu:  as  the 
result  of  breathing  fumes  or  dust,  without 
skin  contact? 

2.  Is  susceptibility  to  poisoning  in- 
fluenced by  race,  sex,  age,  climate? 

3.  How  long  an  exposiu'e  is  necessary 
before  T.N.T.  can  be  detected  in  the  body? 

4.  How  long  does  it  take  to  get  rid  of  the 
T.N.T.  that  has  been  absorbed? 

5.  Which  is  more  poisonous,  crude 
T.N.T.  or  the  pure;  unmixed  T.N.T.  or 
amatol? 

6.  What  are  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
T.N.T.  poisoning? 

7.  What  is  the  practical  value  of  the 
Webster  reaction? 

8.  Is  there  any  change  in  blood  or  urine 
which  can  be  depended  on  to  give  warning 
of  danger? 

Of  the  402  workers  who  were  examined 
in  the  six  plants,  only  thirty-six  were 
women.  The  conditions  under  which  these 
people  worked  varied  so  much  that  some 
description  of  the  plants  will  be  necessary 
to  account  for  the  different  results  ob- 
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tained  by  the  students.  Plants  1  and  2 
were  assigned  to  Miss  Alice  Hall,  a  third 
year  student  at  Rush  Medical  College. 
They  were  situated  not  far  apart  in  north- 
eastern New  Jersey,  in  hot,  shadeless  coun- 
try where  the  August  heat  of  the  summer 
of  1918  was  at  times  excessively  trying. 
Methods  of  work  differed  somewhat  in  the 
two  plants,  but  they  were  both  unusually 
neglected  and  unclean.  The  floors  and 
benches,  especially  in  one  of  the  pouring 
rooms,  were  covered  with  drippings  of  mol- 
ten T.N.T.,  the  rooms  were  crowded  and 
poorly  ventilated,  and  both  fumes  and 
dust  were  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air. 
The  washing  facilities  were  very  inade- 
quate, and,  as  they  were  not  conveniently 
situated  and  time  was  not  allowed  for  the 
men  to  bathe,  they  were  not  much  used. 
Even  the  men  who  were  cleanly  in  their 
habits  found  it  very  hard  to  keep  clean, 
and  naturally  the  labor  tiu-nover  was  very 
great  and  the  force  was  for  the  most  part 
recruited  from  the  lowest  class  of  labor.  No 
instructions  were  given  the  workmen,  and 
in  neither  plant  did  the  physicians  have 
anything  to  do  with  shop  sanitation.  Their 
duties  were  confined  to  holding  office  hours 
at  stated  times  when  men  who  fell  sick  and 
had  confidence  in  the  plant  doctor  could 
seek  him  out  and  ask  for  care.  They  Hid 
nothing  to  prevent  sickness  and  not  very 
much  in  the  way  of  treatment,  for  if  they 
thought  a  man  likely  to  develop  a  serious 
case  of  poisoning,  they  promptly  discharged 
him,  for  the  protection  of  the  company. 

Miss  Hall  saw  more  cases  of  severe  poi- 
soning than  did  any  of  the  other  students, 
but  she  was  hampered  in  her  study  of  these 
cases  because  there  was  no  hospital  where 
they  could  be  closely  observed  and  because 
her  notes  of  a  case  were  usually  brought  to 
an  abrupt  end  by  the  man's  discharge  or  by 
his  quitting  of  his  own  accord.  She  was 
never  able  to  follow  a  case  over  a  long 
period  as  could  some  of  the  other  students. 

In  Plant  3,  also  in  northeastern  New 


Jersey,  shell  was  loaded  with  amatol  50-50 
and  80-20.*  Miss  Jewel  Emery,  laboratory 
technician  from  the  Michael  Reese  Hos- 
pital, Chicago,  spent  a  month  there.  It  was 
a  U.  S.  ordnance  plant,  new,  clean,  well 
constructed,  and  carefully  managed,  except 
that  medical  supervision  was  not  thorough 
enough  and  there  were  no  hospital  facilities. 
The  employees  were  of  a  better  class  than 
in  Miss  Hall's  plants,  but  there  was  an  un- 
usually large  proportion  of  young  men 
among  them. 

Plant  4,  which  was  in  Virginia,  was  as- 
signed to  Richard  TeLinde,  a  third  year 
student  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Medical  School.  Shell  was  loaded  in  this 
plant  with  the  two  varieties  of  amatol.  The 
plant  was  partly  new,  clean,  large  and  well 
ventilated;  partly  old,  rather  crowded  and 
dirty,  and  in  some  places  very  dusty.  The 
men  employed  were  negroes  and  southern 
whites,  many  of  them  from  the  North 
Carolina  mountains,  of  poor  physique  and 
anemic.  The  medical  care  given  at  this 
plant  was  by  far  the  best  that  we  found 
anywhere,  and  included  inspection  of  the 
men  and  women  in  their  workrooms,  the 
shifting  of  all  suspicious  cases  from  T.N.T. 
work  to  safe  work,  and  the  treatment  of 
sick  men  in  a  well-equipped  hospital.  Mr. 
TeLinde  was  able  to  make  observations  on 
men  for  long  periods  and  to  follow  a  case  of 
sickness  to  recovery,  but  he  never  saw  as 
serious  cases  as  did  Miss  Hall. 

Plant  5  was  in  northern  Wisconsin  near 
Lake  Superior.  Here  D.N.T.  and  T.N.T. 
were  made,  and  purified  and  packed.  The 
employees  were  decidedly  superior  to  those 
employed  in  the  other  plants.  Conditions 
were  very  good,  there  were  ample  facilities 
for  washing,  and  medical  care  was  good 
but  insufficient,  one  physician  with  a  part- 
time  assistant  not  only  having  about  3,000 
men  under  his  care  but  also  being  respon- 
sible for  the  examination  of  all  applicants 

*  Ammonium  nitrate  60  per  cent.,  1*.N.T.  50  per  cent., 
and  anmionimn  nitrate  80  per  cent.,  T.N.T.  20  per  cent 
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for  employment.  It  was  therefore  impos- 
sible for  the  student  at  this  plant  to  make 
as  careful  observations  as  were  possible  in 
Plant  4,  especially  as  there  was  no  hospital 
on  the  gromids.  Norton  EversoU,  a  third 
year  student  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Medical  School,  was  assigned  to  this  plant. 
The  work  that  was  done  in  Plant  6  has 
already  been  described  by  Tracy  Jackson 
Putnam  and  William  lierman  (7),  the  two 
Harvard  Medical  School  students  who 
spent  a  month  there.  Plant  6  was  a  purifi- 
cation, " finishing'*  plant,  situated  in  the 
moimtains  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  fairly 
clean  place  except  in  two  departments,  and 
even  those  were  not  excessively  bad,  but 
the  men  were  not  given  proper  working 
clothes  nor  were  the  wash  rooms  adequate 
or  comfortable.  The  medical  care  of  sick 
men  who  appUed  for  treatment  was  good, 
but  there  was  no  preventive  work  and  no 
effort  to  discover  cases  of  poisoning.  Both 
negroes  and  whites  were  employed. 

Mqde  of  Entrance  of  T.N.T. 

It  was  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  as  clear 
evidence  on  the  mode  of  entrance  of  T.N.T. 
as  was  gained  by  the  British  in  their 
carefully  regulated  factories.  No  American 
plant  was  clean  enough  to  make  skin  ab- 
sorption even  a  rarity.  Everybody  em- 
ployed in  every  department  came  in 
contact  with  T.N.T.  dust  and  had  his  skin 
more  or  less  covered  with  it.  We  could 
only  make  an  effort  to  determine  whether 
fumes  and  contact  caused  more  poisoning 
than  contact  alone,  and  whether  inhaling 
dust  increased  the  incidence  of  pK)isoning. 
The  reports  from  certain  plants  seemed 
to  show  that  fumes  and  T.N.T.-laden 
steam  decidedly  increased  the  risk  of  poi- 
soning. For  instance,  the  graining,  pellet- 
ing, and  washing  rooms  of  the  purification 
plants,  where  fumes  mixed  with  steam  were 
more  or  less  heavy,  gave  rise  to  many  cases 
of   sickness,   especially   in   cold   weather. 


when  the  doors  were  closed,  and  also  in 
heavy,  hot,  summer  weather. 

According  to  Putnam  and  Herman,  the 
procedure  most  dreaded  in  their  purifying 
plant  was  cleaning  out  the  bottoms  of  the 
great  tanks  in  which  crude  T.N.T.  had 
been  boiled.  The  heat,  moist lu-e,  and  fumes 
in  the  tanks  were  overpowering  and  many 
men  refused  to  enter  them.  Another  piece 
of  work  which,  according  to  the  workmen, 
often  caused  deep  cyanosis  and  fainting, 
was  cleaning  a  room  by  volatilizing  and 
melting  with  Uve  steam  the  T.N.T.  which 
had  been  spilled  and  splashed  about.  As 
for  dust,  it  was  found  that  pure,  dry  T.N.T. 
dust  did  not  cause  poisoning  imless  present 
in  such  quantities  as  to  cover  the  skin  of 
the  workers.  Pressing  piu'e  T.N.T.  into 
detonator  charges  or  demolition  blocks 
seemed  to  be  harmless  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  small  quantities  of  amatol  (T.N.T.- 
ammonium  nitrate)  dust  proved,  distinctly 
poisonous,  although  it  contained  only  a 
small  proportion  of  T.N.T. 

A  closer  study  of  these  findings  led  us  to 
indorse  the  British  view  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing importance  of  the  skin  as  a  portal  of 
entry  for  T.N.T.  because  the  same  condi- 
tions that  make  respiratory  absorption 
possible  also  increase  skin  absorption,  and 
the  greater  toxicity  of  amatol  as  compared 
with  piu-e  T.N.T.  depends  on  its  greater 
absorbability.  The  instances  given  above 
of  poisoning  from  steam  and  fumes  can  also 
be  explained  as  due  to  the  facilitation  of 
skin  absorption  by  heat  and  moistiu'e. 
Grainers,  pelleters  and  tank  cleaners  in 
purification  works  have  their  hands  and 
forearms  more  deeply  stained  with  T.N.T., 
even  after  a  single  day's  work,  than  do 
men  pressing  charges  at  the  end  of  several 
weeks'  work.  The  dust  of  piu-e  T.N.T.  is 
not  very  readily  absorbed  by  the  skin.  If 
one  looks  at  the  arms  and  hands  of  a  man 
who  is  sifting  or  pressing  dry  unmixed 
T.N.T.,  one  can  see  the  powder  covering 
the  hairs  of  the  skin,  but  unless  the  day  is 
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hot  enough  to  cause  much  perspiration  this 
powder  is  dry  and  hardly  stains  the  skin  at 
all.  In  the  graining  and  i>elleting  rooms  not 
only  is  the  T.N.T.  which  the  men  handle 
warm  and  wet,  but  the  steam  and  fumes 
keep  the  skin  moist  all  the  time. 

The  same  contrast  was  found  by  Te- 
Linde  between  a  drilling  department  where 
there  was  much  amatol  dust  and  a  depart- 
ment in  which  piu-e  T.N.T.  was  sifted. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in  the 
former  department,  and  almost  none  in  the 
latter.  The  amatol  dust  contained  50  per 
cent,  of  ammonium  nitrate,  and  this,  be- 
cause of  its  hygroscopic  natiu-e,  kept  the 
skin  of  the  workers  moist.  Tiny  droplets  of 
water  could  always  be  seen  on  the  skin  and 
hairs  of  the  men's  hands  and  arms,  and  on 
all  the  metallic  surfaces  in  the  room.  Our 
experience  in  this  country  agreed  with  that 
of  the  British,  who  found  that  there  was 
more  sickness  in  connection  with  80-20 
amatol,  containing  only  20  per  cent. 
T.N.T.,  than  with  pure  T.N.T.  We  also 
found,  as  the  British  had,  that  oily  sub- 
stances favored  the  absorption  of  T.N.T. 
Two  of  the  earliest  American  cases  of  toxic 
jaundice,  one  of  them  fatal,  were  in  women 
exposed  to  very  small  quantities  of  amatol, 
but  whose  hands  were  smeared  all  the  time 
with  paraflSn. 

Although  our  observations  showed  that 
the  skin  is  the  chief  channel  of  absorption 
for  T.N.T.,  and  that  the  prevention  of  poi- 
soning means  prevention  of  contact,  still 
we  were  not  convinced  that  T.N.T.  fumes 
from  grainers,  washing  tanks  and  melting 
kettles  were  harmless.  Some  of  the  stu- 
dents' case  histories  seemed  to  pK>int  quite 
clearly  to  fume  poisoning,  as,  for  instance; 
that  of  a  new  employee  who  was  set  to  work 
on  a  fairly  cool  day  in  June  stirring  a  kettle 
of  molten  T.N.T.  which  was  poorly  hooded. 
He  became  dizzy  and  faint,  and  went  to  the 
plant  doctor  who  found  him  cyanosed,  with 
weak  and  rapid  pulse.  He  was  susi>ended 
from  work  that  day  (Monday)  but  on  the 


following  Friday  he  was  still  feeling  ill  and 
his  lu-ine  was  still  dark  in  color.  Several 
students  reported  cases  of  men  who,  hav- 
ing once  suffered  from  T.N.T.  sickness, 
could  go  back  to  work  with  the  substance, 
but  if  they  were  exposed  to  the  fumes  would 
suffer  a  retiu-n  of  the  headache,  dizziness, 
breathlessness  and  weakness  with  which 
they  were  familiar  from  their  former  ex- 
perience. A  very  interesting  report  on  this 
point  was  sent  by  Alice  Hall.  On  two  oc- 
casions she  remained  for  two  or  three  horn's 
in  the  pouring  room  where  the  air  was 
heavy  with  T.N.T.  fumes,  being  careful 
not  to  touch  anything  during  that  time. 
After  both  these  exfwsiu'es  she  was  able 
to  get  a  positive  Webster  reaction.  The 
superintendent  of  a  department  in  one  of 
the  Navy  arsenals,  where  depth  charges 
and  mines  were  loaded,  told  me  that  poi- 
soning among  his  men  was  practically  100 
per  cent.,  not  one  of  them  having  been  able 
to  work  as  long  as  three  weeks  without 
some  symptoms  of  sickness.  The  fumes 
from  poiu-ing  and  from  the  cooling  mines 
and  shell  were  very  heavy.  He  himself 
hardly  ever  came  in  actual  contact  with 
T.N.T.,  but  he  was  frequently  overcome 
with  dizziness,  headache  and  weakness  if 
he  had  to  stay  in  the  fumes  for  many  hours 
at  a  time.  It  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  these  fumes  contain  only  T.N.T. 
and  not  some  other  substances  equally 
toxic  or  more  so. 

Influence  of  Race 

The  only  students  who  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  difference  ^between 
whites  and  negroes  in  their  behavior  to- 
ward T.N.T.  were  TeLinde  in  Virginia  and 
Herman  and  Putnam  in  Pennsylvania. 
TeLinde  was  much  impressed  by  the 
greater  susceptibility  of  the  white  men. 
He  did  not  find  one  case  of  T.N.T.  sickness 
among  the  negroes.  Negroes  who  were 
working    alongside    the    whites    handling 
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amatol  sometimes  gave  a  moderate  Web- 
ster reaction,  but  their  m'ines  were  normal 
in  color,  not  dark,  as  were  the  m-ines  of 
many  of  the  white  men  in  this  department, 
nor  did  they  complain  of  any  symptoms  of 
poisoning.  In  sifting  pure  T.N.T.  by 
hand,  only  negroes  were  employed,  and 
although  the  dust  here  was  excessive,  they 
gave  a  slight  Webster  reaction  or  a  nega- 
tive one.  It  is  true  that  this  dust  was  pure 
T.N.T.  but  that  was  also  true  of  the  dust  in 
the  drilling  department  in  one  of  Alice 
Hall's  plants,  yet  she  found  decided  evi- 
dence of  poisoning  among  the  white  men 
employed  there  and  always  got  positive 
Webster  reactions.  On  the  other  hand, 
Herman  and  Putnam,  who  were  able  to 
watch  negroes  and  whites  working  together 
throughout  the  plant,  found  no  diflference 
in  susceptibility  of  the  two  races.  They 
examined  thirty-seven  whites  and  thirteen 
negroes.  Among  the  latter  were  some  who 
showed  marked  poisoning;  indeed,  the 
most  typical  case  of  T.N.T.  poisoning  that 
came  under  their  observation  was  in  a 
negro.  They  also  found  several  negroes 
entirely  unaffected  after  comparatively 
long  periods  of  exposiu-e. 

It  was  apparent  from  TeLinde's  report 
that  the  negroes  in  the  Virginia  plant  were 
neither  living  nor  working  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  whites.  They  were,  on 
the  whole,  more  in  the  habit  of  taking 
baths  than  were  the  mountain  whites  em- 
ployed there,  and,  hving  in  their  own  cab- 
ins, they  had  a  diet  rich  in  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruit,  while  the  white  men  ate  in  the 
company  canteen  where  the  diet  provided 
was  largely  meat  and  canned  vegetables, 
with  almost  no  fresh  food.  In  the  Pennsyl- 
vania plant  the  negroes  and  whites  not 
only  worked  in  the  same  departments,  but 
lived  in  company  bimk  houses  and  ate  the 
same  food.  Both  races  had  about  the  same 
standard  of  cleanliness  and  both  had 
T.N.T.  poisoning.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
indisputable  evidence  of  racial  immunity 


toward  T.N.T.  as  a  systemic  poison,  al- 
though negroes  are  distinctly  less  liable  to 
T.N.T.  dermatitis,  as  was  found  in  both 
plants.* 

In  this  respect  our  experience  agrees  with 
that  of  the  French  in  their  munition 
plants  (8).  The  French  employed  three 
races,  white,  yellow  and  black,  in  making 
and  loading  dinitrophenol,  and  at  first 
were  impressed  with  the  greater  resistance 
of  the  Anamites,  the  yellow  race,  and  the 
high  degree  of  susceptibility  of  the  white 
race.  Later,  however,  they  discovered 
that  if  all  conditions  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  theory  of  racial  immunity 
became  decidedly  questionable.  The  white 
men  were  more  intemperate,  more  im- 
cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  less  obedient  to 
shop  rules  than  were  the  yellow  men,  and 
in  addition,  the  best  medical  care,  which 
means  the  most  careful  examination  and 
diagnosis,  was  given  to  the  white  men. 
These  differences  seemed  to  the  French 
enough  to  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
numbers  of  cases  of  D.N.P.  poisoning  re- 
ported from  the  two  groups. 

Influence  of  Age 

Forty  per  cent,  of  the  employees  in  the 
six  American  plants  studied  were  under 
25  years  of  age,  and  22  per  cent,  under  21 
years.  The  largest  proportion  of  youthful 
employees  —  55  per  cent,  under  21  years  of 
age  —  was  in  Plant  3,  fortunately  one  of 
the  better  plants.  Miss  Hall  reported  a 
very  marked  susceptibility  among  the 
younger  men  under  her  observation.  Only 
a  few  men  imder  25  years  were  employed 
in  her  two  plants,  but  the  few  that  were 
under  that  age  showed  a  very  low  resistance 
to  the  poison.    Three  lads  of  19  were  dis- 

*  Marshall,  Lynch,  Smith,  and  Williams  of  the  Chem- 
ical Warfare  Service  tested  the  susceptibility  of  whites  and 
negroes  to  mustard  gas.  A  certain  degree  of  resistance  was 
displayed  by  about  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  whites,  and  by 
78  per  cent,  of  the  negroes.  Two  per  cent,  of  the  whites 
showed  hypersensitivity,  but  none  of  the  negroes.  (G.  S. 
Derby,  Arch,  OpfUh.,  1920,  49, 119.) 
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charged  after  three  weeks'  work,  because 
the  doctor  was  unwilling  to  take  the  risk  of 
keeping  them  longer.  One  man  of  21  years, 
who  was  imusually  careful  and  cleanly  in 
his  habits,  sickened  so  seriously  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week  that  he  was  discharged. 
Of  all  the  men  who  were  discharged  from 
the  worst  of  these  two  factories  during  one 
month  on  account  of  sickness,  one-third 
were  under  25  years  of  age,  while  only  one- 
eighth  of  the  entire  force  employed  were 
imder  25. 

None  of  the  other  students  had  any  such 
striking  incidents  to  report;  indeed,  they 
were  not  impressed  with  the  oversuscepti- 
bility  of  the  younger  men,  but  a  close  anal- 
ysis of  their  records  demonstrated  it.  For 
instance,  forty-eight  of  TeLinde's  cases 
were  divided  into  two  groups,  one  consist- 
ing of  twenty-nine  lads  under  21  years;  the 
other,  of  nineteen  men  over  30  years.  The 
period  of  exposiu-e  to  T.N.T.  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  symptoms  of  sickness 
was  noted  in  each  case,  and  it  appeared 
that  while  the  older  men  had  averaged 
forty-nine  days  of  work  before  sickening, 
the  younger  men  averaged  only  ten  and  a 
half  days.  The  young  men  had  for  the 
most  part  reacted  to  the  T.N.T.  with  great 
rapidity,  only  five  out  of  the  twenty-nine 
working  as  long  as  two  weeks  without  feel- 
ing any  effect.  Similar  groups  from  Ever- 
soU's  records  gave  an  even  greater  contrast. 
The  older  men  averaged  fifty-six  days* 
exposiu-e,  the  yoimger  men  only  seven  to 
eight  days. 

Finally,  I  selected  at  random  from  the 
history  sheets  of  these  two  plants  fifteen 
records  of  men  who  had  developed  serious 
symptoms  in  a  very  short  time,  and  on  re- 
ferring to  the  age  lists  I  found  that  only  one 
of  these  fifteen  was  over  21  years  of  age, 
and  he  was  only  24  years  old.  Yet  in  these 
two  plants  the  men  under  25  years  con- 
stituted less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  force. 
The  early  experience  with  T.N.T.  in  Eng- 
land showed  clearly  the  greater  suscepti- 


bility of  the  young  people.  The  general 
mortality  from  toxic  jaundice,  recognized 
and  notified  as  such,  was  25.9  per  cent., 
but  for  persons  under  18  years  of  age  the 
proportion  was  six  deaths  out  of  nine 
cases  (3). 

Influence  of  Sex 

The  British  reports  have  not  shed  any 
light  on  the  question  of  the  influence  of  sex 
in  T.N.T.  poisoning.  Although  the  mor- 
tality among  the  women  was  greater  than 
among  the  men  —  28.6  per  cent,  as  against 
20  per  cent.  —  the  women  were  younger 
than  the  men,  and  the  oversusceptibility  is 
attributed  by  Legge  to  their  youth,  not  to 
their  sex.  We  could  not  come  to  any  con- 
clusion at  all  with  respect  to  the  American 
cases,  since  the  employees  in  our  plants 
were  almost  all  men,  and  the  few  women 
employed  did  relatively  safe  work.  It  was 
possible  to  obtain  records  of  only  thirty- 
six  women  employed  in  four  shell-loading 
and  detonator  departments.  These  women 
were  carefully  examined,  but  the  results 
were  largely  negative.  None  of  them  was 
doing  any  of  the  more  dangero^s  work, 
such  as  preparing  the  charge,  loading  shell 
or  drilling  the  hole  for  the  detonator  charge. 
Indeed  they  would  have  had  little  or  no 
contact  with  T.N.T.  had  they  all  been  em- 
ployed in  well-regulated  plants,  but  sixteen 
were  working  in  the  two  plants  imder  Miss 
Hall's  observation  where  T.N.T.  was  so 
recklessly  spilled  and  scattered  about  that 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  contact  with  it. 
Miss  Hall  examined  a  group  of  seven 
women  whose  hands  were  stained  from 
handling  shell  smeared  with  T.N.T.  Five 
complained  of  mild  symptoms  and  three  of 
these  gave  positive  Webster  reactions,  but 
none  showed  cyanosis,  and  none  had  ap- 
plied  for  treatment,  except  one  married 
woman  who  complained  of  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  whom  the  physician  believed 
to  be  pregnant.  Miss  Hall  examined  an- 
other group  of  nine  girls  who  were  pressing^ 
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small  quantities  of  dry,  pure  T.N.T.  into 
detonators.  Only  one,  a  girl  of  20  years 
who  had  worked  six  weeks  longer  than  any 
of  the  others,  had  fairly  serious  symptoms. 
A  third  gro^ji),  under  TeLinde's  observa- 
tion, working  under  good  conditions  and 
expK)sed  to  small  quantities  of  fume  and 
dust  had  no  signs  of  ill  health,  although  two 
of  the  women  had  Webster  reactions  of 
medium  intensity.  Miss  Emery  examined 
ten  women  who  were  obliged  to  come  more 
in  contact  with  amatol  than  any  of  the 
other  women,  for  they  were  cleaning  the 
outer  surface  of  loaded  shell,  cleaning  the 
threads  of  the  screw  necks,  and  placing  the 
finished  shell  in  cars.  Six  of  these  ten  suf- 
fered from  T.N.T.  dermatitis  and  slight 
symptoms  of  systemic  poisoning.  One  of 
them,  a  woman  of  31  years,  seemed  un- 
usually susceptible.  She  had  an  eruption 
over  her  hands,  arms  and  legs,  and  com- 
plained of  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  con- 
stipation, sore  throat  and  pains  in  her 
legs  and  arms.  None  of  these  women  was 
cyanosed. 

Sununing  up,  we  may  say  that  it  was  even 
more  impK)ssible  to  compare  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  two  sexes  to  T.N.T.  than  to 
compare  the  susceptibility  of  negroes  and 
whites,  for  the  exposure  of  the  women  and 
the  men  was  altogether  different. 

Effect  of  Hot  and  Humid  Weather 

Every  manager  and  foreman  interviewed 
said  that  T.N.T.  poisoning  was  more  com- 
mon and  severe  in  hot  weather,  especially 
if  the  humidity  was  also  high.  The  students 
in  charge  of  the  inqmry,  with  the  exception 
of  Herman  and  Putnam,  worked  through 
the  intense  heat  of  August,  and  all  of  them 
reported  that  the  number  of  cases  of  sick- 
ness increased  markedly  during  the  hot 
days  and  for  a  few  days  just  following. 
Miss  Hall  wrote  that  only  four  men  came 
for  treatment  diu-ing  six  days  when  the 
temperature  was  between  68*^  F.  and  89°  F., 


but  in  six  days  of  heat  from  90°  F.  to 
106°  F.  twenty  men  repK)rted  for  treatment, 
and  this  number  did  not  represent  nearly 
all  of  the  sickness,  because  on  the  day  of 
greatest  heat  the  plant  was  obliged  to  dose 
down  for  lack  of  men  and  was  greatly  ham- 
pered for  two  days  more. 

Curiously  enough,  heat  does  not  seem  to 
increase  T.N.T.  dermatitis,  contrary  to  the 
general  impression  that  prevails  among  the 
men.  It  is  true  that  summer  is  the  season 
for  "T.N.T.  itch,"  but  the  excessively  hot 
weather  of  August  did  not  increase  the 
number  of  cases  as  it  increased  the  cases 
of  systemic  T.N.T.  poisoning.  There  were 
quite  as  many  cases  in  cool  summer  weather 
as  in  hot,  and  the  probable  explanation  for 
the  increase  of  "  itch  "  in  summer  is  that  the 
men  expose  more  of  the  skin  by  rolling  up 
their  sleeves  and  leaving  their  shirts  open 
at  the  neck,  or  by  working  in  low-necked 
and  sleeveless  underwear. 

Period  of  Exposure  before  Absorption 
Takes  Place 

The  Webster  reaction  may  appear  very 
early,  especially  if  there  is  excessive  expo- 
sure. Miss  Hall  reported  the  most  striking 
cases  of  rapid  absorption  and  elimination  of 
the  poison  and  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
appearance  of  a  positive  Webster  in  her 
urine  after  a  few  hours'  sojourn  in  a  badly 
contaminated  department.  Miss  Hall  was 
able  to  get  reactions  of  medium  intensity  in 
the  urines  of  ten  newly  employed  men  at 
the  end  of  their  first  six  hours  of  work. 
Such  excessive  exposure  did  not  exist  in  any 
other  plant,  but  the  records  of  133  cases  in 
which  a  maximum  Webster  reaction  was 
obtained  showed  that  more  than  a  third  of 
the  men,  39  per  cent.,  had  been  exposed  no 
longer  than  three  weeks. 

There  were  plenty  of  i^cords  of  men  who 
felt  the  first  symptoms  of  illness  on  the  first 
or  second  day  of  their  employment,  but 
sometimes  these  symptoms  passed  away 
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and  the  men  felt  quite  well  again  for  a 
short  time;  then,  after  longer  exposure, 
symptoms  of  anothjsr  kind  developed. 
TeLinde  and  Herman  and  Putnam  de- 
scribed in  some  cases  a  transitory  disturb- 
ance of  digestion  with  loss  of  appetite,  a 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  usually  di- 
arrhea with  more  or  less  pain,  but  no  cyano- 
sis or  dizziness  or  headache.  The  more 
characteristic  symptoms  were  breathless- 
ness,  a  feeling  of  tightness  in  the  chest, 
headache,  dizziness,  dullness  and  lassitude, 
pains  in  the  limbs,  weakness  of  the  knees 
and  lividity  of  the  face  with  blue  lips,  and 
these  usually  app)eared  soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  T.N.T.  work.  Even  in  a  well- 
managed  plant  the  men  who  were  at  all 
susceptible  to  T.N.T.  felt  the  first  symp- 
toms fairly  early,  nearly  a  third  of  them 
before  the  first  fortnight  was  over. 

It  is  the  general  belief  of  the  men  who 
have  had  experience  in  T.N.T.  work  and  of 
some  plant  physicians  that  T.N.T.  derma- 
.titis  is  quite  distinct  from  general  poisoning 
and  that  a  man  with  "the  itch"  never  need 
fear  an  attack  of  serious  T.N.T.  sickness. 
The  students  found  several  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Nine  out  of  twenty-eight  pa- 
tients with  dermatitis  in  the  Wisconsin 
plant  had  fairly  serious  general  symptoms 
of  poisoning,  as  did  four  out  of  twelve  in  the 
Virginia  plant.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  an 
attack  of  dermatitis  may  occur  from  a 
purely  local  action  of  T.N.T.  or  its  impm^i- 
ties,  for  the  majority  of  the  men  with  der- 
matitis had  negative  Webster  reactions  or 
very  slight  reactions. 

Persistence  of  T.N.T.  in  the  Body 

It  was,  of  course,  a  matter  of  great  prac- 
tical importance  to  determine  how  quickly 
T.N.T.  could  be  eliminated  from  the  body, 
and  the  students  were,  therefore,  instructed 
to  make  repeated  Webster  tests  on  the 
urines  of  men  who  had  been  shifted  from 
T.N.T.  work  or  who  were  in  the  hospital 


under  treatment.  They  found  that  the  re- 
action tended  to  disapp>ear  from  the  urine 
within  a  fortnight  after  entire  removal 
from  T.N.T.  work,  but  that  there  were  in- 
stances of  delayed  elimination  quite  as 
striking  as  the  instances  of  rapid  absorp- 
tion. One  of  Miss  Hall's  |>atients,  who  was 
seriously  poisoned  and  gave  a  Webster  5, 
was  removed  from  all  exposure  to  T.N.T. 
but  after  twelve  days  it  was  still  possible  to 
get  a  positive  reaction.  TeLinde  reported 
a  case  with  positive  Webster  reaction  five 
weeks  after  removal  from  work. 

EversoU  and  TeLinde  were  the  only  stu- 
dents who  were  able  to  send  full  records 
because  the  plants  under  their  observation 
were  the  only  ones  in  which  there  was  a 
regular  system  of  shifting  men  to  work  free 
from  T.N.T.,  and  keeping  them  under 
observation.  The  most  rapid  instances  of 
partial  and  complete  disappearance  of  the 
Webster  reaction  came  from  TeLinde  who 
was  able  to  observe  men  in  the  plant  hos- 
pital where  a  vigorous  eliminative  treat- 
ment was  carried  through.  The  men  with 
T.N.T.  sickness  were  given  a  thorough 
scrub  bath,  a  purge,  an  enema,  and  a 
dim^etic,  and  were  encom^aged  to  drink 
large  quantities  of  warm  milk.  Under  this 
treatment  the  poison  was  eliminated  fairly 
rapidly.  One  boy  of  18  years,  who  had 
never  been  sick  before,  was  first  examined 
after  he  had  been  expK)sed  to  fumes  and 
dust  for  thirty-five  days.  He  had  a  Web- 
ster 3  at  that  time.  Six  days  later  he  came 
to  the  hospital  with  typical  symptoms  of 
acute  poisoning  and  a  Webster  5.  Under 
the  above  treatment  the  reaction  fell  in 
thirty-six  hom*s  from  5  to  1,  and  his  symp- 
toms had  improved  greatly,  though  they 
had  not  disappeared.  Another  man  with 
much  the  same  symptoms,  as  well  as  ab- 
dominal pain  and  diarrhea,  had  a  Webster 
4  which  in  twenty-four  hours  fell  to  a 
trace. 

Both  TeLinde  and  EversoU  found  that  a 
transfer  to  work  free  from  T.N.T.  would  re- 
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suit  in  a  disappearance  of  the  Webster  re-  The  negroes  in  TeLinde's  plant  certainly 
action,  but  much  more  slowly  than  under  showed  greater  absorption  of  amatol  than 
hospital  treatment.  One  of^EversolPs  cases  of  pure  T.N.T.,  those  working  with  amatol 
was  transferred  to  outdoor  work  on  July  giving  positive  Webster  reactions  up  to  3, 
21  because  of  slight  symptoms  of  poison-  while  those  working  with  pure  T.N.T.  gave 
ing  and  a  Webster  4,  but  he  did  not  give  a  negative  or  2  as  the  highest  reaction.  We 
negative  Webster  till  August  31.  Usually  were  not  able  to  say  whether  more  poison- 
the  work  to  which  the  man  was  shifted  in-  ing  resulted  from  crude  T.N.T.  than  from 
volved  some  slight  contact  with  T.N.T.,  in  pure  T.N.T.,  or  vice  versa.  According  to 
which  case  the  reaction  would  persist.  An  the  experiments  of  Voegtlin  and  his  col- 
interesting  case  reported  by  EversoU  was  leagues  (9),  there  is  no  difference  between 
in  a  boy  of  18  who,  because  of  decided  crude  and  purified  T.N.T.  so  far  as  their 
symptoms  of  poisoning  and  a  maximum  effect  on  animals  was  observed.  The  only 
Webster,  was  put  on  outdoor  work  every  positive  fact  that  we  were  able  to  establish 
other  night.  On  the  morning  after  such  was  that  crude  T.N.T.  is  more  productive 
work  the  reaction  would  be  Webster  1,  but  of  dermatitis  than  the  pm^ified.  We  had 
on  the  morning  after  his  shift  of  i>ouring  looked  for  the  greatest  incidence  of  ec- 
T.N.T.  it  would  be  Webster  3.  A  pelleter  zema  and  other  skin  lesions  in  the  dirty, 
who  had  a  Webster  4  was  transferred  to  the  loading  plants  in  the  New  Jersey  meadows, 
nitrating  department,  where  there  is  very  where  heat  and  humidity,  excessive  expo- 
little  contact  with  T.N.T.  The  reaction  sure,  and  poor  washing  facilities  would 
fell  to  3  in  six  days'  time,  then  gradually  to  seem  to  favor  it.  Instead,  it  was  found  that 
1,  where  it  persisted.  A  striking  argument  those  very  plants  had  the  smallest  number 
in  defense  of  the  contention  that  clean  of  cases  of  T.N.T.  itch,  and  the  largest 
working  clothes,  clean  gloves,  and  good  number  occm^red  in  the  two  cool  situations, 
bathing  facilities  must  be  provided  for  the  nitrating  plant  in  northern  Wisconsin 
these  men  was  found  in  the  persistence  of  and  the  purifying  plant  in  the  Pennsyl- 
the  Webster  reaction  in  men  who  continued  vania  mountains.  Since  the  Wisconsin 
to  wear  their  dirty  gloves  after  being  shifted  plant  was  not  only  the  coolest,  but  was  one 
to  T.N.T.-free  work.  TeLinde  had  several  of  the  cleanest,  had  excellent  lavatories  and 
instances  of  men  with  persistent  Webster  1  employed  an  unusually  high  class  of  labor, 
or  Webster  2  reactions,  even  after  trans-  it  is  plain  that  there  must  have  been  some- 
ference  to  the  empty-shell  department,  and  thing  in  the  material  handled  that  was  re- 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  sponsible  for  the  high  percentage  of  der- 
absorbing  small  quantities  of  T.N.T.  from  matitis. 

their  soaked  gloves.  The  following  figures  show  the  propor- 

tion of  itch  among  the  men  and  women  in 

Comparative  Danger  of  Crude,  these  six  plants.    It  is  evident  from  them 

Pure  and  Mixed  T.N.T.  ^^^^  crude  T.N.T.  is  worse  than  the  pure, 

and  that  amatol  is  worse  than  the  unmixed. 
In  dealing  with  this  question  also  we  were  „  , .,     .  u 

°  ^  .    .  Percentage  of  Men  with 

greatly  hampered  by  the  varying  conditions  tn.t:  Dermatitis 

in   the  diflferent  plants.     Miss  Hall   saw  Plants  l  and  2,  loading  pure  T.N.T. .     3.4 

p        .        .        .  1      J'  Plant  3,  loadinff  amatol 18.0 

severer  cases  of  poisoning  m  men  loading  „,    ^  /,    j.  .  ,  ^.aa 

rpxTrp     xu         T>  T-    J  '  Plant  4,  loadmg  amatol 20.0 

pure  T.N.T.  than  TeLinde  saw  m  men  Plant  5,  purifying  crude  T.N.T 26.0 

loading  amatol,  but  in  the  one  case  the  ex-           pi^nt  6,  manufacturmg  crude  and 
j>osiire  was  excessive,  in  the  other,  slight.  pure  T.N.T 31.0 
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Early  Symptoms  of  T.N.T.  Poisoning 

Most  of  the  students  reported  that  the 
first  symptom  noted  by  the  men  was 
breathlessness  on  exertion,  esf>ecially  on 
climbing  a  hill  or  going  upstairs.  A  man 
who  said  that  he  had  not  felt  the  effect  of 
his  work  in  any  way  would  almost  always 
admit  this  symptom  if  he  was  asked.  Next 
in  order  came  dizziness  on  stooping  over, 
and  more  or  less  persistent  headache,  or  the 
man  complained  first  of  loss  of  appetite, 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  a  sensation  of 
nausea  in  the  morning.  Sometimes  the  men 
who  were  exposed  to  dust  complained  of 
running  of  the  eyes,  smarting  and  burning 
in  the  nose  and  throat,  and  nose-bleed. 
Together  with  these  symptoms,  an  early 
case  of  poisoning  is  characterized  by  cramps 
in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  fatigue  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  work  done,  and  a  feeling  of 
tightness  in  the  chest.  Very  early  in  the 
course  of  poisoning  the  man  notices  a 
change  of  color  in  the  urine.  It  is  a  clear 
brown,  at  first  about  as  dark  as  weak  tea, 
then  increasing  till  it  may  be  as  dark  as 
coffee. 

By  the  time  the  man  feels  ill  enough  to 
go  to  the  doctor  for  treatment,  he  presents 
a  very  characteristic  appearance.  He  has 
an  expression  of  dullness  and  weariness, 
heavy  eyes,  drooping  lids,  sclerotics  slightly 
yellow,  lips  and  mucous  membranes  of  the 
mouth  blue,  the  face  a  leaden  or  ashen 
color.  In  Plant  1,  patients  with  very  livid 
color  and  lips  almost  inky  were  described 
by  Miss  Hall. 

So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  notes  of 
the  students,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  two 
clearly  marked  varieties  of  T.N.T.  poison- 
ing, the  gastric  and  the  cyanotic,  such  as 
have  been  described  by  some  of  the  English 
writers.  In  Plants  3  and  5  a  mild  gastric 
form  without  cyanosis  was  noted,  but  these 
cases  cleared  up  rapidly.  No  serious  gastric 
case  was  free  from  cyanosis,  and  almost  all 
of  the  patients  with  cyanosis,  dizziness. 


faintness,  headache  and  pain  in  the  limbs, 
showed  gastric  symptoms  also. 

When  no  effort  was  made  by  the  physi- 
cian in  charge  to  discover  cases  of  sickness 
among  the  men,  it  sometimes  happened 
that  by  the  time  a  workman  applied  for 
treatment  he  was  already  severely  i>oi- 
soned,  for  apparently  serious  changes  may 
occur  without  causing  enough  suffering  to 
make  the  man  believe  that  he  is  really  sick. 
Miss  Hall  saw  a  man  in  the  dispensary  who 
had  not  come  to  complain  of  sickness,  but 
of  an  infected  cut.  She  described  him  as 
being  strikingly  pale,  with  a  grayish  yellow 
color,  his  lips,  ears  and  tongue  deeply 
cyanosed,  and  his  sclerotics  distinctly  yel- 
low. He  had  dyspnea  and  a  pulse  of  100. 
His  urine  was  brownish  black  and  gave  a 
Webster  5,  yet  on  questioning  him,  she 
found  that  he  complained  of  nothing  except 
breathlessness  and  a  slight  headache.  He 
was  told  to  return  to  have  the  cut  dressed 
every  day,  but  he  did  not,  and  when  Miss 
Hall  finally  discovered  his  lodging  house  a 
week  later  she  was  told  that  he  had  been 
sick  in  bed  for  four  days  a"kid  had  then  left 
for  the  city^  This  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  wastefulness  caused  by  poor  medical 
supervision. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  on  T.N.T.  poisoning 
was  well  known  to  the  workmen  in  the 
plants  studied.  They  knew  perfectly  well 
that  while  working  with  T.N.T.  they  could 
not  drink  without  risking  serious  sickness. 
Many  stories  were  told  of  men  turning  blue 
in  the  face  and  falling  unconscious  on  the 
floor  of  a  saloon  after  one  or  two  drinks  of 
whiskey.  So  notorious  was  this  that  the 
men  who  wanted  to  keep  on  working  prac- 
tically gave  up  drink,  or  if  they  decided  to 
go  on  a  spree  they  would  deliberately  lay 
off  work  for  two  or  three  days  before  and 
two  or  three  days  after.  They  described  the 
effect  as  a  sudden,  intense  flushing  of  the 
whole  body,  with  a  sensation  of  heat,  a 
rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  blackness  before 
the  eyes,  and  then  loss  of  consciousness. 
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Bystanders  reported  that  during  the  period 
of  complete  collapse,  the  affected  man's 
face  was  livid  and  his  lips  an  inky 
blue. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  us  not 
to  discover  a  single  case  of  typical  toxic 
jaimdice  nor  of  aplastic  anemia  in  any  one 
of  these  five  plants  during  the  time  the 
students  were  working  there.  Miss  Hall 
was  told  that  a  young  girl  of  16,  who  had 
been  working  for  three  months,  left  on  ac- 
coimt  of  sickness  and  was  at  that  time  so 
deeply  jaundiced  as  to  attract  attention. 
She  died  two  weeks  later,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  trace  this  .case  or  to  secure  any  in- 
formation from  the  physician.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  the  absence  of  toxic  jaundice. 
During  1916,  I  had  found  records  of  thir- 
teen deaths  from  T.N.T.,  eleven  of  them 
typical  toxic  jaundice,  and  there  was  a 
much  larger  number  of  men  employed  in 
1918  than  in  1916.  The  only  explanation 
that  can  be  given  is  that  in  three  of  these 
plants  medical  supervision  was  careful 
enough  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  case  of 
poisoning  to  progress  to  the  point  of  severe 
jaimdice,  while  in  two  other  plants,  all  sick 
men  were  promptly  discharged,  and  no  one 
knew  what  happened  to  them  afterward. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  men 
were  usually  exposed  to  T.N.T.  for  a  very 
short  time  only.  Out  of  374  men,  only 
fifty-seven  had  worked  for  more  than  three 
months,  and  British  statistics  show  that 
toxic  jaundice  usually  does  not  appear  be- 
fore three  months'  exposiu-e.  In  one  of  the 
plants,  the  proportion  of  those  employed 
as  long  as  three  months  was  only  4  per 
cent.;  in  another,  7  per  cent.;  and  in  all  the 
labor  turnover  was  very  great,  decidedly 
greater  than  in  1916.  Reports  did  indeed 
come  to  me  of  toxic  jaundice  and  of  aplastic 
anemia  in  other  T.N.T.  plants.  I  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  there  were  twelve  or 
thirteen  cases  during  the  last  year  of  the 
war,  but  none  were  in  the  factories  where 
the  students  were  stationed. 


Significance  of  the  Webster  Reaction 

The  Webster  reaction  seems  to  be  an 
admirable  test  for  the  absorption  of  T.N.T., 
a  very  rapid  and  delicate  one.  The  worse 
the  plant  is,  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of 
positive  Webster  tests.  In  Plant  1  every 
urine  examined  was  positive,  even  if  the 
man  had  been  at  work  only  one  day.  In 
Plant  4,  which  had  the  best  conditions, 
there  were  only  twenty-one  negative  reac- 
tions out  of  ninety-eight  specimens.  As  an 
index  of  absorption  it  is  certainly  valuable. 
Repeatedly,  the  intensity  of  the  reaction 
increased  as  the  days  went  on.  Herman 
and  Putnam  applied  the  tests  in  about  half 
their  cases  before  and  after  work,  and  in 
about  90  per  cent,  of  these  cases  the  reac- 
tion was  more  intense  after  an  eight-hour 
shift  than  before  it.  The  work  in  this  plant 
was  continuous,  no  holidays  or  Sundays 
being  observed,  but  in  the  others,  where  the 
Sunday  rest  was  given,  it  was  repeatedly 
found  that  the  Webster  reaction  would  be 
low  on  Monday  and  rise  gradually  to.be 
high  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Whether  the  Webster  test  is  of  any  other 
practical  value  is  hard  to  say.  It  could  not 
be  used  as  an  indication  that  an  acute  at- 
tack of  poisoning  was  impending,  nor  was  it 
possible  to  establish  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  clinical  history  and  the  Webster 
reaction.  While,  as  a  general  rule,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  reaction  increased  with  the 
increasing  severity  of  an  attack,  there  were 
too  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  to  make  it 
of  any  practical  value.  Serious  cases  some- 
times occurred  with  only  a  slight  Webster 
reaction,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Web- 
ster 4  or  even  a  Webster  5  was  found  in  men 
who  had  no  symptoms  of  sickness  at  all. 
One  man  with  a  negative  Webster  had 
gastric  pain,  nausea,  vomiting,  weakness  in 
the  knees,  cramps  in  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
dermatitis  on  hands,  arms  and  ankles,  and 
general  weakness.  According  to  Feldman 
(10),  the  Webster  reaction,  indicating  as  it 
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does  elimination  of  T.N.T.,  should  not  in- 
crease with  the  onset  of  severe  symptoms, 
but  should  diminish  or  disappear,  and 
Feidman  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
just  this  phenomenon.  The  students  were 
asked  to  bear  this  possibility  in  mind  and 
report  on  it,  but  Miss  Hall  was  the  only  one 
who  saw  a  case  with  a  drop  from  Webster  3 
to  1  as  symptoms  of  poisoning  developed. 
A  careful  analysis  of  137  cases  failed  to  bear 
out  Feldman's  theory,  for  in  general  the 
more  intense  Webster  reaction  is  associated 
with  the  more  serious  form  of  poisoning. 
As  a  rule  Websters  4  and  5  were  found 
among  the  newly  employed,  those  who  had 
worked  less  than  a  month,  while  the  men 
who  had  handled  T.N.T.  for  six  months 
and  more  hardly  ever  had  a  reaction  of 
more  than  2  or  3,  showing  that  a  gradual 
elimination  of  the  more  susceptible  men 
takes  place,  those  that  absorb  the  poison 
readily  dropping  out  while  the  relatively 
immune  remain  at  work. 

Value  of  Blood  and  Urine  Examina- 
tions IN  THE  Diagnosis  of  T.N.T. 
Poisoning 

The  examinations  made  of  the  blood 
have  been  described  in  detail  by  Dr.  George 
R.  Minot  (11),  who  found  a  blood  picture 
of  enough  definiteness  and  frequency  to 
serve  as  a  valuable  guide  in  the  diagnosis  of 
T.N.T.  poisoning  and  in  the  estimation  of 
the  degree  of  severity  of  poisoning.  As  al- 
ready shown,  the  Webster  reaction  cannot 
give  much  aid  in  this  respect,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  further  studies  on  the  urine 
will  bring  to  light  other  substances  besides 
the  reduction  product  of  T.N.T.  which  is 
respohsible  for  the  Webster  reaction.  Cer- 
tainly it  seemed  to  the  students  that  the 
changes  of  color  in  the  untreated  urine  bore 
a  closer  relation  to  the  clinical  history  of 
the  case  than  did  the  varying  intensity  of 
the  Webster  reaction.  This  color  was 
usually  clear  light  brown  to  blackish  brown 


and  was  quite  independent  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  T.N.T.  as  shown  by  the  Webster 
reaction.  Nineteen  specimens  of  dark 
brown  urine,  for  instance,  were  either  nega- 
tive to  the  Webster  test  or  almost  negative, 
while  eight  which  gave  a  Webster  3  or  4 
were  normal  in  color.  In  one  of  TeLinde's 
patients,  a  man  who  was  shifted  from 
T.N.T.  work  on  account  of  sickness,  the 
Webster  reaction  fell  from  4  to  a  trace, 
while  the  dark  brown  color  remained  un- 
changed. Two  more  of  his  cases  dropped  to 
a  negative  Webster  with  persistent  dark 
color,  while  a  fourth  had  a  Webster  4  con- 
tinuously with  a  normal  cojor.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  darkest  specimens  came  from 
Plants  1  and  2.  Miss  Hall  reported  twenty- 
five  very  dark  urines,  some  of  them  the 
color  of  tincture  of  iodine.  She  was  never 
able  to  detect  bile  in  these  specimens  nor 
were  Putnam  and  Herman  able  to  do  so  in 
theirs. 

In  some  cases  the  urine  changed  from  a 
brown  to  a  clear  red  color,  while  in  others  it 
was  red  when  the  first  examination  was 
made.  These  red  urines  were  always  asso- 
ciated with  a  high  Webster  and  with  clinical 
symptoms  of  poisoning.  Among  seventy- 
four  specimens,  TeLinde  found  fifteen  nor- 
mal, eight  red,  and  fifty-one  brown.  Miss 
Emery  found  ten  normal  among  forty- 
seven,  nine  red,  and  twenty-eight  brown. 
These  observations  shoul3,  of  course,  have 
been  supplemented  by  chemical  and  mi- 
croscopic examinations  but  we  did  not  pur- 
sue them  further  because  the  Hygienic 
Laboratory  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
had  undertaken  an  intensive  study  of 
T.N.T.  urines  and  we  did  not  wish  to  dup- 
licate their  work. 

Summary 

The  studies  made  by  these  students 
served  to  emphasize  certain  practical 
points  in  the  prevention  of  T.N.T.  poison- 
ing which  in  all  probability  apply  with 
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equal  force  to  those  nitro  and  amido  de- 
rivatives of  the  benzene  ring  that  are  used 
in  the  dye  and  drug  industry. 

T.N.T.  is  absorbed  chiefly  through  the 
skin  and,  therefore,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  prevention  of  T.N.T.  sickness  is 
the  protection  of  the  worker  against  direct 
contact  with  it.  The  methods  of  manu- 
factm^e,  whether  or  not  they  necessitate 
hand  work,  the  cleanliness  of  the  work 
benches,  apparatus,  trucks,  etc.,  and  the 
prevention  of  dust  are  all  of  more  impor- 
tance even  than  the  provision  of  good  wash- 
ing facilities,  because  a  man  can  wash  only 
at  the  noon  hom*  and  on  quitting  work,  and 
in  the  time  between  these  periods  he  may 
have  his  hands  and  arms  continually 
smeared  with  T.N.T. 

Next  in  importance  to  cleanliness  of  the 
premises  comes  the  provision  of  clean  work- 
ing clothes,  socks,  and  gloves.  The  stu- 
dents' examuiation  showed  that  T.N.T. 
could  probably  be  continually  absorbed 
from  dirty  gloves  and  dirty  overalls.  The 
necessity  for  providing  ample  washing 
fax^ilities,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  soap 
and  towels,  and  the  time  to  use  them,  is 
emphasized,  not  because  it  is  not  perfectly 
obvious  in  connection  with  such  a  poison  as 
T.N.T.,  but  because  it  was  ignored  in  sev- 
eral of  the  T.N.T.  plants  during  the  war 
and  is  ignored  in  some  of  the  coal-tar  dye 
work^  at  the  present  time. 

Fimies  from  melting  pots  are  apparently 
capable  of  causing  typical  T.N.T.  poison- 
ing, as  is  also  steam  from  washing  and 
I>elleting,  but  the  more  serious  forms  of 
T.N.T.  sickness  are  probably  never  caused 
by  fmnes  alone. 

Hot,  humid  weather  increases  general 
T.N.T.  poisoning,  but  not  T.N.T.  derma- 
titis. This  last  is  more  prevalent  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  but  is  not  increased  by  very 
hot  weather.    Its  increase  in  sunmoier  is 


probably  due  to  the  greater  exposure  of  the 
skin  in  warm  weather. 

Young  men  are  more  susceptible  to 
T.N.T.  than  fully  grown  men.  They  suc- 
cumb more  quickly  and  apparently  suffer 
more  seriously.  It  seems  poor  economy  to 
employ  them. 

Negroes  are  not  susceptible  to  T.N.T. 
dermatitis  and  may  be  less  susceptible  to 
systemic  poisoning  than  whites,  but  evi- 
dence on  this  point  is  not  complete. 

The  application  of  the  Webster  test  to 
the  urines  of  approximately  400  T.N.T. 
workers  showed  that  T.N.T.  is  rapidly 
absorbed,  but  that  it  can  also  be  rapidly 
eliminated.  Some  men  could  eliminate 
overnight  what  had  been  absorbed  during 
the  day;  others  could  get  rid  of  the  week's 
accumulation  during  Sunday  and  start  on 
Monday  with  the  urine  free  from  the  re- 
duction product.  The  danger  of  overtime 
work  and  of  the  seven-day  week  was  shown 
by  these  observations  and  also  the  value  of 
an  occasional  vacation  of  two  or  three  days. 

By  the  use  of  these  same  tests  it  was 
found  that  the  most  economical  way  to  deal 
with  a  worker  who  had  absorbed  a  large 
amount  of  T.N.T.  was  to  suspend  him  al- 
together from  work  and  subject  him  to 
vigorous  eliminative  treatment.  Simply  to 
transfer  him  to  less  dangerous  work  was  to 
I>ostpK)ne  his  recovery. 

No  positive  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of 
T.N.T.  poisoning  was  found  in  the  Webster 
reaction  in  the  inline,  but  the  color  changes 
in  the  untreated  urine  seemed  more  signifi- 
cant and  worthy  of  further  study.  The 
blood  changes  found  by  Dr.  Minot  are  im- 
portant enough  to  lead  one  to  hope  that 
careful  blood  examinations  made  in  work- 
ers who  are  exposed  to  other  benzene  de- 
rivatives may  give  similar  results,  and  thus 
an  important  aid  be  gained  in  the  diagnosis 
of  similar  forms  of  industrial  poisoning. 
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MEN  achieve  undeniable  enjoyment 
and  comfort  from  attributing  mis- 
fortime  and  disease  to  influences  which 
they  do  not  understand.  Thus,  there  is  a 
large  gtoup  who  tre  quite  satisfied  with 
astrological  explanations  for  an  epidemic 
of  influensa,  and  in  times  past  there  have 
been  even  larger  groups  whose  ideas  of  dis-' 
ease  rested  np(m  a  jiunble  of  electromagr 
netism  and  fictitious  forces  of  human  mag- 
netism, all  so  vaguely  considered  as  to  be 
entirely  mystifying  and,  therefore,  entirely 
satisfying.  One  might  write  at  length  of 
individuals  who  thus  are  happy  in  ex- 
planations which  are  not  hampered  by 
efforts  to  seek  the  truth. 

In  view  of  the  frequency  with  which 
mystifying  phenomena  have  been  described 
as  causal  agents,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
even  within  fairly  recent  years  many  ex- 
traordinary physiological  effects  have  been 
claimed  for  the  magnetic  field;  even  in 
-  serious  discussions  the  possibility  that  the 
field  may  effect  cures  of  nervous  disease  has 
not  been  overlooked.  Our  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  subject  in  the  course  of  in- 
vestigations upon  chronic  poisoning  by 
manganese  (1) .  The  affected  workmen  had, 

*  Received  for  publication  March  SO,  1921. 


with  few  exceptions,  been  exposed  to  strong 
magnetic  fields  and  the  question  -7  already 
suggested  by  Casamajor  (2)  —  arose  as  to 
whether  these  exposures  might  not  have 
something  to  do  with  causing  the  symp- 
toms observed.  The  poisoning  in  question 
occurred  in  men  working  in  an  atmosphere 
heavily  laden  with  ore  dust,  much  of  which 
was  strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and 
the  questions  arising  were  of  two  sorts: 

1.  Is  it  possible  that  particles  of  man- 
ganese-bearing mineral  deposited  in  the 
body  are  caused  to  penetrate  more  rapidly 
if  the  individual  carrying  them  passes  in 
and  out  of  strong  magnetic  fields? 

2.  Does  the  magnetic  field  alone  in  very 
great  strengths  produce  any  measurable 
physiological  effects? 

The  first  of  these  questions  we  have  never 
attempted  to  answer  since  a  progressive 
reduction  of  dust,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  large  magnetic  separators  used  in  the 
mill  involved,  rendered  it  of  no  direct  im- 
portance. The  second  question  offered  an 
opportunity  to  test  the  effect  of  stronger 
magnetic  fields,  than  have  ever  been  used  in 
biological  work,  and  we  were,  accordingly, 
interested  in  undertaking  to  find  an  answer 
to  it.  The  results,  though  entirely  negative, 
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are  given  in  some  detail  in  order  to  estab- 
lish thoroughly  the  harmlessness  of  work 
in  the  neighborhood  of  extremely  powerful 
electromagnets.* 

Hermann  (3),  in  a  paper  published  in 
1888,  discusses  previous  scientific  work 
with  the  magnetic  field,  together  with  the 
vast  amount  of  charlatanry  which  has 
grown* up  around  "magnetism"  as  a  result 
of  the  use  of  magnetic  by  hypnotists  and 
others,  and  gives  also  an  account  of  phys- 
iological experiments  carried  out  by  him- 
self. Readers  interested  in  the  earlier 
literature  on  the  effect  of  the  magnetic 
field  are  referred  to  this  paper.  Under  ap- 
propriate conditions  Hermann  found  that 
certain  fundamental  properties  of  muscle 
and  nerve  were  unaffected  by  exposure  to 
magnetic  fields.  Unfortunately,  however, 
he  gives  ^no  information  as  to  the  actual 
field  strengths  operative  in  his  experiments. 
This  same  criticism  applies  to  other  bio- 
logical work  with  the  magnetic  field,  the 
observations  of  Peterson  and  Kennelly  (4) 
being  excepted. 

In  1892,  Peterson  and  Kennelly  made 
experiments  with  magnets  in  the  Edison 
Laboratory  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  in 
order  to  test  out  extravagant  claims  then 
current  as  to  the  therapeutic  effect  of  the 
magnetic  field.  A  quotation  from  the  paper 
of  these  investigators  will  illustrate  the 
degree  to  which  magnetism  commanded 
attention  at  that  time  (4). 

The  status  of  magneto-therapy  in  America  may 
be  inferred  from  some  quotations  from  the  third 
edition  of  Roberts  Bartholow's  Medical  Electricity, 
1887.  Under  the  caption  of  Physiological  Effects  of 
Magnet  Applications  he  says:  "We  know  that  a  cur- 
rent circulates  in  a  magnet.  If  a  powerful  horseshoe 
magnet  is  brought  near  to  the  skin»  opposite  elec- 
tricities are  attracted  to  the  poles  and  currents  are 
induced.  About  the  point  of  application,  therefore, 
the  skin  will  be  acted  on  directly  by  the  magnetic 
current  aEnd  by  an  induced  current.    The  production 

*  These  experiments  were  made  possible  by  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company  through  the  loan  of  one  of  their  large 
electromagnets  of  the  type  employed  in  the  process  at 
Franklin  Furnace,  New  Jersey. 


of  physiological  effects,  which  can  be  recognized,  is 
therefore  merely  a  question  of  the  magnetic 
strength." 

He  then  quotes  Dr.  Vansant  as  assummg  the  body 
to  be  diamagnetic:  ''By  applymg  north  and  south 
polarity  to  different  parts,  very  extensive  subjec- 
tive impressions  are  experienced;  they  are  of  two 
classes  —  of  heightened  organic  activity,  and  the 
opposite  condition." 

He  then  adds:  ''That  impressions  of  a  very  de- 
cided kind  are  produced  by  the  application  of  strong 
magnets  is  evident  in  the  experience  of  Dr.  Proust 
and  Dr.  Ballet,  who  continued  a  course  ot  investiga- 
tion begim  by  Charcot  at  Salp^tri^re."  They  ascer- 
tained that  magnets  could  not  be  applied  with 
impunity,  for,  if  applications  were  prolonged,  pains 
were  felt  in  the  epigastrium  and  thorax,  making 
respiration  painful,  digestion  was  disordered,  and 
boulimia  brought  on.  These  results  were  so  uniform 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  of  their  genuineness 
in  the  minds  of  the  investigators. 

In  their  first  experiments,  Peterson  and 
Kennelly  employed  a  magnet  with  a  field 
intensity  of  5,000  c.g.s.  lines  per  square 
centimeter.  They  tested  this  field  upon 
dried  hemoglobin,  fresh  blood,  ciliated 
epithelium,  and  the  capillary  circulation, 
without  observing  the  slightest  eflfect. 
They  then  placed  a  dog  for  five  hom*s  in  a 
field  with  a  strength  of  1,000  to  2,000  c.g.s. 
lines  per  square  centimeter  without  observ- 
ing any  change  in  the  animal;  and,  finally, 
they  tested  the  eflfect  of  field  strengths  of 
2,500  c.g.s.  lines  per  square  centimeter 
upon  themselves.  In  these  latter  eflforts  a 
variety  of  types  of  exposure  were  used 
but  all  resulted  negatively,  justifying  their 
conclusion  that  the  human  body  is  appar- 
ently quite  uninfluenced  by  magnetic  fields 
of  moderate  strength. 

PfeflFer  (5),  in  1903,  discussing  the  pos- 
sible actions  of  the  magnetic  field  upon 
growth,  can  find  no  convincing  evidence 
that  any  eflfect  has  been  obtained.  Ewart 
(5),  in  an  editorial  note,  suggests  thai  this 
is  possibly  due  to  weakness  of  the  fields 
employed  and  that  theoretically  one  should 
be  able  to  aflfect  living  protoplasm  pro- 
vided strong  enough  fields  are  used. 
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In  all  the  experiments  mentioned  so  far, 
with  the  exception  of  several  by  Peterson 
and  Kennelly,  a  continuous  current  was 
used  and  the  field  strength  was  steady  and 
unvarying.    This  condition  is  also  true  of 
the   industrial  situation   which   we  have 
cited.  In  the  case  of  solenoids  traversed  by 
alternating  currents  an  interesting  type  of 
actual  physiological  eflfect  was  noted  first 
by  d'Arsonval  (6)  in  1893,  and  has  been 
commented  upon  by  several  later  experi- 
menters (7)  (8)  (9)  (10).   Many  of  these  ob- 
servations, as  for  example  those  of  Sylvanus 
P.  Thompson  (11),  are  considered  by  their 
authors  to  be  the  first  note  of  the  phe- 
nomenon ever  made.    That  a  definite  and 
easily  obtainable  physiological  effect  does, 
therefore,  arise  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
suflBciently  powerful  alternating  field  can- 
not be  doubted.  If  the  head  is  inserted  in  a 
coil  or  if  it  is  brought  close  to  a  coil  through 
which  a  strong  alternating  current  is  pass- 
ing, a  flicker  of  hght  is  noticed,  and  this  is 
perceived  with  the  eyes  open  or  closed,  and 
in  a  dark  or  a  light  room.   There  is  appar- 
ently no  doubt  that  a  definite  visual  sensa- 
tion is  induced  and  that  it  can  be  made  to 
vary  with  current  strength  and  the  relation 
of  the  head  to  the  magnet.   Dunlap  (12,  p. 
70)  describes  the  sensation  as  follows: 

With  480  amperes  of  25-cycle  current  (20  volts)  a 
much  more  striking  result  was  obtained.  With  my 
bead  bdow  the  level  of  the  coil,  and  with  my  eyes 
open,  the  flicker  was  strongly  noticeable,  although 
the  room  was  brightly  lighted  by  afternoon  daylight. 
The  ^rhde  visual  fidd  quivered  as  if  illuminated  by 
a  rapidly  intermittent  light.  Several  other  subjects 
made  a  similar  observation,  although  in  some  cases 
the  flicker  was  noticed  only  in  the  less  illuminated 
parts  of  the  visual  fidd,  as  where  shadows  fell  in  the 
room.  With  the  head  ioside  the  coil  the  flicker  was  so 
pronounced  as  to  be  intensely  disagreeable. 

There  is  no  explanation  of  this  eye  eflfect 
but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  causes  damage.  We  may  sum  up, 
therefore,  by  saying  that  the  scientific 
ht&ratnre  upon  the  physiological  eflfects  of 
the  magnetic  field  is  negative  in  so  far  as 


the  use  of  constant  fields  is  concerned,  and 
in  the  case  of  alternating  fields  does  not 
contain  evidence  of  an  eflfect  which  is  harm- 
ful even  when  the  experimenters  employ 
much  more  severe  expK)sm*es  than  would 
ever  be  experienced  in  any  industrial 
operation. 

Experimental  Observations 

a.  Magnetic  Fields.  —  The  magnet  used 
was  a  very  large  one.  The  general  config- 
m^ation  of  the  pole  pieces  and  arrangements 
for  exposure  of  experimental  material  are 
indicated  in  Figure  la.  The  pole  pieces  A 
and  B  are  permanent,  but  C  and  D  are  ad- 
justable and  when  in  place  enable  one  to 
secure  maximum  field  strength  between 
their  tips.  In  Figure  lb  a  muscle  M  lies  to 
the  left  of  the  poles  C  and  D,  and  the  nerve 
N  to  the  muscle  passes  between  the  pole 
tips  through  a  gap  1  mm.  in  width. 

Field  strengths  were  measured  by  means 
of  a  bismuth  spiral.  Table  1  indicates  the 
field  strengths  at  points  1  to  10  in  Figure  la 
with  pole  pieces  C  and  D  in  position  and 
with  diflferent  amperages.  The  breadth  of 
the  most  intense  field  with  its  center  at 
point  1,  immediately  between  the  tips  of 
the  pole  pieces,  is  indicated  in  Table  2. 

Two  general  types  of  experimental  ex- 
posure were  employed.  In  the  first  of  these, 
blood  and  isolated  nerve-muscle  prepara- 
tions were  exposed  to  the  greatest  field 
strengths  obtainable,  such  fields  obviously 
requiring  use  of  the  magnet  under  large 
amperages  with  the  pole  pieces  C  and  D  in 
position.  By  reference  to  the  positions 
covered  in  Tables  1  and  2,  one  can  readily 
arrive  at  a  close  approximation  of  the  con- 
ditions to  which  the  tissues  were  subjected. 
For  example,  if  a  nerve-muscle  preparation 
is  placed  in  a  moist  chamber  K  of  Figure  lb 
with  the  nerve  crossing  the  small  gap  be- 
tween C  and  D,  it  is  clear  that  the  nerve 
impulse  set  up  at  the  tips  of  electrodes  E 
and  F  and  passing  along  the  nerve  to  the 
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muscle  must,  if  the  magnet  is  activated  by 
a  current  of  20  amperes,  pass  a  field  inten- 
sity of  18,725  c.g.s.  lines  per  square  centi- 
meter (Table  1),  and  that  the  field  strengths 
to  which  all  parts  of  the  preparation  are 
exposed  may  be  told  provided  the  lengths 
of  the  muscle  and  the  nerve  are  known. 

The  second  type  of  experimental  ex- 
posure required  the  use  of  entire  animals 


6.  Nerve-Muscle  Experiments.  —  Since 
the  nerve,  when  it  conducts  an  impulse, 
exhibits  an  electrical  change,  and  since  a 
similar  change  occurs  in  muscle  just  prior  to 
actual  contraction,  we  examined  carefully  to 
see  whether  nerve  conduction  or  muscular 
contraction  suffered  as  a  result  of  exposure 
to  the  strong  magnetic  fields  we  could 
supply.   Various  tyi>es  of  experiment  were 


Fig.  la.  —  Arrangement  of  pole  pieces  A  and  B,  and  C  and^D,  with  moist  chamber  K  in  place.  The 
positions  at  which  magnetic  field  strengths  were  determined  are  indicated  by  numbers  down  the  center 
of  the  field. 

b. — Arrangement  of  nerve-muscle  preparation  in  moist  chamber  K.    M  indicates  muscle;  N, 
nerve;  £  and  F,  stimulating  electrodes. 


and  is  described  in  detail  in  a  later  section 
of  this  paper.  To  provide  room  for  these 
exposures  C  and  D  were  removed,  leaving 
a  large  gap,  12  inches  by  18  inches.  Under 
these  conditions  the  field  strengths  ob- 
tainable varied  in  different  parts  of  the 
gap.  Table  3  gives  the  field  intensities  at 
15  amperes  through  the  center  of  this  field 
and  indicates  in  an  approximate  manner 
the  conditions  to  which  animals  were  sub- 
jected over  a  considerable  time. 


employed,  the  ordinary  nerve-muscle  prep- 
aration of  the  frog  and  the  nerve  of  the  cat 
being  the  test  objects  used.  Several  ex- 
amples will  suffice  to  indicate  the  innoc- 
uous character  of  the  field. 

Jan.  27,  1919.  —  Two  nerve-muscle 
preparations  (sciatic-gastrocnemius)  were 
made  from  the  same  frog.  One  of  these  was 
placed  in  a  moist  chamber  (Figure  lb) 
fitted  about  the  pole  pieces  C  and  D,  which 
had  been  lightly  coated  with  paraffin,  with 
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the  nerve  on  electrodes  E  and  F  and  the 
musde  clamped  in  the  position  shown. 
From  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  a  light  silk 
thread  passed  out  of  the  moist  chamber  to 
a  muscle  lever  lightly  weighted  and  ad- 
justed to  write  on  a  large  kymograph.  The 


electrodes  to  the  two  nerves  connected  in 
series  in  the  secondary  circuit  of  an  in- 
duction coil.''  The  steadiness  of  the  cur- 
rent used  in  stimulation  was  controlled  by 
the  employment  of  a  miUiammeter  in  the 
primary  circuit  of  this  coil.    The  thresh- 


TABLE  1.  — MAGNETIC  FIELD  STRENGTHS  IN  C.  G.  S.  LINES  PER  SQUARE  CENTIMETER 
AT  VARYING  AMPERAGES  IN  POSITIONS  1  TO  10,  FIGURE  la.  POLE  PIECES 

C  AND  D  IN  POSITION 


Amperage 

Field  Strengths  in  C.  G.  S.  Lines  in  Positions 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10 ,. 

15 

17,450 
18.375 
18,725 
18.975 

8,150 
9,200 

4,825 
5:425 

8,500 
3,900 

2,775 
3,175 

2,400 
2,650 

2.100 
2,375 

1,975 
2,825 

1,825 
1,900 

1,750 

20 

1,800 

22 

TABLE  2.  — MAGNETIC  FIELD  STRENGTHS  IN  C.  G.  S.  LINES  PER  SQUARE  CENTIMETER 

IMMEDIATELY  IN  VICINITY  OF  POLE  TIPS  C  AND  D  AT  TWO  AMPERAGES,  SHOWING 

DETAILS  OF  FIELD  STRENGTH  DECREASE  BETWEEN  POSITIONS  1  AND  2 


Amperage 

Field  Strengths  m  C.  G.  S.  lines  in  Positions  i 

1 

is 

lb 

Ic 

Id 

i 

10 

17,450 
18,725 

16,875 
17,950 

12,750 
14.200 

10,100 
12,075 

8,400 
9,625 

8,150 

20 

9,200 

^    Distance  between  1    and  la  «  0.25  inches 
«        la  and  lb  =  0.25     ** 
lb  and  Ic  =  0.25    «     . 


Distance  between  Ic  and  Id  »<  0.25  inches 
Id  and  2    -0.125     « 
1    and  2    -L125     « 


TABLE  3.  — FIELD  STRENGTHS  IN  C.  G.  S.  LINES  PER  SQUARE  CENTIMETER  WITH  POLE 

PIECES  C  AND  D  REMOVED 


Amperage 

Field  Strengths  in  C.  G.  S.  lines  in  PosiUons 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

15 

2,800 

2,800 

2,825 

2,825 

2,825 

2,825 

2,800 

2,725 

2,600 

2,400 

control  muscle  was  placed  in  a  second 
chamber  lacking  the  orifices  for  the  pole 
pieces  C  and  D  but  in  other  respects  en- 
tirely similar,  and  through  a  similar  muscle 
lever  was  caused  to  write  upon  the  kymo- 
graph just  above  the  lever  recording  the 
magnetic  field  muscle.  Tight-fitting  lids 
were  placed  on  both  chambers  and  the 


old  stimulus  for  both  preparations  was 
then  obtainable  by  breaking  the  primary 
circuit  while  bringing  ijie  secondary  coil 
toward  the  primary.  With  the  first  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  the  position  of  the 
secondary  coil  was  read,  and  this  repre- 
sented the  minimal  or  threshold  stimuliis. 
Further  approximation  of  the  secondary 
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Fig.  2a.  —  Experiment  of  Jan.  27,  1919,  showing  position  of  nerve  N,  muscle  M,  and  pcile  pieces 
C  and  D.  Electrodes  3}  mm.  apart,  at  a  position  between  3  and  4;  gastrocnemius  tendon  at  4;  and 
body  of  muscle  between  4  and  1. 

b.  —  Position  of  nerve  after  experiment  had  been  in  progress  four  hours. 

c.  —  Position  of  stimulating  electrodes  for  the  last  eight  hours  of  the  experiment. 
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coil  increased  the  strength  of  stimulus  and 
by  this  means  the  maximum  response  was 
rapidly  obtained. 

Figure  2a  gives  the  positions  of  the  nerve, 
the  muscle,  the  stimulating  electrodes,  and 
the  pole  pieces  of  the  magnet  in  terms  of 
the  positions  in  Table  1.  Figure  2b  shows 
a  slight  variation  caused  by  movement  of 
the  nerve  dm^ing  the  experiment,  and  Fig- 
ure 2c,  the  final  position  of  the  stimulating 
electrodes.    In  all  cases  the  positions  of 


c.g.s.  lines  per  square  centimeter.  The 
total  period  of  exposure  was  from  11.46 
A.M.  to  5.29  P.M.  on  the  next  day,  or  twenty- 
nine  hours  and  forty-three  minutes.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  threshold  for  conduction 
of  the  nervous  impulse  was  tested  116 
times  and,  although  the  nerve  exposed  to 
the  magnetic  field  ceased  to  conduct  before 
the  control,  the  difference  is  of  no  conse- 
quence in  the  face  of  such  a  long  period  of 
survival.  It  will  be  noticed  by  reference  to 


Fig.  4.  —  Fatifcue  curves  written  by  companion  nerve-muscle  preparations  under  identical  conditions 
of  stimulation.    C  indicates  control  muscle;  M,  muscle  exposed  to  magnetic  field. 


the  electrodes  on  the  nerve  were  duplicated 
in  the  control  preparation. 

Figure  3  (p.  127)  shows  a  series  of  contrac- 
tions taken  simultaneously  under  identical 
strengths  and  conditions  of  stimulation 
during  the  experiment  of  Jan.  27,  1919. 
The  results  of  this  experiment  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  4. 

Reference  to  Table  1  and  to  Figures  2a, 
2b,  and  2c  will  show  that  the  nerve  at  the 
original  point  of  stimulation  experienced  a 
magnetic  field  intensity  varying  between 
5,4£5  and  3,500  cg.s.  lines  per  square  centi- 
meter, that  the  nerve  impulse  to  reach  the 
muscle  had  to  cross  a  field  of  18,725  to 
17,450  c.g.s.  lines  per  square  centimeter, 
and  that  the  contracting  muscle  lay  in  a 
field   varying  between   18,725   and  3,500 


49  and  50,  Figure  3,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  first  twenty-one  hours  and  before  the 
stimulating  electrodes  were  moved  the 
preparation  which  had  been  in  the  mag- 
netic field  was  in  better  condition  than  the 
control.  When  the  electrodes  were  moved 
a  difference  in  behavior  resulted,  but 
throughout  the  experiment  the  entire 
course  of  events  was  not  different  from  that 
obtained  when  two  nerve-muscle  prepara- 
tions are  set  up  under  identical  conditions. 
In  order  to  be  entirely  sure  that  this  inter- 
pretation was  correct  the  experiment  was 
repeated  eighteen  times,  but  no  trace  of 
magnetic  field  effect  was  ever  obtained. 

A  second  type  of  experiment  is  illus- 
trated in  Figure  4.  In  this  case  two  nerve- 
muscle  preparations  were  set  up  as  in  the 
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TABLE  4.  — THRESHOLD  STIMULI  OF  MAGNETIC  FIELD  AND  CONTROL  MUSCLES  DURING 

THIRTY  HOURS 


"fime 


Temperature 


Current  in 
Primary  Cir- 
cuit Inducto- 
rium 


Magnet 
Circuit 


Observation 
No. 


Threshold  Stimulus  in  Scale  Divisions 


Maflietic  Field 
Muscle 


Control  Muscle 


Januairy  ^ 
AM, 

11.80-11.32. , .  .* 

11.44-11.46 

11.46 1 

11.51-11.53 

11.58-12.00 


17.2 
17.0 


PM. 


1.48 

2.56-2.58. 
3.11-3.13. 

8.27 

4.10 

4.59. .... 
5.1^-5.20. 
5.25-5.27. 
5.27» 


Arrfperes 

0.075 
0.075 

0.075 
0.072 


0.072 
0.072 


January  28 
AM. 

8.47 

8.47-8.49*.... 


12.2 


10.07. 
10.47. 


PM. 


1.28 

2.07-2.09. 
2.14-2.16. 

2.S0 

3.52-8.55. 
4.00-4.02. 

4.52 

5.20-5.22. 
5.27-5.29. 


0.069 


0.072 
0.072 

0.072 
0.072 

0.072 
0.072 


Amperes 


20.4 


18.6 


18.6 
18.6 
18.2 


10.0 


15.0 


19.2 
18.9 


18.4 


18.2 


18.0 


30 
31 


49 
50 


21.0 
21.5 

21.0 
21.0 


20.0 
20.5 


19.0 
19.5 


29.0 
28.0 

29.0 
28.0 


26.5 
26.5 


23.0 
24.0 


51 


6.5 


No  oontraction 
obtainable. 


95 
96 

109 
110 

120 
121 


9.5 
9.5 

7.5 
7.0 

8.0 
8.0 


10.0 
10.0 

9.5 
9.5 

8.0 


^  Magnet  turned  on.  *  Magnet  circuit  reduced  to  10  amperes  and  left  for  night. 

*  Magnetic  field  muscle  continued  to  show  threshold  at  6  until  9.40  when  it  be^me  impossible  to  obtain  oontraction 
even  with  maTimmn  stimuli.  Electrodes  on  both  nerves  were  accordingly  moved  into  the  positions  indicated  in  2c. 
Both  nerves  were  slowly  drying  in  spite  of  moist  chamber  conditions. 


previous  experiment  and  were  compelled 
to  contract  repeatedly,  lifting  each  time  a 
70-gram  weight  and  registering  their  work 
through  two  similar  work-adders.  In  this 
particular  instance  the  belly  of  the  muscle 
subjected  to  the  magnetic  field  was  placed 
immediately  above  the  pole  tips  C  and  D 
and  the  magnet  was  held  at  20  amperes. 


The  muscle,  therefore,  was  subjected  to  a 
field  intensity  of  approximately  17,950 
c.g.s.  lines  per  square  centimeter  (Table  2). 
In  this  experiment  the  tracings  written  by 
the  control  C  and  the  magnetic  field  muscle 
M  are  practically  identical,  the  work  done 
by  the  control  being  2,856  gm.  cm.,  and  by 
the  magnetic  field  preparation  2,639  gm. 
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cm.  Such  results  falj  within  the  limits  of 
error  in  comparisons  of  two  normal  muscles 
and  indicate  no  harmful 
eflfect  from  the  magnet. 
The  same  experiment 
repeated  ten  times  never 
gave  evidence  of  any  ac- 
tion whatsoever  on  the 
part  of  the  magnetic  field. 
Figure  b  displays  fa- 
tigue curves  made  by 
two  companion  isolated 
muscle  preparations  stim- 
ulated  directly,  the 
electrodes  in  each  case 
being  placed  in  the  capsule 
of  the  knee-joint  and  in 
the  gastrocnemius  tendon. 
During  the  period  of  work 
muscle  M  was  subjected 
to  a  magnetic  field  of  ap- 
proximately 17,950  c.g.s. 
lines  per  square  centi- 
meter, the  belly  of  the  muscle  lying  just 
above  the  tips  of  the  poles  C  and  D.  In 
this  case  the  control  muscle  C  did  3,444 
gm.  cm.  of  work  against  3,668  gm.  cm.  for 
the  muscle  exposed  to  the  magnetic  field. 


Omitting  details  of  other  experiments,  we 
may  sum  up  our  results  by  saying  that  in 


Fig.  6.  —  Fatigue 
identical  conditions 
exposed  to  magnetic 


curves  written  by  companion  gastrocnemii  muscles  under 
of  stimulation.  C  indicates  control  muscle;  M,  muscle 
field. 


isolated  nerve-muscle  preparations  we  have 
never  been  able  to  observe  any  change  in 
irritability  or  conductivity  of  nerve  nor  in 
the  contractile  power  of  muscle  as  a  result 
of  exposure  to  the  magnetic  field. 
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Fig.  0.  --  Diagram  of  apparatus  for  recording  the  action  current  of  mammalian  nerve. 
E  and  F  indicate  stimulating  electrodes;  C  and  D,  pole  pieces  of  magnet;  L  and  R,  non- 
polarizable  electrodes  leading  to  the  string  galvanometer  6. 
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As  a  final  experiment  to  test  the  eflfect  of 
the  field  upon  the  nerve  impulse  we  placed 
a  long  section  of  cat  nerve  (popliteal)  in  a 
moist  chamber  under  the  conditions  given 
in  the  diagram,  Figure  6,  in  which  E  and 
F  are  the  stimulating  electrodes  and  L  and 
R  leading  off  electrodes  to  a  string  gal- 
vanometer.*   Figure  7a  is  a  photographic 


Fio.  7a.  —  Action  current  of  popliteal  nerves  prior  to 
exposure  to  magnetic  field. 

b.  —  Action  current  of  same  nerve  after  two  and 
one-half  hours  of  exposure  to  a  field  of  18»725  c.g.s.  lines 
per  square  centimeter*    ' 


record  of  the  action  current  of  this  nerve 
prior  to  magnetic  field  exposure,  and  Figure 
7b  a  record  of  its  action  current  after  two 
and  one-half  hours'  ejcposure  to  a  field  of 


v/VV 


18,725  cg.s.  lines  per  square  centimeter. 
As  this  record  shows,  the  magnetic  field 
produced  no  change  in  the  action  current 
which  signals  the  passing  of  the  nerve 
impulse. 

In  addition  to  these  experiments  with 
isolated  nerve  and  muscle,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  experiments  were  done  with  red 
blood  corpuscles  and  blood.  It  was  shown 
that  prolonged  exposure  (two  and  one-half 
hours)  to  magnetic  fields  of  18,725  to 
14,200  c.g.s.  lines  per  square  centimeter 
had  no  effect  upon  the  shape  of  red  blood 
corpuscles  nor  upon  their  oxygen  combin- 
ing power.  In  the  same  strengths  and 
conditions  of  exposure  complement  and 
hemolytic  amboceptors  were  likewise  unaf- 
fected.f 

c.  Expervifnents  upon  Animals.  —  The 
exposure  of  living  animals  to  magnetic 
fields  for  short  periods  of  time  and  under 
a  considerable  degree  of  restraint  is  easily 
arranged,  but,  feeling  that  such  a  procedure 
gave  little  promise  of  interpretable  results, 
we  endeavored  to  find  small  animals  of 
active  type  —  certain  to  make  natural 
movements  in  the  field — and  to  expose 
them  under  circumstances  permitting  con- 
stant observation  of  their  condition. 
Dancing  mice  were  finally  selected  as  the 
manmial  most  stdtable  for  the  experiment. 


3- 
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K 


Fig.  8.  —  Diagram  of  apparatus  for  exposing  dancing  mice  to  magnetic  field.    A  indicates  aluminum  box; 
M,  manometer;  K,  kymogriaph;  T,  tambour. 

*  The  observations  involving  th^  string  galvanometer  t  For  these  last  observations  we  wish  to  express  our 

were  made  for  us  by  Dr.  Alexander  Forbes.  thanks  to  Dr.  A.  Watson  Sellards. 
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These  animals  are  small,  active,  and  easily 
cared  for  during  a  protracted  experiment. 
Accordingly,  we  exposed  dancing  mice  in 
pairs  to  magnetic  fields,  the  strengths  of 
which  are  given  in  Table  S. 

Figure  8  indicates  the  manner*  in  which 
these  animals  were  studied.  An  aluminum 
box  A,  6  by  12  inches,  served  as  a  cage  for  a 
pair  of  mice.  This  box  was  suspended  by  a 
light  brass  spring  adjusted  to  a  tambour  T 
so  that  every  movement  of  A  acted  upon 
the  rubber  diaphragm  in  T  and  by  air 
transmission  activated  the  oil  manometer 
M  which  wrote  upon  a  slowly  moving 
kymograph  JC.  The  box  A  was  lightly  an- 
chored at  the  comers  by  brass  springs  and 
fitted  into  the  large  gap  in  the  magnet, 
secured  by  removing  pole  pieces  C  and  D. 
A  control  pair  of  mice  occupied  a  second 
box,  their  movements  being  recorded  upon 
the  same  kymograph  through  exactly 
similar  devices.  Mice  lived  in  the  box  A 
for  periods  of  three  months,  being  exposed 
to  fields  of  approximately  2,800  c.g.s.  lines 
per  square  centimeter  for  an  average  of 
fifteen  hours  daily  during  this  periodr  The 
magnet  was  turned  on  when  we  left  work  in 
the  evening  and  turned  off  next  morning  in 
order  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  having  it 
active  during  working  hours  in  the  labora- 
tory. The  life  of  the  mice  during  periods  of 
this  sort  was  apparently  entirely  normal. 
Females  became  pregnant,  and  when  killed 
near  term  were  found  to  contain  normal 
young.  No  signs  of  disease  were  observed. 
The  mice  continued  sound  during  the  ex- 
periment and  their  organs,  when  examined 
microscopically  at  the  close  of  the  experi- 
ments, were  found  16  be  normal. 

In  Figure  9a  we  have  a  record  covering  a 
twenty-four-hour  day  for  the  control  pair  of 


mice  and  for  the  pair  exposed  to  the  mag- 
netic field.  The  two  lower  lines  of  tracing 
represent  the  movements  of  the  pairs  of 
aninials  in  their  cages  during  the  day 
period,  and  the  two  upper  longer  lines,  the 
activity  during  the  night.  Figure  9b  shows 
a  similar  set  of  tracings  upon  the  same  pairs 
of  mice  after  three  months'  exposure  of  one 
pair  to  the  magnetic  field.  The  top  and 
third  from  the  top  tracings  are  those  for  the 
magnetic  field  mice  and  show  a  normal 
degree  of  activity. 

As  a  final  type  of  experiment  we  fre- 
quently placed  our  own  heads  in  magnetic 
fields  of  as  great  strengths  as  were  obtain- 
able, but  were  never  able  to  appreciate  any 
effect  whatsoever  —  a  result  which  corrob- 
orates the  findings  of  Peterson  and  Ken- 
nelly  (4).  With  the  magnet  which  we  used 
the  effects  of  alternating  currents  could  not 
be  tested,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  in  a 
position  to  speak  upon  this  phase  of  the 
subject. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  effect  of  constant  magnetic  fields 
varying  between  18,725  and  2,800  c.g.s. 
lines  per  square  centimeter  has  been  studied 
in  experiments  upon  various  types  of  nerv- 
ous and  muscular  tissue,  upon  blood,  and 
upon  intact  animals. 

2.  None  of  these  experiments  has-given 
the  slightest  evidence  of  physiological  ef- 
fects from  the  magnetic  field. 

S.  The  experiments  cited  have  utilized 
field  strengths  far  greater  than  those  to 
which  workmen  are  subjected,  and,  since 
the  tissues  employed  were  those  most 
likely  to  show  vulnerability,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  magnetic  field  has  no  signifi- 
cance as  a  health  hazard. 
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OF  all  the  specialties  in  the  medical 
field,  perhaps  the  one  which  is  least 
understood  is  that  of  the  industrial  phy- 
sician. To  emphasize  the  importance  of 
this  specialty,  we  have  but  to  recall  some 
instances  of  the  past.  We  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  disastrous  effect,  during 
the  war,  of  the  manufacture  of  the  explo- 
sive, trinitrotoluene,  resulting  in  fatal 
cases  of  toxic  jaundice,  as  described  in  the 
report  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  Lon- 
don. Previously,  this  substance  had  hardly 
been  regarded  as  toxic;  but  when  the  neces- 
sity arose  to  manufacture  it  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  at  a  time  when  the  conservation 
of  the  life  and  health  of  the  worker  was 
of  the  utmost  import,  mortality  from  its 
poisonous  effects  became  alarming.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  preventive  measures  in- 
stituted by  a  few  men  with  training  in  the 
hazards  of  industry,  based  on  previous 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  nearest 
analogies,  the  mortaUty  from  this  poison- 
ing would  have  been  markedly  increased; 
and  had  this  branch  of  medicine  been  de- 
veloped equally  with  other  specialties,  one 
is  justified  in  believing  that  the  mortality 
not  only  from  T.N.T.  poisoning  but  from 
the  large  list  of  other  recognizable  hazards 
would  have  been  appreciably  lowered. 

The  trend  of  modern  thought  is  toward 
conserving  and  preserving  human  life. 
Science  fimctions  at  its  best  when  it  con- 
quers disease  and  reduces  the  hazards  of 
human  existence.  Industrial  hygiene  shares 
its  place  with  other  welfare  organizations 
designed  to  give  the  youth  of  the  nation  a 
chance  to  develop  mentally  and  physically, 
to  keep  the  body  strong  and  well  and  fitted 
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for  the  tasks  and  duties  of  the  day,  and  to 
live  long  and  useful  lives.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars are  spent,  and  justly  so,  in  the  control 
and  prevention  of  disease,  in  providing 
pure  drinking  water  and  food  products 
from  healthy  stock,  and  in  educating  the 
public  in  health  matters.  Yet,  little  indeed 
is  to  be  gained  by  these  activities  and  by 
the  expending  of  additional  enormous  sums 
of  money  in  the  rearing  and  education  of 
children,  and  in  the  promotion  of  their 
health,  if  their  lives,  at  the  prime,  are  only 
to  be  crushed  out  by  the  unnecessary  haz- 
ards of  industry. 

Oliver  (1)  speaks  of  lads  under  18  years  of 
age  who  were  given  employment  where  the 
lead  hazard  existed.  "These  youths,"  he 
says,  "all  of  good  physique,  well-developed 
and  healthy  looking,  were  examined  medi- 
cally before  entering  the  factory,  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  precaution,  so  great 
was  the  amount  of  lead  poisoning  amongst 
them,  and  in  such  a  short  time,  too,  that  the 
employers  were  obUged  to  dismiss  them." 
In  recent  years,  however,  much  has  been 
accomplished,  both  in  foreign  countries  and 
in  America,  toward  eliminating  this  hazard 
which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  indus- 
trial hazards,  and  which  at  one  time  was 
present  in  about  150  different  industries. 
But  the  hazards  with  which  the  industrial 
physician  must  cope  are  still  many  and  re- 
quire constant  vigilance. 

Throughout  every  state  and  virtually 
every  community  in  this  country  costly 
machinery  is  installed  and  maintained  at  a 
high  degree  of  eflBciency,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  production.  Aside  from  purely 
humanitarian  views,  if  we  conceive  of  the 
workman  as  a  factor  in  production,  we  are 
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in  him  dealing  with  the  most  potentially 
efficient  machine  in  the  universe. 

M.  Amar  (2)  describes  the  human  motor  as  prob- 
ably an  "electro-capillary"  engine,  the  nature  of  the 
nervous  agent  and  the  origin  of  human  power  being, 
however,  unknown.  Man's  power  is  approximately 
1-7  H.P.,  but  the  efficiency  is  about  30  per  cent.,  or 
very  high.  Compared  to  a  steam  engine,  the  human 
'  motor  performs  its  work  on  half  the  fuel  consump- 
tion. The  life  of  the  human  motor  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  inanimate  prime  mover,  which  is  placed 
at  a  maximum  of  20  years  unless  frequently  re- 
paired. Till  old  age  sets  in,  the  human  motor  is  self- 
repairing.  Its  control  is  internal.  In  general: 

"The  maintenance  of  the  human  machine  is  as 
difficult  and  important  a  matter  as  the  maintenance 
of  any  inorganic  motor.  We  must  do  our  best  to 
eliminate  all  internal  and  external  conditions  tend- 
ing to  cause  depreciation.  Especially  must  phys- 
iological discomfort  be  avoided  and  removed,  as  far 
as  possible.  In  the  due  proportion  of  effort  and 
speed,  in  industrial  labor,  lies  the  key  to  intensive 
production  and  the  well-being  of  the  workman." 

The  uninitiated  may  marvel  that  a 
science  should  exist  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasiilg  human  efficiency  and  decreasing 
waste;  yet  it  is  only  by  the  application  of 
the  scientific  principles  of  industrial  hy- 
giene and  sanitation  that  a  man  can  pro- 
duce an  increased  yield  sufficient  to  justify 
a  larger  compensation  for  his  labor,  and  can 
thus  be  enabled  to  live  in  comfort  and  to 
find  new  strength  and  enjoyment  in  his 
work  each  day.  It  is,  therefore,  of  vital 
import  that  the  public  at  large  should  be 
interested  in  those  conditions  which  ma- 
terially affect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
approximately  one-third  of  the  population 
of  enlightened  countries  —  namely,  the 
producers  of  the  world.  To  accomplish 
constructive  improvements,  organization  of 
interests  and  co-operation  with  other 
sciences  are  essential;  but  as  the  human 
factor,  with  which  the  physician  has  to 
deal,  is  the  greatest  of  all  factors  in  the 
activities  of  life,  all  other  factors  should 
revolve  around  it  as  a  center. 

Unfortunately,  the  term  ''industrial  phy- 
sician" has  been  erroneously  applied  to 


general  practitioners  who  spend  part  time 
in  treating  cases  of  sickness  and  injury 
sent  to  them  from  industrial  plants.  Even 
contract  physicians  have  been  at  times 
classified  under  the  same  head.  The  re- 
stricted conception  of  the  industrial  phy- 
sician limits  the  appellation  to  the  man 
who  has  speciaUzed  in  the  field  indicated 
in  this  paper.  He  is  no  longer  the  practising 
physician  who  makes  an  hourly  trip  to  the 
plant  in  order  to  dress  minor  injuries,  or 
who  is  called  when  a  worker  suddenly  be- 
comes ill  or  is  hiul:.  On  the  contrary,  be  is 
a  trained  specialist  in  industrial  hygiene 
and  occupational  diseases,  and  does  not 
engage  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine 
nor  of  surgery  any  more  than  does  the 
speciaUst  in  other  branches  of  medicine. 

It  is  true  that  little  opportunity  is  offered 
the  industrial  physician  to  prepare  for  his 
specialty,  and  he  must  of  necessity  accu- 
mulate his  knowledge  from  promiscuous 
sources.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
merge  this  all-important  specialty,  as  a 
branch,  with  preventive  medicine  or  social 
medicine,  but  the  field  of  industrial  hygiene 
and  sanitation  is  sufficiently  broad  and 
sufficiently  well  defined  to  constitute  in  it- 
self a  specialty,  and  the  demand  for  trained 
men  is  imperative.  A  few  medical  schoob 
are  now  recognizing  the  importance  of 
training  men  for  this  work  and  are  offering 
special  courses  for  it.  Much  remains  to  be 
accomplished  in  this  direction,  however, 
and  a  more  comprehensive  course  including 
actual  field  work  is  desirable. 

Diagnosis  of  ordinary  occupational  dis- 
eases is,  to  be  sure,  not  difficult,  but  early 
recognition  of  them,  which  is  all  important, 
is  quite  so.  It  is  unfortimate  that  the  in- 
dustrial physician  must  for  the  most  part 
recognize  the  early  diagnostic  symptoms 
of  many  industrial  diseases  through  expe- 
rience and  from  the  perusal  of  special 
articles,  for  the  reason  that  textbooks 
usually  emphasize  only  the  more  advanced 
symptoms.    It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
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to  become  qualified  for  his  task,  the  indus- 
trial physician  must  have  special  training 
and  sp>ecial  qualifications  as  well. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  arises  as 
•to  the  specific  position  of  the  industrial 
physician  in  industry  —  whether  he  serves 
the  employees  or  those  who  employ  him. 
The  physician  who  serves  either  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other  fails  in  the  high  pur- 
pose of  his  mission.  I. know. of  physicians 
who  are  employed  mainly  for  the  protection 
of  the  management  against  lawsuits,  and 
who  are  expected,  no  matter  what  the 
cause  of  the  ailment  or  injury,  to  convince 
the  patient  that  bis  trouble  is  the  result  of 
his  own  car^Jessn^s^ .  and  is  in  no  way 
calised  by  his  working  conditions.  Such 
policies  among  physicians  are  soon  recog- 
nized by  employees,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  cause  them  to  resent,  and  with  some  de- 
gree of  right,  the  aid  offered  them  by  fair 
and  conscientious  physicians. 

The  task  of  the  industrial  physician  is  by 
no  means  easy.  He  occupies  the  position  of 
UaisoTty  as  it  were,  between  management 
and  eniployees.  His  duties  toward  the 
former  are  to  increase  the  eflSciency  of  the 
workers,  in  order  to  secure  and  maintain  a 
high  rate  of  production;  to  prevent  wast- 
age; to  minimize  labor  turnover;  and  to 
interpret  the  workers  to  the  management, 
by  pointing  out  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
among  them  and  suggesting  remedies  for 
it.  His  duties  toward  the  employees  are  to 
promote  health,  sanitation,  personal  hy- 
giene, and  contentment;  to  maintain  clean- 
liness and  order;  to  lessen  the  possibility  of 
accidents  and  disease;  to  protect  against 
dust,  industrial  poisons,  inadequate  ven- 
tilation and'  illumination,  over-fatigue, 
draught,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  danger 
of  fire;  to  advise  in  the  selection  of  jobs 
suitable  to  the  physical  capacity  of  in- 
dividuals; to  improve  the  morale;  and  to 
interpret  the  management  to  the  workers. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  ends,  the 
industrial .  physician  should  be  character- 


ized first  of  all  by  fairness,  tactfulness,  and 
a  sympathetic  attitude,  which  will  enable 
him  to  seeing  effective  co-oi)eration.  He 
must  evaluate  statements  of  both,  em- 
ployer and  employed;  must  discriminate 
between  facts,  opinions,  bias,  and  prejudice, 
through  observation  of  actual  conditions; 
and  wherever  possible  must  base  his  judg- 
ment upon  facts  instead  of  upon  opinions. 

In  making  the  initial  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  worker,  the  physician  should  be 
guided  by  the  mental  as  well  as  the  phys- 
ical fitness  of  the  individual,  and  should 
assist  the  management  in  hiring  advan- 
tageously and  in  giving  each  new  man  such 
work  as  he  can  best  perform.  When  we 
consider  the  fact  that,  as  measured  by 
mentality  tests,  the  greater  number  of  men 
in  the  army  were  of  average  or  less  than 
average  intelligence  —  which  is  probably 
true  today  of  the  men  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  —  it  is  evident  that,  in  spite  of  some 
limitations,  each  man  according  to  his 
grade  of  mentality  and  intelligence  may  be 
assigned  a  part  in  the  whole  organization 
that  will  lead  to  his  success  and  happiness. 

Again,  the  abiUty  of  the  industrial  phy- 
sician and  his  value  to  industry  are  meas- 
ured largely  by  his  knowledge  of  and 
familiarity  with  the  needs  of  the  plant. 
Before  he  can  recommend  or  even  suggest 
changes  for  improvement,  he  must  have  at 
least  a  working  knowledge  of  the  materials 
used,  the  products  and  by-products  manu- 
factured, the  processes  involved,  and  the 
possible  hazards  existing. 

The  industrial  physician's  first  duty  on 
assignment  to  any  plant  is  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  conditions,  including 
an  analysis  of  each  department  into  its 
various  jobs  and  a  study  of  the  processes  of 
each.  The  paramount  idea  of  such  a  sur- 
vey is  "seeing  with  trained  eyes"  and 
utilizing  the  collected  facts  to  establish  a 
basis  for  recommendations.  No  alteration 
or  improvement  should  be  recommended 
without  suflBicient  reason,  and  the  physician 
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should  guard  against  staggering  the  man- 
agement with  recommendations  reqidring 
large  expenditures  of  money.  A  survey 
likewise  fails  if  the  investigator  is  unable  to 
interpret  his  findings. 

It  may  be  well  to  review  briefly  the  most 
important  factors  which  may  constitute 
hazards  in  industry  and  which  are  of  in- 
terest to  the  industrial  physician.  Let  us 
first  consider  the  subject  of  ventilation. 
While  the  task  of  providing  adequate 
ventilation  in  the  larger  plants  is  the  duty 
of  a  ventilating  engineer,  the  maintenance 
of  the  ventilation  system  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  installation  of  the  system  rest 
upon  the  industrial  physician.  The  essen- 
tial factors  to  be  considered  in  ventilation 
are  temperature,  degree  of  moisture,  and 
air  movement.  The  air  may  be  vitiated  by 
impurities  which  arise  from  manufactiuring 
processes,  from  floors  of  the  rooms,  from 
persons,  from  lights  burning,  and  from  ac- 
cidental sources,  such  as  eflBiuvia  from 
drains,  escape  of  gas,  or  impure  outside  air. 
The  industrial  physician  should  know  the 
composition  of  pure  air,  and  its  value.  He 
should  be  familiar  with  methods  of  remov- 
ing impurities,  pollution,  dust,  and  damp- 
ness of  surrounding  surfaces,  and  should 
see  that  there  is  sufficient  cubic  capacity, 
with  absence  of  overcrowding,  constant 
movement  of  the  air,  proper  and  rightly 
placed  inlets  and  outlets  for  the  air,  cross- 
ventilation,  and  moderate  temperature  and 
humidity.  The  objectionable  featm-es  of  an 
inadequately  ventilated  room  are  more 
frequently  thermal  than  chemical. 

No  less  important  is  the  problem  of  ade- 
quate illumination,  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  is  particularly  essential 
for  the  successful  industrial  physician. 
With  proi)er  illumination  over  the  working 
areas,  the  safety  and  skill  of  the  worker 
may  be  maintained  at  a  high  standard, 
and  production  increased  in  quantity  and 
improved  in  quality.  Distinction  must  be 
drawn  in  regard  to  illumination,  surface 


brightness,  and  glare.  The  physician 
should  not  only  be  familiar  with  the  imit  of 
measure  for  general  illiunination  and  the 
methods  employed  to  test  it,  but  should 
also  know  the  number  of  units  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  different  kinds  of 
work.  The  ^ectiveness  of  illumination 
cannot  always  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
vertically  downward  component  of  the 
light  as  it  is  sometimes  of  advantage  to 
light  the  work  plane  from  the  side.  For 
larger  plants,  at  least,  the  engineer  should 
be  consulted  in  order  that  the  fimdamental 
principles  of  effective  illumination  —  suf- 
ficiency, continuity,  and  diffusion  —  may 
be  f  ulfiUed. 

The  problem  of  illumination  is  by  no 
means  solved  simply  by  the  installation  of 
an  efficient  system.  Indeed,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  system  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance, because  frequently,  through  neglect 
of  proper  upkeep,  one-half  of  the  light 
which  a  system  is  capable  of  supplying  may 
be  lost  to  the  worker.  The  change  from 
sufficient  to  insufficient  light  is  very  grad- 
ual and  is  often  overlooked.  Dust  and  dirt 
accumulate  slowly,  reflectors  break,  ceil- 
ings become  darkened  by  degrees,  here  and 
there  is  an  empty  socket  or  a  lamp  of  in-^ 
correct  voltage.  Thus,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  cumulative  effect  of  these 
needed  repairs  is  noticed  only  after  the 
workmen  complain  of  eyestrain. 

The  proper  method  of  using  Ughting 
equipment  so  that  it  may  be  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  a  plant  is  as  important  as  the  wise 
choice  of  a  system.  Whether  direct,  in- 
direct, or  semi-indirect  Ught  is  best,  de- 
pends upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  light 
is  to  be  used.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  faulty  reflectors  may  do  more  harm 
than  none  at  all. 

That  certain  occupations  are  more  fa- 
tiguing than  others  is  common  knowledge, 
and  the  physician  is  not  interested  in  fatigue 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term; 
but  he  is  deeply  concerned  with  the  effects 
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produced  by  over-fatigue,  the  boundary 
line  between  fatigue  and  over-fatigue,  and 
the  length  of  time  necessary  to  recover  from 
fatigue.  There  is  no  uniform  method  of 
treating  this  problem,  and  the  physician 
must  work  it  out  to  the  best  of  his  abihty 
for  each  individual  industry,  for  both 
sexes,  and  for  diflferent  climates.  Other 
problems,  with  which  he  is  concerned  and 
for  which  he  should  bear  the  responsihihty, 
are  i)ersonal  service  facilities,  rest  periods, 
welfare  work,  and  effective  methods  of 
cleaning  the  plant. 

As  an  aid  in  predicting  the  effects  of  cer- 
tain reactions  upon  the  worker,  a  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  is  of  great  advantage  to 
the  industrial  physician,  particularly  as  the 
substances  used  in  industry  are  many  and 
varied,  and  their  effects  multiple.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  there 
are  about  300  substances  used  in  industry, 
which  cause  skin  diseases  and  in  dealing 
with  which  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
would  clearly  be  exceedingly  valuable. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon 
the  importance  of  careful  records.  While 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  every  indus- 
trial physician  should  be^  a  statistician, 
he  should  at  least  understand  the  fun- 


damental principles  of  statistics,  and  if,  in 
addition,  he  possesses  the  ability  to  inter- 
pret them  accurately,  it  is  a  distinct  asset 
to  him.  For  record  keeping,  he  should 
employ  a  standard  form  in  general  use, 
such  as  that  suggested  by  the  U.  S.  PubUc 
Health  Service. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  the  industrial  physician  in  the 
mitigation  of  industrial  imrest,  which  in 
large  part  is  the  reaction  to  unfavorable 
environment.  Insanitary  working  condi- 
tions lower  physical  resistance;  monoto- 
nous labor,  discontentment,  and  continued 
long  hours  increase  those  physical  defects 
which  are  soon  acquired  when  resistance 
is  lowered,  and  in  turn  the  worker  who 
has  lost  his  former  strength  and  vigor  must 
accept  lower  wages,  and  poverty,  with  its 
many  evils,  is  the  result. 

Diminished  output  is  a  danger  sign  of 
diminished  physical  energy.  Desire  to 
work  cannot  exist  without  good  health. 
A  healthy  and  contented  laboring  force  is 
the  greatest  economic  asset  that  capital  can 
have,  and  such  a  force  should  be  so  pro- 
tected and  so  guided  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefits  may  accrue  to  both  employer 
and  employee. 
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A  GREAT  deal  has  been  written  con- 
cerning the  many  advantages  of  the 
compulsory  physical  examination  in  indus- 
try, but  only  once  in  a  while  is  anything 
written  —  and  then  but  a  line  or  two  —  in 
r^ard  to  the  objections  that  are  advanced 
by  the  employer  or  the^employee.  The  ob- 
jections given  by  the  employer  are  usually 
concerned  with  the  cost  of  the  service, 
while  those  of  the  employee  are  based  upon 
some  personal  reason,  such  as  his  natural 
dislike  for  anything  which  he  feels  is  being 
forced  upon  him  and  which  may  in  some 
way  abuse  his  private  rights,  or  for  any 
procedure  which  entails  extra  bother.  Or 
perchance,  as  I  have  frequently  known  to 
be  the  case,  "he  may  object  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  recently  been  examined  by  a 
good  doctor  who  said  that  he  was  all  right, 
and  therefore  he  does  not  care  to  be 
examined  again. 

We  can  oftentimes  learn  something  from 
the  other  fellow  even  though  his  training 
may  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  really  has  no 
right  to  an  opinion  on  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion, and  I  think  that  on  the  subject  of 
compulsory  physical  examination,  if  we 
care  to,  we  can  undoubtedly  learn  some- 
thing from  our  applicants.  While  for  the 
most  part  compulsory  physical  examina- 
tion is  basically  right,  there  are  some  re- 
spects in  which  it  may  be  basically  wrong, 
and  it  is  on  this  side  of  the  question  that  I 
wish  to  sermonize  a  Uttle. 

When  an  order  is  issued  in  an  organiza- 
tion it  is  exactly  comparable  to  an  order  in 
the  regular  army  —  it  must  be  carried  out, 
right  or  wrong.  When  it  is  ordered,  how- 
ever, that  "Every  man  must  have  a  com- 
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plete  physical  examination  before  he  can 
be  given  a  job,"  the  order  is  so  general  and 
so  broad  that  it  may  easily  include  some 
things  that  are  not  right,  and  which  give 
rise  to  unfortunate  conditions,  as  I  have 
witnessed  many  times  during  the  past  two 
years.  'Indeed,  who  has  not  seen  this 
particular  incident  occur  time  without 
mention:  A  great  big  fellow  —  the  picture 
of  health  —  who  has  recently  been  pro- 
nounced physically  fit  by  a  regular  army 
oflScer  or  some  industrial  physician,  applies 
for  work.  By  reason  of  an  order  in  the  or- 
ganization, the  doctor  must  make  a  com- 
plete physical  examination  before  the 
applicant  can  be  accepted.  Under  these 
circumstances  two  unfavorable  things  often 
happen.  First,  the  doctor  feels  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  man  is  normal  and  that  he 
most  certainly  needs  no  complete  examina- 
tion, and  the  result  is  that  the  work  is  often 
carelessly  doi^e  and  time  is  consumed  that 
costs  the  company  money  without  bringing 
any  returns.  Second,  the  appUcant  himself 
feels  that  he  does  not  need  a  complete  ex- 
amination, and  consequently  the  procedure 
appeals  to  him  as  a  mockery,  with  the  result 
that  he  is  annoyed  and  has  a  lower  regard 
for  medicine  in  industry. 

In  order  that  the  many  advantages  of  the 
physical  examination  may  be  conserved, 
we  should  now  concern  ourselves  with  im- 
proving its  modus  operandi  by  ironing  out 
wrinkles  wherever  possible.  In  this  con- 
nection, why  should  institutions  which  re- 
quire physical  examinations  not  adopt  the 
policy  of  giving  an  applicant  a  card  show- 
ing his  physical  condition?  Within  a 
limited  time,  this  card  plus  an  examination 
for  a9ute  diseases  should  be  accepted  in 
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lieu  of  another  compete  physical  examina- 
tion. These  cards  could  easily  be  stand- 
ardized and  interchanged  between,  any 
shops  carrying  on  good  medical  work. 

I  can  see  several  excellent  results  from 
such  a  system.  First,  it  would  rule  out 
many  of  the  normal  cases  that  require  no 
complete  physical  examination,  and  would 
thereby  render  two  distinct  benefits  —  the 
doctor's  work  would  become  less  monot- 
onous, and  much  time  would  be  saved. 
I  believe  that  many  of  the  industrial  phys- 
ical examinations  have  degenerated  into  a 
monotonous  routine.  Indeed,  I  know  of 
nothing  more  uninteresting  to  an  intelligent 
doctor  than  an  examination  of  numerous 
normal  cases.  The  time  saved  could  be 
spent  to  most  excellent  advantage  in  dis- 
cussing personal  or  organization  affairs, 
shop  conditions  or  other  subjects  which 


aid  in  determining  the  employees'  ideas  of 
life  and  industry,  and  help  so  much  in 
establishing  pleasant  personal  relations 
between  the  dispensary  and  the  plant. 
Second,  L  think  that  the  importance  and 
use  of  the  physical  examination  would 
appeal  much  more  strongly  to  the  applicant 
if  some  written  statement  accompanied  it. 
It  would  help  make  the  intangible  benefits 
of  the  examination  more  tangible.  Do  you 
not  think  that  almost  any  man  would  re- 
gard with  considerable  pride  a  card  stating 
that  he  was  in,  sound  physical  condition,  or 
can  you  not  easily  imagine  that  the  written 
card  might  help  impress  upon  the  applicant 
the  seriousness  of  some  existing  defects? 
Might  it  not  lend  a  personal  touch  that 
would  help  us  immensely  in  selling  medical 
ideas  to  employees? 
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IV.  Concordance  of  the  Standard  here 

Proposed   with   the   Observations   of 

Other  Investigators 

THE  standard  defined  in  Figure  4*  may 
seem,  from  the  work  of  others,  espe- 
cially that  of  Haldane,  unduly  high,  if  one 
fixes  attention  upon  the  concentration  of 
carbon  mono^dde  in  the  air  breathed;  or  it 
may  appear  unnecessarily  low,  if  stated  in 
terms  of  the  maximum  percentage  satura- 
tion —  i.  e.j  complete  equilibrium  of  the 
blood  and  the  corresponding  tension.  The 
work  of  Haldane  is  so  pre-eminent  in  this 
field,  alike  in  amount,  thoroughness,  and 
practicality,  that  discordance  between  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  his  investigations 
and  the  standard  here  propK>sed  would  re- 
quire elaborate  explanation  and  defence. 
In  fact,  however,  we  believe  that  when  all 
aspects  of  the  question  are  taken  into 
consideration  our  observations  and  con- 
clusions, although  diffei*ing  in  detail,  are 
essentially  concordant  with  those  of  Hal- 
dane (4)  (5).  Briefly  stated,  his  principal 
conclusions  were  as  follows: 

The  symptoms  caused  by  carbon  mon- 
oxide depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
hemoglobin  has  been  saturated.  The  symp- 
toms are  due  solely  to  the  deficiency  of  the 
oxygen  percentage  in  the  blood. 

When  air  containing  carbon  monoxide  is 
breathed,  about  half  of  the  carbon  mon- 
oxide actually  inhaled  is  absorbed,  except 
toward  the  end  of  the  process  when  ab- 
sorption is  coming  to  a  standstill. 

*  For  figures,  see  the  first  part  of  this  article  in  the 
preceding  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene. 


The  rate  of  absorption  and  time  required 
for  symptoms  to  appear  is  proportional  to 
the  respiratory  exchange  and  may  be  very 
much  shortened  by  the  increased  breathing 
of  exercise. 

The  symptoms  do  not  become  appre- 
ciable during  rest  until  the  blood  is  about 
a  third  saturated.  An  individual  in  this 
condition  suffers  from  palpitation  and 
throbbing  in  the  head  and  is  liable  to  be- 
come faint  or  dizzy  on  any  exertion,  such 
as  that  of  ascending  a  stair,  or  on  sudden 
exposure  to  cold  air. 

In  experiments  on  himself  Haldane  (6) 
foimd  that,  when  50  per  cent,  saturated,  he 
could  scarcely  stand  and  could  not  walk 
alone  without  falling  down.  There  was 
giddiness,  dullness  of  the  senses,  distinct 
shortness  of  breath,  and  labored  breathing. 
In  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  after 
leaving  the  contaminated  air  he  found  that 
nearly  all  the  carbon  monoxide  disappeared 
from  the  blood,  which  had  then  returned  to 
its  normal  condition.  A  headache  lasting 
for  some  hours  was  likely  to  ensue  from  the 
exposure  if  the  latter  were  suflBciently  long. 

In  reporting  on  the  conditions  which 
should  be  maintained  in  the  Underground 
Metropolitan  Railways  of  London  (7),  he 
said: 

Roughly  speaking,  the  probable  action  on  a 
healthy  person  of  varying  percentages  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  air  may  be  stated'  as  follows:  2.5 
volumes  per  10,000  would  suffice  after  a  sufficient 
time  (after  an  hour  and  a  half  during  rest,  but  very 
much  less  during  even  slight  exertion)  to  cause  symp- 
toms just  distinctly  appreciable  on  exertion.  Five 
volumes  per  10,000  would  cause  marked  dizziness  or 
fainting  on  exertion,  9  volumes  would  cause  in- 
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ability  to  walk,  and  about  15  volumes  might  produce 
death.  .  .  .  Considering  the  enormous  number  of 
people  in  various  states  of  health  who  use  the  rail- 
way, ...  it  seems  desirable  that  not  more  than 
one  volume  per  10,000  of  this  gas  should  be  present 
in  the  air. 

To  these  statements  may  be  added  the 
fact  that  Burrell  (8)  found  that  after 
breathing  air  containing  twenty-five  parts 
of  carbon  monoxide  per  10,000  of  air  for 
twenty  minutes  he  had  at  first  only  a  sUght 
headache,  but  later  became  ill.  The  illness 
lasted  for  several  hours  and  was  accom- 
panied by  nausea  and  headache. 

The  agreement  of  these  statements  with 
our  conclusions  is  suflSciently  close  to  need 
no  further  discussion,  until  the  question 
of  the  allowable  concentration  of  carbon 
monoxide  —  a  concentration  producing  no 
appreciable  effects  in  any  one  —  is  reached. 
On  this  point  Haldane  reconunended  one 
part  in  10,000,  while  we  approve  concen- 
trations up  to  four  parts,  or,  with  lon- 
gitudinal ventilation,  even  six.   It  is  to  be 
noted,   however,   that  the  conditions  to 
which  Haldane's  recommendations  applied  • 
were  in  some  respects  diflPerent  from  those 
which  will  occur  in  a  vehicular  tunnel.  The 
motive  power  in  the  London  Undergroimd 
Railways  was  at  that  time  (1897)  furnished 
by  steam  engines  burning  coke.  The  engine 
drivers  and  train  crews  and  even  some  pas- 
sengers might  be  exposed  for  considerable 
periods  of  time  —  much  longer  than  we 
have  figured  on.    Haldane  seems  to  have 
had  in  mind  the  possibility  that  exposure 
might  be  so  long  that  the  blood  would  come 
nearly  into  equilibrium  with  the  tension  of 
carbon  monoxide  in  the  air  breathed  and 
reach  a  corresponding  percentage  of  satura- 
tion.  We,  on  the  contrary,  are  basing  our 
estimates  on  times  of  exposure  too  short  for 
the   attainment   of   more   than   half   the 
equilibrium  degree  of  satiuution. 

The  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
two  standards  lies  in  the  figures  for  the  con- 
centration of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  air 


breathed.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  the 
more  fundamental  physiological  condition 
—  namely,  that  of  the  percentage  satura- 
tion of  the  blood  ■ —  the  discrepancy  largely 
disappears.  Thus,  a  glance  at  Figure  4 
shows  that  thirty-five  minutes  in  an  at- 
mosphere containing  four  parts  of  carbon 
moAOxide  in  10,000  could  induce  12  per 
cent,  blood  saturation.  Now  blood  which  is 
12  per  cent,  saturated  is  in  equilibrium  with 
one  part  of  carbon  monoxide  in  10,000  of 
air.  In  other  words,  a  stay  of  several  hours 
in  an  atmosphere  of  one  part  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  10,000  would  involve  the  same 
percentage  saturation  as  a  stay  of  thirty- 
five  minutes  in  four  parts  per  10,000.  In- 
deed, as  the  development  of  symptoms 
from  carbon  monoxide  is  wholly  a  question 
of  oxygen  deprivation,  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  a  saturation  of  the  blood  up  to  16  per 
cent,  lasting  for  only  a  short  period  would 
involve  less  physiological  effect  than  a  pro- 
longed period  of  satiutition  at  12  per  cent. 
On  these  grounds  we  have  indicated  in 
Figure  4  two  standards:  (1)  for  the  blood  at 
12  per  cent,  saturation,  or  one  to  10,000 
tension,  for  exposm^s  of  some  hours;  and 
(2)  at  16  per  cent,  satiuution,  or  1.5  to 
10,000  tension,  for  brief  exposures.  The 
whole  matter  may  be  even  more  simply 
summed  up  in  a  single  expression  involving 
the  time  measured  in  hours,  the  concen- 
tration of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  air  in 
parts  in  10,000,  and  a  constant  for  each 
degree  of  physiological  effect.  The  phys- 
iological eflFects  of  all  concentrations  and 
times  (within  reasonable  limits)  may  be 
then  defined  as  follows: 

1.  Time  X  concentration  -    S,  no  perceptible  ef- 
fect. 

2.  Time  X  "  «    6,  a  just  perceptible 
effect. 

S.  Time  X  ^  "    fr»  headache  and  nau- 


4.  Time  X 


>«  15,  dangerous.  ' 


Physical  exertion  and  increased  breath- 
ing would  reduce  the  constant  in  the  first 
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equation  from  3  to  2,  1,  or  even  less,  and 
would  aflPect  the  other  equations  corre- 
spondingly. Any  standard  for  any  special 
conditions  of  time  or  concentration,  within 
reasonable  limits,  based  on  these  formulae, 
is  suflBciently  concordant  both  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  Haldane  and  with  the 
siunmary  of  our  observations  and  con- 
clusions contained  in  Figure  4. 

Finally,  we  may  here  quote  from  a  letter 
recently  received  from  Dr.  Haldane,  which 
was  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  us  stating  the 
general  trend  of  our  observations  and  find- 
ings and  in  which  Dr.  Haldane  says: 

In  the  report  on  the  Underground  Railway  the 
chemical  standard  which  I  recommended  if  steam 
traction  was  continued  was  .15  per  cent,  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and  I  pointed  out  that  this  would  contain 
about  .01  per  cent,  carbon  monoxide.  But  the  stand- 
ard was  not  based  primarily  on  the  carbon  monoxide, 
but  on  the  general  impleasantness  of  the  air.  There 
was  no  definite  evidence  of  people  being  upset  by  the 
carbon  monoxide,  though  there  was  often  .03  to  .05 
per  cent,  at  certain  parts  of  the  tunnels  and  stations; 
and  I  even  found  .066  per  cent,  of  carbon  monoxide 
(with  .89  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide)  on  the  plat- 
form of  Gower  Street  Station  (near  University  Col- 
lege) .  Passengers  were  never  exposed  long  enough  for 
ill  efiPect,  and  the  men  at  the  stations  were  probably 
more  or  less  acclimatised. 

At  that  time  I  did  not  know  nearly  so  much  about 
small  percentages  of  carbon  monoxide  as  I  do  now. 
Lorrain  Smith  and  I  made  a  lot  of  experiments  on 
our8dves(to  determine  oxygen  tension  of  arterial 
blood)  (Jour.  Physiol.,  XX,  1896,  and  XXH,  1897) 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  anything  less  than 
.06  per  cent,  produced  no  symptoms  after  several 
hours'  exposure  except  some  shortness  of  breath  on 
exertion.  Our  blood  saturations  only  went  to  about 
28  per  cent,  (in  about  one  and  one-half  hours),  and  no 
further  absorption  occurred  up  to  five  hours.  About 
a  year  later  we  tried  a  similar  experiment  and  found 
.06  per  cent,  far  too  much  for  us.'  I  tried  again  at 
Oxford  later,  and  now  found  that  even  with  about 
.OS  per  cent,  the  saturaticm  gradually  crept  up  during 
four  or  five  hours  to  over  80  per  cent.  It  became 
dear  aft^wards  that  in  the  first  experiments  we  had 
both  got  acclimatised  and  were  thus  abnormally 
resistant  to  carbon  monoxide. 

What  I  should  now  say  is  that  with  long  exposures 
of  several  hours  anything  more  than  .02  per  cent, 
should  be  avoided.    For  exposures  of  less  than  an 


hour  .05  per  cent,  would  not  be  really  objectionable. 
As  regards  gases  from  motors,  however,  the  smoke 
and  smell  might  possibly  be  worse  than  the  carbon 
monoxide.'  O^  this  point  I  have  no  experience, 
though  I  have  run  across  cases  of  poisoning  where 
there  does  not  seeuL  to  have  been  much  smoke  or 
smell. 

You  will  see  from  the  above  that  my  ideas  about 
carbon  monoxide  coincide  very  closely  with  what 
yoiur  experiments  point  to.  Lorrain  Smith  and  I  had 
not  the  least  idea  that  by  our  daily  experiments  we 
had  become  acclimatised  and  ready  to  secrete  oxygen 
as  soon  as  our  blood  saturation  rose  to  about  25  per 
cent.  The  absorption  was  simply  stopped  short  as 
soon  as  oxygen  secretion  began;  but  an  ordinary  per- 
son does  not  secrete  at  this  level,  so  the  absorption 
goes  creeping  up  for  hours. 

V.  Observations  in  Large  Gassing 
Chamber 

The  experiments  detailed  in  Section  11 
involve  exact,  but  rather  artificial  condi- 
tions. Exhaust  gas  is  not  pure  carbon 
monoxide  and  the  number  of  persons  who 
could  be  tested  in  the  6  cubic  meter  cham- 
ber was  quite  limited.  It  appeared  essen- 
tial, therefore,  to  obtain  confirmatory 
observations  under  as  nearly  real  conditions 
and  on  as  many  persons  as  possible.  For 
this  purpose  a  brick  building,  30  feet 
square,  with  walls  12  feet  high  at  the  side, 
and  a  hip  roof,  was  erected.  Its  cubic 
capacity  was  approximately  12,000  cubic 
feet  of  air,  which  is  about  the  volume  of  a 
section  of  the  vehicular  tmmel  which  will 
contain  one  car  when  the  traffic  is  active. 

A  Ford  car  was  installed  near  the  middle 
of  this  chamber,  with  a  continuous  stream 
of  water  running  into  and  out  of  its  radiator 
to  prevent  over-heating.  The  axles  were 
supported  on  a  wooden  framework  so  that 
the  rear  wheels  turned  clear  of  the  ground. 
Against  them  were  pressed  two  large 
wooden  pulley  wheels  on  a  piece  of  heavy 
shafting,  at  the  ends  of  which  were  wooden 
paddle  wheels.  The  engine  of  the  car, 
therefore,  ran  with  a  fair  load,  and  the 
power  was  expended  in  mixing  the  air  in  the 
chamber.    The  paddle  wheels  did  this  so 
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eflfectively  that  in  a  number  of  tests  prac- 
tically uniform  concentrations  of  exhaust 
gas  were  found  simultaneously  in  all  parts 
of  the  chamber. 

The  exhaust  of  the  car  was  connected  to 
a  2-inch  iron  pipe  with  a  T  and  two  valves. 
From  one  valve  a  pipe  led  to  a  large  iron 
can  (to  equalize  pressure)  and  to  a  gas 
meter,  and  discharged  close  to  one  of  the 
paddle  wheels,  which  drew  in  and  distrib- 
uted the  gas.  The  pipe  from  the  other 
valve  led  outside  of  the  building.  Thus,  by 
adjusting  the  valves,  all  or  any  part  of  the 
exhaust  gas  could  be  discharged  into  the 
chamber,  and  its  volume  read  on  the  meter. 
Samples  of  the  exhaust  gas  unmixed  with 
air  were  taken  and  analyzed  for  carbon 
monoxide  in  an  Orsat  apparatus,  using 
ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  as  the  ab- 
sorbent. The  percentage  ranged  between 
5.5  and  6.8  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of 
about  6  per  cent.  The  engine  discharged  a 
total  of  about  25  cubic  feet  of  exhaust  gas 
per  minute,  from  which  we  calculated  that 
approximately  1.5  cubic  feet  of  carbon 
monoxide  were  produced  by  the  car  per 
minute. 

Diffusion  from  the  chamber  through  the 
walls  and  roof,  and  through  cracks  around 
the  doors  and  windows,  was  considerable. 
Whenever  the  engine  was  stopped,  there 
was  thus  a  drop  of  about  one-third  of  the 
concentration  of  carbon  monoxide  in  fifteen 
minutes.  Usually  the  entire  exhaust  of  the 
engine  was  discharged  through  the  meter 
into  the  chamber  until  the  desired  concen- 
tration of  carbon  monoxide  was  approxi- 
mately reached.  Thereafter,  a  part  of  the 
gas  was  discharged  out  of  doors,  and  only 
enough  was  passed  into  the  chamber 
through  the  meter  to  compensate  for  loss 
by  diffusion.  Samples  of  the  air  in  the 
chamber  were  taken  at  intervals  during  the 
period  of  exposure,  and  the  amount  of  car- 
bon monoxide  determined  either  by  means 
of  iodine  pentoxide  (with  a  correction  for 
vaporized    gasoline),    or    by    the    blood 


carmine  method,  or  in  both  ways.  Some 
discrepancies  will  be  found  in  the  analytical 
data,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
methods  are  difficult  and  the  amounts  of 
the  substance  are  minute  far  beyond  the 
range  of  ordinary  gas  analysis. 

With  practice,  considerable  facility  in 
controlling  the  concentratiofi  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  chamber  was  attained. 
The  experimental  conditions  were  quite 
realistic.  The  car  was  old  and  had  had 
rough  treatment,  and  the.engine  was  some- 
what irregular  in  action.  The  exhaust  gas 
was,  therefore,  contaminated  with  at  least 
as  much  gasoline,  oil  and  soot,  and  other 
substances,  in  addition  to  water  vapor, 
carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  as 
may  be  met  with  in  any  well-regulated 
vehicular  tunnel.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
vapK)rized  gasoline  and  other  constituents 
of  exhaust  gas  beside  carbon  monoxide  act 
upon  iodine  pentoxide,  the  figure  0.6  was 
determined  as  the  factor  by  which  it  was 
necessary  to  multiply  the  iodine  liberated  in 
analysis  of  chamber  air  for  the  estimation 
of  the  carbon  monoxide. 

In  this  chamber  groups  of  a  dozen  or 
more  persons  at  a  time  sat  or  moved  about 
for  periods  of  one  hour.  In  addition  to  the 
staff  of  this  investigation  a  number  of  stu- 
dents of  the  Yale  Medical  School  served  as 
subjects.  We  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  intelligent  interest  mani- 
fested, and  the  valuajble  service  rendered 
by  these  young  men  and  women. 

After  the  tests  the  general  condition  and 
feelings  of  the  subjects,  particularly  the 
occurrence  or  absence  of  headache,  were 
noted.  When  the  subjects  had  breathed 
fresh  air  for  five  minutes  after  leaving  the 
chamber,  samples  of  lung  air,  obtained  by 
having  them  rebreathe  repeatedly  into  a 
small  rubber  bag,  were  analyzed  for  carbon 
monoxide.  In  such  analyses  the  gas  found 
is  that  which  has  diffused  out  of  the  blood 
into  the  lung  air,  and  the  analytical  data 
indicate,  therefore,  the  tension  of  the  car- 
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bon  monoxide  in  the  blood.  The  eflFect  of 
running  up  and  down  four  flights  of  stairs 
was  also  noted,  as  exercise  markedly  in- 
tensifies asphyxial  symptoms. 

Only  a  few  typical  protocols  of  these 
tests  can  be  given  in  this  abbreviation  of 
our  report,  but  the  whole  of  the  data  may 
be  sununarized  by  the  statement  that,  so 
long  as  the  standard  worked  out  in  the  pre- 
vious section  was  not  exceeded,  no  appre- 
ciable ill  effects  were  induced  in  any  of  the 
numerous  subjects.  Above  this  standard, 
however,  headache  resulted  in  nearly  all 
cases,  and  in  some  persons  nausea  and 
vomiting  also  occurred. 

Details  of  Observations  in  Tunnel 
Gassing  Chamber 

Pbotocol  1.  —  Feb.  4,  1920.  The  engine  of  the 
car  was  started  and  maintained  at  a  uniform  speed 
for  twenty  minutes.  Determinations  were  made  of 
the  carbon  monoxide  percentage  in  the  exhaust  from 
the  engine  (analyzed  with  Orsat  apparatus),  and  of 
the  concentration  of  the  gas  in  various  parts  of  the 
chamber  (by  the  iodine  pentoxide  method).  For  the 

TABLE  8.  — EXPERIMENTAL  CONDITIONS 
AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  DATA  {ProlocoL  1) 


^^nic 

Concentrations  of 
CO  m  Positions 

Rem^lu 

1 

2 

Minutes 

ParUin 
10,000 

ParUin 
10,000 

0 

0.5 

0.3 

engine  started. 

5 

8.0 

8.0 

exhaust  gas  «  5.6  per  cent.  CO 
(by  Orsat). 

10 

5.5 

5.0 

15 

6.5 

7.0 

smoke  very  unpleasant. 

20 

8.0 

8.0 

engine  stopped;  smoke  in  cham- 
ber extremely  irritating  to  eyes. 

80 

6.0 

6.0 

pulmonary  air  of  H.  W.  H.,  a 
few  minutes  after  leaving  cham- 
ber, contamed  8.1  parts  CO;  se- 
vere headache  and  some  nausea 
for  four  hours;  insomnia  later. 

90 

1.5 

. .  •• 

gas  slowly  diffusing  out  of 
chamber. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  the  smoke  in  the 
chamber  had  become  quite  disagreeable  and  the 
engine  was  stopped.  The  dispersing  fans  were,  how- 
ever, continued  in  operation  by  means  of  an  electric 
motor,  and  air  samples  were  taken  at  intervals.  The 
pulmonary  air  of  H.  W.  Haggard,  who  had  been  in 
the  chamber  up  to  this  time  and  who  had  been 
actively  at  work  on  the  car,  was  taken  a  few  moments 
after  he  left  the  chamber  and  analyzed.  The  data 
obtained  are  given  in  Table  3. 

Protocol  2.  —  Feb.  11,  1920.  The  procedure 
was  similar  to  that  described  in  Protocol  1.  Con- 
tinuous and  snap  samples  of  air  were  taken  diuring 

TABLE  4.  — EXPERIMENTAL  CONDITIONS 

(Protocol  ^) 


Concentration  of  CO  in  Positions 

Time 

1 

2 

s 

Minutet 

Paris  in  10,000 

Part*  in  10,000 

Pari*  in  10,000 

n 

8.0 

4.0 

S.5 

24 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

34 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

46 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

latter  purpose,  two  positions  were  chosen:  No.  1,  6 
feet  to  the  west  of  the  exhaust;  and  No.  2,  0  feet  to 
the  north  of  the  exhaust. 


the  period  of  gassing  in  three  places:  position  1, 
northwest  comer;  position  2,  northeast  comer;  and 
position  3,  middle  of  south  side  of  chamber. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  chamber  was  eight- 
een —  fifteen  men  and  three  women.  Foiur  subjects 
were  seated  about  position  1,  foiur  about  position  2, 
five  about  position  3,  and  the  last  five  were  ambula- 
tory. The  normal  pulse  and  respiration  were  ob- 
served on  each  subject  some  time  before  gassing,  and 
the  same  data  obtained  again  soon  after  gassing. 
The  air  analyses  were  made  by  the  iodine  pentoxide 
method.  The  engine  was  allowed  to  exhaust  into  the 
chamber  for  six  minutes  initially,  and  the  gas  was 
then  shunted  to  the  outside  for  eight  minutes. 
Thereafter,  the  exhaust  gas  was  discharged  into  the 
chamber  for  one  and  one-half  minutes  in  each  ten 
minutes.  Table  4  gives  the  conditions  in  the  cham- 
ber as  shown  by  analyses,  and  Table  5  presents  the 
physiological  data  obtained  from  eight  subjects  — 
two  typical  of  each  group. 

Protocol  3.  —  March  13,  1920.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  engine  exhaust  previously  described  was 
altered  by  the  introduction  of  a  baffle  can  and  a  large 
gas  meter  into  that  portion  of  the  piping  which  ad- 
mitted the  gas  to  the  chamber.  The  volume  of  gas 
admitted  into  the  chamber  was  thus  more  accurately 
contrc^led.  A  survey  experiment,  identical  with  the 
gassing  procedure  carried  out  in  Protocol  2,  was  per- 
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TABLE  5.- 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  DATA  {Protocol  2) 

Sex 

Poationin 
Ch&mber 

Duration  of 
Exposure 

CO  in  Pulmonary 
Air  after  Gassing 

Pulse 

Subject 

Normal 

After 
Gassing 

Syikk^rtoms 

C.  Pepe 

male 

tt 

tt 

female 

tt 

male 
ft 

tt 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

8 

ambulatory 
tt 

Hourt 

PtttU  in  10,000 
1.12 
0.99 
1.85 
1.16 
1.21 
1.06 
0.99 
1.27 

90 

76 

108 

74 
80 
82 

none 

E.  Shorr 

« 

E.  Waters 

u 

M.  Hotchkiss 

a 

M.  BeU 

u 

E.  Hilton 

u 

E.  Levy 

« 

M.  Snow 

tt 

formed.  Detennmations  were  made  upon  the  air  in 
the  chamber  and  the  pulmonary  air  of  the  subjects 
by  the  Haldane  blood  method.  Observations  were 
made  on  seventeen  men  and  one  woman.  The  sub- 
jects were  for  the  most  part  quite  active  during  this 
experiment. 

The  concentrations  found  by  these  methods,  those 
estimated  from  meter  readings,  and  analyses  of  ex- 

TABLE  6.  — EXPERIMENTAL  CONDITIONS » 

(Protocol  3) 


Time 

Exhaust  Gas 
through  Meter 

Exhaust  Gas 
by  Orsat  Analysb 

Concentration  of 
CO  in  Chamber 

MinuU$ 

CvbieFMt 

PtrCmi. 

Parts  in  10,000 

0 

800 

6.4 

10 

80 

. . . 

15 

6.8 

20 

75 

80 

82 

9.0 

85 

6.6 

. . . 

40 

78 

8.6 

50 

78 

. . . 

. . . 

60 

... 

... 

9.8 

1  From  the  figures  in  column  4,  the  mean  concentration  of  carbon 
monoxide  breathed  for  one  hour  may  be  estimated  to  have  beoi  at  least 
nine  parts  per  10,000  of  air,  and  from  the  Orsat  figures,  column  S, 
perhaps  two  or  thne  parts  higher. 

haust  gas  by  the  Orsat  apparatus,  allowing  for  loss 
by  difiPusion,  are  shown  in  Table  6;  the  physiological 
data,  which  were  obtained,  in  Table  7. 

Exposure  of  Horses  to  Exhatcst  Gas.  —  A 
few  observations  were  made  on  two  U.  S. 
Army  artillery  horses.  They  were  of  the 
Percheron  breed  and  weighed  between 
1,400  and  1,800  pounds,  one  bay  and  the 
other  white.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to 
Colonel    R.  E.  D.    Hoyle,    Commanding 


Officer,  Field  Artillery  Unit,  R.  O.  T.  C, 
stationed  at  Yale  University,  for  the  loan 
of  the  animals. 

The  car  and  motor  were  taken  outside  of 
the  tunnel  gassing  chamber  and  the  exhaust 
gas  piped  to  the  inside.  The  horses  were 
not  hitched,  but  were  allowed  to  move 
about  freely  inside  the  chamber.  In  each 
experiment  a  blood  sample  was  drawn 
from  the  ear  before  and  after  gassing.  The 
results  of  the  three  experunents  are  shown 
in  Table  8. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  dispersing 
fans  were  not  in  operation  we  believe  that 
the  concentration  of  gas  was  quite  variable 
in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  chamber;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  atmosphere  which  the 
horses  actually  breathed  contained  con- 
siderably higher  concentrations  of  carbon 
monoxide  than  the  figures  given  in  the 
table. 

VI.   Observations  in  Garages  and  in 

THE  Grand  Central  Station,  New 

York  City 

The  occurrence  of  fatalities  in  small  pri- 
vate garages  during  cold  weather  has  be- 
come so  frequent  an  item  of  news  that  the 
public  is  becoming  aware  of  the  dajiger. 
Evidently  if  a  car,  while  wanning  up,  gives 
off  1  cubic  foot  of  carbon  monoxide  per 
minute  in  a  room  10  X  10  X  20  feet,  the 
atmosphere    will,    apart    from    diffusion. 
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TABLE  7.  — PHYSIOLOGICAL  DATA  {Protocols) 

Sex 

COinPul- 
monary 
Air  after 
Gunnff 

Pube  at  Best 

Subject 

Normal 

After 
Gaanng 

Symptoms 

G.  Gilderaleve. 

A.  Vanderberg 

A.  Dreher 

male 
« 

u 

u 

u 

u 
u 
« 
a 
u 
u 

u 
u 

female 
male 

« 

Part*  til 
lOfiOO 

2.7 

2.9 

2.2 
1.9 

1.8 
8.0 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.5 
1.9 

2.5 
1,6 

2.2 

1.8 
2.0 
2.2 
1.8 

Per 
MinuU 

82 

72 

82 
82 

74 
72 
86 
82 
60 
76 
72 

74 
75 
72 

50 
54 
80 

72 

Per 
Minute 

96 
90 

105 
102 

100 
130 
180 
120 

84 

90 
120 

116 

80 

108 

60 

68 

120 

dizziness,  extreme  headache  and  some  nausea. 

throbbing  headache  for  several  hours,  general  lethargy  for 

24  hours. 

headache,  nausea,  chill. 

J.Olean 

L.  Peroflf 

dizziness  immediately  after  gassing,  sharp  headache  for  9 

hours. 

throbbing  headache  for  9  hours. 

frontal  headache  for  6  hours. 

severe  headache,  vomited,  in  bed  5  hours. 

severe  headache  for  20  hours,  legs  weak. 

severe  headache  lasting  5  hours. 

severe  occipital  headache  for  8  hours. 

severe  headache,  diz^,  nauseated,  nnging  in  ears,  for  7 

hours. 

persistent  headache  and  nausea  for  8  hours. 

severe  headache  and  nau.<iea  for  6  hours. 

M.  O'ConneU 

J.  ileming 

E.  Waters 

M.  Glazer. 

H.  Farrell 

E.  Tolstoi 

E.  Shorr 

H.  BaUey 

H-  T^ngn^r. ...,,, 

pounding  in  ears,  violent  headache  and  nausea,  headache 

for  48  hours. 

severe  headache,  faintness  for  several  hours. 

headache  and  nausea. 

severe  headache  and  vomiting. 

v^y  faint  and  weak,  severe  headache  for  72  hours. 

£.  Wakeman 

A.  Wakeman 

P.  Susman 

J.  Sisal 

reach  the  dangerous  concentration  of  fif- 
teen parts  in  10,000  in  three  minutes.  Ow- 
ing to  the  insidious  and  usually  accidental 
character  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning  in 
such  garages,   however,   nothing  bearing 

TABLE  8.  — RESULTS  OF  EXPOSURE  OF 
HORSES  TO  EXHAUST  GAS 


Time 

CoDcen- 
trationof 

coin 
Chamber 

Peroentam 
Saturation  ofBlood 

Date 

White 
Hone 

Bay 
Horse 

Bemarkf 

3/17/20 
3/17/20 
3/19/20 

Howe 
1 

1 
1 

Parte  in 
10,000 

2.5 

5.0 

5.0 

20 
23 

11 
20 
25 

noqnnptoms 

particularly  on  our  problem  is  to  be  learned 
from  them  whjph  could  not  be  more  ac- 
curately determined  in  our  experimental 
chamber. 

At  first  it  would  appear  that  important 
information  might  be  obtained  from  the 


conditions  occurring  in  large  public  garages 
and  repair  shops.  On  investigation  of  a 
number  of  such  places  we  found  that,  even 
in  those  recently  built  and  supplied  (usually 
more  or  less  imperfectly)  with  artificial 
ventilation,  the  employees  frequently  have 
slight  headaches,  while  severe  headache, 
nausea  and  emotional  disturbances,  rang- 
ing from  mere  unreasonableness  up  to 
hysterical  mirth,  anger  or  grief,  or  even 
maniacal  manifestations,  are  not  very  un- 
usual. There  seems  to  be  a  general  recogni- 
tion that  "it  is  not  gasoline  but  the  burnt 
gas"  which  produces  these  conditions.  Our 
inquiries  have  also  elicited  information  re- 
garding an  occasional  death  in  which  the 
victim  had  crawled  under  a  car  when  its 
engine  was  running,  or  when  the  engine  of 
a  standing  car  ahead  was  "idling."  When 
it  came  to  getting  samples  of  air  for  analy- 
sis from  garages,  however,  we  soon  found 
that  we  could  get  anything  that  we  wanted. 
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high  or  low,  and  that  the  figures  had,  there- 
fore, little  value  without  more  elaborate 
supervision  of  the  personnel  than  we  could 
provide. 

Conditions  such  as  may  occur  in  tunnels 
appear  to  be  aflPorded  in  the  taxicab  drive- 
way and  stand  below  the  Grand  Central 
Railway  Station,  New  York  City.  The 
general  public  passes  through  this  place, 
many  thousands  per  day.  The  taxicab 
drivers  sometimes  wait  half  an  hour  for  a 
passenger,  and  the  starters  and  markers  are 
on  duty  for  four  or  five  hours  at  a  time. 

We  learned  on  inquiry  that  up  to  a  few 
months  before  this  investigation  a  type  of 
car  had  been  in  use  which  produced  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  smoke  and  that  at  that 
time  headache  and  nausea  were  conunon. 
Recently,  however,  another  type  of  car 
producing  very  little  smoke  has  been  intro- 
duced and  symptoms  of  gassing  appear 
now  to  be  rare. 

In  order  to  define  the  conditions  at  the 
taxicab  driveway  and  stand,  members  of 
the  staff  of  this  investigation  spent  seyeral 
hours  near  the  starters'  position  and  took  a 
number  of  samples  of  air  for  analysis,  with 
the  following  results: 

March  12,  1920.  A  mild,  damp  afternoon  and 
evenmg.  64SP.M,  A  sample  of  air  taken  soon  alter 
a  number  of  cars  had  gone  through  contained  0.36 
parts  carbon  monoxide  in  10,000. 

945  P.M.  A  sample  taken  alter  forty  cars  had 
gone  through  in  fifteen  minutes  contained  1.36  parts 
carbon  monoxide  in  10,000. 

10.35  PM,  After  three  cars  had  passed  in  ten 
minutes,  the  carbon  monoxide  concentration  was 
0.45  parts  in  10,000. 

11,30  P,M.  Fifteen  cars  passed  through  in  five 
minutes.  A  sample  taken  ten  minutes  later  contained 
1.78  parts  in  10,000. 

On  another  occasion  a  series  of  samples  were 
taken  and  yielded  the  following  figures:  0.45,  1.78, 
0.36,  2.12,  and  1.47. 

It  appears  from  these  data  that  the  air  is 
occasionally  vitiated  for  a  time  with  as 
much  as  two  parts  of  carbon  monoxide  in 
10,000,  but  that  with  the  ventilation  pro- 


vided by  large  fans  the  concentration  of 
carbon  monoxide  soon  falls  again  decidedly 
below  one  part  in  10,000.  There  are  now, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  complaints  from 
the  public,  and  the  taxicab  drivers  have 
only  an  occasional  headache,  when  a  line 
of  cars  stands  for  a  long  time  with  engines 
running. 

Vn.  Comparative  Toxicity  of  Pure 
Carbon  Monoxide,  Illuminating  Gas, 
Exhaust  Gas  from  Gasoline,  Exhaust 
Gas  from  Coal  Distillate  and  Gasoline 
Vapor  "* 

The  general  agreement  between  the  ex- 
periments with  pure  carbon  monoxide 
mixed  with  air  in  Section  II  and  the  results 
with  exhaust  gas  in  Section  IV  indicates 
strongly  that  in  the  concentrations  occur- 
ring in  the  large  chamber  carbon  monoxide 
was  the  only  substance  of  sufficient  toxicity 
and  present  in  sufficient  amount  to  have 
any  considerable  physiological  effect.  All 
of  the  data  in  both  of  these  series  of  ex- 
periments were,  however,  based  upK)n  low 
concentrations  of  the  gas  and  the  deduc- 
tions from  them  might  not  apply  equally  to 
high  and  lethal  concentrations. 

We  have,  therefore,  thought  it  well  to 
check  these  results  by  means  of  observa- 
tions on  animals  in  high  concentrations  of 
gas.  For  this  purpose  dogs  were  used.  The 
animal  in  each  case  was  placed  in  a  cube- 
shaped  plateglass  chamber  measuring  about 
3  feet  on  a  side.  The  gas  to  be  tested  was 
mixed  with  air  in  a  gasometer  of  several 
hundred  liters  capacity,  so  that  the  carbon 
monoxide  concentration  was  about  0.3  to 
0.4  per  cent.,  or  thirty  to  forty  parts  in 
10,000.  From  the  gasometer  the  gas  mix- 
ture was  passed  into  the  chamber  through 
a  tube  by  a  small  electrically  driven  air 
blower.  Another  tube  from  the  chamber 
led  outdoors.  Usually  the  gas  was  run  in  at 
such  a  rate  that  the  animal  was  at  the  point 
of  death  in  thirty  to  thirty-five  minutes. 
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The  animal  was  then  removed  from  the  this  group  of  experiments  contained  at  the  point  of 

chamber  and  a  sample  of  blood  was  drawn  *^®**'»  ^^  following  percentages  of  carbon  monoxide: 

for    analysis    by    the    carmine    titration  8*.  86, 83. 81. 81;  average  8S. 

.,1  (o)  Experiments  wtih  Exhaust  Gas  from  a  Car 

™^           ,.,....,             ,     .       .  ^^^9   ^^  Distillate.  — For  the  opportunity  to 

The  technical  details  of  the  analysis  of  make  these  tests,  we  are  indebted  to  the  New  Haven 

carbon  monoxide  in  air  and  in  blood  will  be  Gas  Company  which  very  kindly  sent  a  car  charged 

found  in  the  full  report.  ^^^  coal  distillate  to  the  laboratory  and  allowed  us 

to  obtain  a  bag  of  exhaust  gas  as  in  the  preceding 

(a)  ExperimerUs    with    Pure    Carbon    Monoxide  experiments.    Two  dogs  were  exposed  to  this  gas. 

Mixed  with  Air.  —  In  this  atmosphere  the  animals  exactly  as  the  animals  had  been  exposed  in  the  pre- 

beeame  unconscious  with  no  more  apparent  discoi]^-  vious  experiments  to  exhaust  from  gasoline,  and 

fort  than  if  anesthetized  with  ether.   The  blood  of  died  with  sjrmptoms  like,  but  more  marked  than, 

five  dogs  at  the  point  of  death  contained  the  follow-  those  of  the  dogs  poisoned  with  illuminating  gas. 

ing  percentages  of  carbot  monoxide:  87,  82,  84,  79,  The  blood  of  these  two  anhnals  had  a  decided  brown- 

88;  average  84.  ish  tinge  indicating  a  marked  destructive  influence 

(6)  Experiments   with   Illuminating   Oas   Mixed  upon  the  hemoglobin  of  thie  blood.  It  is  known  that 

with  Air.  —  In  such  an  atmosphere  the  symptoms  benzol  has  such  an  effect. 

during  intoxication  differed  in  some  respects  from  the  The  composition  of  the  coal  distillate,  according 

preceding  group.   There  occurred  in  all  cases  more  to  figures  kindly  furnished  by  the  chemist  of  the  Gas 

rapid  c<Jlapse  and  distinctly  greater  respiratory  ex-  Company,  was: 

citement.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  which  were  lacking  Benzol 69.0  per  cent. 

in  the  experiments  with  pure  carbon  monoxide,  oc-  Toluol 15.5    **       " 

curred  in  all  the  animals  of  this  second  group.  These  Solvent  naphtha 13.5    "       ** 

observations  and  the  fact  that  death  ensued  though  Heavy  naphtha 2.0    **       ** 

a  lower  percentage  of  carbon  monoxide  existed  in  the  Total 100.0    **       " 

Wood  indicate  that  illuminating  gas  contains  some  ^he  blood  of  the  two  dogs'  used  in  these  experi- 

subetance,  or  substances,  which  render  it  distinctly  ^^^^  contained  at  the  point  of  death  the  following 

more  toxic  than  an  equal  amount  of  pure  carbon  percentages  of  carbon  monoxide:  60,  64;  average  62. 

monoxide.  The  blood  of  the  five  dogs  used  in  these  (^)  Experiments    with    GasoUne    Vapor.  -  The 

experiments  contained  at  the  point  of  death  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^  experiments  with  gasoline  vapor  are 

foUowing  percentages  of  carbon  monoxide:  74, 67, 76,  ^^^^  -^  y^  Anesthetic  and  Conwlsani  I^ecls  o/ 

71 ;  average  70.  Gasoline  Vapor,  by  Howaitt  W.  Haggard  (9). 

(c)   Experiments  with  Exhaust  Gas  from  a  Car 
Using  Gasoline.  —  For  these  tests  the  three  com- 

monest  varieties  of  gasoline  sold  locally  were  used  ^lll.    PRINCIPAL  CONCLUSIONS 

sacce«sively.  A  large  rubber  hag  was  attached  to  the  ^he  general  standards  at  which  we  arrive 

exhaust  of  a  car  (one  m  good  condition,  with  an  ,         0/5   on*       j  -ioo\              wn^       4.1.    *• 

eflBcient  and  smooth  nmnmg  engme),  while  it  was  fPP-  ^6-89*  and  138)  are:    When  the  time 

standing  with  the  engine  running  **idle.*'   This  gas  ^  hours  multipUed  by  the  concentration 

was  analyzed  for  carbon  monoxide  by  means  of  an  of  carbon  monoxide  in  parts  per  10,000  of 

Orsat  ^>paratus  m  the  usual  way.  The  gas  was  then  air  equals  3,  there  is  no  perceptible  physi- 

mized  with  air  in  the  large  gasometer  to  approxi-  ological  effect.  When  it  equals  6,  there  is  a 

niately  the  same  concentration  of  carbon  monoxide  .^^^  perceptible  effect. .  When  it  equals  9, 

as  in  the  previous  expenments  and  was  then  ad-  1,1,                        •    1         1     ttti 

ministered  to  animals  in  the  glass  chamber.  In  these  headache  and  nausea  are  mduced.  When  it 

eiqieriments  the  animals  were  at  the  point  of  death  in  equals  15  or  more,  the  conditions  are  dan- 

approximately  the  same  time  as  in  the  first  series  of  gerous  to,  life. 

experiments  under  (a)  above.  The  symptoms  were  If  the  volume  of  breathing  is  increased  by 

shD^  to  t^  from  pure  carbon  monoxide  and  exercise  (even  by  slow  walking,  and  cor- 

nnlike  those  from  illummatmg  gas.  The  percentages  j  •      1                  1         v      •     i          i  \  xi. 

of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  blood  were  alsTsimili^to  ^espondingly  more  by  physical  work)  the 

the  first  series,  but  higher  than  the  second.    Evi-  f^*^  ^^  absorption  of  carbon  monoxide  is 

dentJy  carbon  monoxide  was  here  practically  the  only  increased  propK)rtionally . 

toxic  substance.  The  blood  of  the  five  dogs  used  in  ♦  See  the  preceding  issue  of  this  Journal. 
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After  return  to  fresh  air,  the  elimination 
of  carbon  monoxide  through  the  lungs  pro- 
ceeds at  a  rate  of  SO  to  60  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion of  the  blood  saturation  per  hour. 

In  the  exhaust  gas  from  gasoline,  carbon 


monoxide  is  the  only  considerable  toxic 
constituent.  In  the  exhaust  gas  from  coal 
distillate  (benzol,  etc.),  and  in  illuminat- 
ing gas,  there  are  present  accessory  toxic 
substances. 
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The  Community  Health  Problem.  By  Athel 
Campbell  Bumham,  M.D.,  Health  Service,  Atlantic 
Division,  American  Red  Cross;  Attending  Surgeon, 
Volunteer  Hospital,  New  York  City;  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  Mediod  Reserve  Corps,  U.  S.  Army;  Fel- 
low New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Cloth.  Pp. 
149  and  index.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1920. 

This  book  is  a  brief  and  readable  presenta- 
tion of  public  health  material,  well  suited  for 
non-technical  courses  in  general  hygiene.  The 
author  has  desired  to  give  his  readers  a  concep- 
tion of  the  various  fields  into  which  preventive 
medicine  has  crept  and  the  manner  and  success 
with  which  it  has  operated.  Industrial  hygiene 
is  included  in  this  group  a^id  receives  brief  but 
discerning  treatment. 

It  is  unf ortimate  that  a  chapter  is  not  devoted 
to  the  various  types  of  workers  necessary  in 
the  diflFerent  branches  of  community  health, 
together  with  a  certain  amoimt  of  information 
as  to  their  training.  The  practical  usefulness  of 
the  book  for  elementary  students  woidd  be 
augmented  by  such  an  addition.  —  Cecil  K. 
Drinker. 

Human  Efficiency  and  Levels  of  Intelligence. 
By  Henry  Herbert  Goddard,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Juvenile  Research  of  Ohio.  Cloth.  Fp.  128. 
Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1920;  Lon- 
don: Oxford  University  Press,  1920. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  short 
series  of  lectxu-es,  delivered  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity in  April,  1919,  enunciates  a  point  of 
view  that  should  not  only  be  understood  by 
everyone  interested  in  efficiency  and  hygiene 
problems,  but  also  by  every  citizen  who  wishes 
to  east  an  intelligent  vote.  Although  no  original 
work  is  published  in  the  book,  it  brings  to- 
gether evidence  from  various  sources  in  such  a 
convincing,  even  dramatic  way,  that  the  reader 
finds  himself  awakened  to  the  realization  that 
the  doctrine  of  mental  levels  is  a  social  conception 
of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  doctrine  stands  mainly  on  two  well- 
established  facts:  first,  that  the  intellectual 
development  is  largely  independent  of  what  we 
call  learning  or  knowledge;  second,  that  not  all 
persons  develop  to  the  highest  level  or  even 
near  to  it;  many  stop  at  some  one  of  the  lower 
levels  of  childhood. 

The  important  thing  for  us  to  learn  from  the 
book  is  that  the  number  of  people  of  relatively 


low  intelligence  is  vastly  greater  than  is  gen- 
erally appreciated,  and  that  this  mass  of  low 
level  inteUigence  is  a  menace  to  democracy 
unless  it  is  recognized  and  properly  treated. 
The  data  are  obtained  f rota  several  sources  — 
the  experience  at  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded, the  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research  in 
Ohio,  the  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
school  statistics  from  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  report  of  the  General  StaflF  on 
Psychological  Tests  in  the  Army.  The  sources 
are  authoritative,  and  the  fact  that  remarkably 
similar  figures  are  obtained  from  each  source 
forces  us  to  accept  the  statements  as  proven 
facts,  however  upsetting  these  facts  may  be  to 
our  preconceived  ideas  that  we  are  all  bom 
equal.  The  army  figures  show  that  70  per  cent, 
of  the  1,700,000  men  examined  were  below  the 
mental  age  of  fifteen,  and  that  25  per  cent,  were 
morons.  These  figures  being  from  the  drafted 
army  must  certainly  be  a  fair  sample  of  our 
whole  male  population.  The  school  figures 
from  the  Department  of  Education  show  that 
67  pei*  cent,  of  schoolchildren  do  not  finish  the 
eighth  grade,  and  that  26  per  cent,  do  not  finish 
the  fifth  grade  —  a  result  remarkably  parallel  to 
the  army  figures.  The  Department  of  Labor 
tells  us  that  68  per  cent,  of  wage  earners  get  less 
than  $15  a  week — at  least,  an  analogous 
observation. 

Can  we  hope  to  have  a  successful  democracy 
when  the  average  mentality  is  thirteen?  The 
answer  is  that  the  social  efficiency  of  a  group  of 
human  beings  depends  upon  recognizing  the 
mental  limitations  of  each  one  and  of  so  or- 
ganizing society  that  each  person  has  work  to 
do  that  is  within  his  mental  capacity  and  at  the 
same  time  calls  for  all  the  abiUty  that  he  pos- 
sesses. In  short,  whenever  the  4  per  cent,  at 
the  top  of  the  scale  choose  to  devote  their 
superior  intelligence  to  imderstanding  the 
lower  mental  levels  and  to  the  problems  of  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  other  96  per  cent., 
they  will  be  elected  the  rulers  of  the  realm  and 
then  will  come  perfect  government.  But  that 
4  per  cent,  must  have  what  we  call  the  "human 
quality"  and  must  learn  to  take  seriously  the 
responsibility  of  their  position  —  they  must 
have  the  desire  to  make  all  people  happy. 
Then,  in  a' democracy  where  every  person  has 
the  right  to  vote  for  those  who  shall  nde  over 
him,  the  masses  will  vote  for  the  best  and  most 
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intelligent  if  they  are  made  to  feel  that  these 
same  intelligent  people  have  the  welfare  of  the 
masses  at  heart. 

The  failure  to  appreciate  the  facts  upon 
which  the  doctrine  of  mental  levels  is  based  has 
resulted  in  a  vast  amoimt  of  delinquency,  and 
such  delinquency  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the 
total  group  to  an  extent  little  appreciated.  It 
is  no  longer  to  be  denied  that  the  greatest 
single  cause  of  delinquency  and  crime  is  low 
grade  mentality.  Apart  from  delinquency  these 
people,  in  their  present  disorganized  state,  are 
extremely  inefficient.  It  is  their  history  (so 
constant  as  to  be  almost  diagnostic)  that  they 
are  constantly  changing  jobs.  We  have  made 
no  serious  attempt  to  fit  the  man  to  the  job. 
No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  ascertain 
what  grade  of  intelligence  is  required  of  any  of 


the  multitude  of  occupations.  Some  progres- 
sive employers  in  industries  have  inaugurated  a 
sort  of  tryout  system;  but  this  is  a  crude  make- 
shift in  comparison  to  the  results  of  a  scientific 
determination  of  the  mental  level  of  the  individ- 
ual, coupled  with  a  study  of  the  amount  of 
intelligence  required  for  particular  work. 

"When  one  contemplates  the  enormous  pro- 
portion of  misfits  that  must  exist  in  the  indus- 
trial world  and  that  such  misfits  mean  dis- 
content and  unhappiness  for  the  employee,  one 
can  but  wonder  how  much  of  the  present  unrest 
in  such  circles  is  due  to  this  fact.  A  man  who  is 
doing  work  that  is  well  within  the  capacity  of 
his  intelligence  and  yet  that  calls  forth  all  his 
ability  is  apt  to  be  happy  and  contented  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  disturb  any  such  person  by 
any  kind  of  agitation."  —  Stanley  Cobb. 
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FATIGUE  AND  ERROR  IN  A  MENTAL  OCCUPATION* 

J.  p.  BAUMBERGER 

{From  the  Laboratory  of  Physiology ,  Stanford  University) 


RECENTLY  some  doubt  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  use  of  output  studies 
as  a  criterion  of  fatigue  in  industrial  occu- 
pations (1).  The  data  reported  in  this 
paper,  however,  show  that  the  number  of 
errors  as  well  as  the  output  varies  during 
the  day  in  a  manner  typical  of  fatigue 
curves.  Link  (2)  in  his  investigations  has 
used  psychological  tests  as  a  method  of 
studying  fatigue,  but  although  the  tests 
were  given  at  various  times  during  the 
day,  they  showed  very  little  indication  of 
fatigue.  In  this  paper  output  rate  and 
error  in  a  normally  recurring  routine 
operation  of  short  duration  are  used  as  a 
measiu-e  of  fatigue. 

Phocess 

Permission  to  work  in  the  auditing  de- 
partment of  a  large  railroad  company  was 
obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the  su- 
peiuntendent,  and  the  records  of  eighteen 
women  clerks  were  compiled.  The  proc- 
esses studied  were  the  writing  in  of  names 
on  pay  checks  with  pen  and  ink,  and  the 
typing  in  of  amounts  using  a  machine,  in 
each  case  the  name  or  amount  being  ob- 

*  The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to 
Dr.  E.  G.  Martin  for  advice  and  to  Miss  Edna  Perry  for  as- 
sistance in  connection  with  this  pai>er.  Received  for  publi- 
cation April  26,  1921. 


tained  from  the  payroll.  Six  women  were 
engaged  in  writing  in  amounts,  and  twelve 
in  writing  in  names.  Three  of  the  clerks 
worked  on  both  processes. 

It  is^he  rule  in  this  company  that  all  pay 
checks  must  be  numbered  consecutively, 
and  that  the  numbers  of  all  checks  on 
which  mistakes  are  made  must  be  re- 
corded. Furthermore,  the  following  data 
are  kept  in  tabular  form  by  the  head  clerk: 
time  consumed  in  writing  and  comparing 
payroll  vouchers  —  name  of  clerk,  com- 
mencing number,  closing  number,  number 
of  names  of  payees  written  in  with  pen  (or 
amounts  typed  in  by  machine) — time  com- 
menced, time  finished,  minutes,  number  of 
checks  canceled. 

Treatment  of  Data 

From  the  mass  of  data  on  the  time  con- 
sumed in  writing  and  comparing  payroll 
vouchers,  I  copied  all  the  records  for  each 
of  eighteen  women  clerks  for  the  month  of 
September,  1919.  The  total  number  of 
checks  involved  was  114,314.  During  this 
month  the  clerks  had  worked  on  pay  checks 
on  about  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  but  only 
for  a  few  hours  on  each  of  these  days,  as  a 
transcription  from  our  data  clearly  shows. 
(Table  1.)    The  remainder  of  the  time  was 
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spent  in  the  routine  work  of  the  auditing 
department. 

The  data  were  treated  as  follows :  All  the 
output  records  for  one  individual  for  one 
process  were  grouped  together  by  hours. 
When  a  period  extended  into  two  hours  the 


process.  The  advantage  of  the  data  thus 
obtained  is  its  freedom  from  differences 
due  to  skill  and  to  the  diflferent  speeds  of 
the  two  processes  of  writing  names  and 
amounts^  The  percentage  output  for  each 
hour  for  the  whole  group  was  foimd  by  ob- 


TABLE  1.  — SAMPLE  OF  DATA  SHOWING  TIME  CONSUMED  IN  WRITING  AND  COMPARING 

PAYROLL  VOUCHERS 

Name 

Date 

Number  of 
Names  by  Pen 

Number  of 

Amounts  by 

Machine 

Number  of 
Checks 
Canceled 

Time 
Commenced 

Time 
Finished 

Mmutes 

H 

9/5/19 

126 
156 

143 

125 
151 

156 
172 

7 
1 
0 
6 
8 
i 
6 

IKK) 

11:10 

(12)11:55 

SKK) 
(2)     1:40 

2:35 
(4)     3:50 

1:35 
11:40 
IKK) 
3:50 
2:35 
SKK) 
4:30 

35 

30 
25 
50 
55 
25 
40 

record  was  assigned  to  the  hour  nearest  the 
center  of  the  period  —  e.  g.y  1.40-2.35  was 
put  in  the  2-3  hour,  and  11.55-1.00  in  the 
12-1  hour.  The  output  rate  per  hour  was 
then  calculated  for  each  hour  of  the  day  and 


• 

- 

•  -    ^*1 

•  i 


t-f       f-lO  10-11  ll-U      le.l     l-ft         2.S      f.4      4'» 

Fig.  1.  — Solid  line  =  percentage  output  rate  by  hours. 
Broken  line  =  percentage  error  output  rate  by  hours. 

compared  with  the  grand  arithmetical 
mean  of  all  the  hourly  records  of  the  clerk. 
Calling  the  latter  figure  100,  by  a  simple 
proportion  the  figures  of  the  individual 
hours  were  reduced  to  percentages  of  the 
grand  average.  This  statistical  treatment 
was  gone  through  for  each  clerk  and  each 


taining  the  true  mean  of  a  frequency  curve 
in  which  the  percentage  outputs  for  the 
hour  for  each  individual  were  the  quanti- 
ties, and  the  number  of  checks  on  which 
each  quantity  had  been  based  were  the 
frequencies.  This  method  was  followed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  percentage  out- 
puts having  the  largest  number  of  checks 
as  a  basis  were  the  most  reliable. 

Checks  were  canceled  when  errors  were 
made;  therefore  a  record  of  the  canceled 
checks  for  each  hour  and  each  individual 
gives  the  number  of  errors  made.  The  per- 
centage of  error  for  each  individual  for 
each  process  and  each  hour  was  calculated 
and  compared  with  the  day's  average  errors 
as  100,  and  these  figures  were  considered  as 
quantities  in  a  frequency  distribution  with 
the  number  of  checks  as  frequencies,  and 
the  true  mean  obtained  for  each  hour. 

Output  and  Error 

The  percentage  output  rate  by  hours  is 
shown  in  Table  2  and  Figure  1.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  output  rate  starts  at  106.8, 
falls  to  100.5  in  the  second  hour,  goes  up  to 
111.1  in  the  third,  and  falls  at  noon  to  94.2. 
Lunch  is  had  between  12  and  1  with  forty 
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minutes  allowed,  therefore  the  output  rate 
of  94.8  for  this  hour  may  not  be  significant. 
The  output  rate  at  1  p.m.  is  96.7  and  in- 
creases to  100  by  3  o*clock,  falling  only 
slightly  (to  98.8)  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The 
output  curve  is,  therefore,  not  very  typical 


110.3  at  noon.  At  1  o'clock  it  starts  at  111.8 
(the  highest  for  the  day),  falls  in  the 
second  hour  to  99.9,  then  goes  up  to  109.4 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  The  morning  aver- 
age is  93.6,  and  the  afternoon  average 
105.3   Not  considering  the  12-1  hour,  the 


TABLE  2.  — HOURLY  OUTPUT  RATE  AND  RATE  OF  ERRORS 


Time 

8-» 

^10 

10-11 

11-12 

12-1 

1-4 

2-8 

9~i 

4-ff 

Hour 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Ordput 

Meftn . . ,  T , , 

106.8 

22.1 

0.4 

100.5 

11.8 

0.2 

111.1 
8.2 
0.12 

94.2 
7.8 
0.12 

94.8 
7.6 
0.06 

96.7 
4.9 
0.04 

97.8 
15.8 
0.34 

100.0 
16.5 
0.19 

988 

Standard  deviation 

10  5 

Probable  error  of  mean 

0.12 

Difference 

6.8 
0.44 

14.S 

10.6 
0.42 

25.7 

16.9 
0.17* 

99.4 

0.6 
0.22 

2.7 

1.9 
0.28 

8.8 

0.6 
0.85 

1.7 

2.7 
0.85 

7.7 

1  2 

Probable  error  of  difference 

Number  of  times   P.E.  D.    is 
contained  in  difference 

0.5 

2.4 

A.M.  Average  103.1                                  P.M.  Average  97.5 

Error 

Mean 

86.1 
34.2 
0.21 

76.6 

20.0 

0.1 

101.6 
26.4 
0.12 

110.3 
28.4 
0.14 

101.9 
84.1 
0.25 

111.8 
38.8 
-  0.27 

99.9 
25.6 
0.18 

103.7 
28.9 
0.21 

109  4 

878 

Probable  error  of  mean 

0.42 

Difference 

9.5 
0.23 

41.3 

25.0 
0.15 

167.0 

8.7 
0.18 

48.8 

8.4 
0.28 

80.0 

9.9 
0.87 

26.8 

11.9 
0.82 

87.2 

3.8 
0.28 

18.6 

5  7 

Number  of   times   P.  E.  D.    is 
contained  in  difference 

0.47 
12.1 

A.M.  Average  93,6                                    P.M,  Average  105 J 

Quality  oj  Work 

116.0 

131.0 

98.5 

88.4 

98.2 

84.8 

99.9 

96.5 

91  8 

A,M.  Average  108,5                                 P.M,  Average  H.l 

Efficiency 

124.0 

181.0- 

109.5 

85.3 

98.0 

86.5 

97.8 

103.7 

903 

A.M.  Average  112.li.                                 P.M.  Average  H.2 

of  fatigue;  it  shows,  however,  the  char- 
acteristic higher  output  of  morning  (103.1) 
over  afternoon  (97.5). 

The  percentage  output  rate  of  errors  by 
hours  is  also  shown  in  Table  2  and  in 
Figure  1.  The  percentage  rate  of  errors 
starts  at  86.1  falls  to  76.6,  then  goes  up  to 


curve  of  percentage  error  output  is  the  con- 
verse of  a  typical  output  curve.  This  is 
shown  if  we  plot  the  reciprocals  of  the  per- 
centage error  output,  i.  e.y 

1 

percentage  error  output 
which  we  will  call  quality  of  work.     ThLs 
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is  shown  in  Table  2  and  in  Figure  2.  The 
quality  is  good  to  start  (116),  better  in. 
the  second  hoiur  (131) »  but  then  falls  off  to 
88.4  at  noon.  It  starts  low  in  the  afternoon 
(84.8),  climbs  to  99.9  in  the  second  hoiu:, 
and  falls  off  to  91.3  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
The  morning  quality  average  is  108.5  as 
compared  with  94.1  for  the  afternoon. 

The  efficiency  of  the  workers  for  each 
hour  is  determined  by  their  output  and  the 
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Fig.  2.  —  Solid    line  =  eflBciency    by    hours, 
line  ■■  quality  of  work  by  hours. 


Broken 


quality  of  the  work  and  may  be  obtained 
by  dividing  the  percentage  output  rate  by 
the  percentage  error  output,  for  each  hour. 
This  is  called  the  efficiency  curve  and  is 
shown  in  Figure  2  and  in  Table  2.  The 
efficiency  starts  high  at  124  and  climbs  in 
the  second  hour  to  131,  then  falls  by  noon 
to  85.3.  At  1  P.M.  it  starts  at  86.5,  climbs  to 
103.7  in  the  third  hour,  and  falls  to  90.3  by 
the  end  of  the  day.  The  morning  average 
is  112.4  and  the  afternoon  94.2.  This  curve 
has  also  most  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
fatigue  curve. 

Discussion 

The  data  in  Table  2  show  that  produc- 
tion is  maintained  more  evenly  throughout 


the  day  than  quality.  Thus,  the  difference 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  percentage 
output  hours  is  only  16.9,  as  compared  with 
35.2  for  percentage  error  output.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  writing  or  typing  is  an  auto- 
matic movement  (3)  in  which  the  individ- 
ual is  unconscious  of  the  figures  read  but 
conscious  of  the  (voluntary)  movements  re- 
quired to  write  the  name  or  the  number. 
In  order  to  be  aware  of  errors  made,  a 
higher  form  of  consciousness  —  attention 
—  is  required.  It  would  seem  that  the  out- 
put is  maintained  by  the  lower  type  of 
consciousness,  but  the  quality  varies  with 
the  higher  type  of  attention  which  is  more 
readily  subject  to  fatigue.  Attention  is 
more  easily  diverted  than  unconscious 
volition,  and  this  may  explain  why  the  per- 
centage output  of  error  is  more  variable 
then  the  percentage  output. 

In  this  connection  Spaeth  (1,  p.  32)  says: 

.  .  .  The  question  now  arises  as  to  what  light  the 
output  curve  throws  on  the  occurrence  of  fatigue. 
We  may  say  at  once  that  if  by  fatigue  we  mean  a 
lowered  capacity  for  work,  and  the  drop  in  output 
indicates  a  lowered  capacity  for  work,  it  must  simul- 
taneously indicate,  by  definition,  the  presence  of 
fatigue.  How  much  of  this  fatigue  is  due  to  the 
work  and  how  much  to  other  conditions,  output 
curves  do  not  tell. 

From  the  data  above  it  would  seem  that 
even  though  the  percentage  output  of  the 
individual  does  not  follow  a  fatigue  curve 
very  closely,  the  quality  of  the  work  does 
so  to  a  very  decided  degree.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  decline  in  output  at  the 
end  of  the  morning  and  the  lower  output  of 
the  afternoon  are  really  indicative  of 
fatigue  —  that  is,  if  it  is  admitted  that  les- 
sened attention  is  due  to  fatigue.  The  fact 
that  production  is  maintained  at  so  near  a 
level  throughout  the  day  would  indicate 
that  the  workers  are  endeavoring  to  keep 
up  their  output;  in  spite  of  this,  however, 
the  errors  increase.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  real  fatigue  is  the  cause  of  the 
lowered  output. 
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Link  (2)  made  a  study  of  the  quaKty  of 
the  work  done  in  a  munition  factory  and 
concluded  that  "there  was  not  enough  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  the  work  done  at 
various  times  of  the  day  to  justify  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  hoiu^."  He  gives  the 
following  table  (Table  3)  showing  the  per- 
centage of  scrap  that  had  escaped  rejection 
by  inspectors  at  various  times  of  the  day. 
The  figures  in  parentheses  in  the  table  are 
mine  and  show  the  percentage  of  each 


tests  are  entirely  too  short  for  reliability,  even  if 
carried  on  five  times  a  day  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks.  Moreover,  as  has  since  been  discovered  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  psychological 
tests  for  aviators,  the  human  mind  is  able  to  con- 
centrate for  short  periods  even  when  it  is  almost  on 
the  point  of  exhaustion  and  render  for  such  a  time  a 
performance  which  compares  favorably  with  those 
done  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

From  Figiu^  1  on  page  235  of  Link's 
paper,  however,  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  errors  in  the  5.40  p.m.  test  was  about  25 


TABLE  8.  — PERCENTAGE  OF  SCRAP  FOUND  BY  REINSPECTION  (AFTER  LINK  (e)) 


Time  o!  Origmal  Inspection 

7-«  A.M. 

1H8:80P.M. 

5-9  TM. 

Number  of  boxes  inspected .  *. 

47.0 

12.2    (101.0) 

8.9     (  99.0) 

26.0 

8.5  (70.0) 

2.6  (66.0) 

87.0 

Percentage  of  total  scrap  found  by  reinspection 

Percentage  of  scrap  (based  on  total  number  of  shells  in- 
spected) found  by  remspection 

15.5     (129.0) 
5.3     (185.0) 

figure  of  the  average  for  the  whole  day  as 
determined  from  the  three  figures  given  in 
the  table.  The  percentage  comparison  (in 
parentheses)  shows  that  the  inspection  work 
in  the  5-6  hdur  is  about  30  per  cent,  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  morning  hour.  There- 
fore, Link's  conclusion  that  "this  increase 
is  comparatively  slight"  (page  234)  seems 
unwarranted. 

Link  gave  a  number  of  psychological 
tests  at  different  periods  during  the  day 
from  which  he  concludes  (p.  237) : 

The  results  in  the  tests,  in  so  far  as  they  were  in- 
dicative, coincided  largely  with  the  results  of  the  re- 
inspection  and  production  study.  However,  the 
variations  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work 
done  in  these  tests  were  altogether  too  slight  to 
justify  using  them  as  an  index  of  fatigue.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  variations  due  to  practice  were  so 
marked  as  to  make  all  other  variations  seem  insig- 
nificant. This  is  not  necessarily  a  repudiation  of  the 
psychological  method,  but  rather  an  indication  of  the 
diflSculties  involved.  It  would  seem  that  two-minute 


per  cent,  more  than  in  the  1.10  p.m.  test. 
As  Link  points  out,  a  psychological  test 
arouses  the  individual  to  unusual  concen- 
tration of  attention  which  may  mask  the 
effects  of  fatigue.  Our  use  of  a  normally 
recurring  routine  occupation  of  a  duration 
of  only  a  few  minutes  as  a  measure  of 
fatigue  is  therefore  valuable  in  that  it 
escapes  the  danger  of  arousing  unusual 
attention  by  its  nature. 

Conclusion 

1.  Output  in  clerical  work  shows  signs  of 
fatigue. 

2.  The  error  output  in  clerical  work  is 
the  converse  of  an  output  curve. 

3.  The  eflSciency  of  clerical  workers  as 
measured  by  output  and  errors  made 
varies  like  a  typical  fatigue  curve. 

4.  A  normally  reciuring  routine  occupa- 
tion of  a  few  minutes'  duration  is  a  valu- 
able criterion  of  fatigue. 


1.  Spaeth,  R.  A.:  The  Problem  of  Fatigue 
Indust.  Hyg.,  1919-1920, 1,  22. 

2.  Link,  H.  C:   A  Practical  Study  in  Industrial 
Fatigue.  Jottb.  Indust.  Hyg.,  1919-1920, 1,233. 
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A  WORK  CHAIR  * 

ARTHUR  B.  EMMONS,  2d,  M.D. 

Director,  Harvard  Mercantile  Health  Work,  Boston,  Mass. 

AND 

JOEL  E.  GOLDTHWAIT,  M.D. 

Orthopedic  Surgeon,  Boston,  Mass. 


SURVEYS  of  twenty  stores  have  dis- 
closed a  number  of  hygienic  faults,  one 
of  the  most  evident  of  which  is  unnatural 
seating.  Unnatural  posture  causes  fatigue, 
reduces  vitality,  tends  to  deformity,  and 
always  results  in  reduced  production  and 
earning  pK>wer.  A  careful  search  of  chair 
salesrooms  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  no 
suitable  chair  is  in  stock  which  can  be  said 
to  meet  the  anatomical  and  practical  needs 
of  the  employee  whose  work  is  done  at  a 
desk  or  table. 

In  the  past,  chairs  were  evidently  de- 
signed for  resting,  not  for  working.  The 
conunon  bent  wood  chair  shown  in  Figure 
1  supports  only  the  shoulders  when  one 
leans  back,  and  is  an  instance  in  point. 
The  cane  seat  of  this  chair  weakens  rapidly 
so  that  the  worker  is  soon  sitting  on  a 
wooden  ring  crossing  under  the  middle  of 
the  thighs. 

A  casual  glance  at  any  group  of  clerical 
employees  at  work  will  show  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  sitting  forward  on  the  front 
part  of  their  chairs,  as  illustrated  in  Figure 
2.  This  is  an  attempt  to  get  comfortable. 
The  back  of  the  chair  is  used  only  during 
intervals  of  rest  from  fatigue  produced  by 
sitting  with  no  support  to  the  back.  (See 
Figures  1  and  3.)  Where  does  one  need 
support  when  sitting  at  desk  work?  Try 
this  experiment  and  see  for  yourself.  Sit 
erect,  and  then  gradually  relax,  letting  the 
back  bend  naturally.  You  will  find  at  once 
that  the  small  of  the  back  bulges  directly 
backward.  Here,  then,  is  the  need  for  sup- 
port to  maintain  the  erect  position  —  the 
natural  position  for  work.    The  weight  of 

♦  Received  for  publication  May  31,  1921. 


the  body  should  be  supported  by  a  seat 
directly  under  the  body  and  not  at  the  mid- 
thigh.  To  meet  these  requirements  of  na- 
ture the  chair  shown  in  Figure  4  was  made. 
It  possesses  a  shallow  seat  and  a  back 
curved  forward  to  fit  the  small  of  the  back, 
and  is  of  rigid  construction  in  order  to  give 
support  and  steadiness.  This  chair  has 
proved  to  be  a  generally  useful  work  chair 
and  considerable  search  has  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  other  which  approaches  it  in 
essential  requirements.  Adjustable  chairs 
may  still  be  necessary  for  special  work,  such 
as  that  of  the  telephone  switchboard  opera- 
tor, but  adjustabiUty  is  not  an  immixed 
good.  It  nearly  always  results  in  unstead- 
iness and  the  chair  is  rarely  correctly 
adjusted  to  the  individual.  Moreover, 
adjustability  requires  frequent  repairs  and 
results  in  a  short-lived  chair. 

To  introduce  successfully  any  radical 
change  in  an  individual's  working  environ- 
ment —  and  a  new  work  chair  constitutes 
such  a  change  —  requires  tact  and  care. 
It  is  suggested  that  at  first  a  few  samples- 
be  introduced,  with  careful  explanations  as 
to  the  object  of  the  chair  and  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  fair  trial  be  made  before 
judgment  is  passed. 

The  work  chair,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, was  especially  designed  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  Dr.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait 
(chairman).  Dr.  Lloyd  T.  Brown,  and  Mr. 
Ford,  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, to  meet  the  needs  of  a  large  tech- 
nical educational  institution.  It  has  proved 
entirely  satisfactory,  when  used  at  a  table 
or  desk.  Another  similar  chair,  with  arm 
rest  added,  was  constructed  for  ordinary 
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Fig,  1.  —  Resting  posture  in  common  bent 
wood  chair. 


Fig.  2.  —  Correct  working  posture  in  common 
bent  wood  chair. 
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Fio.  5.  —  Posture  when  sitting  back  in  common 
bent  wood  chair. 


Fig.  4.  —  Correct  working  posture  in  work  chair. 
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Fio.  5.  —  Correct  resting  posture  in  work  chair. 


•^^B 


1  Va  ii|. 
Fio.  7.— Manufacturer's  measurements  for  work  chair. 


Fig.  6.  —  Work  chair. 

class  room  or  lecture  work.  The  sturdy 
construction  of  the  chair  is  testified  to  by 
the  fact  that  several  hundred  have  been  in 
constant  use  for  five  years  and  are  reported 
to  have  received  no  repairs.  Inspection  of 
them  at  the  present  time  shows  that  the 
glue  has  given  way  and  needs  replacement 
in  about  one  in  five  to  ten  chairs;  other- 
wise the  chairs  are  in  good  condition. 

The  chair  has  had  industrial  use  in  a 
large  clothing  factory  where  many  ma- 
chines are  used  at  tables.  The  personnel 
director  of  this  establishment  reports  as 
follows: 

We  have  found  that  the  four  different^eights  of 
the  chair  (17",  IS*",  19",  20"')  we  use  have'been  suffi- 
cient for  all  but  one  or  two  exceptional  cases.    The 
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Fig.  8.  —  Correct  working  posture  in  work  chair. 


Fig.  9.  —  Correct  resting  posture  in  work  chair. 


Pig.  10.  —  Incorrect  working  posture  in  conunon 
o£Bce  chair. 


Fig.  11.  —  Resting  posture  in  office  chair. 
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chair  has  worn  very  well  indeed  and  is  giving  great 
satisfaction  to  the  workers.  As  for  its  preventing 
fatigue,  I  cannot  furnish  statistics  on  this  matter,  but 
I  do  know  that  any  chair  which  supports  the  back  as 
this  one  does  and  which  does  not  interfere  with  circu- 
lation must  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  reducing  the 
fatigue  of  our  workers.  I  have  used  this  chair  myself 
ever  since  we  first  introduced  it  in  the  factory,  and  I 
wouldn't  use  any  other  as  a  desk  chair.  I  feel  that  it 
has  helped  me  to  maintain  correct  posture,  and  that 
I  am  very  much  more  comfortable  in  it  than  in  any 
chair  I  have  used  as  a  work  chair. 


When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  many  workers  in  stores,  offices, 
and  factories  spend  nearly  a  third  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  a  day  in  a  chair,  the 
importance  of  correct  posture  in  prevent- 
ing fatigue  during  working  hours  is  evident. 
It  is  hoped  that  employees  whose  work 
must  be  done  at  a  table  or  desk  may  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  use  the  work  chair 
described  in  this  article  and  to  enjoy  the 
comfort  which  it  insures. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  HYGIENIC  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  PALMER 
APPARATUS  FOR  DETERMINING  DUST  IN  AIR  * 

HENRY  FIELD  SMYTH.  M.D..  Dr.P.H.,  and  MIRIAM  ISZARD,  M.A. 

From  the  School  of  Hygiene,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


IN  view  of  the  recent  publication  of  two 
rather  severe  criticisms  of  the  eflSciency 
of  the  Palmer  water  spray  method  of  dust 
sampling,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  pubUsh  the  results  of 
some  actual  studies  of  dusty  air  made  with 
the  Palmer  apparatus  as  compared  with 
studies  of  sections  from  lungs  of  animals 
expK>sed  to  the  same  dusty  air.  and  with 
counts  made  directly  from  samples  of  the 
dust  used  in  the  tests.    The  criticisms  re- 
ferred to  were  those  of  Bill  in  his  paper  on 
The  Electrostatic  Method  of  Dust  Collection 
(1)  and  of  Katz  et  al.  on  the  Efficiency  of  the 
Palmer  Apparatus  for  Determining  Dust  in 
AirJ^^).   Bill  claims  a  relative  eflSciency  of 
61.6  per  cent,  by  weight  and  59.9  per  cent. 
by  coimt  of  the  Palmer  apparatus  as  com- 
pared with  the  electrostatic  method,  which 
later  method  he  found  to  retain  82.3  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  the  dust  passing  through 
his  apparatus.    Katz  and  his  co-workers 
claim  only  a  70  per  cent.  eflSciency  for  the 
electrostatic  method  and  an  eflSciency  of  30 
per  cent,  or  less  for  the  Palmer  apparatus. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  tests  used  by 
Xatz  and  his  co-workers  were  entirely  too 
severe  and  not  at  all  comparable  to  indus- 
trial conditions  under  which  either  appa- 
ratus is  likely  to  be  used.   They  start  with 
the  premise  that  the  finest  air-suspended 
particles  are  the  most  injurious  to  the  lungs 
—  a  fact  that  has  never  been  proved  and 
that  seems  to  us  to  be  doubtful.   Hoflfman 
in  a  recent  article  (3)  also  conveys  this  idea 
\«rhen  he  speaks  of  "extremely  fine  dust,  the 
ultramicroscopical  particles  of  which  are 
most  harmful  to  the  lungs."  With  all  mac- 
roscopic foreign  bodies,  other  things  being 

*  Received  for  publication  April  23,  1921. 


equal,  the  larger  the  body  the  greater  the 
irritation  produced,  and,  of  course,  with 
soluble  toxic  particles  the  larger  the  par- 
ticle the  more  toxic  it  is.  It  would  seem  to 
us  that  the  largest  particles  that  would 
actually  reach  the  lung  tissue  would  be 
most  harmful  and  the  particles  that  were 
most  numerous  in  the  lungs  would  be  those 
most  apt  to  produce  gross  lesions.  Katz 
employed  two  methods  of  testing  the  ap- 
paratus, one  with  filtered  tobacco  smoke 
containing  particles  (droplets)  of  uniform 
size  ranging  from  0.2681  to  0.2779  microns 
in  diameter.  EflSciency  was  tested  by  the 
Tyndall  phenomenon  of  luminosity  of  the 
particles  floating  in  a  current  of  air  travers- 
ing a  beam  of  light.  Air  passed  through  the 
Palmer  apparatus  was  compared  with  air 
by-passed  around  the  apparatus,  percent- 
age of  suspended  matter  removal  being 
calculated  from  the  amount  of  filtered 
dust-free  air  required  to  dilute  the  latter 
sample  so  as  to  make  the  two  beams  of 
light  of  equal  luminosity.  This  is  a  very 
ingenious  method  and  the  complicated  ap- 
paratus required  to  make  the  test  is  most 
interesting,  but  the  long,  narrow,  more  or 
less  tortuous  tubing  through  which  the 
samples  are  passed  offers,  as  the  authors 
state,  abundant  opportunity  for  precipita- 
tion of  particles  on  the  sides  of  the  tubes. 
The  test  showed  about  13  per  cent,  re- 
moval of  these  very  minute  droplets  of 
liquid.  Similar  tests  with  finely  divided 
dried  silica  dust  showed  a  removal  eflS- 
ciency of  30  per  cent,  by  the  Tyndall 
method. 

The  second  method  employed  by  Katz 
was  to  collect  the  silica  dust  passing  the 
Palmer  apparatus  in  a  small  Cottrell  elec- 
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trostatic  precipitator.  The  dust  collected 
by  the  Cottrell  precipitator  was  filtered 
through  an  analytic  fiilter  and  weighed  on 
the  fiilter,  the  dust  in  the  fiiltrate  being 
estimated  by  a  turbidity  reading  of  the 
filtrate  as  compared  with  the  turbidity  of 
suspensions  of  known  weights  of  the  finest 
air-floated  silica  dust.  This  does  not  seem 
as  accurate  a  method  as  that  used  by  Bill 
and  by  Miller  and  Smyth  (4)  for  determin- 
ing the  weight  of  dust  collected  by  the 
Palmer  apparatus.  Just  why  the  suspended 
watar  sample  was  not  evapK)rated  and  the 
residue  weighed,  does  not  seem  clear  from 
the  article.  No  direct  measurements  are 
given  of  the  size  of  the  silica  particles  used, 
but  it  is  stated  that  those  that  pass  through 
the  analytical  filter-paper  average  0.25 
microns  in  diameter.  This  method  showed 
an  efliciency  of  45  per  cent,  by  weight  with 
this  very  fine  dust.  These  tests  show  un- 
doubtedly that  the  Palmer  apparatus 
allows  many  minute  particles  to  pass 
through,  but  they  throw  no  light  on  the 
eflBciency  of  the  apparatus  for  sampling  the 
average  industrial  dust  clouds  that  contain 
many  particles  of  much  larger  size  which, 
as  will  be  shown  later,  are  still  within  the 
range  of  those  that  reach  the  lungs  and  re- 
main lodged  in  the  tissues. 

In  Katz's  experiments,  air  was  passed 
through  the  Palmer  bubbler  at  the  rate  of 
4  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Tests  at  a  slower 
rate  showed  less  efficiency,  and  tests  at  5 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  as  recommended  by 
Palmer,  carried  water  through  the  appara- 
tus. Bill,  in  his  tests,  used  the  same  rate  for 
the  same  reason.  The  work  reported  by 
Miller  and  Smyth  (4)  was  mostly  done  at 
the  5  cubic  foot  per  minute  rate,  the  appa- 
ratus used  being  moimted  in  a  dress  suit 
case  as  originally  designed  and  described  by 
Palmer  (5).  The  collecting  bulb  in  this 
apparatus  is  larger  than  that  in  the  later 
designs  and  has  an  extra  bend  in  the  outlet 
tube,  and  this  is  connected  with  several 
inches  of  upright  and  horizontal  tubing 


before  the  fan  IS  reached.  With  this  original 
apparatus  we  have  never  known  water  to  be 
carried  over  to  the  fan  at  the  5  cubic  foot 
rate,  and  we  always  use  this  rate  of  sam- 
pling provided  we  have  sufficient  current 
for  the  fan  motor.  Many  industrial  plants 
manufactiuing  their  own  current  use  a  210 
to  220-volt  cmrent,  and  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  110-volt  lamp  in  parallel  circuit 
and  a  four-point  switch  we  have  been  able 
to  use  the  same  apparatus  for  tests  in  these 
plants  and  in  plants  using  the  usual  110- 
volt  current. 

Bill  compared  the  Palmer  apparatus 
with  an  apparatus  of  his  own  design,  using 
a  small  Cottrell  precipitator  and  running 
both  types  of  apparatus  for  sixty  minutes, 
which  seems  a  much  better  sampling  time 
than  the  one-minute  periods  of  Katz.  Bill 
used  dusts  passing  a  100-mesh  sieve  which 
would  much  more  nearly  approach  the 
average  industrial  dust  than  does  tobacco 
smoke  or  the  cotton-filtered  silica  dust  of 
Katz,  and  would  include,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  the  largest  particles  ever  found  in 
lung  tissue.  Bill  f oimd  an  actual  efficiency 
of  his  own  apparatus  of  82.3  per  cent,  by 
weight  and  a  comparative  efficiency  of  the 
Palmer  apparatus,  as  compared  with  his 
own,  of  59.9  per  cent,  by  coimt  and  61.6  by 
weight,  making  an  absolute  efficiency  by 
weight  of  50.69  per  cent.  Bill  claims  that  in 
counting  particles  in  Palmer  samples  he 
was  much  more  troubled  by  the  clumping 
of  smaller  particles  into  masses  which  he 
often  counted  as  units  than  he  was  with 
water  suspensions  of  electrically  precipi- 
tated dusts.  Miller  and  Smyth  and  later 
we  ourselves  foimd  that  sufficiently  vigor- 
ous shaking  of  samples  and  sufficiently  high 
dilutions  with  filtered  distilled  water  re- 
sulted in  breaking  up  practically  all  of  these 
clumps.  In  our  counting  work  we  dilute 
very  turbid  samples  from  1  in  10  to  1  in  100, 
so  as  to  have  counts  of  imder  100  particles 
per  one-fourth  field.  This  probably  ma- 
terially increases  total  counts  and  espe- 
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cially  counts  of  smaller  particles,  and  shows 
a  greater  percentage  efficiency  by  count 
than  was  found  by  Bill,  though  even  the 
approximate  50  per  cent,  efficiency  of  the 
Palmer  apparatus  as  demonstrated  by  Bill 
does  not  materially  aflFect  its  usefulness 
provided  this  j>ercentage  efficiency  is  rea- 
sonably constant  and  provided  the  ap- 
paratus gives  a  representative  sample  of 
particles  of  the  most  eflFective  size.  Bill's 
apparatus,  while  undoubtedly  giving  a 
decidedly  greater  percentage  efficiency  by 
coimt  and  by  weight  than  does  the  Palmer 
apparatus,  requires  more  delicate  and  skil- 
ful manipulation  and  more  technical  knowl- 
edge in  order  to  run  it  and  is  as  yet  far 
from  a  portable  and  practical  apparatus 
for  routine  industrial  dust  sampling.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped,  however,  as  Bill  him- 
self suggests,  that  these  latter  difficulties 
may  be  overcome  and  that  there  may  soon 
be  designed  and  put  on  the  market  a  small 
portable  apparatus  which  can  be  used  with 
reasonable  facility  and  accuracy  by  the 
average  field  worker. 

Experimental  Work 

For  over  a  year  we  have  been  doing  ex- 
perimental work  along  the  lines  followed 
by  Mavrogordato  (6),  exposing  groups  of 
guinea-pigs  to  measiu-ed  clouds  of  fine  dust 
for  given  periods  at  given  intervals.  After 
given  periods  of  time,  the  animals  were 
killed  and  the  eflFects  of  dust  inhalations  on 
the  limgs  were  studied,  the  method  of  entry 
of  dust  to  the  lung  tissue,  the  location  of 
permanent  deposits,  the  rate  of  invasion, 
and  the  route  and  rate  of  ehmination  of 
dust  particles  from  the  lungs  all  being 
noted.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
report  on  this  work  other  than  in  one  par- 
ticular —  that  of  the  size  of  particles  lodg- 
ing in  limg  tissue.  For  this  work  a  dust 
box  was  constructed  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed by  Mavrogordato,  a  small  electric 
fan  being  used  to  keep  dust  in  suspension. 


A  hole  was  so  placed  in  the  box  that 
samples  could  be  taken  by  the  Palmer  ap- 
paratus from  alongside  the  exposed  ani- 
mals. Counts  were  made  according  to  the 
method  suggested  by  one.  of  us  (7),  par-r 
tides  much  over  40  microns  in  diameter 
being  ignored  and  those  coimted  being 
divided  into  three  groups  based  on  their 
greatest  diameter  rather  than  on  their  esti- 
mated area.  The  particles  in  group  I 
averaged  40  microns,  being  sufficiently  large 
so  that  their  area  could  be  easily  estimated. 
Group  n  particles  averaged  from  5  to  30 
microns  in  diameter  and  were  large  enough 
for  their  shape  to  be  determined  but  many 
were  too  small  for  their  area  to  be  esti- 
mated. Group  m  particles  averaged  1 
micron  and  appeared  imier  the  low  power 
as  dots  too  small  to  i>ermit  us  to  determine 
their  form. 

Table  1  gives  the  size  distribution  of 
particles  in  watery  suspensions  of  samples 

TABLE  1.  — SIZE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  PARTICLES 
IN  DUSTS  USED  IN  TESTS 


Kiadci 
Dust 

Sisel 
Av.40 
BfkroDS 
DUmeter 

Sixen 

5-80 

Microns 

Duuneter 

Siiem 

Av.  1 

Micron 

Diameter 

Number 

of 
ParticlM 
Counted 

ReUtire 
Weiriitof 
EonaTBuIk 

of  Dust 

Coal 

% 

% 
16  + 

% 
81  + 

549 

1.0 

Stone.... 

0.78 

9  + 

90  + 

2,529 

1.8 

Flint  .... 

O.S 

2  + 

97  + 

4,885 

1.4 

Average  . 

1.3  + 

9  + 

89  + 

of  the  three  dusts  used  up  to  the  present 
time  in  these  tests  —  i.  a,  crushed  coal 
used  for  fuel  in  cement  kilns,  crushed  raw 
cement  rock  and  crushed  flint  used  in  pot- 
tery manufacture.  These  dusts  were  com- 
merciail  products  obtained  from  a  cement 
plant  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  from  a  flint 
mill  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
in  Table  2,  averaged  smaller  particles  than 
those  entrained  in  the  Palmer  apparatus  in 
tests  made  several  years  ago  of  air  dustiness 
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in  the  mills  from  which  these  samples  were 
obtained.  Tables  2  and  3  give  the  percent- 
age distribution  as  shown  in  Palmer  samples 
of  all  particles  small  enough  to  enter  the  fine 

TABLE  2.  — SIZE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PARTICLES 

IN  INDUSTRIAL  DUST  TESTS  WITH 

PALMER  APPARATUS 


Av. 

Number  of 

Partidet 

per  Cu.Ft 

of  Air 

Number 
ofTetU 

Av. 

Weight  of 

Dustper 

100  Cu. 

Ft.  of  Air 

Percentage  of  Particks 

Kind  of 
Dust 

Un<kr5 
Microns 
Sisem 

Overs 
Microns 
SiiesI 
andn 

Coftl.... 

8,881,200 

2 

0.2286 

% 
53 

% 
.     47 

Stone... 

8,609,866 

3 

0.1681 

55 

45 

Flint  . . . 

844,040 

S 

0.0459 

65 

35 

bronchioles  and  reach  the  lungs.  Table  3 
gives  the  results  of  counts  of  samples  taken 
from  the  dusting  box  in  which  the  animals 
were  exposed  and  shows,  by  comparison 
with  Table  1,  that  the  Palmer  apparatus, 
regardless  of  its  total  eflSciency,  seemed  to 
take  a  fairly  representative  sample  of  the 
dangerous  sized  particles  in  these  dusts. 

Paraffin  sections  of  portions  of  the  lungs 
of  guinea-pigs  that  had  been  exposed  to  the 

TABLE  3.  — SIZE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PARTICLES 

IN  DUST  TO  WHICH  GUINEA-PIGS 

WERE  EXPOSED 

(As  Determined  hy  Patmer  Apparatus) 


Av. 

Number  of 

Particles 

per  Cu.  Ft. 

of  Air 

Number 
of  Tests 

Palmer 

Av. 

Weight  of 

Dustoer 

100  Cu. 

Ft  of  Air 

Percentage  of  Particles 

Kind  of 
Dust 

Under  5 
Microns 
Sisem 

Oyer* 
Microns 
Sixes  I 
andn 

Coal.... 

d4,074»000 

6 

gm. 
0.164 

% 
84.0 

% 
16.0 

Stone... 

4,719,000 

12 

0.046 

93.25 

6.75 

Flint  . . . 

15,009,000 

6 

0.0504 

96.68 

3.32 

dusts  for  diflFerent  periods  and  then  killed 
by  gas  immediately  after  exposure,  or  at 
increasing  intervals  after,  were  stained  and 
examined  imder  the  microscope.     Simple 


alum-carmine  staining  permits  the  dust 
particles  in  the  lungs  to  be  seen  clearly. 
The  sections  were  examined  under  the  oil 
immersion  lens,  and  camera  lucida  draw- 
ings were  made  of  a  number  of  groups  of 
intracellular  particles.  By  this  means  a 
2,000-diameter  magnification  was  obtained 
and  particles  i  micron  in  diameter  and  over 
could  be  measured.  Table  4  gives  the  re- 
sults of  the  measurement  by  these  means  of 
over  1,200  particles  of  the  three  dusts  used; 
Table  5  gives  the  percentage  distribution  of 
particles  grouped  as  over  5  microns  (cor- 
responding to  sizes  I  and  11)  and  under  5 
microns  (corresponding  to  size  III).    The 

TABLE  4.  — SIZE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DUST 

PARTICLES  IN  LUNG  TISSUE  OP 

GUINEA-PIGS 

(Stained  Sections) 


Kind  of  Dust: 

Number 

of 
Partidet 
Counted 

Greatest  Diameter  of  Partidea 
inBiicroiif 

U 

8 

7 

5 

4 

s 

s 

1 

0. 

Coal 

616 

1 

1 

3 

14 

4 

41 

87 

117 

348 

Stone 

378 

•• 

1 

4 

21 

76 

976 

Flint 

295 

3 

19 

61 

2iy. 

Total       particles 
counted 

1,289 

1 

1 

3 

15 

4 

48 

127 

254836 

latter  are  again  divided  into  those  under  1 
micron  and  those  from  1  to  4  micnms.  This 
division  shows  that  apparently  over  64  per 
cent,  of  the  particles  are  under  1  micron, 
over  S3  per  cent,  from  1  to  4  microns,  with 
over  98  per  cent,  in  the  third  class  according 
to  the  Palmer  count,  while  the  dust  itself 
showed  an  average  of  over  91  per  cent,  in 
the  third  class.  Tables  4  and  5  show  also 
an  apparently  decided  difference  in  size  dis- 
tribution of  particles  of  the  lighter  coal  dust 
and  the  heavier  stone  and  flint  dust.  Over 
43  per  cent,  of  the  particles  of  coal  dust 
found  in  the  lungs  were  1  micron  or  over  in 
diameter,  and  particles  as  large  as  11 
microns  were  found,  while  less  than  30  per* 
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cent,  of  particles  of  either  stone  or  flint 
were  as  large  as  1  micron.  The  relative 
weights  of  the  three  dusts  are  shown  in  the 
last  column  of  Table  1. 

McCrae  (8),  in  his  studies  on  the  lungs  of 
South  African  hard  rock  miners,  found 

TABLE  5.  — PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OP 

DUST  PARTICLES  IN  LUNG  TISSUE 

OP  GUINEA-PIGS 

(Stained  Sections) 


Number 

of 
Partkksfl 
Counted 

Peroentege  of  Particles  m  Size  Groups 

Kind  of  Dust 

Over5 
Microns 

1-4 
Microns 

Under  1 
Micron 

ToUl 
under  5 
Microns 

CoaI 

616 

% 
8  + 

% 
40 

% 
56  + 

% 
96  + 

Stone 

878 

0.2  + 

'26  + 

78  + 

99  + 

Flint 

295 

0.0 

28  + 

71  + 

100 

Total      parU- 
des  counted 

1,280 

1.5  + 

88  + 

64  + 

98  + 

that  by  acid  digestion  of  lung  tissue  he 
could  recover  silica  particles,  70  per  cent,  of 
which  were  under  1  micron  in  diameter, 
with  30  per  cent,  ranging  from  1  to  10 
microns  in  diameter.  These  results  com- 
pare very  closely  with  the  counts  made  by 
us,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  again  to 
Table  5  in  which  flint  and  stone  dusts 
averaged  27+ per  cent,  of  particles  above  1 


micron  and  72+ per  cent,  under  1  micron, 
as  against  the  30  and  70  per  cent,  respec- 
tively coimted  by  McCrae  in  miners'  limgs. 
Watkins-Pitchford  and  Moir  (9)  counted 
the  doubly-refracting  particles  in  sections 
of  silicotic  lungs  ranging  from  1  to  13 
microns  in  diameter  with  a  mean  size  of 
6.13  by  2.18  microns,  with  particles  up  to 
13  microns  actually  seen  as  intracellular. 
Later,  by  a  method  of  cold  digestion  with 
strong  nitric  acid  of  the  paraffin  sections 
fixed  on  microscopic  slides,  they  found  that 
they  had  overlooked  many  particles  and 
underestimated  the  size  of  others.  After 
this  treatment  they  counted  and  carefully 
measured  120  particles  ranging  from  | 
micron  up  to  5.5  microns  in  diameter,  35.8 
per  cent,  being  under  1  micron,  48+  per 
cent,  from  1  to  2  microns,  and  over  15  per 
cent,  above  2  microns  in  diameter,  1  micron 
being  the  most  frequent  size. 

Sections  from  some  of  the  same  blocks 
of  tissue  from  which  stained  sections  were 
coimted  were  treated  by  us  according  to  the 
Watkins-Pitchford  method  of  cold  nitric 
acid  digestion.  Table  6  gives  the  results  of 
these  counts  which  compare  closely  with 
those  of  Watkins-Pitchford  and  Moir.  We 
counted  more  large  particles  by  this 
method  than  we  did  in  stained  sections,  as 
did  they.  Although  this  method  showed  a 
surprisingly  high  percentage  of  large  par- 


TABLE  6.— SIZE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  DUST  PARTICLES  IN  LUNG  TISSUE  OP  GUINEA-PIGS 
AS  DETERMINED  BY  COLD  ACID  DIGESTION 

{WaikinS'PiU^ford  Method) 


ToUl 
Psrtides 
Cmmted 

Greatest  Diameter  of  Particles  in  Biicrons  > 

Per 

Cent. 

ovcrl* 

Microns 

Per 

Cent 

over  5 

Microns 

Per 

Cent. 

1-4 

Microns 

Per 

Cent 

KiMloflhift 

S9 

17 

U 

9 

8 

7 

9 

5 

. 

s 

t 

1 

0^ 

under  1 
Micron 

CoiJ 

506 

•• 

•• 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

16 

78 

881 

69 

1.5  + 

84  + 

18  + 

StoDe 

477 

1 

1 

•• 

^ 

•• 

2 

•• 

4 

7 

20 

58 

298 

84 

0.4  + 

1.6  + 

80  + 

17  + 

Flmt 

204 

1 

" 

1 

8 

•• 

8 

4 

11 

20 

115 

47 



8  + 

73  + 

23  + 

Total 

1,187 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

6 

1 

11 

15 

47 

156 

744 

200 

0.1  + 

1.9  + 

81  + 

16  + 

i  Most  frequent  siae  of  all  ihree  dusts,  1  micron  diameter. 
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tides  of  stone  and  flint,  yet  the  same  rela- 
tive distribution  of  smaller  particles  is 
seen.  Coal  dust  showed  only  13  +  per  cent, 
of  countable  particles  under  1  micron,  and 
65  + per  cent,  averaging  1  micron  in  diam- 
eter; stone  showed  17  + per  cent,  imder  1 
micron,  and  62  per  cent,  averaging  1  mi- 
cron; and  flint  23  + per  cent,  under  1  mi- 
cron, and  56  +  per  cent,  averaging  1  micron. 
With  all  three  dusts  the  most  frequent  size 
foimd  in  the  lungs  was  1  micron  (62+ per 
cent,  average),  and  there  was  an  average  of 
81  + per  cent,  from  1  to  4  microns.  The 
same  relatively  high  percentage  of  larger 


some  clumping  of  very  minute  unmeasur- 
able  particles,  yet  these  clumps  were  not 
very  numerous  and  evidently  were  not  the 
predominating  factor,  and  hardly  seem  to 
be  the  factor  apt  to  be  responsible  for  much 
tissue  damage.  This  would  indicate  that 
an  average  of  97  +  per  cent,  of  the  countable 
particles  were  among  those  counted  as  size 
m  in  the  Palmer  method  according  to 
Smyth's  modification,  as  compared  with 
91  per  cent,  of  the  same  size,  counted  in 
Palmer  samples  of  the  dust  to  which  ani- 
mals were  exposed,  and  89  per  cent,  in 
samples  taken  directly  from  the  dust.  The 


TABLE  7.  — COMPARATIVE  SIZE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DUST  PARTICLES  AS  SHOWN  BY 

COUNTS  OF.DUST,  OF  DUST  CLOUDS,  OF  STAINED  LUNG  SECTIONS,  AND  OP 

ACID-DIGESTED  LUNG  SECTIONS » 


Kind  of  dust 

Av.  40  Mkroiu 

^-SOMicroDfl 

Av.  1  BCicron 

1 

2 

s 

4 

1 

2 

s 

4 

1 

2 

s 

4 

Coal 

% 
2.9  + 

% 
1.6 

% 
0 

% 
0 

% 
16  + 

% 
14 

% 
8  + 

% 
1.5  + 

% 
81  + 

% 
84  + 

% 
96  + 

% 
98  + 

Stone 

0.78 

1.5 

0 

0 

9  + 

5  + 

0.2  + 

2  + 

90  + 

98  + 

99  + 

97  + 

Flint 

0.3 

0.07  + 

0 

0 

2  + 

8  + 

0.0. 

8  + 

97  + 

96  + 

100  + 

96  + 

Average 

1.8  + 

1  + 

0 

0 

9  + 

7  + 

1  + 

2  + 

80  + 

91  + 

98  + 

97  + 

1  1  >■  Direct  oounU  from  dust. 
2  >■  Palmer  samples  of  dust. 


sized  coal  particles  as  compared  with 
heavier  stone  and  flint  particles  is  seen 
here  as  is  obtained  by  the  direct  counting 
of  stained  sections,  though  the  difference  is 
not  so  marked.  Evidently,  in  the  stained 
sections,  many  large  particles  of  stone  and 
flint  appeared  to  be  smaller  than  they 
really  were,  or  probably  were  coimted  as 
more  than  one. 

Table  7  is  a  comparison  of  percentage 
coimts  by  all  methods  and  shows  a  very 
close  paralleling  of  size  distribution  of  the 
countable  particles  imder  40  microns  in  the 
original  dust,  the  Palmer  sampled  dust, 
and  the  dust  in  the  lungs  of  the  exposed 
animals.  While  the  tissue  sections  gave 
evidence  by   both   coimting  methods   of 


S  »  Stained  lung  sections. 

4  "■  Add-digested  lung  sficrionsi 


irregularity  of  the  coimts  of  particles  over 
5  microns  in  the  different  methods  is  ex- 
plained by  their  relative  infrequency  in  all 
tests. 

These  methods  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
fair  efficiency  test  of  a  dust  sampling  ap- 
paratus would  include  many  particles  of  1 
micron  in  diameter  and  larger,  and  that 
failure  to  retain  a  high  percentage  of  par- 
ticles under  0.5  microns  ih  diameter  does 
not  materially  reduce  its  practical  efficiency 
as  a  hygienic  test.  This  is  in  practical  agree- 
ment with  and  helps  to  confirm  the  opinion 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
Committee  on  Standard  Methods  for  the 
Examination  of  the  Air  (10). 

We  are  constantly  exposed  to  and  inhale 
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ultramicroscopic  dust  which  is  present  in 
more  or  less  degree  in  all  air  of  inhabited 
r^ons.    It  is  this  type  of  particle  that 
gives   us   our   diffuse   daylight   and   oiu* 
beautiful  sunsets,  and  that  is  responsible 
for  much  mist  and  doud  formation.  These 
extremely  minute  particles  remain  in  sus- 
pension indefinitely,  as  long  as  there  are 
any  air  currents,  being  precipitated  ouly  in 
perfectly  still  air.   In  the  bronchioles  tiiey 
would  be  the  last  particles  to  be  deposited 
on   the   mucus,   would  float   longest   on 
the  surface  of  the  mucosa,  would  jye  the 
easiest  to  be  swept  up  and  out  by  the  cur- 
rents kept  in  motion  by  the  cilia,  and  would 
be  the  least  irritating  when  phagocytized. 
Ultramicroscopic  particles  are  more  apt  to 
be  spherical  and  less  apt  to  be  spiculate  or 
to  have  sharp  angles,  and  hard,  spiculate  or 
angular  dusts  are  generally  conceded  to  be 
most  irritating  and  most   apt  to  cause 
fibrosis.  Especially  with  moderate  degrees 
of  dustiness,  it  would  seem  from  the  above 
considerations  that  the  largest  particles 
reaching  the  bronchioles  would  be  the  most 
irritating,  and  that  of  these  larger  particles 
the  most  dangerous  would  be  the  size  oc- 
curring most  frequently..  This  depends  on 
the  sj)ecific  gravity  and  nature  of  the  dust, 
and   the   efliciency   of   a   dust   sampling 
method  should  depend  on  its  ability  to  re- 
tain a  large  percentage  of  these  particles 
rather  than  of  those  of  ultramicroscopic 
size. 

As  previously  stated,  both  Bill's  and 
Katz's  tests  with  the  Palmer  apparatus 
were  run  at  4  cubic  feet  per  minute,  while 
we  usually  employ  a  5  cubic  foot  rate  with 
our  type  of  apparatus.  Katz  states  that  he 
and  his  co-workers  foimd  a  SO  per  cent. 
eflSciency  by  the  Tyndall  test  when  running 
at  4  cubic  feet  p>er  minute,  as  against  a  20 
I>er  cent.  eflSiciency  at  3  cubic  feet  —  a  ratio 
of  1.5  for  the  4  cubic  foot  rate  to  1  for  the  3 
cubic  foot  rate.  Three  comparative  tests 
were  run  by  us  for  five-minute  periods 
against  a  very  heavy  cloud  of  coal  dust 


which  at  the  5  cubic  foot  rate  showed 
1.3448  gm.  of  dust  per  100  cubic  feet  of  air. 
The  tests  were  all  run  on  the  same  day,  the 
dust  being  freshly  stirred  up  before  each 
test  so  as  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  amount  of  dust  in  the  air.  There  was 

TABLE  8.  — RELATIVE  EFFICIENCY  TESTS  OF 
PALMER  APPARATUS  WHEN  RUN  TO  SAMPLE 
3,  4,  AND  5  CUBIC  FEET  OF  AIR  PER  MINUTE 


0.  By  Weight 

Dust 

Employed 

Dura- 
tion of 
Test 

Rate  of 
Air  Flow 

Blmute 

Total 

Air 

Sampled 

Weight 
ofDbst 
Washed 
from  Air 

Calculated 

Weight  Dust 

perCu,Pt 

of  Air 

Coal 

mim, 
5 

cu.fL 
3 

16 

gm. 
0.1004 

gn, 
0.66264 

u 

5 

4 

20 

0.2012 

1.006 

u 

5 

5 

26 

0.3362 

1.3448^ 

b.  By  Count 

Dust 
Employed 

Rate  of 
Air  Flow 

M^^te 

Per  Cent 
Sisel. 
Av.40 
Microns 

Percent 
SiseU. 

Microns 

Per  Cent 

Size  III. 

Av.l 

Micron 

Calculated 

Number 

of  Particles 

per  Cu.  Ft. 

of  Air 

Coal 

cu,A 
3 

6.4 

34.4 

69.2 

37.333.300 

u 

4 

1.1 

27.0 

71.ft 

66.800,000 

u 

5 

0.62 

8.6 

90.8 

66.800.000 1 

1  Both  count  and  weight  should  have  been  higher  for  the  5  cubic  foot 
rate  sample  but  there  was  so  much  coal  in  the  collecting  bulb  that  over 
100  cc.  of  sample  was  obtained  before  the  bulb  was  completely  rinsed 
out  Some  of  the  coal  remained  in  the  bulb  and  was  not  included  in  the 
count  or  m  the  weighing  test 


absolutely  no  evidence  of  any  water  being 
carried  through  the  apparatus,  and  with  the 
very  heavy  content  of  coal  dust  in  the 
water  this  could  not  have  escaped  observa- 
tion. These  tests  show  (see  Table  8a)  the 
same  relative  efficiency  as  that  found  by 
Katz  for  the  4  cubic  foot  rate  as  compared 
with  the  3  cubic  foot  rate,  and  a  ratio  of 
1.38+  for  the  5  cubic  foot  rate  as  com- 
pared with  the  4  cubic  foot  rate.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  if  Bill  had  used 
the  older  type  of  apparatus  at  a  5  cubic 
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foot  rate  he  would  have  found  it  to  have 
a  relative  eflBciency  of  81.8  per  cent,  by- 
weight  as  compared  with  his  apparatus; 
and  with  the  same  apparatus  at  the  same 
rate,  Katz  would  have  found  an  absolute 
eflBciency  of  approximately  59.85  per  cent., 
instead  of  45  per  cent,  at  the  4  cubic 
foot  rate. 

Table  8b  shows  that  the  5  cubic  foot  per 
minute  rate  also  gives  a  greater  eflBciency 
by  count  than  does  the  slower  rate,  and 
that  the  more  active  bubbling  fountain  en- 
trains and  holds  back  a  great  proportion  of 
the  smaller  particles  most  apt  to  be  harm- 
ful (size  m). 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Our  findings  as  to  size  distribution  of 
dust  particles  in  guinea-pig  lungs  agree 
closely  with  those  of  McCrae  and  of  Wat- 
kins-Pitchford  and  Moir  in  human  lungs. 

The  most  frequent  sized  dust  particles 
lodging  in  the  lungs  of  men  or  animals  are 
those  about  1  micron  in  diameter,  and 
from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  countable 
particles  are  from  1  to  5  microns  in  diam- 
eter. There  is  no  evidence  of  a  great  ac- 
cumulation of  ultramicroscopic  particles  in 
the  lung,  and  these  particles  are  not  so  apt 
to  reach  the  lung  cells  as  are  those  which 
are  somewhat  larger. 

Dust  particles  seen  in  stained  sections  of 
the  lungs  are  apt  to  appear  smaller  than 
they  really  are,  as  is  shown  by  the  Watkins- 
Pitchford  method  of  cold  acid  digestion. 

The  Tyndall  phenomenon,  depending 
largely  on  the  presence  of  ultramicroscopic 
particles  in  the  air,  although  the  best  abso- 
lute test  of  complete  removal  of  particulate 
matter,  is  too  severe  a  test  of  the  practical 
hygienic  eflBciency  of  a  dust  sampling  ap- 
paratus. EflBciency  tests  for  such  apparatus 
should  be  made  with  dusts  containing 
particles  at  least  as  large  as  10  microns 
in  diameter,  and  the  most  frequent  size  in 


such  test  dusts  should  be  1  micron  in  diam- 
eter. 

With  dusts  having  particles  ranging  up 
to  40  microns  in  diameter,  and  with  an 
average  of  over  89  per  cent,  of  particles 
under  5  microns  in  diameter,  the  Palmer 
apparatus  run  at  5  cubic  feet  per  minute 
collects  representative  samples  with  nearly 
the  same  size  distributions.  A  five  cubic 
foot  i>er  minute  rate  is  the  most  eflBcient 
for  the  Palmer  apparatus  as  originally  de- 
signed, and  does  not  carry  any  water 
through  the  apparatus.  At  this  rate,  it  is 
at  least  1.33  times  as  eflBcient  as  is  the  new 
design  run  at  the  4  cubic  foot  per  minute 
rate,  as  was  done  by  Bill  and  Katz.  At  the 
5  cubic  foot  per  minute  rate  the  Palmer  ap- 
paratus should  have  an  eflBciency  of  almost 
82  per  cent,  by  weight  as  compared  with 
the  Bill  electrostatic  apparatus.  At  this 
rate  the  increase  in  numerical  eflBciency 
and  the  percentage  of  smallest  sized  par- 
ticles are  both  decidedly  greater  than  at  the 
4  cubic  foot  per  minute  rate. 

The  electrostatic  method  of  dust  sam- 
pling as  used  by  Bill  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  best  method,  provided  a  simple,  easily 
manipulated,  portable  apparatus  were  de- 
vised. 

The  clmnping  of  minute  particles  in 
Palmer  dust  samples  as  objected  to  by  Bill 
can  usually  be  overcome  by  suflBcient  dilu- 
tion and  shaking,  which  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  niunerical  eflBciency  of  the 
method.  At  present  the  Palmer  apparatus 
is  the  most  eflBcient  practical  dust  sampling 
apparatus  at  our  dispK)sal  for  hygienic  tests 
in  industry. 

The  Kotz6  konimeter  (10)  was  not  con- 
sidered in  the  above  comparisons  because, 
regardless  of  its  absolute  eflBciency  or  its 
efficiency  for  sampling  dangerous  sized 
particles,  it  collects  too  small  a  sample  over 
too  short  a  period  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  dust  to  which  a  laborer  is  ex- 
posed in  his  daily  work. 
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ONE  of  the  chief  functions  of  an  indus- 
trial medical  clinic  is  that  of  a  "diag- 
nostic clearing  house."  Yet,  too  often,  this 
real  opportunity  for  service  is  lost  sight  of 
in  the  routine  treatment  of  trivial  cases 
and  the  dressing  of  minor  injuries.  Even 
physical  examinations  are  made  in  a  me- 
thodical manned  and  the  cards  filed  with- 
out any  attempt  being  made  to  cull  out  the 
cases  which  could  be  benefited  by  simple 
hygienic  measiu'es.  An  applicant  is  re- 
jected or  employed  with  little  or  no  thought 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  is  either  fit  or  unfit. 
Too  often  he  is  not  even  told  why  he  is 
rejected,  and  as  a  result  he  drifts  from  one 
industry  to  another  imtil  he  finally  gets  a 
job  in  a  factory  that  does  not  require  the 
physical  examination  of  applicants. 

In  many  of  our  better  organized  indus- 
tries, physical  examinations  are  required  of 
all  applicants  for  employment.  Re-exami- 
nations are  made  at  periodic  intervals,  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  more  frequently 
if  it  seems  advisable  to  the  examining 
physician  or  to  the  foremen  or  super- 
intendents of  departments.  Re-examina- 
tion is  beneficial  to  the  employer  because 
it  gives  him  efficient  workers;  to  the  em- 
ployee because  it  serves  to  keep  him  in  good 
physical  condition;  and  to  the  examining 
physician  because  it  gives  him  valuable 
information  as  to  conditions  under  which 
certain  defectives  do  well.  Very  often 
applicants  and  old  employees  who  are 
manifestly  physically  below  par  present 
themselves  for  examination,  and  yet  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  raise  them  to 
an  average  standing  of  physical  fitness  if 
a  physical   education   department,   thor- 

*  Received  for  publication  June  8,  1921. 


oughly  organized  under  efficient  leader- 
ship, were  available,  as  it  were,  to  fill  the 
prescription  of  the  examining  physician. 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  present  day  industrial 
physical  training  department  is  to  carry 
out,  imder  the  direction  of  the  medical 
department,  such  measures  as  may  help 
to  restore  the  applicant  or  the  employee 
to  normal  health.  Then,  too,  there  are  the 
abnormal  cases  which  require  special  care 
—  persons  with  defective  hearts,  those 
with  arteriosclerosis  and  high  blood  pres- 
sure, those  who  are  greatly  overweight  or 
imderweight,  or  those  who  are  poorly 
nourished  and  whose  resistance  is  mani- 
festly low.  We  industrial  physicians  are 
comparatively  helpless  without  someone 
to  assist  us  in  the  upbuilding  of  these 
bodies  which  need  individual  care  rather 
than  routine  work  in  gymnasium  classes. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  prescribe  the  same 
drug  in  all  cases  of  illness  with  the  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  cure-all.  Is  it  not  equally 
absurd  to  expect  the  same  form  of  exercise 
to  benefit  individuals  irrespective  of  their 
physical  defects?  The  physician  and  the 
physical  director  should  hold  a  consulta- 
tion over  each  individual  case  in  order  that 
the  physical  director  may  be  fully  informed 
in  regard  to  the  condition  which  he  is  to 
try  to  remedy.  Otherwise,  a  heart  only 
slightly  involved  may  be  permanently 
damaged,  or  an  overtaxed  circulation 
broken  down  by  misdirected  eflForts. 

In  several  industrial  institutions  groups 
of  employees  are  assembled  on  a  gymna- 
sium floor  or  an  adjacent  field  and  put 
through  a  series  of  exercises.  Calisthenics 
are  a  bore  to  the  majority  of  people,  and 
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apparatus  work  is  too  difficult  or  monot- 
onous for  the  average  person  to  approach 
with  any  degree  of  enthusiasm.  Glowing 
reports  of  the  success  of  these  group  classes 
are  received  but  individually  the  employees 
say:  "We  have  to  do  it  because  the  boss 
does.  We  would  rather  be  playing  ball." 
Play!  That  is  the  answer  —  the  spirit  of 
competition,  the  elemental  desire  in  each 
heart  to  excel  the  other  fellow. 

The  tendency  in  some  industrial  phys- 
ical training  departmaits  is  to  develop 
teams  very  closely  verging  on  professional- 
ism. In  many  of  our  industrial  leagues  the 
sole  object  seems  to  be  to  organize  such 
teams  for  advertising  purposes.  In  fact, 
many  ex-professional  athletes  are  given  a 
nominal  place  on  the  payroll  merely  so 
that  they  may  participate  in  athletics. 
This  is  closely  analogous  to  the  old  cus- 
tom of  hiring  professional  athletes  to  at- 
tend college  and  giving  them  their  tuition 
and  board  in  return  for  their  participation 
in  certain  forms  of  athletics.  In  a  recent 
conference  a  group  of  men  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial physical  training  deplored  this 
tendency  and  agreed  with  the  physicians 
present  that  this  should  not  be  the  sole 
object  of  physical  training  in  industry. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  human 
factor  that  must  be  considered  —  that  is, 
the  reluctance  which  most  of  us  have  to 
engage  publicly  in  a  sport  in  which  we  real- 
ize that  we  are  not  very  proficient.  We 
would  rather  sit  on  the  side  lines  and  watch 
others  play  ball  or  tennis,  or  engage  in 
field  events,  than  to  go  in  and  try  them 
ourselves  and  be  laughed  at  because  we 
are  "dubs." 

There,  I  think,  is  the  important  problem 
to  be  solved.  How  are  we  to  get  the  bench 
w^armers  out  on  the  field?  Certainly  not 
by  encouraging  the  development  of  so- 
called  professional  industrial  teams,  but 
rather,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  development 
of  playground  activities.  In  one  factory 
ipvhich  I  recently  visited  the  building  was 


locked  during  the  noon  hour  and  all  the 
employees  went  out  of  doors  as  soon  as 
they  had  finished  lunch.  I  saw  more  people 
playing  volley  ball  at  one  time  in:  that 
yard  than  I  have  ever,  before  or  since,  seen 
playing  the  game.  Besides  volley  ball 
there  were  several  games  of  indoor  base- 
ball and  two  games  of  ordinary  baseball 
going  on,  while  over  in  one  corner  of  the 
yard  a  number  of  fellows  were  pitching 
horseshoes.  Nearly  everybody  was  doing 
something  and  but  few  were  looking  on. 
Some,  it  is  true,  had  left  the  grounds  and 
gone  for  a  walk,  but  no  one  returned  to  the 
factory  directly  after  luncheon. 

A  point  that  should  be  emphasized  as 
essential  to  the  success  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion is  that  the  playground  should  be  close 
to  the  factory,  preferably  on  the  same  lot, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  reached  with  no 
loss  of  time  and  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  feeling  of  greater  freedom  among  the 
employees  because  they  are,  so  to  speak,* 
playing  in  their  own  back  yard.  If  this 
scheme  of  playground  activities  could  be 
still  further  perfected  by  being  organized 
under  the  direction  of  a  playground  leader, 
much  more  might  be  accomplished  than 
under  the  present  system. 

There  is  one  beneficial  result  of  play- 
ground activities  that  is  permanent;  when 
the  weather  becomes  inclement  these  young 
people,  who  have  become  accustomed  to 
play  for  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hoiu* 
during  each  noon  recess,  will  miss  their 
play  time  and  will  naturally  drift  into  the 
gynmasium  during  the  winter  months. 
The  gynmasium,  therefore,  is  in  this  way 
secondary  to  the  playground,  and  with 
bowling,  basket  ball  and  other  indoor 
sports  will  continue  the  beneficial  habits 
formed  by  play  in  the  open.  One  serious 
drawback  to  gynmasium  work,  however, 
is  that  so  few  can  enjoy  it  at  one  time, 
and  therefore  oiu*  problem  is  again  to  make 
the  spectator  play.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  providing  as  means  of  recreation 
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other  amusements  which  require  little  or 
no  equipment,  such  as  dancing,  for  which 
only  a  phonograph  is  necessary;  indoor 
quoits;  checkers;  and  singing,  which  is 
extremely  good  breathing  exercise.  Not 
long  ago  I  heard  two  or  three  hundred 
young  people  sing  in  a  factory  dining- 
room  after  lunch.  One  of  the  foremen 
acted  as  leader  and  one  of  the  girls  ac- 
companied them  on  the  piano.  And  how 
they  did  enjoy  it!  Yes,  I  sang  too,  as  did 
everyone  else. 

Practically  all  outdoor  sports  and  re- 
creational activities  that  have  been  par- 
ticipated in  by  women  and  girls  are  but 
adaptations  of  sports  and  games  indulged 
in  by  men  and  boys.  Baseball,  for  ex- 
ample, is  not  a  natural  game  for  a  girl  to 
play  and  very  few  girls  make  good  ball 
players.  The  same  may  possibly  be  said 
of  basket  ball.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
there  is  a  large  field  still  open  for  the 
development  of  games  especially  applicable 
to  the  needs  of  women. 
.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  go 
into  the  great  subject  of  fatigue,  nor  to 
point  out  the  methods  of  measuring  fa- 
tigue, but  we  must  acknowledge  that  it 
constitutes  the  most  difficult,  problem  to 
solve  in  all  industrial  relations.  Fatigue 
is  the  most  common  cause  of  breakage,  of 
wastage,  of  poor  quality  of  product,  of 
accidents,  and  of  lessened  production. 
Some  writers  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  fatigue,  that  it  all  resolves  itself  into  an 
antipathy  aroused  by  monotonous  occu- 
pation. Manifestly  this  is  not  so.  How- 
ever we  may  approach  this  subject,  how- 
ever skeptical  we  may  be  from  a  medical 
standpoint,  we  do  see  evidences  of  fatigue 
among  workers.  This  is  especially  true 
among  those,  engaged  in  piecework  in  shops 
where  there  is  a  long  working  day.  If  you 
doubt  this,  try  it  yourself.  Pick  out  some 
simple  manuf  actiuing  process  that  is  easy 
to  learn  and  then  sit  down  and  do  that  bit 
of  work  for  foiu*  successive  hours.    Then 


eat  a  light  lunch  and  go  back  to  work  after 
half  an  hour  for  another  four  or  five  hours. 
As  a  result  you  will  be  very  tired,  nervous 
or  imstrung  and,  undoubtedly,  irritable. 
It  has  been  said  that,  if  fatigue  causes  a 
net  loss  of  five  cents  a  day  to  each  worker 
in  the  United  States,  in  a  year  it  will 
an\punt  to  the  stupendous  sum  of  $300,- 
000,000.  There  must  be  some  remedy  for 
fatigue,  but  it  is  not  a  universal  remedy 
and  therefore  cannot  be  applied  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  but  must  be  adapted  to  each 
process  of  manufactiu^  after  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  that  particular  industry. 

Many  processes  in  industry  are  in  them- 
selves fatiguing  either  because  of  the 
monotony  of  the  operation  or  because  of 
the  physical  effort  required  to  do  them  well. 
Among  the  workers  engaged  in  such 
processes  there  are  always  some  who  for 
no  apparent  reason  lag  behind  in  produc- 
tion, especially  if  they  are  doing  piece- 
work. Sometimes  this  is  so  apparent  that 
it  is  manifestly  due  to  some  inherent  de- 
fect in  the  technic,  too  long  hours  or  poor 
hygienic  surroundings.  Personally,  how- 
ever, I  believe  that  it  is  monotony  which 
has  this  effect,  and  that  in  order  to  over- 
come this  and  thereby  decrease  spoilage 
and  accidents  and  increase  production  it 
is  necessary  to  have  recess  periods  during 
the  working  hours.  No  definite  rule,  how- 
ever, can  be  laid  down  for  these  recesses. 
In  office  work  it  is  a  simple  matter.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  an  opportimity  to  move 
about  and  if  possible,  under  suitable  direc- 
tion, to  take  some  simple  relaxing  or  cor- 
rective exercises  with  the  windows  open. 
I  have  seen  this  experiment  tried  out  in 
one  office,  and  the  manager  says  that  ex- 
ercises are  now  an  accepted  part  of  the  • 
day's  work.  Certain  trade  imions  have 
specified  in  their  agreements  with  their 
employers  that  a  definite  amount  of  time 
be  given  each  day  diu*ing  the  working 
hours  for  relaxation.  They  have  found 
this  necessary  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
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process  of  manufacture.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  a  vast  majority  of  workers 
who  need  these  recess  periods  but  who  do 
not  realize  their  need,  and  whose  employers 
are  also  obUvious  to  this  cause  of  fatigue. 
Physical  relaxation  and  exercise  during 
working  hours  are  of  great  importance  and 
should  be  given  careful  consideration  by 
each  plant  manager  after  he  has  made  a 
careful  survey  of  physical  conditions  of  the 
operators  and  processes,  with  the  aid  of 
his  medical  staff.  Conditions  vary,  and 
remedies  must,  therefore,  be  chosen  to 
meet  existing  conditions. 

In  the  large  cities  where  many  workers 
must  spend  from  one  horn*  to  three  hours 
each  day  going  to  and  from  the  factory, 
the  question  of  games  and  sports  outside 
of  working  hours  must  often  be  limited  by 
the  time  available.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible to  induce  anybody  to  remain  for 
an  hour  or  so  after  work  to  take  up  any 
form  of  recreational  activity.  A  few  may 
stay  and  play  baseball  or  bowl,  but  the 
majority  choose  to  go  home.  They  are 
tired  and  hungry,  and  they  want  to  get 
out  of  their  working  clothes.  It  is  appar- 
ent, therefore,  that  if  exercise  out  of  work- 
ing hoiu's  is  to  be  indulged  in  by  the 
majority  of  workers,  it  must  be  arranged 
for  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  If  the  work- 
ing day  is  eight  hours  long,  there  should 
be  at  least  one  hour  at  noon  for  a  light 
luncheon  and  recreation.  Again  games 
are  the  best  means  of  relaxation,  but  these 
games  should  be  simple;  first,  in  order 
that  all  may  play  and,  secondly,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  completed  in  the  brief 
time  allotted.  Naturally,  the  physical  in- 
structor should  here  become  the  play- 
ground director,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  bench  warmers 
and  keep  thiilgs  moving. 

In  all  of  our  industries  one  encounters  the 
sad  spectacle  of  twisted  hands  and  fingers, 
ugly  deformities  and  scars  with  resulting 
contractions.   I  believe  these  are  a  blot  on 


a  community,  a  disgrace  to  industry  and 
a  shame  to  the  medical  profession.  They 
should  be  eliminated,  and  they  can  be  by 
co-operation  between  the  physical  edu- 
cation department  and  the  medical  de- 
partment. But  you  say  that  methods  for 
the  relief  of  these  deformities  are  expensive, 
that  the  cost  is  prohibitive  for  any  one 
factory.  True,  but  why  should  not  com- 
bined industry  contribute  toward  local 
.  hospitals  and  see  that  a  ward  or  building 
is  suitably  equipped  and  maintained  for 
the  care  of  this  class  of  patients?  Imagine 
the  tremendous  saving  not  only  of  dollars, 
but  of  thousands  of  dollars,  annually  if 
the  stiffened  fingers  and  hands  could  be 
treated  and  kept  limber  and  functioning. 
After  it  is  too  late,  after  adhesions  have 
formed  and  the  need  is  only  too  apparent, 
a  belated  attempt  is  made  to  correct  the 
impossible.  Treatment  should  follow  im- 
mediately upon  the  surgical  procedure; 
the  injured  fingers  should  never  be  allowed 
to  become  stiffened  and  contraction  should 
never  be  allowed  to  occiu*.  But  it  is  only 
by  individual  care  and  by  constant  super- 
vision and  manipulation  of  these  crippled 
members  everyday,  sometimes  every  two 
or  three  hours,  that  successful  results  can 
be  obtained.  In  a  certain  city  of  a  million 
inhabitants,  with  3,000  industries,  there  is 
not  even  one  well-equipped  hospital  or  dis- 
pensary to  handle  the  vast  multitude  of  such 
cases  that  present  themselves  each  year. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  the  f  imction  of  a  paper 
of  this  character  to  mention  the  beneficial 
effects  of  preventative  measures  applicable 
to  club  feet,  flat  feet,  and  other  acquired 
or  congenital  deformities  that  are  occa- 
sionally seen  in  industrial  clinics,  and  yet 
we  know  that  many  of  these  conditions 
even  could  be  helped  or  prevented  by 
simple  measures  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  mentioned  above  for  the  treat- 
ment of  occupational  deformities. 

The  chief  criticism  that  has  been  made 
of  this  rather  extensive  program  for  phys- 
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ical  education  is  that  it  would  be  expen- 
sive to  put  into  operation.  It  would  re- 
quire the  services  of  a  man  well  trained 
in  gymnasium  and  playground  activities, 
and  would  necessitate  the  installation  of 
more  or  less  expensive  equipment.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  beginning,  however 
small,  could  not  be  made  in  almost  all 
industries.  The  first  requisite  is  a  vacant 
lot.  The  tendency  is  for  young  people  to 
play  wherever  there  is  a  vacant  piece  of 
property.  They  may  be  interested  in 
baseball  or  some  other  outdoor  sport,  but 
in  any  event,  they  tend  to  gather  together 
and  to  play  something.  If  somebody  can 
be  secured  to  direct  them,  even  though  it 
be  a  volimteer  from  among  their  own 
numbers,  it  will  be  a  beginning  which  is 
sure  to  bear  fruit  in  the  long  rim.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  the  province  of  industrial 
organizations  to  try  to  -  reach  the  high 


standard  of  equipment  which  has  been  in- 
stalled in  some  places  and  which  is  so  ela- 
borate that  the  expense  is  prohibitive  to 
most  companies.  But  at  any  rate  let  us 
make  a  beginning.  The  workers  themselves 
will  take  care  of  the  rest  as  the  spirit  of 
play  becomes  a  part  of  the  routine  of  their 
day's  work. 

The  industrial  executive  has  three  prob- 
lems always  before  him  —  production, 
quaUty,  and  people.  He  feels  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  medical  department  to 
provide  him  with  workers  physically  able 
to  give  him  the  maximimi  production,  and 
realizes  that  the  quality  of  output,  too, 
is  inseparable  from  good  health  Mid  good 
spirits.  The  medical  department  and  the 
physical  education  department  cannot  fail 
to  succeed  if  they  will  work  together  and 
strive  to  co-operate  with  executives  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  workers  on  the  other. 
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HEADACHE"  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  frequent  complaints  among 
industrial  workers  —  any  physician  work- 
ing in  im  industrial  community  knows  this 
fact  in  a  general  way.  This  paper  is  written 
to  focus  our  attention  on  headache  as  a 
symptom,  and,  by  giving  brief  data  col- 
lected in  factories  and  department  stores,  to 
stimulate  other  workers  in  the  field  to  make 
more  extensive  studies. 

In  a  factory  industrial  unit  employing 
12,000  workers,  Mock's  (1)  analysis  of  the 
cases  of  time  lost  in  a  year  showed  that  in 
approximately  23  per  cent,  the  complaint 

XABLE  1.  — NUMBER  OF  LOST  TIME  CASES 

DUE  TO  HEADACHE  AMONG  12,000 

FACTORY  WORKERS 


Sex 

No.  of  Cams  of 

Lost  Time  in 

a  Year 

No.  of  Cues 

Due  to 

Headache 

Per  Cent.  Due 
to  Headache 

Male 

M20 
15,244 

1,255 

3,778 

19 

Female 

24 

was  headache  (Table  1).  One  of  us,t  work- 
ing in  mercantile  industrial  units,  found 

*  Received  for  publication  August  IS,  1921. 
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that  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  all  employees 
asking  for  medical  attention  complained  of 
headache.  One  department  store  had  an 
average  of  1,500  employees.  Table  2  shows 

TABLE  2.  — NUMBER  OF  CASES  OF  HEADACHE 
AMONG  1,500  DEPARTMENT  STORE  EMPLOYEES 


Month 

Total  Cases 
Examined 

Headaches 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1st 

670 

64 

9.5 

2d 

554 

59 

10.6 

3d 

767 

.65 

8.4 

4tli 

1,000 

145 

14.5 

5th 

775 

84 

10.8 

atii 

685 

69 

10.0 

the  number  of  cases  seen  each  month  and 
the  number  and  percentage  of  these  cases 
complaining  of  headache.  In  a  smaller  store 
employing  about  800,  with  a  greater  num- 
ber of  women,  a  tabulation  for  four  months 
showed  even  a  larger  percentage  of  head- 
aches (Table  3).  In  both  establishments 
more  women  than  men  were  employed,  and 
in  the  smaller  store,  where  there  was  a  larger 
percentage  of  female  employees,  the  num- 
ber of  headaches  was  greater.  Mock's  fig- 
ures also  showed  that  more  women  com- 
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plained  of  headache  than  men,  in  the  ratio 
of  24  to  19.  This  is  probably  due  to  sexual 
differences  —  f pr  example,  menstrual  diffi- 
culties and  *  *  nervous  instability  "  —  al- 
though the  contention  that  women  as  a 
group  are  less  stable  than  men  cannot  be 
shown  conspicuously  by  any  statistics  with 
which  we  are  famihar. 

Francis  A.  Brugman  (2),  in  the  beginning 
of  his  recent  paper.  Etiology  of  Chronic 
HeadacheSy  says  that  there  are  so  many 
factors  entering  into  the  causation  of  head- 
aches, and  so  many  different  ways  in  which 

TABLE  S.  — NUMBER  OF  CASES  OF  HEADACHE 
AMONG  800  DEPARTMENT  STORE  EMPLOYEES 


Month 

Total  Ca«a 
Examined 

Headadiea 

Number 

Percent. 

1st 
2d 
Sd 
4tll 

651 
502 
541 
601 

100 
73 
80 
85 

15.3 
13.9 
13.7 
10.2 

the  pain  may  present  itself,  that  no  particu- 
lar pathological,  condition  can  be  said  to 
cause  any  particular  kind  of  headache.  He 
further  says  that  some  idea  may  be  had  of 
the  problem  confronting  the  diagnostician 
when  one  observer  has  given  a  list  of  160 
conditions  which  may  cause  headache. 
Hence  only- the  more  common  conditions 
can  be  referred  to  here. 

Most  authors  make  painstaking  classifi- 
cations of  the  different  forms  of  headache; 
for  example,  Brugman's  division  into  reflex^ 
congestive,  toxic  and  neurotic  is  better  than 
most  classifications;  but  in  all  fairness  we 
must  admit  that  we  know  so  little  of  the 
physiological  pathology  that  to  use  the 
words,  reflex,  toxic  and  neurotic,  is  simply 
to  cover  our  ignorance  of  the  mechanism 
involved  with  vague  names.  Congestion 
we  can  eiasily  demonstrate,  for  we  know 
that  a  tight  collar  will  cause  a  headache, 
and  we  can  show  in  the  laboratory  that 
pressing  on  the  jugular  veins  causes  cere- 


bral congestion  and  raises  intracranial 
pressure. 

Even  though  we  know  little  definite 
about  etiology,  clinical  experience  has 
clearly  indicated  certain  factors  in  the 
causation  of  headache,  and  additional  evi- 
dence has  been  gained  by  therapeutic  ex- 
periments. Therefore  we  will  classify  these 
headaches  according  to  their  probable  eti- 
ology, considering  first  those  causes  which 
were  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  de- 
partment stores  above  mentioned. 

The  most  frequent  cause  seems  to  have 
been  the  onset  of  an  acute  infection^  usually 
of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  —  the  com- 
mon "cold"  or  "grippe."  A  liberal  use  of 
the  clinical  thermometer  and  a  few  ques- 
tions will  make  the  recognition  of  this  type 
a  simple  matter.  Constipation  was  next  in 
importance.  Here  the  headache  is  usually 
dull  and  diffuse,  and  the  diagnosis  is  gener- 
ally made  from  the  history.  But  constipa- 
tion is  seldom  an  isolated  cause;  it  is  usually 
associated  with  poor  hygiene  —  e.  gr.,  lack  of 
drinking  water  and  other  faults  of  diet, 
lack  of  sleep,  and  work  at  home  as  well  as 
at  the  store,  all  contributing  to  make  a 
picture  of  general  fatigue.  Frequently  this 
is  the  forerunner  of  some  incipient  disease. 
Anemia  may  be  an  important  factor. 

This  class  of  headaches,  however,  cannot 
be  sharply  divided  from  the  great  group 
of  psychoneurotic  headaches,  for  faulty 
mental  hygiene  usually  leads  to  bad  physi- 
cal hygiene  or  vice  versa,  and  a  vicious  circle 
is  easily  formed,  from  which  the  jmtient 
finds  it  impossible  to  escape.  Advice  as  to 
regular  habits,  followed  up  by  supervision, 
is  often  all  that  is  necessary  to  break  the 
circle.  With  the  physical  condition  thus 
improved,  the  mental  symptoms  may  be- 
come inconspicuous.  While  no  one  cause 
can  be  given  in  such  a  case,  the  combination 
of  various  circumstances  at  a  given  time 
burdens  the  patient  to  the  breaking  point. 
For  relief  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  all 
the  untoward  circumstances,  in  fact  it  is 
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impossible — for  we  all  carry  some  burdens, 
physical  or  mental— but  a  removal  of  part  of 
the  burden  will  usually  allow  the  patient  to 
get  rid  of  the  symptoms  that  are  interfering 
with  economic  efl5ciency  and  happiness. 

Many  cases  will  be  encoimtered,  how- 
ever, particulariy  in  department  store 
work,  where  simple  rules  of  hygiene  will  do 
little  good.  These  cases  can  be  considered 
psychiatric,  and  a  careful  study  will  elicit 
emotional  factors,  poor  adaptations,  dis- 
satisfaction with  life,  worry,  or  other  en- 
vironmental difficulties.  For  example,  an 
employee  may  be  worrying  over  decreased 
sales  and  fear  of  reprimands  by  sui>eriors; 
another  may  be  having  difficulties  in  his 
home  life,  causing  emotional  instabihty;  in 
both  cases  there  is  a  resulting  lafck  of  energy 
and  pK)or  physical  hygiene,  for  when  our 
spirits  are  depressed  our  bodies  feel  "tired" 
and  we  do  not  have  the  energy  to  follow  a 
healthful  routine.  The  headache  is  a  de- 
fence against  irksome  effort;  the  patient  is 
unhappy,  vaguely  dissatisfied,  and  craves 
attention,  pity,  relief  from  monotony.  A 
slight  headache,  which  in  another  indi- 
vidual (or  in  this  patient  at  another  time) 
would  cause  no  disability,  is  seized  on  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  the  situation  and  is 
exaggerated  until  the  patient  obtains  the 
rehef  desired.  These  mental  mechanisms 
are  largely  subconscious,  and  to  tell  such  a 
patient  that  the  headache  is  "  imagination  *' 
is  not  only  to  show  gross  ignorance  of  the 
psychology  involved,  but  it  is  bad  thera- 
peutics, since  the  patient  is  antagonized 
and  can  never  be  led  to  understand  the  real 
cause.  Success  is  only  obtained  by  sympa- 
thetic investigation  of  all  the  mental  fac- 
tors, followed  by  frank  talks  in  explanation 
of  the  symptoms.  In  obtaining  the  facts 
in  these  cases,  which  are  usually  of  a  per- 
sonal natiu-e,  a  well-trained  and  tactful 
social  worker  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to 
the  medical  staff. 

Many  psychoneiu-otic  headaches  are  di- 
rectly caused  by  neiu-omuscular  tension. 


Whenever  we  are  over-stimulated,  uncon- 
trolled and  useless  energy  is  likely  to  be 
spent  by  contracting  the  muscles  of  our 
neck,  face,  scalp,  or  even  of  our  extremities. 
Common  examples  are  seen  in  the  set  jaw 
and  the  drawn  face.  Such  muscular  tension 
long  continued  may  set  up  definite  head- 
ache; indeed,  it  is  a  common  cause  since 
the  over-stimulation  responsible  for  the 
tension  may  come  either  from  external 
sources,  such  as  continuous  noise,  or  from 
internal  emotional  conflicts.  Perfectly  nor- 
mal people  subjected  to  stress  often  suffer 
thus,  but  the  supersensitive  psychoneurotic 
is  much  more  susceptible. 

In  our  experience,  eyestrain  was  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  headache.  Clarke  (3)  con- 
siders it  by  far  the  commonest  (quoting 
Lauder  Brunton  as  saying  that  90  per  cent, 
of  all  headaches  are  due  to  eyestrain),  but 
this  would  seem  to  be  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment, unless  we  accept  Charles'  (4)  theory 
that  local  eyestrain  causes  headache  only 
when  the  patient  is  neurotic.  These  cases 
then  would  be  classed  with  the  great  group 
of  psychoneurotic  headaches,  and  would  be 
best  explained  by  postulating  that  most 
normal  people  have  slight  feelings  of  pres- 
sure or  other  cranial  discomfort  after  eye- 
strain, but  that  it  is  only  in  unstable  people 
that  this  degree  of  pain  amounts  to  dis- 
ability. By  what  mechanism  eyestrain  pro- 
duces headache,  we  do  not  know.  Many 
elaborate  theories  have  been  advanced,  the 
most  reasonable  of  which  seems  to  be  that 
the  effort  of  accommodating  with  a  refrac- 
tive error,  or  of  converging  in  spite  of  a 
muscular  imbalance,  causes  a  muscular 
tension  analogous  to  those  described  above. 
Even  this  theory  gives  Uttle  clue  to  the 
actual  mechanism  involved,  although  the 
fact  that  those  headaches  which  are  most 
reUeved  by  glasses  ar^  usually  frontal  or 
orbital  suggests  that  local  muscular  tension 
may  be  a  factor. 

The  last  group  of  headaches  which  could 
be  considered  common  among  these  em- 
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ployees  was  the  group  arising  frovpL  infec- 
tions of  the  nasal  sinuses.  The  pain  in  these 
cases  is  intense,  and  tenderness  can  usually 
be  elicited  over  the  offending  sinus.  The 
history  of  rhinitis  and  examinations  by 
transillumination  and  X-ray  will  aid  in  the 
diagnosis. 

Before  going  on  to  a  discussion  of  the 
kinds  of  headaches  less  frequently^  encoun- 
tered in  this  group  of  workers,  it  would  be 
well  to  discuss  a  vague  but  important  entity 
—  the  fatigue  headache.  This  is  such  a  mild 
symptom  in  most  people  that  it  seldom  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  physician. 
In  psychoneurotic  patients  it  is  often  the 
central  symptom.  It  is  a  common  experi- 
ence that  excessive  work  will  cause  a  feeling 
of  pressure  about  the  head,  as  if  the  temple 
were  clamped  in  a  vice,  or  as  if  an  iron  band 
were  pressing  about  the  forehead.  The 
precipitating  cause  of  such  discomforts  may 
be  either  physical  or  mental  strain.  When 
arising  from  physical  strain,  fatigue  head- 
ache usually  occurs  in  an  individual  who  is 
not  accustomed  to  labor  and  who  leaves  his 
sedentary  occupation  to  take  a  strenuous 
day  in  the  open  air.  He  feels  well  all  day, 
but  goes  to  bed  with  a  slight  headache  and 
may  wake  up  the  next  morning  with  a  se- 
vere one.  On  the  other  hand,  similar  head- 
aches arise  from  excessive  indoor  work  — 
overtime  —  especially  if  the  worker  stimu- 
lates himself  to  keep  up  his  task  with  coffee, 
tea,  alcohol,  or  tobacco.  These  drugs,  of 
course,  compUcate  the  picture,  as  any  one 
of  them  may  cause  headache  with  its  own 
toxin.  Another  thing  to  be  considered  is 
the  environment  in  which  the  person  is 
working:  Is  the  room  stuffy?  Is  it  noisy .^^ 
Is  the  light  trying  to  the  eyes?  In  fact, 
are  there  any  stimuli  which  in  an  ordinary 
eight-hour  day  would  cause  no  symptoms, 
but  which  in  excess  may  be  important 
sensory  irritants? 

It  is  our  experience  that  persons  who 
have  unstable  vasomotor  systems  are  the 
ones  most  affected  in  this  way  —  i.  e.,  those 


individuals  who  blush  and  sweat  eaaily, 
whose  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  vary 
quickly,  and  who  in  addition  show  active 
pupillary  and  tendon  reflexes.  Rest  in- 
variably brings  about  relief,  or  a  dose  of 
"salts"  may  more  quickly  cure.  These 
facts,  taken  with  the  observation  that  the 
face  is  usually  flushed  and  the  temporal 
artery  conspicuously  tortuous  and  tense 
during  the  attack,  direct  our  attention  to 
the  vasomotor  mechanism,  and  make  us 
believe  that  cerebral  congestion  is  the  prob- 
able cause.  The  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion of  a  hypertonic  solution  in  the  form  of 
a  dose  of  salts  gives  quick  relief  corrob- 
orates this  theory,  because  it  is  known  that 
such  solutions  quickly  reduce  intracranial 
tension  (5).  This  explanation  seems  more 
material  than  the  one  frequently  given 
that  "fatigue  toxins"  cause  the  headache, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  physi- 
ological products  of  fatigue  in  the  sensory 
nervous  mechanisms  and  in  the  muscles 
may  well  initiate  the  vasomotor  changes. 

Closely  allied  to  these  common  but  mild 
headaches  is  migraine.  This,  unlike  many 
headaches,  is  not  merely  a  symptom,  but 
seems  to  be  a  clearly  defined  disease  entity 
characterized  by  periodic  paroxysmal  at- 
tacks accompanied  by  nausea  or  vomiting. 
The  disease  is  strongly  inherited,  90  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  showing  antecedents  or 
descendants  with  the  same  trouble  (6). 
The  onset  is  almost  invariably  during  child- 
hood or  youth.  Less  important  symptoms 
are  the  unilateral  distribution  of  the  pain 
in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  and  the 
ocular  prodromal  phenomena  in  about  one- 
fourth.  At  present  there  is  no  accepted  ex- 
planation of  the  symptoms,  but  the  most 
satisfactory  theory  seems  to  be  that  vaso- 
motor changes  cause  an  increase  in  the  bulk 
of  the  cranial  contents,  thus  putting  painful 
tension  on  the  dura. 

Three  other  common  causes  of  headache 
should  be  given  special  mention.  In  the 
first  place,  syphilis  must  be  thought  of  in 
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cases  where  the  pain  is  chronic,  and  a  Was- 
sermann  test  should  always  be  made  on  the 
blood;  even  if  this  test  proves  negative  a 
lumbar  puncture  and  examination  of  the 
spinal  fluid  is  advisable  whenever  the  case 
is  difficult  to  diagnose.  Secondly,  brain 
tumor  is  much  more  common  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed  and  severe  headache  may  be 
the  first  symptom,  vomiting,  choked  disc 
and  neurological  signs  appearing  later.  The 
third  is  rheumatic  headache,  also  called  "in- 
durative" or  "nodular."  This  type  has 
been  well  described  by  Patrick  (7)  and 
Auerbach  (8).  The  cardinal  features  are 
persistent  headache  with  fluctuations,  us- 
ually in  people  over  40  years  of  age,  and 
primarily  located  in  the  suboccipital  region 
but  radiating  to  the  neck,  shoulders,  and 
vertex.  Changes  in  the  weather  often  in- 
crefi^e  the  pain.  Palpation  of  the  scalp 
reveals  small  tender  nodules,  and  in  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  indurated  areas  may 
be  felt.  During  an  exacerbation,  however, 
the  neck  muscles  are  so  spastic  that  nothing 
is  palpable.  General  examination  may  re- 
veal arthritis,  low  fever,  leukocytosis  and 
focal  infection  usually  in  the  head.  Massage 
and  heat  applied  to  the  head  and  neck  give 
relief  —  procedures  which  increase  the  pain 
in  most  other  forms  of  headache. 
.  It  is  not  pertinent  to  continue  enumerat- 
ing the  causes  of  headache,  but  having 
drawn  attention  to  those  types  most  fre- 
quently met  with,  we  may  summarize  with 
the  following  table,  modelled  on  Table  1  in 
Auerbach's  book. 

TABLE  4.  — CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT FORMS  OF  HEADACHE 

A.  The  More  Independent  Forms  of  Headache 

1.  Migraine 

2.  Fatigue  headache 

S.  Rheumatic  headache 

B.  Headaches  Assodaied  with  Diseases  of  Individual 
Organs 

1.  Brain  disease  (meningitis,  encephalitis,  tu- 
mor) 

2.  Organs  of  special  sense  (eyestrain,  otitis) 


3.  Digestive  tract  (constipation,  hunger,  gas- 
tric hyperacidity,  jaundice) 

4.  Kidney  (nephritis) 

5.  Vascular  (congestion  from  tight  lacing,  tight 
collars,  lumbar  puncture,  sunstroke  or  menstruation; 
hypertension  J  arteriosclerosis) 

C     Headache  in  General  Diseases 

1.  Acute  infections 

2.  Chronic  infections  (syphilis,  paresis,  rheuma- 
tism) 

3.  Intoxications  (alcohol,  lead,  tobacco,  ether, 
carbon  monoxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  opium, 
iodoform,  iodides) 

4.  Constitutional  diseases  (anemia,  diabetes, 
endocrine  disorders) 

Z).    Psychoneurotic 

E,    Combinations  of  Different  Forms 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  diagnosis  of  headache  is 
far  from  simple;  the  examination  of  the 
patient  must,  therefore,  be  painstaking  and 
prolonged.  It  would  be  impossible  to  out- 
Une  a  reasonably  complete  examination  to 
cover  all  cases,  but  a  brief  account  of  what 
should  be  done  in  every  case  can  be  sketched, 
leaving  to  the  discretion  of  the  examiner 
the  "leads"  which  are  worth  while  follow- 
ing up  by  special  examinations  as  indica- 
tions may  arise. 

In  the  first  place,  a  careful  history  must 
be  taken,  especially  in  regard  to  inheritance, 
exact  occupation,  home  conditions  and  past 
illnesses.  The  importance  of  looking  into 
the  home  conditions,  such  as  family  and 
marital  relations, '  financial  worries,  etc., 
cannot  be  over-emphasized,  since  the  group 
of  psychoneurotic  headaches  depends 
largely  on  these  factors;  and  psychoneu- 
rosis  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
the  symptom.  The  history  of  the  present 
illness  should  be  taken  in  detail  in  order  to 
obtain  the  facts  concerning  onset,  duration, 
periodicity,  and  precipitating  causes. 

Next,  the  physical  examination  is  taken 
up,  and  the  organism  studied  in  a  thorough 
routine  way,  with  special  interest  in  a  neu- 
rological examination  which  should  include: 

I.  Cranial  nerves,  with  ophthalmoscopic  inspec- 
tion of  the  fundus 
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2.  Motor  system,  with  inspection  of  muscular 
strength,  gait,  co-ordination  and  tremor 

3.  Reflexes,  especially  the  knee  jerks,  ankle  jerks 
and  abdominals 

4.  Sensory  system  —  which  can  usually  be  judged 
of  by  asking  about  subjective  sensation,  with  quick 
tests  of  the  cornea,  pharynx  and  Romberg's  sign 

5.  Sjmpathetic  system  —  heart  rate  and  pupil- 
lary reflexes  to  light  and  accommodation,  with  in- 
spection of  the  skin  for  flushing  and  sweating 

6.  Endocrine  system  —  thyroid,  sex  glafids,  skele- 
ton, skin  texture,  and  hair  distribution 

7.  Temperature 

8.  Urine  analysis 

With  a  brief  outline  of  this  sort  posted  on 
the  oflSce  wall,  it  adds  remarkably  little  to 
the  time  of  examination  to  note  the  posi- 
tive findings,  and  in  writing  up  the  exami- 
nation afterwards  it  is  a  great  aid  to  have  a 
list  to  remind  one  of  omissions.  The  spe- 
cial examinations  which  will  be  found  of 
most  value  are  the  Wassermann  test;  lum- 
bar puncture;  ophthalmological  examina- 
tion with  special  reference  to  visual  fields; 
blood  counts  of  red  and  white  cells;  X-ray 
of  the  skull,  teeth  and  sinuses;   transillu- 


mination; and  stool  examination.  These 
procedures  should  be  advised  freely  on  the 
slightest  indication,  for  the  diagnosis  is 
difficult  at  best  and  success  often  comes 
from  unexpected  sources. 

Summary 

Headache  is  a  common  complaint  among 
industrial  workers,  causing  in  some  units 
as  much  as  23  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  lost 
time,  and  an  average  of  10  to  15  per  cent, 
in  the  mercantile  establishments  studied 
by  us.  The  causes  of  headache  are  many, 
but  among  the  employees  whom  we  ex- 
amined acute  infection,  constipation,  poor 
hygiene,  psychoneurosis,  and  eyestrain,  in 
the  order  named,  were  the  commonest.  A 
careful  history  with  interest  in  personal  and 
occupational  problems  is  essential  to  diag- 
nosis. The  physical  examination  must  be 
thorough  and  orderly,  with  emphasis  on 
neiu-ological  findings,  but  it  need  not  be 
time-consuming  if  carried  out  according  to 
schedule. 
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MEDICAL  SUPERVISION  IN  INDUSTRY 


C.  W.  J.  BRASHER,  M.D. 

Bristol,  England 


MnjjoNB  Sacrificed  in  Lost  Time 

An  edacational  campaign  is  now  being  carried  on 
to  bring  home  to  the  large  manufacturing  employers 
the  value  of  medical  supervision  in  industry. 

The  loss  to  British  industry  through  diminished 
effort  due  to  indifferent  health  or  actual  illness  is  cal- 
culated at  something  like  £2,000,000  a  week.  It  is 
difficult  to  credit  such  a  stupendous  figure,  but  that, 
I  am  assured,  is  the  Industrial  Welfare  Society's  esti- 
mate of  the  fluctuation  of  labour  thus  involved. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Collis,  late  Director  of  Welfare  and 
Health  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  is  not,  how- 
ever, dismayed  by  this  figure,  for  he  dedares  that  by 
proper  medical  supervision  it  could  be  reduced  by 
70  per  cent.  —  Evening  Standard,  London,  June  25, 
1921. 

THE  above  paragraphs  are  of  great  in- 
terest and  importance  at  the  present 
time  when  the  proportion  of  the  physically 
fit  of  the  male  population  has  been  reduced 
to  a  lower  point  than  at  any  previous  period 
by  the  ravages  of  the  Great  War.  We  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  law  of  "con- 
servation of  energy"  in  its  narrow  physical 
sense,  but  in  hiunan  life  there  is  also  the 
possibiKty  of  the  conservation  of  energy  in 
industry.  In  the  present  world-crisis  it  be- 
hooves us  to  do  our  utmost  to  prevent 
waste  in  all  directions  and  especially  in  the 
direction  of  conservation  of  human  life,  in 
which  too  httle  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

Although  the  British  government,  work- 
ing through  the  local  authorities,  has  done 
much  to  promote  the  effective  treatment  of 
known  cases  of  tuberculosis,  no  organized 
effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  persons  in 
the  early  stages  of  tuberculosis,  of  heart 
disease,  and  of  epilepsy  from  entering  in- 
dustrial life,  and,  in  the  case  of  tuberculous 
patients,  to  prevent  them  from  infecting 
their  fellow-workers.    The  system  of  med- 

*  Received  for  publication  July  20,  1921. 


ical  supervision  described  in  this  communi- 
cation has  been  in  use  for  twenty-one  years 
and  has  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  large 
employers  of  labor.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
being  easily  carried  out,  and  by  careful  ex- 
amination of  all  candidates  for  factory  em- 
ployment many  early  cases  of  disease  may 
be  detected  and  dealt  with  before  irremedi- 
able damage  ha$  been  done  to  a  growing 
boy  or  girl,  placed  in  an  unsuitable  environ- 
ment. 

It  has  been  objected  that,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  what  may  be  teimed  "recruiting 
methods"  to  candidates  for  employment  in 
large  factories,  those  who  are  rejected  will 
be  driven  to  seek  employment  m  other 
smaller  factories  or  workshops  where  con- 
ditions are  worse.  This  argiunent  would 
apply  equally  to  all  attempts  to  improve 
the  hygienic  condition  of  the  industrial 
classes.  For  example,  it  may  be  argued 
that  because  the  hygienic  standards  of 
large  cities  have  not  been  enforced  hitherto 
by  the  health  authorities  of  smaller  urban 
districts  and  rural  areas,  these  standards 
should  be  lowered;  or,  to  take  another  ex- 
ample, because  the  Overseas  Dominions 
and  the  United  States  insist  rightly  upon 
a  rigorous  medical  examination  of  all  immi- 
grants in  order  to  protect  their  populations 
from  the  undesirables  of  Eiu-opc,  that  these 
barriers  should  be  lowered  lest  the  undesir- 
able and  the  imfit  be  driven  back  to  their 
place  of  birth. 

In  the  present  day,  when  the  Great  War 
has  caused  the  death  or  disablement  of  sev- 
eral millions  of  the  most  robust  of  the  male 
population,  the  paramount  importance  of 
conserving  the  health  of  the  remaining 
workers  by  protecting  them  from  infection 
and  by  finding  suitable  employment  for 
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those  who  show  signs  of  disease  which  will 
incapacitate  them  for  factory  life  in  a  few 
years,  will  readily  be  admitted. 

The  examination  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  male  population  of  Great  Britain  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  41  by  medical  re- 
cruiting boards  during  the  Great  War  re- 
vealed a  large  amount  of  disease  and  of 
physical  defects  among  the  industrial 
classes.  Dr.  Carey  Coombs  has  recently 
stated*  that  "examination  of  the  war 
office  records  shows  that  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  rejections  were  for  '  V.  D.  H.'  "  The 
Prime  Minister,  in  characteristically  pic- 
turesque language,  said  a  iew  months  ago, 
"You  cannot  run  an  A I  empire  with  a 
C  III  population."  Although  school  med- 
ical officers  and  school  clinics  have  done 
much  to  improve  the  physique  of  cliildren 
in  th^  public  elementary  schools,  no  such 
supervision  is  exercised  generally  after 
these  children  leave  school  and  enter  in- 
dustrial life.  If  they  choose  factory  em- 
ployment, they  are  examined  prior  to  entry 
by  the  certifying  factory  surgeon,  and  if  he 
passes  them  as  fit  for  employment  they 
may  have  no  further  medical  exammation 
except  on  applying  to  a  panel-doctor  for 
admission  to  his  panel.  The  choice  of  em- 
ployment is  usually  left  to  the  individual 
boy  or  girl,  guided  more  or  less  by  their 
parents,  and,  as  Dr.  Carey  Coombs  ob- 
serves, there  has  been  no  concerted  attempt 
to  find  suitable  employment  for  patients 
who  have  suflFered  from  rheumatism  or 
from  tuberculosis  during  school  life.  Many 
of  these  patients  who  have  reached  adoles- 
cence enter  factories  and  may  work  for  a 
few  years  before  they  finally  break  down.    . 

There  is  no  system  in  general  use  by 
which  employers,  managers,  and  heads  of 
workshops  can  be  interested  in  the  detec- 
tion of  active  or  latent  disease  among  their 
employees.  The  system  about  to  be  de- 
scribed was  introduced  in  1900  in  some 

*  Coombs,  C:  British  Medical  Association  Branch 
Meeting,  Bristol,  March  SI,  1921. 


large  cocoa  and  chocolate  factories  in  which 
over  4,000  persons  of  both  sexes  are  em- 
ployed. All  candidates  for  employment  are 
examined,  as  for  life  assurance,  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  their  teeth,  hair,  eyes,  ton- 
sils, heart,  lungs  and  vaccination.  Any  de- 
fects are  noted  on  an  index  card  and  the 
applicant  is  referred  for  treatment  to  his 
doctor  or  sent  to  a  hospital.  In  the  case  of  a 
girl,  the  mother  attends  with  the  superin- 
tendent, and  the  importance  of  treatment 
of  any  defects,  such  as  carious  teeth,  defec- 
tive sight,  or  very  enlarged  tonsils,  is. 
pointed  out.  It  has  been  found  that  over 
60  per  cent,  of  girls  coming  from  public 
elementary  schools  have  the  nits  of  pedicu- 
lus  capitw  in  their  hair,  and  in  these  cases 
the  mother  is  instructed  in  the  method  of 
removing  them.  If  the  parents  are  willing 
to  have  necessary  treatment  carried  out, 
the  boy  or  girl  is  re-examined  after  this  has 
been  done,  but  in  case  of  refusal  to  undergo 
treatment,  the  applicant  is  rejected.  All 
persons  with  serious  heart  disease  or  tuber- 
culosis are  consistently  rejected. 

In  addition  to  this  system  of  medical  ex- 
amination, the  forewomen  or  superintend- 
ents are  instructed  to  bring  any  girl  to  the 
medical  officer  for  examination,  if  they 
think  she  is  out  of  health.  To  this  end, 
periodical  short  lectures  on  infectious  dis- 
eases, and  particularly  on  tuberculosis,  are 
given  to  the  heads  of  departments  and 
workrooms.  If  an  employee  develops 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis  he  is  suspended 
(at  full  wages)  pending  admission  to  a  sana- 
torium or  hospital,  and  on  discharge  from 
the  institution  patients  are  assisted  to 
obtain  suitable  outdoor  employment,  but 
unless  there  is  evidence  of  complete  arrest 
of  the  disease  after  repeated  examinations, 
and  unless  tubercle  bacilli  have  disappeared 
from  the  sputum,  they  are  not  permitted  to 
return  to  the  factories. 

The  adoption  of  this  system  of  prelimi- 
nary medical  examination  and  subsequent 
supervision  reduced  the  annual  death  rate 
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among  over  2,000  women  and  girls  from 
6  jjer  cent,  to  less  than  1  per  cent.,-  and  dur- 
ing several  years  no  deaths  from  any  cause 
occurred.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  medical 
examination  and  sujjervision,  four  or  five 
employees  died  annually  from  tuberculosis, 
and  before  they  became  too  ill  to  work  these 
patients  had  inevitably  infected  others  in 
their  workrooms  as  well  as  in  their  own 
homes. 

On  March  23,  1921,  the  Minister  of 
Health  stated  in  the  House  of  Conmions 
that  the  deaths  from  all  forms  of  tuberculo- 
sis during  the  last  six  years  (1915-1920, 
inclusive)  reached  a  total  of  311,017 — i.  e., 
an  average  annual  death  rate  of  14.58  per 
miHe.  In  other  words,  the  deaths  from  all 
forms  of  tuberculosis  during  these  six  years 
amounted  to  141.88  per  diem,  and  if  these 
patients  had  been  collected  in  one  center  a 
population  approximating  that  of  Bath 
would  have  disappeared  every  year. 

Dr.  Addison  observed  that  the  figures  for 
the  last  two  years  (46,312  deaths  in  1919, 
and  42,505  deaths  in  1920)  were  "the  most 
encouraging  since  the  inception  of  the 
scheme  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis." 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that, 
owing  to  the  war  and  the  subsequent  wave 
of  commercial  prosperity,  wages  were 
high  and  unemployment  had  almost  dis- 
appeared. Past  experience  shows  that 
all  great  wars  have  been  followed  by 
commercial  depression,  with  an  inevitable 
.  increase  in  unemployment  and  its  concom- 
itants, underfeeding,  underclothing,  and 
overcrowding  in  ill-ventilated  dwellings. 
There  is  reason  to  fear,  therefore,  that  the 
annual  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  will 
quickly  reach,  if  it  does  not  actually  exceed, 
the  pre-war  figure,  unless  steps  are  taken 
speedily  to  deal  more  effectively  with  tu- 
berculous patients  among  the  industrial 
classes. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  done  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  annual  death  rate  from  tuber- 


culosis is  a  reproach  to  civilization.  Under 
present  conditions  the  majority  of  tuber- 
culous patients  are  permitted  to  be  em- 
ployed in  factories  and  oflSces  imtil  too  ill 
to  work.  When  they  seek  treatment  it  is 
found  usually  that  the  disease  has  reached 
so  advanced  a  stage  that  there  is  np  hope  of 
cure,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have 
frequently  infected  other  members  of  their 
families  and  their  fellow- workers.  The 
following  histories  illustrate  this  point: 

Case  1.  —  Harry   P ,    aged   54,   was   chief 

clerk  to  a  firm  of  engineers.  His  youjagest  child 
(aged  12)  died  of  tuberculous  meningitis  in  1906. 
Although  there  was  a  history  of  tuberculosis  on  both 
sides,  neither  he  nor  his  wife  nor  their  two  surviving 
children  showed  any  signs  of  the  disease.  In  1910, 
a  glerk  working  opposite  him  died  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  after  a  short  illness.  Although  suffering 
from  a  severe  cough  with  profuse  expectoration,  he 
was  permitted  to  work  until  within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  death.  In  1912,  H.  P.  developed  an  extensive  in- 
filtration of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  limg  with 
pleurby  at  the  right  base.  He  was  sent  to  a  sana- 
torium in  the  Cotswolds  for  several  months,  and  was 
then  pensioned  by  his  employers.  A  few  months  ago 
he  was  reported  to  be  in  good  health. 

Case  2.  —  Wilfrid  S ,  aged  26,  was  a  clerk  in 

one  of  the  largest  stores  in  London.  When  seen,  he 
had  returned  to  his  honie  in  Bristol  in  the  last  stage 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  He  stated  that  three  of 
his  fellow-clerks  working  in  one  office  had  died  of  the 
same  disease  within  two  years. 

Case  3.  —  Rose  W ,  aged  17,  worked  in  a 

chocolate  factory.  She  had  been  examined  on  leav- 
ing school  two  years  earlier  and  remained  in  good 
health  until  six  weeks  before  she  was  brought  to  the 
medical  officer  by  her  mother.  She  had  extensive  in- 
filtration of  the  apices  of  both  lungs  with  typical 
sputum  containing  numerous  bacilli  of  bovine  type. 
Her  mother,  who  was  very  distressed,  stated  that  her 
father  had  died  recently  after  being  an  inpatient  at 
the  Bristol  General  Hospital  under  Dr.  George 
Parker,  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  patient's  last  illness. 

The  father  was  a  butcher  employed  at  Avon- 
mouth  Docks.  He  came  to  the  hospital  with  a  diffuse 
cellulitis  of  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  giving  a  history 
of  having  scratched  himself  when  cutting  up  an  ox. 
The  hand  was  freely  incised  but  the  cellulitb  did  not 
subside,  and  a  section  of  tissue  showed  giant  ceUs 
with  numerous  tubercle  bacilli  of  bovine  type.    He 
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quickly  developed  signs  of  massive  infiltration  of 
both  lungs  and  was  discharged  as  incurable.  Before 
he  could  be  sent  to  a  sanatorium  he  committed  sui- 
cide, when  delirious,  by  jumping  from  his  bedroom 
window. 

Rose  W died  within  three  months  of  the  on- 
set of  the  disease,  and,  to  complete  this  tragic  family 
historjs  her  brother  (aged  14)  died  from  tuberculous . 
meningitis  in  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary  in  1913. 
The  only  satisfactory  point  in  this  case  was  that  al- 
though Rose  W 's  illness  proved  fatal,  she  was 

sent  home  before  any  of  the  other  persons  in  the 
room  in  which  she  worked  became  infected.  The 
forewoman  was  instructed  to  bring  anyone  who 
showed  suspicious  symptoms  for  immediate  exam- 
ination, but  no  other  case  occurred. 

Although  the  detection  and  segregation 
of  tuberculous  patients  has  been  empha- 
sized on  account  of  the  wide  distribution 
and  serious  results  of  tuberculosis  among 
the  population  at  large,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
system  which  has  proved  successful  in  re- 
ducing the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in 
a  factory  population  of  over  4,000  to  less 
than  1  per  mille  per  annum  will  be  also  ap- 
plicable to  the  detection  of  cases  of  heart 
disease,  epilepsy  and  other  diseases,  which, 
while  affecting  seriously  the  health  and 
earning  capacity  of  the  person  himself,  are 
not  direct  sources  of  danger  to  his  fellow- 
workers.  The  method  is  capable  of  wide 
application    and    development.     For    ex- 


ample, one  company,  employing  over 
10,000  workpeople,  has  adopted  this  system 
and  insists  on  all  "recruits"  being  vacci- 
nated before  commencing  work  in  their 
factories  and  requires,  in  addition,  that 
they  sign  an  agreement  to  be  revaccinated 
at  any  time  that  the  company  may  require 
their  workpeople  to  do  so.  x\lthough  it  has 
been  objected  that  this  constitutes  a  tech- 
nical "interference  with  the  Uberty  of  the 
subject,"  it  has  materially  increased  the 
percentage  of  the  effectively  vaccinated 
among  the  civil  population  of  Bristol,  and 
has  thereby  assisted  the  health  department 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  smallpK)x  in 
several  recent  outbreaks  which  might  have 
been  serious  among  an  imperfectly  pro- 
tected population. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  steps  are  now  being  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  introduce  a  system  of 
medical  supervision  in  industry.  Hitherto 
this  matter  has  been  left  to  the  imaided 
efforts  of  a  few  far-seeing  and  enUghtened 
employers,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  when 
the  system  is  adopted  on  national  Unes 
those  employers  who  have  not  hitherto 
realized  the  paramount  importance  of  this 
subject  will  fall  into  line  and  aid  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  government. 
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THE  FRAMINGHAM  HEALTH  DEMONSTRATION  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  MEDICINE* 

D.  B.  ARMSTRONG,  M.D. 

Executive  Officer,  Framingham  Community  Health  and  Tuberculosis  Demonstration 


THE  industrial  relationships  and  con- 
tacts of  the  Framingham  Community 
Health  and  Tuberculosis  Demonstration 
have  been  extremely  important  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Framingham  tuberculosis 
program.  These  industrial  factors  consti- 
tute the  chief  consideration  of  this  paper. 
Perhaps  a  preliminary  word,  however,  with 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  demonstra- 
tion in  general  may  be  helpful. 

The  Framingham  experiment,  or  demon- 
stration, has  now  been  under  way  for  nearly 
five  years,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association,  financed 
by  a  special  contribution  of  from  $150,000 
to  $200,000'  to  this  association  from  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
This  demonstration  has  aimed  to  answer 
certain  pertinent  questions  in  the  tubercu- 
losis field,  such  as:  How  much  tuberculosis 
is  there .f^  What  is  the  best  way  to  treat  it? 
How  best  can  a  conununity  be  organized 
for  the  eventual  control  and  elimination  of 
the  disease?  Naturally,  the  demonstration 
has  had  an  intense  interest  in  industry,  as 
it  is  in  the  industrial  age  group  that  the 
highest  tuberculosis  death  rates  are  usually 
foimd.  Certainly,  tuberculosis  is  in  part, 
at  least,  an  industrial  disease. 

The  chief  activities  of  the  demonstration 
were  briefly: 

1.  A  general  and  sanitary  survey,  in- 
cluding a  survey  of  industrial  hazards. 

2.  Extensive  medical  examination  cam- 
paigns, covering  a  large  fraction  of  all  age 
groups,  including  industrial  workers. 

*  Read  before  the  General  Session  on  Health  and  Sani- 
tation of  the  National  Safety  Council,  Tenth  Annual 
Safety  Congress,  Bosrton,  Sept.  29,  1921.  Received  for 
publication  Aug.  31,  1921. 


3.  An  expert  consultation  service  for  the 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  offered  to  private 
physicians,  factory  medical  and  nursing 
staffs,  etc. 

4.  The  thorough  organization  of  the 
community  itself,  not  only  for  tuberculosis 
control  but  for  general  health  and  disease 
preventive  work,  including  the  fields  of 
general  community  sanitation,  infant  hy- 
giene, school  hygiene,  and  industrial  hy- 
giene. 

Among  the  most  important  results  of 
these  activities,  from  the  general  as  well  as 
from  the  special  industrial  viewpoint,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  The  examination  of  a  representative 
population  indicates  that  about  1  per  cent, 
is  suffering  from  active  tuberculosis. 

2.  A  thorough  search  for  tuberculosis 
cases  indicates  that  there  are  nine  or  ten 
active  cases,  in  an  average  community,  to 
every  annual  death  from  tuberculosis. 

3.  Adequate  medical  machinery  in 
schools,  factories,  and  elsewhere  is  essential 
to  the  detection  of  tuberculosis.  A  full- 
time  physician  for  every  2,500  school- 
children or  factory  workers  is  essential. 
The  first  consistent  medical  examination 
work  of  the  school  population  of  Framing- 
ham (about  3,000)  disclosed  eleven  cases 
of  active  tuberculosis  and  sixty-nine  sus- 
picious cases  hitherto  undetected.  The 
establishment  of  adequate  medical  ma- 
chinery in  the  factories  increased  the  per- 
centage of  new  cases  annually  discovered 
through  factory  medical  machinery  from 
0  to  27  per  cent,  over  a  period  of  three 
years. 

4.  The  average  community  does  not  re- 
port more  than  55  per  cent,  of  its  active 
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tuberculosis  in  an  early  stage.  Framing- 
ham  exi>erience  has  indicated  that  this 
percentage  may  be  raised  to  85. 

5.  The  percentage  of  active  tuberculosis 
cases  receiving  institutional  care  has  been 
raised  from  13  to  42  per  cent. 

6.  The  total  health  appropriations  from 
both  public  and  private  sources  have  in- 
creased from  40  cents  to  about  $2  per  capita 
per  year,  the  latter  figure  being  set  as  an 
approximate  standard  for  adequate  com- 
munity health  work. 

7.  What  will  adequate  machinery  ac- 
complish toward  tuberculosis  control  and 
mortality  reduction?  Starting  with  a  cor- 
rected tuberculosis  mortality  rate  of  121 
per  hundred  thousand  as  the  average  for 
the  ten  years  preceding  the  demonstration, 
the  rate  fell  to  about  one-half  of  that  figure 
(64  per  hundred  thousand)  in  1920,  and 
present  indications  forecast  a  rate  possibly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  one-fourth  of  the 
pre-demonstration  rate  for  the  current 
year  (1921).  This  would  indicate  that  the 
same  measures,  applied  throughout  the 
United  States,  would  result  in  a  saving  of 
nearly  100,000  lives  a  year. 

To  retiu'n  to  the  more  important  indus- 
trial considerations,  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  are  in  Framingham,  at  the  outside, 
approximately  5,000  industrial  workers. 
By  far  the  largest  industry,  employing  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  this  total,  is  a 
paper  products  plant  where  tags,  boxes, 
and  crepe  paper  articles  are  produced. 
Other  industrial  interests  include  carpet 
manufacturing,  boiler  construction,  foun- 
dries, and  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and 
automobile  bodies. 

The  demonstration's  approach  to  the 
solution  of  the  tuberculosis  problem  has 
included  two  main  eflForts:  first,  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  industrial  hazards  of  the  com- 
mimity,  carried  out  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  jthe  former  New  York  Museum 
of  Safety,  and  the  New  York  State  Com- 


mission on  Ventilation,  followed  by  an 
eflFort  to  correct  the  fundamental  dangers 
to  industrial  workers;  and  second,  an  effort 
to  encourage  the  local  industries  them- 
selves, with  necessary  co-operation  and  aid 
at  the  start,  to  provide  an  adequate  medi- 
cal, nursing,  clinic  and  dental  service  and 
personnel  for  the  industrial  employees. 

On  the  side  of  personnel,  when  the  work 
started  there  were  employed  by  industries 
in  the  community  one  nurse  and  one  part- 
time  safety  engineer.  As  a  result  of  the 
co-operation  which  the  industrial  plants 
have  given  the  demonstration  during  the 
past  four  years,  it  is  now  safe  to  say  that 
between  70  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  indus- 
trial workers  are  under  reasonably  adequate 
medical,  nursing  and  chnic  supervision. 
The  experience  in  the  largest  plant  in 
the  community,  employing  approximately 
3,000  workers,  is  particularly  illuminating 
from  the  point  of  view  of  employee  interest 
in,  enthusiasm  for,  loyalty  to,  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  purpose  and  objectives  of 
the  medical  and  niu'sing  program.  This 
plant  now  employs  a  full-time  physician 
and  two  nurses,  and  maintains  an  ex- 
cellent clinic  and  first-aid  establishment. 
The  plant  is  organized  on  an  advanced 
democratic  profit-sharing  and  manage- 
ment-sharing basis,  with  considerable  par- 
ticipation in  control  by  employees  of 
different  grades,  through  industrial  part- 
nership, industrial  associates,  and  shop 
committee  devices. 

This  relationship  between  management 
and  employees  introduces  certain  novelties 
into  the  development  of  medical  and  nurs- 
ing policies  which  might  have  seemed  to  a 
short-sighted  view,  in  the  beginning,  to  be 
obstacles,  but  which  have,  in  reality,  only 
the  more  firmly  established  the  foundation 
for  the  program  as  a  whole.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  matter  of  compulsory  examina- 
tion of  new  employees.  It  was  not  impos- 
sible to  convince  the  manieigement  in  this 
plant  of  the  validity  of  the  CTiployment  of 
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its  medical  and  nursing  machinery  for  this 
purpose.  After  the  management  was  con- 
vinced, however,  it  was  then  necessary  to 
convince  the  shop  committee.  Fortunately, 
the  expert  consultant  of  the  health  demon- 
stration, Dr.  P.  C.  Bartlett,  has  always 
worked  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
members  of  the  medical  department  in 
this  plant,  and,  with  their  help,  was  able, 
by  effective  case  histories  of  individuals  ill 
with  dangerous  communicable  diseases  as 
found  in  this  industry,!  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  detecting  such  affections  at 
the  time  of  initial  employment.  The  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  examination  was  ap- 
proved and  was  put  through,  with  the 
backing  of  the  management  and  of  the 
men. 

The  members  of  the  shop  committee, 
employees  in  general,  and  the  management, 
are  now  enthusiastic  over  the  operation  of 
this  rule.  It  was  not  long  after  its  applica- 
tion that  the  men  themselves  were  asking: 
"If  this  is  good  for  new  employees,  why 
isn't  it  good  for  all  employees  on  a  regular 
basis?*'  In  fact,  the  next  step  has  now 
been  taken,  apd  a  system  of  regular 
periodic  medical  examinations  for  all  em- 
ployees, graded  on  the  basis  of  age  and 
I>eriod  of  employment,  is  now  being  ex- 
perimented with. 

Two  or  three  other  clinics  with  full-time 
nursing  and  part-time  medical  arrange- 
ments —  in  one  instance  with  compulsory 
examination  of  new  employees  —  have 
been  developed  in  the  commimity,  and  a 
plan  promoted  for  the  provision  of  a  co- 
operative medical  and  nursing  service  for 
several  of  the  smaller  plants  unable  to  pro- 
vide full-time  service  for  themselves.  The 
actual  establishment  of  this  service  is  now 
dependent  upon  the  more  extensive  revival 
of  industrial  activities. 

While  the  Framingham  experience  has 
been  on  a  relatively  small  scale,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  been  an  intensive  experience 
and  may  perhaps  be  legitimately  used  to 


suggest  certain  tentative  standards  for  in- 
dustrial medical  work  at  large.  It  may 
even  be  possible  to  propose  certain  quan- 
titative as  well  as  qualitative  standards. 
For  instance,  for  an  industrial  unit  of 
2,500  people  it  would  seem  that  there  would 
be  required  at  least  one  full-time  physician 
and  two  full-time  nurses,  an  adequate  clinic 
equipment,  some  provision  for  dental  serv- 
ice and  at  least  part-time  arrangements 
for  safety.  While  the  work  of  the  medical 
and  nursing  staff  may  with  advantage  be 
organized  as  a  fairly  autonomous  unit,  it 
should,  of  coiu'se,  be  very  closely  related 
to  certain  other  factory  interests,  such  as 
the  employment  management  service,  the 
personnel  division,  the  insurance  or  pension 
department,  educational  work,  and  welfare 
or  recreation  activities.  Some  of  the-|unc- 
tions  of  the  medical  and  nursing  staff  would 
be: 

1.  The  routine  operation  of  the  first-aid 
facilities  and  clinic,  including  the  care  for 
minor  injuries  and  ills. 

2.  The  diagnosis  of  chronic  affections, 
with  their  reference  to  outside  physicians 
of  the  individual's  own  choosing  for  con- 
tinued treatment. 

3.  General  health  education  by  means 
of  literature,  lectures,  bulletins,  etc. 

4.  General  safety  work,  machine  guard- 
ing, etc. 

5.  General  plant  sanitation,  including 
such  matters  as  ventilation,  cleanliness, 
water  supply,  etc. 

6.  Special  class  instruction,  as,  for  in- 
stance, for  groups  of  girls  working  on  special 
types  of  machines,  for  whom  group  teach- 
ing in  personal  hygiene  may  be  provided, 
covering  such  matters  as  posture,  diet, 
clothing,  and  recreation. 

7.  Particular  medical  advice  with  refer- 
ence to  working  and  living  adjustments  for 
department  heads  and  more  responsible 
employees  in  the  managerial  class  —  a  sort 
of  local,  intensified  life  extension  service. 

8.  The  regular  examination  of  all  new 
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employees,  in  co-operation  with  the  em- 
ployment department. 

9.  The  regular  periodic  re-examination 
of  permanent  employees. 

As  previously  indicated,  it  is  oiu*  belief 
that  medical  and  nursing  facilities  in  in- 
dustry can  only  be  used  to  their  full  ad- 
vantage if  they  are  developed  and  operated 
in  close  co-operation  with  the  labor  groups 
concerned.  These  facilities  must  be  used 
with  a  primary  object  of  fitting  the  man  to 
the  job,  and  not  as  a  device  for  the  rigid 
elimination  of  the  imfit  from  industry.  It 
must  be  recognized  by  all  that  through  the 
adaptation  or,  possibly,  the  elimination  of 
a  few  will  come  the  protection  of  many.  It 
is  probably  unnecessary  to  say  that  such 
medical  and  nursing  provision  is  a  legiti- 
mate routine  charge  upon  the  industry,  is, 
indeed,  a  thoroughly  profitable  investment. 


and  should  not  be  considered  at  all  as  a  phi- 
lanthropy which  the  employer  provides  for 
his  employees. 

Properly  organized  and  promoted,  an 
adequate  medical  and  nursing  service  in 
industry  will  substantially  decrease  loss  to 
the  industry  as  a  result  of  illness  prevented, 
labor  turnover  reduced,  etc.  If  the  indus- 
try is  intelligently  organized  on  the  basis 
of  purix>seful  service,  with  the  rational 
fimdamental  distribution  of  authority  and 
responsibility,  and  with  the  necessary  con- 
comitant participation  of  workers  in  con- 
trol, the  medical  service  will  be  as  useful  as 
any  other  single  device  for  enhancing  the 
loyalty  and  devotional  morale  of  the  entire 
industrial  group  concerned.  Adequate  in- 
dustrial medicine  is  an  integral  part  of  any 
decent  physical  foundation  for  a  righteous 
industrial  democracy. 
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STUDY  OF  ACCIDENT  RECORDS  IN  A  TEXTILE  MILL* 

PREPARED  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OP 

AMY  HEWE8 

BY 

RUTH  FEAR,  EDITH  GRAVES,  MARJORIE  LAWRENCE,  FLORENCE  METZ,  AND  HELEN  F.  SMITH 

Students  in  the  Course  in  Statistics  at  Mount  Holyoke  College 


UNTIL  about  thirty  years  ago,  indus- 
trial accidents  were  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  day's  work,  and,  as  such,  were 
looked  upon  as  largely  inevitable.  With 
the  growth  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
laws  in  the  various  countries  and  states,  a 
new  mass  of  material  on  industrial  acci- 
dents has  been  culled  from  the  records 
which  the  states  required  to  be  kept. 
Through  the  study  of  this  material  the 
waste  of  accidents  has  been  made  apparent 
and  the  safeguarding  of  life  and  limb  has 
become  an  industrial  issue.  In  the  words 
of  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  accident  preven- 
tion has  become  a  "gospel  which,  defended 
as  a  sound  economic  policy,  is  practiced 
with  the  whole-heartedness  and  zeal  of  a 
religion." 

The  development  of  the  idea  of  preven- 
tion of  accidents  through  a  study  of  records 
in  which  the  imderlying  causes  might  be 
discovered  followed  the  appreciation  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  waste.  Accidents 
are  expensive.  They  mean  loss  of  time, 
idle  machinery,  and  retarded  production 
to  the  employer,  as  well  as  time  out  of 
work,  suffering,  and  hardship  to  the  em- 
ployee. The  prevention  of  accidents  has 
become  a  matter  of  national  interest  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  organization  of  the 
National  Safety  Coimcil,  the  program  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  stimulating  of 
interest  in  industrial  safety  work,  and  by 
the  fact  that  several  states  and  many  of 
the  leading  cities  of  the  country  have 
inaugurated  campaigns  along  the  same  line. 

In  1884,  Germany  adopted  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  accident  compensation 

*  Beceived  for  publication  June  11, 1921. 


on  a  national  scale.  Since  it  was  the  first 
country  to  adopt  such  a  system,  and  one 
of  the  first  to  require  the  reporting  of  hours 
of  incidence  of  accidents,  it  now  furnishes 
the  most  valuable  and  complete  statistics 
of  industrial  accidents.  The  Imperial 
Offices  in  1887,  1897,  and  1907  published 
valuable  reports  of  specific  studies  of  in- 
dustrial accidents.  The  United  States  has 
been  much  slower  in  the  investigation  of 
industrial  accidents.  Among  the  earliest 
reports  in  the  field  is  one  published  by  the 
Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1909-1910, 
giving  a  brief  table  of  accidents  distributed 
according  to  the  hours  of  occurrence.  To- 
day records  of  accidents  are  kept  by  prac- 
tically all  large  establishments,  but  they 
vary  widely  in  the  fullness  and  care  with 
which  the  information  is  entered.  Ex- 
amples of  companies  foremost  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  accuracy  and  care 
with  which  records  are  made  are  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company,  Cheney 
Brothers,  and  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. 

Scope  of  the  Study 

The  material  for  the  present  study  was 
obtained  from  the  records  of  the  Cheney 
Brothers  Silk  Mills  in  South  Manchester, 
Connecticut.  This  company  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  preventive  measures,  and  re- 
gards ^wjcident  expense  as  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  production.  It  has  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  recording  accidents,  and 
requires  reports  made  of  every  accident, 
no  matter  how  slight. 

The  study  covers  1,221  accidents  which 
occurred  during  the  year  1920.    This  year 
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was  considered  to  be  fairly  representative, 
and  the  fact  that  the  numbers  employed 
by  the  company  suffered  no  marked  de- 
crease shows  a  contrast  to  the  general 
depression  which  was  reflected  in  many 
other  establishments  as  the  year  progressed. 
The  data  were  transcribed  from  the  com- 
pany's records  to  the  schedule  shown  in 
Figure  1.  The  information,  except  that 
concerning  age,  marital  condition,  and 
number  of  children,  was  obtained  from  the 


Labor  Statistics  Meeker.*  The  number  of 
accidents  is  therefore  related  simply  to  the 
numbers  employed  on  the  date  specified. 

Character  op  Accidents 

It  is  clear  that  the  manufacture  of  silk 
does  not  necessarily  carry  a  hazard  of 
serious  accident.  For  the  most  part,  the 
accidents  listed  in  Table  1  were  of  minor 
importance.  The  majority  were  slight  cuts, 
abrasions,  and  bruises;    the  more  serious 


FlOUBE  1 


ACCIDENT  REPORT  — CHENEY  BROS. 


Name ^..    Aob.. 

Occupation 

Date   houb day month 

Natube  and  Extent  

Cause 

SuBOicAL  Aid Time  with  Co. 

Accident  Due  to 

Cabelessnesb  of  Injubed  Pebson 
Hazard  of  Trade 
Carelessness  of  Fellow-Workmen 
Defect  in  Machinert,  Toolb  or  Premises 

During  Necessary  Performance  of  Work 


MARRIED        NO.  OF  DEPENDENT 
aiNGLB        CHILDBEN  UNDEB  16.. 


YEAR  . 


Understands  Eno Total  Expense 


original  records  made  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident.  The  data  for 
the  additional  items  were  transcribed  from 
the  records  of  the  employment  bureau. 
The  number  of  persons  injured  appears  in 
the  summaries  as  smaller  than  the  number 
of  accidents  —  a  fact  which  should  be  kept 
in  mind  in  studying  the  tables  which 
follow.  The  scope  of  the  study  <Jid  not 
permit  obtaining  records  of  number  of 
man-hours  and  the  total  number  of  days 
worked  for  all  of  the  employees,  and  con- 
sequently it  was  not  possible  to  present 
accident  rates  according  to  the  method 
advocated    by   former    Commissioner    of 


accidents,  such  as  scalp  wounds  and  frac- 
tures, occurred  more  rarely.  The  contrast 
in  the  percentage  of  men  and  women  work- 
ers who  suffered  from  the  various  accidents 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  different  oc- 
cupations requiring  the  use  of  different 
tools.  In  1921  there  were  2,891  men  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacturing  operations 
in  this  factory,  of  whom  30.0  per  cent, 
were  injured,  and  1,819  women,  of  whom 
only  19.4  per  cent,  were  injured.  The 
higher  percentage  of  accidents  to  men  is 
probably  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  silk 

*  This  method  is  described  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  United 
Stotes  Bureau  of  Labor  Stotistics,  Whole  Number  2S4, 
1918,  pp.  52-^. 
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manufacture,  as  in  most  other  industries, 
men  are  employed  in  more  hazardous  oc- 
cupations than  women. 

The  minor  character  of  the  accidents  is 
shown  in  another  way  in  Table  2,  which 
gives  the  amount  of  time  lost  through 
accident.  There  were  only  ninety-six  cases 
reported  in  which  any  time  was  lost,  and 
fifty-seven    of    these    incapacitated    the 


expense  ($807.58)  was  a  compensation 
case  following  the  amputation  of  an  index 
finger  injured  by  a  picker  stick. 

Table  4  indicates  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  (79.5  per  cent.)  of  all  the  accidents 
which  occurred  in  the  mill  were  injuries 
to  the  hands  (including  fingers  and  thumbs) 
and  arms.  This  obviously  results  from  the 
greater    exposm-e    of    these    members    in 


Ti^LE  1.  — NATURE  OF  ACCIDENTS 

Number  of  Accidents 

Nature  of  Accidents 

Total 

To  Men 

ToWdmen 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Total 

1,221 

100.0 

868 

100.0 

358 

100.0 

Cuts 

288 

196 

175 

188 

91 

77 

68 

62 

85 

25 

21 

10 

10 

7 

7 
6 
5 
4 
8 
48 

19.5 
16.1 
14.8 
11.8 
7.5 
6.8 
5.2 
5.1 
2.9 
2.0 
1.7 
0.8 
0.8 
0.6 
0.6 
0.5 
0.4 
0.8 
0.2 
8.9 

152 

155 

104 

108 

61 

59 

57 

41 

26 

28 

7 

8 

10 

4 

6 

6 

5 

4 

8 

84 

17.5 
17.8 
12.0 
11.9 
7.0 
6.8 
6,6 
4.7 
8.0 
2.6 
0.8 
0.9 
1.2 
0.5 
0.7 
0.7 
0.6 
0.5 
0.8 
8.9 

86 
41 
71 
85 
80 
18 

6 
21 

9 

2 
14 

2 

8 

1 

14 

24.4 

Lacerations 

11^ 

Abrasions   

20.1 

Bruises  and  abrasions  or  lacerations 

9.9 

Incisions 

8.5 

Strains  and  snrains 

5.1 

Foreim  bodies  in  eves 

1.7 

Punctures - 

5.9 

Splinters  and  slivers 

2.6 

Bums 

0.6 

Infections 

4.0 

&*]>otpllP4                                                           • 

0.6 

Fractures      

Blisters 

0.9 

Swellings 

0.2 

Inflammations ,,.,,, 

Scab)  wounds 

Abscesses 

Hernia 

Miscellaneous 

8.9 

worker  for  less  than  two  weeks.  In  945 
cases,  or  77.4  per  cent,  of  the  total,  there 
was  no  loss  of  time.  The  majority  of  acci- 
dents studied  were  of  minor  importance 
from  a  financial  standpoint  as  well  as  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  amount  of  time 
lost  (Table  3).  In  the  case  of  nearly  one- 
half  (581)  of  the  whole  number  of  accidents, 
no  financial  outlay  or  compensation  was 
reported.  More  than  one-third  (38.9  per 
cent.)  of  the  640  involving  expense 
amounted  to  less  than  $5,  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  (65.6  per  cent.)  to  less  than  $10. 
The  case  which  resulted  in  the  maximum 


operating  the  tools  and  machines.  When 
one  considers  that  the  weaver's  hands  may 
at  any  moment  come  in  contact  with  the 
knife  of  the  loom  and  the  picker  stick, 
that  agility  is  required  of  a  doflFer  to  keep 
from  injuring  his  hands  in  changing  the 
bobbins,  and  that  many  times  a  day  a 
knife  must  be  used  to  clean  the  silk  waste 
from  a  bobbin,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  hands  and  arms  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
injuries.  The  number  of  accidents  to  the 
eyes  is  large,  but  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  even  a  tiny  particle  of  dust  lodging 
there  was  reported  as  an  accident,  though 
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TABLE  2.  — LENGTH  OF  TIME  LOST 
BECAUSE  OF  ACCIDENTS 


TABLE  S.  — EXPENSE  OF  ACCIDENTS 


nmeLort 

Number  of 
Accidents 

Total 

1,221 

No  time  lost 

945 

Less  than  1  \ 

(reek 

Ql< 

29 

Lesstha 
1  day . . 

day. 

2 

4 

2  days 

7 

S  days 

7 

4  days 

2 

5  days 

6 

6  days .  . 

1 

1  week  and 

less 

a 
u 
u 
a 
a 
u 
u 
u 
a 
u 
u 
u 
u 
a 
a 
u 
a 
a 

thai 

« 

a 
tt 

u 
u 

u 
a 
tt 
u 
u 
u 
u 
u 
u 
tt 
u 
tt 

i    2 

28 

2      «       « 

S 

9 

3       a        « 

4 

9 

4       a        « 

5 

4 

5       a        « 

6 

s 

g       «        « 

7 

4 

7      **    '« 

8 

s 

g       «        a 

9; 

0 

^       a        « 

10 

2 

10      "       " 

11 

0 

11    "     " 

12 

1 

1«    **    « 

13 

1 

IS      «       " 

14 

0 

14      «      « 

15 

1 

15      «       " 

16 

0 

16      «       « 

17 

0 

17      «       « 

18 

1 

Ig       «        a 

19 

0 

19       "        ** 

20 

1 

Not  reported 

180 

it  may  have  occasioned  discomfort  for  a 
few  moments  only. 

Cause  and  Responsibility 

A  large  proportion  of  the  accidents  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, a  fact  which  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  extensive  employment  of 
machinery  in  textile  industries.  More  than 
one-third  (36.0  per  cent.)  of  the  accidents 
were  so  classified  (Table  5).  Hand  tools, 
including  such  instruments  as  knives, 
scissors  and  hooks,  were  responsible  for 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  ^number,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  majority 


Ezpenac 

in  Dollars 

Acadents 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Tc 

tal.. 

640 

100.0 

1  and 

lessl 
tt 

u 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

over 

than 

tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

5 

249 

171 

75 

40 

20 

17 

7 

12 

4 

5 

40 

38.9 

5    « 

10 

.  26.7 

10    « 
15    ** 

15 

20 

11.7 
6.3 

20    « 

25 

3.1 

25    « 

30 

2.6 

30    « 

35 

1.1 

35    " 

40 

1.9 

40    « 

45 

0.6 

45    « 

50 

0.8 

50  and 

6.3 

of  these  were  slight  injuries.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  remainder  of  the  accidents, 
many  of  which  were  not  hazards  pecuhar 
to  the  manufacture  of  silk. 

In  Table  6  the  accidents  are  shown  classi- 
fied as  they  were  reported  in  the  factory 
record  according  to  the  responsibility  for 
their  occurrence.  Two-thirds  of  the  acci- 
dents (67.1  per  cent.)  were  attributed  to 
hazard  of  irade^  and  include  such  accidents 
as  injuries  to  the  hands  incurred  while 
putting  belts  on  rollers,  cutting  the  hands 
when  working  with  reed  wires,  or  contact 
with  moving  bobbins.    The  carelessness  of 

TABLE  4.  — PART  OF  BODY  INJURED 


Location  of  Injury 


Injuries 


Total 

Hands 

Fingers 

Thumbs 

Palms  and  backs 

Anns 

Head  and  face 

Eyes 

Other 

Feet 

Torso 

Legs 

Shoulders 

Miscellaneous 
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the  injured  person  was  the  source  of  a 
second  large  group  (24.7  per  cent.).  In 
order  to  show  the  full  extent  of  individual 
responsibility  as  a  factor,  there  must  be 
added  to  the  above  the  cases  caused  by 
the  carelessness  of  the  fellow-worker  and 
the  cases  in  which  carelessness,  together 
with  defective  machinery,  was  responsible, 
making  a  total  of  335  cases,  or  27.5  per 

TABLE  5.  — CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS 


Cause 

Total  Accidents 

Machinery 

Tools 

Falling,  tripping,  and  slipping . . 

Slivers,  nails,  tin,  etc 

Lifting  and  moving 

Flying  particles 

Rolling  and  falling  bodies 

Collisions  with  stationary  bodies 

Materials 

Liquids '. 

Glass 

Miscellaneous 

Not  reported 


Per  Cent 


cent.  There  is  often  disagreement  as  to 
whether  carelessness  has  actually  been 
shown.  In  the  above  case  the  judgment 
taken  was  that  of  the  foreman  reporting  at 
the  time  of  the  accident.  The  large  number 
of  accidents  due  to  these  causes  indicates 
roughly  the  extent  to  which  the  accidents 
might  be  prevented  by  the  education  of 
the  worker  in  the  importance  of  safety 
methods. 

Time  of  Occurrence 

Practically  all  studies  of  accidents  have 
shown  a  marked  clustering  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  periods. 
In  the  accidents  grouped  according  to  hour 
of  occurrence,  in  Table  7  and  Figure  2, 
peaks  occiured  between  10  and  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  between  3  and  4  in 
the  afternoon.   Similar  peaks  have  usually 


been  attributed  to  the  fatigue  of  the  worker 
which  brings  with  it  increased  hazard  in 
the  worker's  failing  alertness.  In  the 
present  instance,  an  explanation,  which 
has  not  been  hitherto  emphasized  in  the 
literature  of  fatigue,  was  suggested  by  an 
official  of  the  company  and  commeAded 
itself  to  the  writers  as  an  extremely 
reasonable  one.    He  said: 

The  facts  are  that  the  foremen  are  so  rushed  with 
supervisory  duties  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
and  afternoon,  and  the  employees  are  so  bent  upon 
getting  their  work  started  and  well  in  hand,  that 
the  minor  accidents,  which  constitute  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  whole,  do  not  get  attention  until 
the  breathing  spell  comes,  about  half  past  ten  and 
half  past  three. 

In  the  last  hoiu*s  of  both  periods  fewer 
accidents  occurred.  A  similar  recovery  has 
been  noted  in  other  accident  studies  and 
is    attributed   by   Miss   Josephine   Gold- 

TABLE  6.  — RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ACCIDENTS 


Reqx>iuibility  for  AcddenU 


Per  Cent 


Total 

Hazard  of  trade 

Carelessness  of  injured  person 

Defect  in  machinery 

Carelessness  of  fellow-workman 

Defect  in  premises 

Carelessness  of  injured  person  and  de- 
fect in  machinery,  tools,  or  premises . 

Carelessness  of  injured  person  and  of 
fellow-workman 

Defect  in  tools 

Not  reported 


100.0 


mark*  to  the  decreased  number  at  work 
during  the  last  hours  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  worker,  having  reached  a  high  point  of 
fatigue,  imconsciously  slows  down  in  the 
last  hour  and  in  this  way  decreases  the 
risk.  Anticipation  of  the  coming  rest 
period  has  also  been  suggested  as  a  cause 
of  decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents 

*  Goldmark,  J. :  Fatigue  and  Efficiency.     New  York, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1912,  pp.  77,  78. 
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during  the  last  hour  of  work.  Conversely, 
the  large  number  of  accidents  at  the  peak 
hoiu-s  has  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
as  the  work  progresses  the  employee  be- 
comes more  accustomed  to  it  and  works 
at  a  higher  speed,  and  when  this  high 
speed  is  attained,  the  increased  repetition 
of  an  act  gives  increased  opportimity  for 
accident.  A  slightly  different  point  of 
view  was  held  at  the  Cheney  Mill,  where 
the  rapid  falling  off  toward  noon  and  4 
o'clock  was  attributed  to  the  imwilling- 
ness  of  the  workers  to  take  time  off  just 
before  they  were  going  home.  This,  and 
"not  any  psychological  state  of  mind  or 
condition  of  fatigue,"  was  advanced  as 
the  cause  of  the  character  of  the  ciu^es 
noted. 

The  accident  risk  does  not  appear  so 
great  in  the  first  and  last  horn's  of  the 

•eci4«nt« 
«80 


TABLE  7.  — OCCURRENCE  OF  ACCIDENTS  BY 
HOURS 


Hour 

AcddeoU 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Total 

1,221 

100.0 

7-  8  A.M 

48 
102 
184 
154 
118 

15 

90 
123 
130 
107 

15 

7 

183 

3.8 

8-  9 

8.4 

9-10 

11.0 

10-11 

12.6 

11-12 

9.3 

12—  1  Lunch  Hour 

1.2 

1-  2  p.M 

7.4 

2-3 

10.1 

3-  4 

'10.6 

4-5 

8.8 

5-  6 

1.2 

6  and  after 

0.6 

Not  reported 

15.0 

'A.n. 


Fig.  2.- 


flli» 

-  Occurrence  of  acdde&ts  by  hours. 

morning  and  afternoon  because  it  is  usu- 
ally not  possible  to  make  allowance  in  the 
first  hour  for  the  number  who  are  late, 
and  in  the  last  hour  for  the  employees 
who  usually  spend  the  last  few  minutes 
In  getting  ready  to  go  home  and  who  are, 
consequently,  not  exposed.   The  first  hour 


of  the  afternoon  has  a  higher  percentage 

than  the  first  hour  of  the  morning,  which 

may  be  partly  due  to  the 

fact  that  the  fatigue  is 

then  greater. 

In  a  similar  investiga- 
tion* of  accidents  in 
textile  mills  covering  the 
calendar  years  1918  and 
1919,  the  peak  hours  were ' 
found  to  be  9  in  the 
morning  and  3  in  the 
afternoon.  The  author 
suggests  that  regularly 
recurring  psychological 
and  physiological  cycles, 
such  as  mid-morning  and 
mid-afternoon  drowsiness 
as  a  consequence  of  eat- 
ing, may  also  be  impor- 
tant factors,  as  well  as 
the  increased  risk  with 
the  higher  speed  following  the  low  mental 
period. 

A  marked  variation  in  the  number  of 
accidents  on  diflFerent  days  of  the  week  is 
probably  accounted  for  as  much  by  out- 

*  Gates,  D.  S.:  A  Statistical  Study  of  Accidents  in  the 
Cotton  Mills,  Print  Works,  and  Worsted  MiUs  of  a  Textile 


F.ML 


Company.  Jour.  Indust.  Hyg.,  1920-1921,  2,  287. 
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side  factors  causing  fluctuation  of  the 
attention  as  by  diflfering  degrees  of  fatigue. 
In  a  study  of  the  accidents  in  th^  Bur- 
roughs Adding  Machine  factory  for  the 
years  1919  and  1920,  the  distiu-bing  eflFect 
of  pay  day  is  stressed. 

In  the  year  1919  the  factory  day  force  was  paid 
Saturday 'noon  and  the  night  force  Friday  evening; 
consequently,  it  is  found  that  more  accidents  re- 
sulted on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  than  on  any  other 
day  of  the  week.  In  1920,  pay  day  was  so  arranged 
that  certain  sections  of  the  factory  were  paid  on 
different  days  of  the  week;  a  lowering  of  accidents 
per  day  was  at  once  noticed.* 

In  the  present  study,  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  stand  out  as  days  when 
more  accidents  occurred.  (Table  8  and 
Figure  3.)  The  high  percentage  on  Mon- 
day may  be  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  difficult  to  settle  down 
to  the  routine  of  work 
after  the  Saturday  after- 
noon and  Sunday  break. 
Possibly  the  Wednesday 
peak  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  facts  that  Tuesday 
is  pay  day  and  the  stores 
in  the  town  are  open  on 
Tuesday  night.*  The 
sequence  is  repeated  on 
Thursday  and  Friday.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  many  of  the  workers 
go  out  on  Thursday  eve- 
nings since  that  is  the 
night  for  the  change  of 
feature  at  the  moving 
pictures.  After  Friday 
the  drop  in  the  Saturday 
accident  rate  is  not  so 
great  as  the  drop  from 
the  high  rates  of  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
when  the  fact  that  Satm-day  is  only  a 
half-day  is  allowed  for.  Saturday  morning 
is  a  period  of  anticipation  of  Saturday 

*  Stote  fd  Mind  the  Largest  Contributor  to  Safety. 
Burroughs  Magazine*  Apjil,  1921,  p.  5. 


TABLE  8.— OCCURRENCE  OF  ACCIDENTS 
BY  DAYS 


Days 


AocideiiU 


Total... 

Monday. . . . 

Tuesday 

Wednesday. . 
Thursday . . . 

Friday 

Saturday  ^ . . 

Sunday 

Not  reported 


1  Saturday  is  a  half-day. 

afternoon  good  times;  the  worker's  mind 
is  occupied  partly  with  plans  for  th^  after- 
noon and  is  not  wholly  devoted  to  his 
work.  Another  cause  for  the  accumula- 


FiG.  8.  —  Occurrence  of  accidents  by  days.  The  dotted  line  is  carried  to  a 
pomt  which  indicates  twice  the  numJber  of  accidents  which  actually  occurred^ 
since  Saturday  is  a  half-holiday. 


tion  of  accidents  near  the  end  of  the  week 
is  probably  the  haste  of  the  pieceworkers, 
in  their  attempt  to  catch  up  after  "taking 
it  easy*'  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  In 
their  haste  they  are  liable  to  become  care- 
less and  are  subject  to  a  greater  accident 
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risk.    Added  to  these  causes  is  the  cumu- 
lative fatigue  of  the  week's  work. 

Age  and  Sex  of  Injuked  Person 

The  findings  of  this  study  show  clearly 
that  age  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
accident  rate.  The  employees  imder  20 
years  of  age  met  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  accidents  than  did  those  in  any  other 


than  one  injury  is  ignored  in  the  table 
itself.  The  strikingly  larger  proportion  of 
men  than  women  amoiig  the  injured, 
already  noted,  holds  for  almost  every  age 
group. 

Table  9  shows  not  only  the  high  accident 
rate  for  the  younger  employees,  and  especi- 
ally the  younger  men,  but  also  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  the  decrease  of  risk  with 
increasing  age  is  to  some  extent  regular^ 


TABLE  9.  — ACCIDENT  EXPOSURE  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 


All  Employees 

Men 

Women 

Number! 

Acadrats 

Number 

AcddenU 

Number 

Accidents 

Age  of  Injured 

Number 

Rate  per 

100 
Workers 

Number 

^ISo^ 

Workers 

Number 

^1^00^ 
Workers 

Total 

4,710 

1,221 

25.9 

2,891 

868 

30.0 

1,819" 

353 

19.4 

Ijtss  than  15 

85 
671 
772 
768 
681 
5S8 
884 
305 
241 
157 
114 

54 

13 

288 

216 

161 

136 

120 

78 

64 

41 

29 

12 

6 

57 

37.1 
42.9 
27.9 
21.1 
19.9 
22.5 
20.3 
20.9 
17.0 
18.4 
10.5 
11.1 

7 
305 
393 
474 
458 
343 
257 
211 
182 
122 
92 
47 

8 

181 

145 

113 

109 

98 

66 

47 

29 

24 

10 

5 

83 

114.3 
59.3 
36.9 
23.8 
23.8 
28.6 
25.7 
22.3 
15.9 
19.7 
10.9 
10.6 

28 

366 

379 

289 

223 

190 

127 

94 

59 

35 

22 

7 

5 

107 

71 

48 

27 

22 

12 

17 

12 

5 

2 

1 

24 

17.9 

15  and  less  than  iO 

29.2 

20    "      "       "     25  

18.7 

25    "        "     "     30.... 

16.6 

80    "        **     "     85 

12.1 

85    **        "     "     40 

11.6 

40    **        "     "     45 

9.4 

45    **        **     "     50 

18.1 

50    «        «     «     55 

20.8 

55    «        **     «     60 

14.8 

60    "        "     "     65 

9.1 

65  and  over 

14.3 

Not  rcDorted    

1  Number  of  persons  employed  January  1,  IMO. 


age  groups  —  a  fact  which  supports  the 
statements  in  the  study  of  textile  accidents 
made  by  Mr.  Donald  S.  Gates,  referred 
to  above,  to  the  effect  that  the  younger 
employees  (in  the  latter  instance  those  18 
years  of  age)  were  subject  to  the  greatest 
accident  risk. 

Table  9  and  Figure  4  show  the  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  injured  persons  and  the 
relationship  of  the  number  of  injuries  in- 
curred by  employees  of  the  various  age 
groups  to  the  total  numbers  of  those  ages 
employed.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  accident  figures  used  in  this  table  refer 
to  the  number  of  accidents^  and  the  fact 
that  numbers  of  individtuds  suflteyed  more 


with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  the 
employees  from  30  to  35  years  fared  better 
than  their  fellow-employees  who  w^re 
slightly  older.  The  numbers  of  employees 
who  were  past  middle  age  were  so  small 
that  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  interpret 
the  figures  which  pertain  to  them. 

The  peculiar  susceptibility  of  young 
people  to  accidents  is  probably  due  to  a 
combination  of  influences,  of  which  in- 
experience and  unfamiharity  with  the 
work  and  the  necessary  precautions,  care- 
lessness and  a  form  of  bravado,  lack  of 
attention  and  concentration  due  to  lack 
of  training,  as  well  as  possible  greater 
exposure  to  the  objective  dangers  of  their 
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per  100  employed 
SO 


40 


trades  play  a  part.  For  the  most  part,  the 
accidents  to  the  younger  persons  were  not 
disabling. 

An  examination  of  the  individual  records 
also  showed  that  the  yomig  people  tended 
to  encounter  more  than  one  injury  to  a 
greater  degree  than  did  older  persons. 
Approximately  one-half 
(47.2  per  cent.)  of  the  212 
persons  who  had  more 
than  one  accident  were 
between  14  end  25  years 
old,  though  this  group 
constituted  less  than  one- 
third  (31.4  per  cent.)  of 
the  whole  number  of  em- 
ployees. The  individual 
who  had  the  maximum 
number  of  accidents  dur- 
ing the  year  —  eleven  — • 
was  also  a  member  of  this 
younger  group.  The  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  ac- 
cidents were  of  small  con- 
sequence prevented  the 
experience  from  having 
much  of  the  quality  of  a 
warning  which  would  teach 
more  caution  next  time. 

The  study  offers  evidence  to  prove  that 
a  carefid  system  of  reporting  accidents  and 
immediate  care  of  injuries  are  effective 
factors  in  a  program  of  accident  preven- 
tion. There  is  little  room  for  doubting  that 
the  practice  of  giving  prompt  attention  to 
even  the  slightest  injiu*ies  is  one  of  the 
best  reasons  why  so  few  accidents  at 
the  Cheney  plant  entailed  serious  conse- 
quences.   It  is  safe  to  say  that  treatment 


of  an  insignificant  cut  has  many  times 
prevented  serious  infection. 

Accident  rates  in  many  states  have  been 
reduced  by  laws  compelling  the  guarding 
of  machines,  but  the  passing  of  state  laws 
can  do  little  to  eliminate  human ,  careless- 
ness.   In  the  study  of  accidents  made  at 


IT 


>5 


^     ts     Jo     35     io     ti 

Me  inyeere 

Fig.  4.  —  Accidents  according  to  age. 


the  BiuTOUghs  Adding  Machine  factory  it 
was  contended  that  "state  of  mind*'  was 
the  largest  contributor  to  safety.  Since 
evidence  of  carelessness  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  workers  under  20  at  the 
Cheney  plant,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
special  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
younger  workers  and  perhaps  particularly 
to  the  young  men  in  a  campaign  for  the 
further  prevention  of  industrial  accidents. 
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WHEN  ARE  DISABILITIES  OF   THE  BACK  ARISING  OUT  OF 
PATHOLOGICAL  CONDITIONS  REPORTABLE  ACCIDENTS?* 

'     RUFUS  B.  CRAm,  M.D..  and  BENJAMIN  J.  SLATER,  B.S.,  M.D. 

Medical  Department,  Eastman  Kodak  Company ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OF  all  the  problems  that  confront 
the  mdustrial  surgeon  there  is  none 
more  diflScult  to  handle  than  the  famiUar 
"strained  back."  Osgood  (1),  in  his  article 
read  before  the  meeting  of  industrial  sur- 
geons at  Atlantic  City  in  June,  1919,  has 
shown  a  very  proper  conception  of  the 
I)erplexity  of  the  situation,  and  his  article 
represents  as  good  a  medical  resume  of  the 
subject  as  may  be  found. 

Almost  every  day  the  industrial  surgeon 
is  consulted  by  a  workman  who  says,  "I 
believe  I  have  strained  my  back."  Broadly 
speaking,  such  cases  fall  into  two  groups, 
the  first  of  which  is  composed  of  strains 
which  date  from  a  definite  experience,  such 
as  a  slip  or  a  fall,  or  the  lifting  of  some  un- 
usually heavy  object.  These  cases  usually 
conform  to  our  conception  of  what  is  meant 
by  an  accident  as  set  forth  by  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Law  of  New  York 
State.  When  a  workman  is  able  to  point 
to  a  particular  trauma  at  a  certain  time  of 
the  day,  which  is  unusual  and  not  a  part  of 
his  routine  work,  there  is  no  problem  in- 
volved. The  case  is  always  reportable,  pro- 
vided there  is  loss  of  time  or  more  than 
first-aid  treatment.  The  second  class,  how- 

*  Received  for  publication  Sept.  1,  1921. 


ever,  is  far  more  numerous  and  difficult  to 
handle.  Cases  in  this  group  differ  from 
those  in  the  first  in  that  they  are  referable 
to  no  definite  time  or  unusual  experience. 
The  workman  presents  himself  foi  an  ex- 
amination complaining  of  "lumbago"  or 
"rheumatism,"  with  or  without  some  rise 
in  temperature.  His  usual  statement  is, 
"Doc,  I  believe  I  have  strained  myself  lift- 
ing boxes  in  Department  X." 

"When  did  it  happen?" 

"Two  or  three  weeks  ago,  I  can't  say 
exactly  when." 

"Did  anything  unusual  happen?" 

"No^  I  was  simply  stooping  over  (or 
lifting  some  boxes)  and  felt  no  pain  at  the 
time." 

"When  did  the  pain  develop?" 

"It  came  on  today." 

Further  questioning  will  generally  reveal 
the  fact  that  the  workman  was  doing  his 
regular  work  in  a  routine  manner  without 
the  occurrence  of  a  single  incident  which 
might  be  thought  to  be  apart  from  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  his  work.  We  have  found 
that  the  onset  in  this  particular  type  of 
case  is  not  so  dramatic  as  that  in  class  one." 
The  consequences,  however,  may  be,  and 
frequently  are,  quite  as  serious.    It  was 
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formerly  our  custom  to  report  all  of  these 
cases  as  accidents.  They  have,  however, 
become  so  serious  and  so  numerous,  and 
have  shown  such  a  large  variety  of  etio- 
logical factors,  when  carefully  studied,  that 
we  now  hesitate  before  reporting  them  as 
accidents.  Fortunately,  under  the  existing 
state  compensation  law  we  are  permitted 
ten  days  in  which  to  report  an  accident,  and 
it  is  during  this  time  that  we  investigate 
through  the  workman's  department  the 
circumstances  attending  the  disability  and 
make  a  thorough  medical  examination  of 
the  case,  including  X-ray  examination, 
Wassermann,  and  a  thorough  physical  ex- 
amination. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  of  this  latter  type 
of  case  each  has  developed  from  some  focus 
of  infection.  Only  occasionally  have  we 
been  unable  to  demonstrate  such  a  focus. 
Certainly,  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are,  in  our 
opinion,  not  reportable  accidents  within 
the  mejining  of  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law.  The  most  common  causes  in  this 
group  of  cases  have  been  thought  to  be 
faulty  posture,  infected  teeth  or  tonsils, 
syphilis,  tuberculosis,  weak  feet,  etc.  In- 
deed, it  is  really  surprising  to  find  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  chronic  disease  which  are 
encountered,  in  which  a  workman  feels  that 
his  condition  is  due  to  some  slight  injury, 
and  it  is  in  the  handling  of  these  chronic 
diseases  that  we  are  confronted  with  our 
most  serious  problems.  Often  the  only  com- 
plaint which  a  workman  will  have  is  a 
strained  back,  and  upon  thorough  exami- 
nation some  other  condition  will  be  dis- 
covered. It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a 
workman  say,  "I  have  not  been  so  well 
since  I  was  hurt,"  when  he  is  really  siiflfer- 
ing  from  advanced  tuberculosis,  syphilis, 
or  some  other  chronic  disease.  A  great 
many  workmen  are  entirely  unfamiliar 
with  the  workmen's  comi>ensation  law  and 
regard  themselves  as  victims  of  an  acci- 
dent without  any  consideration  of  what  is 
really  wrong  with  them,  or  of  the  manner 


in  which  their  disability  has  developed. 
The  following  three  cases  taken  from  a 
much  larger  group  are  illustrative  of  the 
pK>ints  imder  discussion : 

Case  1. — L.  H.,  female,  37  years  of  age,  and 
weighing  140  pounds,  at  3  p.m.  on  April  6,  1918,  in 
the  course  of  her  ordinary  employment,  reached  to 
pick  up  from  a  basket  placed  on  the  floor  a  small 
object  weighing  about  S  ounces.  This  was  a  part  of 
her  routine  work.  On  this  particular  occasion,  she 
felt  something  slip  in  her  back,  became  unable  to 
move  her  right  leg,  and  three  or  four  days  later  be- 
came almost  completely  disabled.  She  did  not  slip 
or  fall,  and  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  unusual 
about  the  manner  in  which  her  disability  developed. 
The  case  was  reported  as  a  right  sacro-iliac  strain, 
and  the  woman  was  referred  to  a  specialist  who  ap- 
plied a  cast  and,  later,  a  brace.  Her  case  dragged 
along  for  two  years,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
period  she  did  not  work.  In  her  particular  case,  it 
seemed  as  though  there  was  some  malingering,  inas- 
much as  she  was  often  seen  to  walk  in  a  perfectly 
normal  manner,  whereas,  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, she  would  appear  almost  a  complete  invalid. 
A  contest  was  raised,  after  two  years,  that  an  acci- 
dent was  never  sustained.  The  Industrial  Com- 
mission closed  the  case  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
no  accident. 

The  interesting  feature,  which  this  case 
illustrates,  is  that  an  employee  may  de- 
velop a  disabled  condition  of  the  back 
which  is  not  a  reportable  accident  and 
should  not  be  reported  as  such. 

Case  2.  —  E.  M.,  male,  46  years  of  age,  and 
weighing  186  pounds,  on  December  12,  1918,  leaned 
forward  in  the  course  of  his  ordinary  employment 
and  lifted  from  one  stall  to  another  a  jar  of  liquid 
weighing  about  50  pounds.  The  vertical  lift  was 
2  feet,  and  the  horizontal,  about  1^  feet.  He  had 
been  performing  this  particular  operation  for  many 
years,  but  on  this  particular  occasion  was  seized  with 
a  terrific  pain  in  the  region  of  the  right  sacro-iliac 
joint,  became  incapacitated,  and  was  taken  home. 
There  is  no  record,  in  this  case,  of  the  man's  having 
slipped  or  fallen,  or  of  his  having  been  struck.  He 
was  apparently  performing  a  routine  operation  in  a 
routine  way.  His  case  was  reported  as  a  sacro-iliac 
strain.  During  the  course  of  treatment  by  a  spe- 
cialist, he  developed  a  phlegmasia  alba  dol^ois  and, 
later,  cystitis  and  varicose  ulcers  of  the  right  leg. 
He  has  drawn  compensation  at  intervab  since  the 
period  of  injury.    While  the  final  award  has  not  he&i 
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made  in  this  case,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  amount 
involved  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  this  can  be  called  an  accident  even 
though  it  was  so  ruled  by  the  Industrial  Commission. 

This  case  differs  from  that  of  L.  H.  in 
only  one  respect,  namely,  that  the  weights 
lifted  were  diflferent.  Nevertheless,  very 
considerable  compensation  has  been  paid 
and  the  case  is  still  on  the- calendar.  It  is 
not  micommon  to  have  three  or  four  such 
cases  a  month  —  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
sudden  seizure  in  the  region  of  the  sacro- 
iliac joints  with  disabiUty  for  a  short  time. 
It  is  not  often,  however,  that  cases  are  as 
prolonged  as  was  the  case  of  E.  M.,  but 
they  are  occasionally  seen.  The  third  case 
is  somewhat  diflferent  from  the  two  which 
we  have  already  described. 

Case  3.  —  G.  A.,  male,  36  years  old,  weighing 
146  pounds,  was  reported  to  have  Sustained  an  acci- 
dent at  4  p.  M.  on  January  4,  19^1  in  the  following 
manner.  Previous  to  the  accident  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  inside  machine  work  to  the  yard.  The 
weather  was  rather  severe  and  at  this  particular  time 
there  were  high  winds.  On  the  day  mentioned, 
while  he,  with  three  other  men,  was  using  a  crowbar 
to  roll  a  heavy  pipe  into  place,  he  felt  a  sudden  pain 
below  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula.  He  was  pulling 
rather  hard  at  the  crowbar,  but  was  not  using  his 
full  strength  nor  working  harder  or  in  a  more  strained 
position  than  his  assistants.  On  the  following  day 
he  did  not  report  for  work,  and  on  visiting  his  home 
we  found  that  his  temperature  was  102°,  and  his 
pulse  106.  He  was  perspiring  profusely.  His  tem- 
perature gradually  came  down  and  in  three  weeks 
he  came  back  to  work.  The  only  local  physical  sign 
was  tenderness  in  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  There 
was  no  redness  and  no  swelling.  Motion  of  the  right 
arm  was  limited  but  only  in  so  far  as  the  scapular 
action  was  brought  into  play.  It  was  evident  that, 
this  was  not  altoge^er  an  accident,  but  just  how 
much  of  the  syndrome  was  accident  and  how  much 
disease,  is  very  difficult  to  say.  The  patient  de- 
manded a  diagnosis,  and  when  he  was  informed  that 
it  was  "lumbago"  he  remarked,  "Doc,  I  cannot 
coUect  on  an  accident  policy  for  that."  The  case 
was  r^K>rted  as  an  accident  and  so  carried  by  the 
Industrial  Commission  even  though  we  felt  that 
disease  played  perhaps  the  most  prominent  r6le. 

In  this  case  we  have  a  disabled  back  due 
to  an  acute  febrile  condition.    In  all  proba- 


bility the  strain  was  nothing  more  than  a 
coincidence,  yet  this  case  was  reported  as 
an  accident.  During  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  mostly  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
when  there  are  frequent  changes  in  the 
weather,  we  have  "crops"  of  cases  similar 
to  the  last  two.  Following  an  abrupt 
change  in  the  weather  from  warmer  to 
colder  we  are  always  certain  to  find  such 
cases. 

In  each  of  the  three  cases  cited,  the  em- 
ployee felt  that  he  was  hurt  and  was  willing 
to  hold  the  employer  responsible.  Indeed, 
there  appears  to  be  a  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  employees  to  hold  the  employer 
responsible  for  all  manner  of  cases. 

A  review  of  BuUetm  272  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (2),  covering 
compensation  cases  in  various  states  of  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada,  shows  the 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion  in  parallel 
cases  as  to  what  constitutes  an  accident, 
and  how  and  when  subsequent  disease  or 
death  may  be  considered  a  result  of  acci- 
dent. The  tendency  seems  to  be  gradually 
to  broaden  the  classification  of  conditions 
for  which  compensation  may  be  paid.  Out 
of  the  confusion  which  has  arisen,  as  to 
what  are  really  reportable  injuries,  we 
have  adopted  the  following  rule  of  action: 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  injury,  real  or 
imaginary,  we  fill  in  a  blank  similar  to  the 
questionnaire  shown  in  Figure  1.  This  will 
tell  exactly  what  happened,  and  it  will  later 
be  found  of  very  great  value  to  have  re- 
corded the  exact  statement  of  what  actually 
happened  as  given  by  the  employee  at  the 
very  earliest  moment  following  examina- 
tion by  the  doctor.  Lacking  this  clear, 
definite  statement  from  the  patient,  the 
industrial  physician  will  find  himself  at  a 
very  great  disadvantage  when  presenting 
the  case  before  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion. The  borderline  between  accident  and 
disease  is  so  indefinitely  drawn  that,  when 
a  contest  is  arranged  and  the  employee  has 
been  instructed  by  his  attorney,  he  may 
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easily,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  by 
inserting  a  few  simple  words  such  ^as 
"slipped"  or  "fell,"  change  the  entire 
complexion  of  the  case. 

It  seems  highly  desirable  that  the  em- 
ployer, before  assuming  responsibility  for 
the   many    questionable    injuries,    should 


instance  of  G.  A.  {idde  supra).  Because  of 
the  fact  that  the  physician  who  has  done 
much  industrial  work  will  not  care  to  go 
frequently  before  the  Commission  to  testify, 
it  is  not  desirable  to  hold  too  paany  hear- 
ings, since  they  tend  to  break  down  the 
close  co-operation  which  should  exist  be- 


FlGUBE  1 

QUESTIONNAIRE  REGARDING  INJURY 

Name 

Address Dept 

How  long  with  company? When  did  accident  occur?   

What  happened? : 


What  were  you  actually  doing  when  the  accident  occurred? 


Is  this  your  regular  work?  

Did  you  slip  or  fall,  or  were  you  struck?  

If  you  lifted  an  object,  what  was  the  weight? 

Did  you  have  any  assistance? 

Witnesses  to  accident  


Did  anything  unusual  happen  which  you  believe  caused  this  injury?.. 


Whom  do  you  blame? 

Have  you  ever  had  any  injuries  or  accidents  before?  ... 

Did  you  report  accident  to  anyone? 

Date 

request  a  hearing  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  in  order  to  determine  the  re- 
sponsibility in  the  particular  case  in  ques- 
tion. This  is  a  long,  tedious  and  tiresome 
method,  and  one  which  we  seldom  employ 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  tends  to  destroy 
the.  confidence  of  the  patient  in  the  phy- 
sician if  there  is  any  contest  before  treat- 
ment is  undertaken. 

The  nature  of  the  case  often  makes  it 
diflBcult  or  impossible  to  request  a  hearing 
before  the  Industrial  Commission,  as  in  the 


M.D. 


tween  a  physician  and  his  patient.  There 
.  is  also  a  great  deal  of  diflBculty  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  may  take  weeks  or  months  for 
the  Commission  to  arrive  at  a  decision  after 
the  case  has  been  given  a  hearing.  During 
this  time  the  patient  is  without  treatment 
unless  the  employer  wishes  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility before  the  decision  is  made.  If 
he  adopts  this  method,  it  really  oflFsets  the 
purpose  of  having  a  hearing. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "When  are 
disabiUties  of  the  b^ck  arising  out  of  patho- 
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logical  conditions  called  reportable  acci- 
dents?" we  are  frank  to  admit  that  in 
many  instances  we  are  unable  to  decide. 
It  is  oilr  belief,  however,  that  many  cases 
now  ref)orted  as  accidents  need  not  be  so 
carried.  We  feel  that,  by  the  application 
of  the  methods  already  outlined,  we  have 
been  able  to  diminish  the  jiumber  of  re- 
portable cases.  •  Inasmuch  as  in  this  state 
the  power  of  determining  what  is  an  acci- 
dent lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  the  logical  thing  to  do  seems 
to  be  to  bring  the  case  early  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission  and  ask  for  a  de- 
cision. The  physician  who  has  at  hand  a 
careful  detailed  record  of  the  events  attend- 
ing the  so-called  "accident,"  together  with 
his  physical  findings,  will  always  be  in  a 
better  position  to  furnish  satisfactory  testi- 
mony before  the  Commission  than  the 
physicians  who  fail  to  have  such  a  record. 
When  an  employee  has  gone  on  record  as 
having  stated  that  the  disabiUty  developed 
in  this  or  that  way,  he  is  not  so  apt  to 
change  his  mind  later,  especially  if  he 
knows  that  his  physician  has  a  typewritten 
sheet  at  hand  on  which  is  contained  the 
statement  which  he  made  at  the  time  of 
injury.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  feel  that 
such  a  statement  must  have  some  weight 
before  the  Commission,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  taken  at  the  time  of  the  injury. 
Before  reporting  any  borderline  cases, 
however,  it  is  of  greatest  benefit  to  have  a 
thorough  physical  examination  and  labora- 
tory study  of  the  case.  As  pointed  out 
above,  these  studies  will  frequently  reveal 
some  chronic  condition  as  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  disability.     It  is  much  more 


satisfactory  and  conclusive  to  have  at 
hand  the  information  which  these  studies 
bring  to  light,  than  to  report  a  borderline 
case  to  the  Commission  as  an  accident  and 
be  compelled  to  furnish  such  information 
at  a  later  date. 

•Under  the  existing  compensation  law  in 
New  York  State,  the  employer  will  gradu- 
ally be  compelled  to  have  a  complete  physi- 
cal survey  of  all  new  employees.  There 
would  be  many  fewer  deaths  from  syphiUs 
aggravated  by  back  injury  if  there  were 
more  routine  Wassermann  tests;  X-ray 
studies  of  the  chest  would  help  to  reveal 
pulmonary  tuberculosis;  and  urine  exami- 
nations would  disclose  diabetes  and  ne- 
phritis. These  chronic  diseases  contribute 
to  the  greatest  number  of  death  claims  in 
our  experience.  Each  one,  we  believe, 
could  have  been  avoided  if  our  preliminary 
entrance  examination  had  been  sufficiently 
thorough,  and  often  enough  repeated. 

If  the  employer  will,  by  job  analysis, 
inform  the  medical  department  what  is 
expected  from  a  new  employee,  and  will 
supply  the  department  with  adequate  per- 
sonnel, laboratories  and  other  facilities,  he 
may  hope  to  cut  down  the  number  of  death 
claims  and  borderline  back  injuries.  In 
this  way  only  can  he  succeed  in  reducing 
these  cases  to  a  minimum.  Laboratory 
examinations  can  necessarily  be  done  more 
cheaply  and  more  ^ectively  in  great  num- 
bers of  cases  than  they  can  be  done  by  a 
physician  working  on  an  individual  case. 
It  is  in  such  work  as  this  that  the  industrial 
physician  can  make  his  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  employer,  the  employee,  and 
the  community. 
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PICRIC  ACID  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SURGERY* 

ALFRED  G.  BOLDUC,  M.D. 

Company  Physician,  The  Babcock  <fe  Wilcox  Company,  Bayonne,  N.  J, 


PICRIC  acid,  CeHs  (N02)3  (OH),  or 
trinitrophenol,  is  an  odorless  substitu- 
tion product*  of  phenol,  and  occurs  in  light 
yellow  crystals  or  needles.  Heretofore,  it 
has  had  very  limited  use  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  being  chiefly  employed  in  a  1 
per  cent,  aqueous  solution  as  a  dressing  for 
superficial  burns,  for  erysipelas,  and  as  an 
anthelmintic.  During  the  World  War, 
however,  the  British  Army  Medical  Corps 
(1)  used  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  picric 
acid  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol  as  an  antisep- 
tic in  open  wounds  and  for  preparing  the 
skin  preceding  minor  and  major  operations, 
and  had  very  gratifying  results.  \ 

.  During  the  last  two  years  I  have  treated 
approximately  4,000  cases  of  minor  cuts, 
severe  lacerations,  punctured  wounds,  com- 
pound fractures  (principally  of  the  bones  of 
the  hands  and  feet)  and  other  cases  com- 
mon in  an  industrial  plant,  and  have  used 
as  the  antiseptic,  in  all  these  cases,  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  picric  acid  in  95  per  cent, 
alcohol.  In  fact,  I  have  entirely  discarded 
tincture  of  iodine.  Practically  all  wounds 
that  were  sutured  healed  by  primary  in-* 
tention  and  without  infection,  and  better 
results  were  obtained  with  the  use  of  picric 
acid  in  cuts  and  lacerations  than  were 
formerly  obtained  with  the  use  of  iodine. 
The  wound,  as  a  rule,  remains  clean  and 
heals  more  quickly.  From  my  experience, 
I  think  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
picric  acid  (5  per  cent.)  can  be  applied  to 
any  part  of  the  body,  excepting  the  eye, 
without  any  untoward  results.  It  can  be 
used  as  an  antiseptic  for  any  condition  for 
which  iodine  is  used,  and  with  better  re- 
sults. It  is  less  irritating  to  the  skin  than 
iodine;    it  has  mild  anesthetic  qualities; 

*  Received  for  publication  Aug.  17,  1921. 


it  is  staple;  it  is  less  toxic;  and  last,  but 
not  of  least  importance,  it  is  comparatively 
cheap. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  pene- 
trating power  of  picric  acid  on  the  skin  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  other  germicides, 
i.  e.y  it  penetrates  only  as  far  as  the  stratum 
comeum.  The  tanning  qualities  of  picric 
acid  are  an  important  factor  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds.  Pedicles  of  tanned  skin 
form  over  areas  which  are  painted  with  it, 
and  in  this  tanned  area  are  emmeshed  the 
bacteria,  which  are  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  wound  and  spreading  over  the  ad- 
jacent area  of  skin.  This  is  theoretical,  of 
course,  but  the  principle  is  sound  and  plau- 
sible. The  main  fact  is  that  in  the  cases 
mentioned  above  picric  acid  was  an  efficient 
antiseptic. 

I  have  prepared  the  skin  preceding  minor 
op>erations  with  the  alcoholic  5  per  cent, 
picric  acid,  and  have  seen  very  few  cases 
of  infection.  In  at  least  one  large  New 
York  hospital  (2)  picric  acid  is  used  ex- 
clusively in  preparing  the  skin  preceding 
major  operations.  Gauze  saturated  with 
a  5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid 
has  the  advantage  over  sterile  gauze  in 
that  it  is  ^.ntiseptic  and  cp^n  be  made  abso- 
lutely sterile  by  live  steam  sterilization. 
If  the  gauze  is  then  allowed  to  dry,  an  ideal 
surgical  dressing  results. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  objection  to 
picric  acid  which  should  be  mentioned 
here  —  namely,  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  stain  clings  to  the  skin.  I  have  as  yet 
found  no  reagent  that  will  entirely  remove 
it  from  the  skin,  although  it  is  easily  re- 
moved from  clothing  and  dressings  by 
simply  washing  them  in  water.  As  picric 
acid  in  the  crystal  state  is  highly  inflam- 
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mable,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  away 
from  open  flames. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  give  the  follow- 
ing list  of  the  advantages  of  picric  acid  over 
iodine  and  other  similar  antiseptics,  as  ob- 
served in  my  clinical  experience  and  as 
substantiated  by  laboratory  findings: 

1 .  Its  comparative  cheapness 

2.  Its  mild  anesthetic  qualities 

3.  Its  stability 


4.  The  fact  that  it  does  not  irritate  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied 

5.  Its  non- toxic  qualities  (even  when 
used  in  large  ajnounts  over  extensive 
areas) 

6.  Its  power  of  hastening  healing,  the 
wound  resulting  in  a  smooth  cicatrix 

7.  The  fact  that  it  can  be  applied  to  any 
part  of  the  body,  excepting  the  eye,  with 
absolute  safety. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CUSPIDORS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS^ 

H.  F.  SMYTH,  M.D..  Db.P.H. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  School  of  Hygiene,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


WHILE  attending  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons  the 
author  was  asked  by  an  industrial  phy- 
sician for  a  large  rolling  mill  if  he  could 
give  him  any  suggestion  for  solving  the 
problem  of  cuspidor  location  in  the  mill. 
There  seems  to  be  no  suitable  place  for  the 
ordinary  metal  cuspidor;  it  is  always  get- 
ting in  the  men's  way  and  becoming  bat- 
tered and  banged  beyond  usefulness,  or 
being  upset  and  its  contents  spilled.  If 
no  cuspidors  are  provided,  however,  the 
workmen  are  constantly  expectorating  pro- 
miscuously on  the  roUing  floor  or  in  ac- 
cumulations of  dirt  and  dust,  and  the 
partially  dried  sputum,  if  it  contains  infec- 
tious micro-organisms,  becomes  a  menace 
in  the  form  of  dust.  As  the  suggestion 
given  by  the  author  seemed  to  the  plant 
physician  to  be  a  practical  solution  of  this 
problem,  it  is  given  here  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  be  of  service  to  others  and  adapt- 
able in  other  industrial  locations. 

The  suggestion  made  was  to  have  the  or- 
dinary trumpet-mouthed  metal  cuspidor  or 
a  modified  two-piece  fiber  cuspidor  set  in 
a  concrete  pit  (Figures  1,  2  and  S)  so  that 
its  top  is  level  with  the  floor  and  conse-' 
quently  does  not  offer  an  obstruction  to  the 
worker  nor  get  in  the  way  of  working  ma- 
terials or  tools.  A  location  can  certainly  be 
found  for  the  placing  of  such  pits  not  too 
far  from  the  place  of  work  and  yet  where 
the  open  mouth  of  the  cuspidor  will  not 
offer  an  accident  hazard  to  the  worker's 
heel  or  toe.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  top 
of  the  opening  may  be  covered  with  a 
coarse  grating  which  can  be  swabbed  off 
periodically  with  a  disinfectant. 

*  Received  for  publication  July  22,  1921. 


The  opening  for  the  cuspidor  should  be 
in  the  center  of  a  S-foot  circular  or  square 
steel  or  concrete  plate  which  should  be  kept 
free  from  dust  or  clutter  and  should  be 
swabbed  off  daily  when  the  cuspidors  are 
removed  for  cleaning.  Removal  of  the  cus- 
pidors for  cleaning  can  be  conveniently  and 


Fig.  1.  —  Cross  section  of  metal  cuspidor  in  concrete  pit. 


Fig.  2.  —  Top,  view  of  Figure  1. 

safely  accomplished,  without  touching  any 
contaminated  surface,  with  the  use  of  ex- 
panding metal  tongs.  If  a  two-piece  fiber 
cuspidor  is  used,  the  flare  top  must  extend 
s^v'eral  inches  beyond  the  sides  of  the  bowl 
so  as  to  give  a  surface  to  engage  the  edges 
of  the  pit. 

For  many  other  shop  locations  the  same 
idea  can  be  used  of  having  a  stationary,  per- 
manent location  for  a  cuspidor  so  placed  as 
to  be  free  from  any  danger  of  upsetting  or 
denting.  Where  feasible,  the  cuspidors  can 
be  sunk  in  a  raised  concrete  block  just  a  few 
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inches  larger  in  diameter  than  the  opening 
for  the  cuspidor,  or  possibly,  better  still,  the 
cuspidor  can  rest  in  an  iron  ring  attached  to 
the  side  of  a  press,  lathe,  or  other  machine. 
(See  Figure  4.) 

Where  many  cuspidors  are  used  in  a  large 
plant,  the  question  of  a  safe  and  eflBcient 
means  of  cleaning  them  is  not  an  unim- 
portant one.  Cuspidors  should  contain  a 
small  amount  of  liquid,  preferably  some 
cheap  disinfectant  as  lysol,  creolin,  or  other 
cresol  preparation.  They  should  be  col- 
lected daily,  if  much  used,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  before  replacing.  In  a 
large  plant,  a  hand  truck  Can  be  provided 
to  carry  clean  cuspidors  and  remove  soiled 
ones  for  cleaning.  This  truck  may  also 
'  have  a  place  for  a  jar  of  disinfectant  with 
a  swab  for  cleaning  the  surface  surrounding 
the  pits  and  the  gratings,  when  these  are 
necessary.  Cuspidors  can  be  easily  and 
simply  sterilized  by  inverting  over  a  steam 
jet  such  as  is  used  in  many  dairy  farms  for 
steriUzing  large  milk  shipping  cans.  They 
may  be  placed  over  hoppers  draining  into 
the  sewage  system. 

In  some  instances  the  removable  cuspi- 


■  dor  may  be  dispensed  with  entirely  and  re- 
placed by  metal  or  concrete  funnels  set  in 
the  floor  and  draining  into  the  sewage  sys- 


FiG.  3.  —  Two-piece  fiber  cuspidor  in  its  pit. 


Fig.  4.  —  Strap  iron  ring  to  be  bolted  to  machine  as' 
support  for  metal  cuspidor. 


tem  or  into  sand  pits.  The  funnel  should  be 
swabbed  out  regularly  and  thoroughly  with 
disinfectant  solution. 

The  accompanying  drawings  may,  per- 
haps, give  a  clearer  idea  than  the  text  of 
some  of  the  suggestions  made  above. 
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SPRAY  INFECTION* 

S.  R.  DOUGLAS  and  LEONARD  HILL 

{From  the  National  Institute  for  Medical  Research^  Hampgtead^  London) 


IN  the  crowding  together  of  human  beings 
in  factories,  public  conveyances,  restau- 
rants, cinemas,  etc.,  one  of  the  factors  that 
tells  against  health  is  massive  infection 
with  organisms  sprayed  out  from  the 
mouth  and  nose  by  the  carriers  of  patho- 
genic germs.  In  the  open  air  such  infection 
is  neghgible  and  good  ventilation  and 
proper  spacing  out  can  largely  mitigate 
the  massiveness  of  infection  in  places  where 
people  congregate  indoors.  The  following 
research  has  been  directed  toward  finding 
out  how  certain  conditions  aflfect  the  mas- 
siveness of  spray  infection. 

I.  The  Effect  of  Humidity  of 
THE  Air 

Trillat  and  Mallein  (1)  compared  the 
influence  of  humidity  and  dryness  of  the 
air  on  the  duration  of  the  suspension  of  a 
spray  of  microbes  by  spraying  into  bell 
glasses  4  eg.  of  an  emulsion  of  microbes. 


tion  of  the  culture  medium  which  coated 
the  dishes.  Their  figures  show  a  greater 
number  of  colonies  in  air  with  60  per  cent, 
humidity  than  in  dry  air,  a  much  greater 
number  in  supersaturated  air,  and  a  still 
greater  number  in  air  sprayed  with  some 
food  substance,  such  as  bouillon.  They 
suggest  that  the  microbes  grow  and  mul- 
tiply in  the  droplets  of  bouillon  when  sus- 
pended in  air.  The  method  is  obviously 
open  to  error,  as  there  is  no  .guarantee 
that  the  spray  in  each  bell  glass  is  of  the 
same  order  and  distribution.  We  have 
failed  to  confirm  their  results  in  the  case 
of  relatively  humid  and  dry  air. 

The  method  which  we  employed  in  our 
experiments  was  as  follows:  Two  bell 
glasses  were  selected  of  equal  size  and  with 
a  ground  flat  edge  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
tubulure  at  the  top.  The  edges  were  vase- 
lined  and  brought  into  apposition,  and 
the  nozzle  of  a  spray  inserted  through  one 
of  the  tubulures  (Fig.  1).   The  bell  glasses 


Fig.  1.  —  Diagram  showing  the  two  bell  glasses  held  in  apposition  horizontally,  and  nozzle  of  spray  inserted 

through  one  of  the  tubulures. 


the  emulsion  being  made  by  diluting  1  eg. 
of  a  solid  culture  with  50  c.c.  of  water. 
Petri  dishes  were  ejtposed  after  three  and 
ten,  or  fifteen  and  twenty  minutes,  and  the 
number  of  colonies  counted  after  incuba- 

*  Received  for  publication  July  5,  1921. 


were  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  Three 
strokes  of  the  spraying  pump  were  then 
made  and  the  tubulure  closed.  The  two 
bell  glasses,  now  held  in  apposition  verti- 
cally, were  inverted  four  times  at  intervals 
of  thirty  seconds,  so  as  to  mix  the  suspen- 
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sion  equally.  They  were  then  gently  sep- 
arated and  each  one  placed  on  a  glass 
plate  (Fig.  2)  for  transport,  and  then  over 
the  central  orifice  in  the  cover  of  one  of 
the  two  chambers  in  which  the  Petri 
dishes  were  exposed  (Fig.  3).  These 
chambers  were  cylindrical  and  made  of 
glazed  earthenware.  The  Petri  dishes  were 
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Fig.' 2.  —  Bell  glass  on  a  plate  ready  for  transport. 

placed  on  a  stand  about  6  inches  from  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber.  The  covers  of  the 
cylinders  were  glass  and  their  apposition 
secured  to  the  flat-topped  edge  by  vaseline. 
A  central  circular  orifice  cut  in  the  glass 
cover  was  closed  by  another  glass  plate 
curved  on  one  side  to  fit  the  edge  of  the 
bell  glass  and  so  arranged  that  it  could  be 
pushed  aside  when  the  bell  glass  was  sl'd 
into  position.  To  the  cover  of  each  Petri 
dish  was  aflBxed  a  lump  of  hard  wax  to 
which  a  string  was  attached.  The  strings 
passed  through  pinholes  in  the  glass  cover 
closed  by  plasticine,  so  that  by  pulling  on 
the  strings  the  lids  of  the  Petri  dishes  were 
raised  and  the  culture  medium  exposed. 
One  of  the  diambers  was  dried  by  a  cur- 


rent of  dry  air,  and  basins  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  phosphorous  pentoxide  were 
placed  on  the  floor  in  order  to  keep  the  air 
dry.  In  the  other  chamber  which  had  been 
kept  closed  with  a  basin  of  water  on  the 
floor,  the  air  was  damp. 

In  the  first  experiment  of  this  kind  plates 
were  exposed  for  two,  five,  and  ten  minutes 
after  the  bell  glasses  had  been  put  in  posi- 
tion. The  result  was  that  crowded  colo- 
nies developed  all  over  the  plates  in  both 
the  wet  and  the  dry  chambers  In  the 
next  experiment  we  exposed  the  plates 
for  two  minutes  at  times  shown  in  Table  1, 
with  the  result  that  the  difference  between 
the  wet  and  dry  chambers  was  found  to 
be  insignificant.  The  temperature  of  the 
chambers  was  13^C.  and  the  relative  hu- 
midity of  one  90  per  cent.,  of  the  other  44 
per  cent.,  taken  by  wet  and  ^y  bulbs  in- 
troduced 9.t  the  end  of  the  observation. 

II.  The  Effect  of  Cold 

Trillat  and  Mallein  found  that  mice  were 
much  more  readily  infected  when  placed 
in  a  cold  chamber  and  exposed  for  from 
one  to  three  minutes  to  a  suspension  of 
the  infecting  microbes,  than  was  the  case 
when  the  chamber  was  warm.  Moreover, 
they  carried  out  the  following  experiment: 

A  chamber  A  of  50  liters'  capacity  was 
connected  to  a  chamber  B  of  20  liters' 
capacity  by  a  tube  10  m.  long  and  2  cm. 
in  diameter.  Into  A  the  spray  of  microbes 
was  made;  in  B  mice  were  placed.  If  B 
were  cooled  the  mice  became  infected,  but 
no  infection  occurred  if  B  were  kept  at 
the  same  temperature  or  warmer  than  A. 
Obviously  the  infection  was  due  to  con- 
densation by  cold  of  the  air  in  fi,  and  con- 
sequent drawing  of  the  infected  air  from 
A  into  B. 

We  spread  a  microbic  spray  uniformly 
through  two  bell  glasses  A  and  B  as  in  our 
previous  experiment,  and,  after  separating 
them,  placed  them  on  glass  plates  so  that 
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they  could  be  carried  about  without  dis- 
tiu-bmg  the  contained  spray.  Bell  glass  A 
was  then  placed  over  the  perforated  cover 


Fig.  3.  —  Diagram  showing  bell  glass  placed  over  the  orifice  in  the  cover  of 
a  chamber  in  which  Petri  dishes  containing  culture  media  are  exposed. 

of  a  chamber  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  hot  room  at  S7.5®C.  some  hours  pre- 
viously, while  B  was  placed  over  a  chamber 
in  the  cold  room  at  3°C.  Table  2  gives  the 


results.  We  suggest  that  more  microbes 
became  at  once  aflSxed  by  the  cold  walls, 
together  with  the  moisture  which  was  con- 
densed out,  but  the  few  organisms  which 
escaped  contact  with  the  walls  continued 
to  float  for  a  long  time. 

To  test  the  suggestion  of  Trillat  and 
Mallein   in   regard   to   condensation,    we 
twined  an  iron  wire  in  a  series  of  bands 
round  the  outside  of  each  of  several  test 
tubes,   which  were  then  sterilized  inside 
paper  covers.  Some  of  the  tubes  were  then 
filled  with  water  at  body  temperature,  and 
some  with  iced  water,  and  after  the  paper 
covers  had  been  removed 
were  placed  on  a  stand 
near  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber.     A  microbic 
spray  was  then  made  in 
a  bell  glass  as  before,  and 
the  spray  allowed   to 
settle  from  this  into  the 
chamber.  After  exposure 
for  five  minutes,  a  piece 
of  wire  was  cut  from  each 
test  tube  and  dropped 
into  melted  agar  medium, 
and  this,  being  shaken 
with  the  wire,  was  floated 
out  into  Petri  dishes. 
Figures  4  and  5  show  the 
difference  in  the  results; 
many  less  colonies  grew 
from  the  warm  wires  than 
from  the  cold  wires. 

In  order  to  obtain    a 

more  exact  idea  of  the 

difference  in  the  number 

of  organisms  settling  on 

the  warm  and  cold  wires, 

the  following  method  was 

employed:    After    the 

tubes  had  been  exposed, 

the  wires  were  carefully  removed  with  sterile 

forceps  and  dropped  into  a  known  volume 

(20  c.c.)  of  broth.  The  broth  containing  the 

wire  was  then  thoroughly  shaken  so  as  to 
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loosen  the  organisms  from  the  wire  and  dis- 
tribute them  in  the  broth.  Measured  quan- 
tities of  the  broth  were  then  added  to  melted 
agar  which,  after  thorough  mixing,  was 
poured  into  Petri  dishes.  These  plates  were 
incubated  at  S7°C.  and  the  colonies  were 

TABLE  1.- RESULT  OF  EXPOSURE  OF  PLATES 
IN  WET  AND  DRY  CHAMBERS 


DiyAir 

Humid  Air 

Eiponre  after 

No.  of  Colonies 

Exporare  after 

No.  of  Colonies 

hom 

hours 

1 

17 

1 

33 

i 

S 

2 

11 

8 

5 

8 

5 

4 

0 

4 

1 

5 

0 

5 

0 

6                     2 

6 

1 

counted  after  forty-eight  hours.  Taking 
the  average  of  several  experiments,  the 
number  of  organisms  (staphylococcus) 
found  in  a  cubic  centimeter  of  the  broth, 
after  it  had  been  shaken  with  the  wire,  was 
29  per  c.c.  in  the  case  of  the  warm  wire,  and 
120  per  c.c.  in  the. case  of  the  chilled  wire. 
It  seems  probable,  then,  that  on  coming 

TABLE  2.  — RESULT  OF  EXPOSURE  OF  PLATES 
IN  WARM  AND  COLD  AIR 


Warm  Air 

CoUAir 

No.  of  Colonies 

Exposure  after 

No.  of  Colonies 

AoMff 

hours 

400 

1 

26 

20 

2 

6 

3 

0 

3 

2 

4 

0 

4 

3 

1 

5 

3 

0 

6 

0 

into  a  crowded,  warm  room  on  a  frosty 
day,  hair,  moustache,  clothes,  etc.,  will, 
owing  to  their  lower  temperature,  affix 
microbes  upon  their  surfaces  in  greater 
numbers  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
temperature  were  higher.  Thus,  too,  Tril- 
Ut's  mice  may  have  been  more  massively 
infected  in  the  cold  chamber. 


The  effect  of  a  cold  surface  on  suspended 
particles  is  shown  in  the  following  experi- 
ment: We  took  a  glass  tube  S  cm.  in 
diameter  and  1  m.  long  and  inserted  into 
either  end  of  it  a  short  U-tube  through 


Pig.  4.  —  Number  of  colonies  growing  from  warm  wires 
after  five  minutes*  exposure  to  microbic  spray. 


Pig.  5.  —  Colonies  growing  from  cold  wires  after  five 
minutes*  exposure  to  microbic  spray. 

which  circulated  in  one  case  iced  water, 
and  in  the  other  case  water  at  body  temp- 
eratm^e.  We  then  drew  tobacco  smoke 
through  the  tube  so  as  to  fill  it  with  a  cloud 
of  smoke  from  end  to  end.  We  found  the 
smoke  cleared  round  the  end  fitted  with 
the  cold  U-tube  and  particularly  round  the 
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end  of  this  tube,  leaving  a  space  as  shown 
in  Figure  6.  Smoke  eddies  could  also  be 
seen  at  this  place.  At  the  end  fitted  with 
the  test  tube  containing  warm  water  no 
change  appeared.  The  condensation  of 
moisture  of  the  air  by  the  cold  surface 
leads  to  many  more  particles,  such  as 
smoke  and  microbes,  coming  in  contact 


Fig.  6.  —  The  smoke-free  space  at  the  end  of  the  U- 
tube  shows  the  eflFect  of  the  cold  surface  of  the  U-tubc  on 
the  suspended  particles  of  smoke. 

with  the  surface,  and  they  become  fixed 
thereon,  whether  because  they  are  carry- 
ing an  opposite  electrical  charge,  or  other- 
wise, we  cannot  say. 

m.  The  Effect  of  a  Current  of 

Saturated  or  Dusty  Air  on 

Transport  of  Microbes 

Trillat  and  Mallein  state  that  either 
water-saturated  or  dusty  air  carries  away 
from  the  surface  of  a  culture  many  more 
organisms  than  does  dry  air.    This  state- 


ment we  have  confirmed.  Dry  air  from  a 
compressed  air  cylinder  was  passed  over 
a  culture  of  staphylococcus,  which  grew 
along  the  floor  of  a  tube  A  placed  horizon- 
tally. In  sequence  to  this  tube  was  another 
tube  B  lined  with  sterilized  agar  culture 
medium.  Air  flowed  through  the  two 
tubes  for  two  and  one-half  minutes  at  the 
rate  of  10  liters  per  minute.  Only  one  or 
two  colonies  grew  subsequently  in  B.  The 
experiment  was  repeated,  but  this  time 
with  air  first  bubbled  through  warm  water 
to  saturate  it.  Some  of  the  water  condensed 
in  B;  this  was  grossly  infected. 

In  a  third  experiment,  the  dry  air  passed 
through  a  bottle  in  which  some  dry  sterile 
talc  was  shaken  to  make  a  dust.  Many 
more  colonies  ajppeared  in  B  under  these 
conditions  than  when  dry  air  alone  was 
passed  over  the  culture.  In  a  fourth  ex- 
periment, saturated  and  dusty  air  was 
passed  over  the  culture  and  this  caused 
gross  infection  in  B.  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  particles  of  water  or  dust  in 
moving  air  on  hitting  infected  surfaces 
carry  away  the  microbes  from  these  sur- 
faces and  in  this  manner  help  to  spread 
infection. 

IV.  Experiments  Made  to  Investigate 

THE  Effects  of  Ventilation  in  Rooms 

Massively  Infected  with  a  Spray 

OF  Culture 

We  made  a  spray  in  an  empty  room 
(21  by  16i  by  13^  feet)  heated  by  steam 
radiators,  and  exposing  Petri  dishes,  usu- 
ally five  for  each  observation,  compared 
the  number  of  colonies  formed,  first,  when 
the  room  was  comfortably  ventilated  by 
open  windows  so  that  it  felt  fresh,  and 
secondly,  when  the  windows  were  all  shut 
and  the  room  felt  close. 

Seven  and  a  half  c.c.  of  a  broth  culture 
of  a  coliform  bacillus  (from  a  rabbit's  in- 
testine), diluted  1  in  5,  were  sprayed 
across  the  blast  from  a  fan  directed  toward 
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TABLE  s.  — AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  COLONIES     closely;    the  average  number  of  t^olonies 
RESULTING  FROM  EXPOSURE  IN  FRESH         being  shown  in  Table  3.    The  area  of  cul- 
AND  CLOSE  ROOMS  ^^^  media  exposed  was  very  nearly  equal. 

Figures  7,  8,  and  9  are  from  photographs 


Nao(  Plate 

Exposure  for 

Two  Minutes 

after 

No.  of  Colonies 

Fresh  Room 

Close  Room 

mintdu 

immediate 

5 

1,593 
446 

1,468 
634 

10 

54 

272 

15 

38 

118 

20 

1 

76 

the  ceiling  so  that  the  organisms  might  be 
equally  distributed  throughout  the  air.  The 
original  culture  contained  about  300,000,000 
living  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter,  and 
it  was  found  that  by  the  above  technic  a 


Flo.  7.  —  Photograph  of  plate  1  after  exposure,  imme- 
diately after  spraying,  in  close  room  (upper  half),  and  in 
ventilated  room  (lower  half). 

very  even   distribution   of   the   organism 
was  obtained.    In  the  fresh  room  the  dry 
bulb  read  17.2°C.,  the  wet  bulb  12.8°C., 
and  the   dry   kata-thermometer    reading 
was  6°.  In  the  close  room,  the  dry  bulb 
read  21.4°,  the  wet  bulb  15.5°,  and  the 
dry  kata-thermometer  4.2°.      The   Petri 
dishes  were  exposed  for  two  minutes  im- 
mediately, and  at  intervals  of  five,  ten, 
fifteen  and  twenty  minutes  after  making 
the  spray.    The  number  of  colonies  in  the 
five  plates  after  each  exposure  agreed  very 


Fig.  S.  —  Photograph  of  plate  3  after  exposure  ten 
minutes  after  spraying,  in  close  room  (upper  half),  and  in 
ventilated  room  (lower  half). 


Pig.  9.  —  Photograph  of  plate  5  after  exposure,  twenty 
minutes  after  spraying,  in  close  room  (upper  half),  and  in 
ventilated  room  (lower  half). 

of  plates  1,  3,  and  5;  the  close  room  plate 
being  shown  in  the  upper  half  in  each  case. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  opening  the  window 
enough  to   change   close   conditions   into 
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,  those  which  feel  fresh  lessens  massive  spray 
infection  greatly. 

We  next  repeated  the  experiment  in  the 
close  room,  first,  with  the  fan  running  so 
as  to  keep  the  air  in  constant  movement, 

TABLE  4.  — AVERAGE   NUMBER  OF  COLONIES 

RESULTING  FROM  EXPOSURE  IN  CLOSE 

ROOM  WITH  FAN  RUNNING  AND  WITH 

FAN  AT  REST 


No.  of  PUte 

Exposure  for 

Two  Minutes 

after 

No.  of  Colonies 

Fan  Off 

Fan  On 

minutea 

1 

immediate 

1,750 

1,700 

2 

5 

680 

510 

3 

10 

425 

230 

4 

15 

200 

84 

5 

20 

97 

40 

and,  secondly,  with  the  fan  at  rest.  With 
the  fan  at  rest  the  dry  bulb  read  22.5*^, 
the  wet  bulb  14.5°,  and  the  dry  kata- 
thermometer  4.1°.  With  the  fan  running 
the  readings  were  22°,  14°,  and  5.6°. 
Table  4  gives  the .  average  number  of 
colonies  formed.  This  experiment  shows 
that  the  movement  of  the  air,  caused  by 
the  fan,  takes  away  more  than  double  the 
number  of  microbes,  probably  by  bringing 
them  in  contact  with  walls  and  other  sur- 
faces and  by  driving  them  out  of  the  room 
through  crannies. 

Lastly,  we  tried  the  experiment  in  the 
relatively  dry  close  room,  and  in  the  same 


room  made  moist  by  a  number  of  baths  of 
water  kept  boiling  by  Bunsen  burners, 
and  by  water  scattered  over  the  floor  and 
walls.  In  the  dry  close  room  the  dry  bulb 
read  21.2°,  the  wet  bulb  12°,  and  the  dry 
kata-thermometer  4.3°;  in  the  moist  close 
room  the  readings  were  23.5°,  20.5°,  and 
4.0°,  respectively.  The  nimiber  of  colonies 
is  recorded  in  Table  5.  In  the  moist  room 
the  number  of  microbes  was  notably  more 
reduced,  partly,  we  suggest,  owing  to  their 
condensation  together  with  water  vai>or 
on  the  walls  and  other  surfaces,  partly 
owing  to  stronger  outward  currents  being 
set  up  through  crannies  because  of  the 
greater  lightness   of  the   moist   air,   and 

TABLE  5.  — AVERAGE   NUMBER  OF  CX)LOXIES 

RESULTING  FROM  EXPOSURE  IN  DRY  AND 

MOIST  CLOSE  ROOM 


No.  of  PUtc 

Exposure  for  Two 
Minutes  after 

Drv  Close 
Room 

Moist  Close 
Room 

minuttt 

1 

immediate 

1,540 

2,610 

2 

5 

690 

1,025 

3 

10 

540 

452 

4 

15 

215 

157 

5 

20 

121 

68 

partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  organisms  must  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  twelve  or  more  Bunsen 
burners  which  were  employed  in  heating 
the  water  used  to  saturate  the  air. 
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CARBON  MONOXIDE,  ILLUMINATING  GAS,  AND  BENZOL: 
THEIR  EFFECT  ON  BLOOD  COAGULATION  TIME* 

HENRY  S.  FORBES  and  LOUISE  HOMPE 
From  the  Laboratory  of  Applied  Physiology,  Harvard  Medical  School 


IN  carbon  monoxide  poisoning,  pathol- 
c^sts    describe    hemorrhages    in    the 
brain,  muscles,  Imigs,  and  other  organs  (1). 
Some  authors  state  that  the  blood  post- 
mortem remains  fluid  in  the  vessels  much 
longer  than  usual  and  does  not  readily  clot 
-when  withdrawn  (2).   Others  say  that  car- 
bon monoxide  favors  coagulation  (3).    On 
account  of  these  diverse  findings  and  be- 
cause of  differences  of  opinion  regarding 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  gas,  it  seemed 
worth   while  to  determine  earefidly   the 
coagulation  time  of  the  blood  of  animals 
gassed  with  carbon  monoxide  and  to  note 
any  evidence  of  blood  destruction  (e.  jr., 
hemolysis). 

Convincing  proof  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  physiologists  that  this  gas  has 
no  direct  harmful  action  upon  nerve  cells  or 
other  tissues,  but  injm^es  solely  by  robbing 
these  tissues  of  oxygen  through  the  forma- 
tion of  a  compound  with  hemoglobin  which 
is  not  stable  but  which  can  be  replaced  by 
oxygen  under  suitable  tension  (4)  (5). 
Many  of  the  cases  described  in  the  liter- 
ature as  carbon  monoxide  poisoning  are 
in  reality,  however,  due  to  illuminating  gas. 
The  pathological  pictures  in  poisonings  by 
these  two  gases  may  well  differ.  Illuminat- 
ing gas  is  complex  and  has  been  shown  to  be 
more  toxic  than  is  piu^e  carbon  monoxide, 
the  chief  additional  poison  being  benzol  (6) 
(7) .  The  other  toxic  constituents  — xylene, 
ethylene,  etc.  —  appear  to  be  much  less 
important  so  far  as  is  known  at  present.  It 
has  been  shown  by  Hurwitz  and  Drinker 
(8)  that  repeated  subcutaneous  injections 
of  benzol  can  cause  delayed  coagulation, 

*  Tbe  auUiors  wish  to  express  their  thanks  to  Dr.  Cecil 
K.  Drinker  and  Dr.  Kathffine  R.  Drinker  for  valuable  sug- 
I  and  help.  Received  for  publication  Sqpt  1%  1921. 


but  this  does  not  happen  immediately. 
According  to  their  figures,  the  change  is 
slight  after  four  days  from  the  first  injec- 
tion, and  is  not  marked  till  the  tenth  day; 
therefore,  a  change  is  hardly  to  be  expected, 
even  from  intensive  gassing,  within  the 
time  hmits  of  the  present  exi>eriments.  We 
have  tried  to  find  out  in  these  experiments 
whether  or  not,  under  controlled  condi- 
tions, pure  carbon  monoxide,  illuminating 
gas,  and  pure  benzol  have  any  measurable 
effect  on  coagulation  time. 

Method 

Cats  anesthetized  with  urethane  or 
ether  supplied  control  samples  of  blood. 
With  urethane  the  dosage  was  10  c.c.  of  a 
25  per  cent,  solution  per  kilo  weight  of  cat 
given  by  stomach  tube.  One  carotid  was 
exposed  and  2  c.c.  samples  *  were  drawn 
directly  into  a  cannula-tipped  pipette. 
This  was  previously  coated  with  a  sat- 
urated ether  solution  of  vaseline,  the  ether 
being  afterwards  carefully  expelled.  From 
the  pipette  1  c.c.  of  blood  was  delivered 
into  the  bottom  of  each  of  two  test  tubes, 
which  were  thoroughly  clean  and  dry,  and 
of  uniform  diameter.  These  tubes  were 
kept  in  a  water-bath  at  31*^  to  32*"  C.  After 
standing  ten  minutes,  they  were  tilted 
slightly  once  every  five  minutes.  The  end 
f)oint  was  the  firm  holding  of  the  clot  so 
that  the  blood  did  not  run  down  the  side 
when  the  test  tube  was  inverted.  Time  was 
taken  from  the  moment  the  blood  entered 
the  pipette.  A  few  determinations  were 
made  on  blood  oxalated  and  recalcified 
after  the  method  of  Howell  (9). 

*  Occasionally  3  cc  samples  were  taken  and  put  into 
three  test  tubes. 
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After  control  samples  had  been  taken 
from  the  urethanized  animal,  the  gas  was 
given  from  a  Douglas  bag  by  a  tracheal 
cannula,  fitted  with  inspiratory  and  ex- 
piratory valves.  In  the  different  experi- 
ments the  duration  of  gassing  varied  from 
thirty  minutes  to  seven  and  one-half  hours. 
For  the  longer  periods,  instead  of  being 
permitted  to  inhale  the  gas  by  tracheal 
tube,  the  animal  was  placed  in  a  box  of 
760  liters*  capacity,  to  which  a  measiu*ed 
amount  of  gas  was  added.  An  electric  fan 
kept  the  air  in  motion,  and  the  excess  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  moisture  was  absorbed 
by  soda  lime. 

The  carbon  monoxide,  which  we  used, 
was  made  from  formic  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid  heated  to  70*"  to  80°C.,  and  the  gas 
passed  through  strong  sodium  hydrate 
solution  and  collected  in  a  bottle  by  dis- 
placement of  water.  The  illuminating  gas 
was  taken  from  the  laboratory  gas  jet.  It 
was  suppUed  by  the  Boston  ConsoUdated 
Gas  Company,  and  the  figures  giving  the 
average  monthly  percentage  of  carbon 
monoxide  were  6btailied  through  tlie  coiu*- 
tesy  of  the  chief  chemist  of  the  company. 
The  benzol  used  was  "Benzene  (Benzol) 
Merck."  The  percentage  of  vapor  inhaled 
by  the  animals  was  not  determined  but  was 
of  sufficient  concentration  to  keep  them 
unconscious. 

Experimental  Data 

Eleven  experiments  have  been  chosen 
from  the  total  number  performed.  A  num- 
ber were  discarded  because  of  lack  of 
uniformity  among  the  controls  before  a 
constant  temperatiu*e  bath  was  used.  In 
the  prothrombin  tests,  uniformity  was 
obtained  without  the  use  of  a  water-bath, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  omitted. 

The  accompanying  protocols  show  the 
extent  of  the  individual  variations  in 
coagulation  time. 


Protocol  1.  —  Cat  1.  Weight  3.1  kg.  Urethane 
81  C.C.  25  %  solution  given  2  hours  and  22  minutes 
before  gas  started.  Gassed  82  minutes  with  0.5  %  CO. 


Sample 

Normal  Blood 

Tube  f  Tube  «   Tubes 
wtin,        9un,       mm. 

A 

25 
20 

25        25 

B 

20        26 

CO  Blood 

A  taken  21  minutes  after  starting 
B     «     88       « 

gas 

a 

20 
20 

20        25 
20 

C     « 

55 

u 

tt               u 

a 

20 

20 

D     « 

72 

a 

tt            a 

tt 

20 

20 

E     « 

82* 

tt 

a            tt 

tt 

20 

20 

*  Heart  had  stopped  when  sample  was  taken. 

i 

Pbotocol  2.  -r-  Cat  2.  Weight  2.9  kg.  Urethane 
29  c.c.  25%  solution  given  if  hours  before  gas 
started.  Gassed  61  minutes  with  0.5  %  CO. 


Sample 

Normal  Blood 

Coagulation  Time 

Tube  1       Tube  t 

wan,           tma. 

A 

.     85             85 

B 

.     80            26 

CO  Blood 

A  taken  10  minutes  after  starting  gas 

80            80 

B      «     24 

tt 

U                  tt                tt 

85            81 

C      «     40 

tt 

tt                  U                 tt 

80            26 

D     **     48 

tt 

U                   tt                 tt 

25            20 

E      «     56 

u 

tt            tt           tt 

SB            S5 

F      «     61* 

tt 

U                  tt                tt 

20            80 

*  Heart  stopped  i  minutes  before  sample  was  taken. 

Protocol  3.  —  Cat  3.  Weight  8  kg.  Urethane 
80  c.c.  25%  sohition  given  li  hours  before  gas 
started.  Gassed  47  minutes  with  0.6  %  CO. 


Prothrombin  Test 

Ozalated  Blood 
drop» 

1%  CaCh 
drops 

CoagulaUon  Time 
Control            CO  Sample 
min.                   mta. 

5 

1 

0 

8 

5 

2' 

0 

10 

5 

8 

11 

11 

5 

4 

12 

11 

Oxalated  Plasma 
drops 

l%CaClt 
drops 

Control 
mtn. 

COSampli 

5 

1 

20 

22 

5 

2 

21 

20 

5 

8 

20 

20 

5 

4 

20 

20 
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Protocol  4.  —  Cat  4.  Weight  2.2  kg.  Urethane 
18  C.C.  25%  solution  given  2i  hours  before  gas 
started;  Gassed  39  minutes  with  0.7  %  CO  (in  two 
periods  with  two  69-minute  intervals). 


Prothrombin  Test 

bted  Blood 
dropi 

l%CaCh 
iropi 

Coagolation  Time 

CoDtroT          CX)  Sample 

msft.                    ffttn. 

6 

1 

4                      S 

6 

2 

5                     3 

6 

8 

5                     4 

6 

4 

7                     4 

Pbotocol  5.  —  Cat  5.  Weight  2  kg.  Urethane 
20  c.c.  25%  solution  given  2|  hours  before  gas 
started.  Gassed  30  minutes  with  0.6  %  CO. 


Prothrombin  Test 

Oxalated  Blood 
dn>p. 

Coagulation  Time 
1%  CaCli                    Control            CO  Sample 
dropt                         nUn,                   vdn. 

Pbotocol  8.  —  Cat  8.  Etherized  35  minutes  be- 
fore taking  control  samples.  Exposed  to  benzol 
vapor  in  box  for  3  hours.  Unconscious. 

Norm^  Blood 

Coagulation  Time 
Tubel  Tubes  Tube  8 
Sample  min.      min.       min. 

A... 25        20 

B 25        20        20 

Benzol  Blood 
A  taken  3  hours  after  starting  gas 30        20 

B      ^     3hrs.  and  5  m.  after  storting  gas  SO        30 

C*    «     3    «       «  iQ  «       «         a         «  4Q        4Q        50 

*  Taken  1)  minutes  after  heart  stopped. 

Autopsy,  —  Blood  as  dark  in  arteries  as  in  veins. 
Right  lung  congested,  hemorrhagic,  edematous;  in- 
testinal vessels  appear  contracted  and  pale,  showing 
marked  contrast  to  those  of  CO  animals,  which  are 

always  greatly  dilated. 
5  1  6  5,. 

g  g  7  5  Protocol  9.  —  Cat  9.    Etherized  before  taking 

5  4  0  6  control  samples.     Exposed  to  benzol  vapor  in  box 

for  3  hours.    Unconscious. 

Protocol  6.  —  Cat  6.   Weight  2.5  kg.   Urethane  Normal  Blood 

30  c.c.  25  %  solution  given  1  hour  before  gas  started.  Tubc^*^ Tu^T 

Gassed  34  minutes  with  2%  illiuninating  gas  (con-  Sample  min.        min, 

taining  approximately  0.5  %  CO).  A 20  25 

Normal  Blood  Benzol  Blood 

Coagulation  Time 

Tube  1     Tube  t  A  taken  3  hours  after  startmg  gas 15  15 

Sample  min.  min.  ^      **      R      **         *^  u  u  j^  25 

A 30  30 

B 25  30  Prothrombin  Test 

Coagulation  Time 
Illuminating  Oas  Blood  Oxalated  Blood  1%  CaCb  Control        Benzol  Sample 

,  ^      .  ,  .  ^,  ^«  dropt  dropi  min.  min. 

A  taken   8  minutes  after  starting  gas         21  25 

B«15««««2025  ^  \  \  \ 

C«23««««2525.  ^  *  I  \ 

D«28««««2530  ^  \  I  \ 


Protocol  7.  —  Cat  7.  Etherized  40  minutes  till 
gas  started.  Gassed  5  hours  in  box  with  0.5  %  illu- 
minating gas  (containing  approximately  0.12  %  CO). 


Normal  Blood 

^Coagulation  Time 
Tube  1       Tube  « 

Sample 

^                 mxn.          mxn. 

A 

15            10 

B 

20            10 

c 

15            15 

lUuminaiing  Oas  Blood 

B      « 

4i 

tt 

«          «         «  ....     20            10 

C      « 

4J 

tt 

«  ....     25.           10 

D     « 

5 

u 

«          «         «  ....     20            20 

E      « 

5 

u 

"   ....     20            10 

Protocol  10.  —  Cat  10.  Etherized  before  taking 
control  samples.  Chilled  by  wetting  and  exposure  to 
fan  for  53  minutes.  Rectal  temperature  reduced  to 
29.5^C.  Exposed  to  benzol  Vapor  in  box  for  3i  hours 
after  being  warmed.   Rectal  temperature  33.5*'C. 


Normal  Blood 


Sample 

A 25 

B  after  exposure  to  cold 20 

Benzol  Blood 

A  token  after  1    hour  of  gas 20 

B     «        «     1       «      ««  20 

C      «        «     Si     **      "    ** 17 

D     "        **3J"      ****   20 


Coagulation  Time 
Tube  1       Tube  2 


25 

20 


30 
15 
17 
20 
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Protocol  11. — Cat  11.  Gassed  preceding  day 
for  7f  hours  with  benzol  vapor.  Unconscious  most  of 
that  time.  Appears  normal  on  day  of  experiment; 
no  sign  of  paralysis.  No  ether  or  urethane  given. 
No  control  samples  taken.  Exposed  in  box  to  benzol 
vapor  for  7i  hours.  Red  blood  count  8,000,000; 
white  blood  count  13,000;  blood  smear  shows  poly- 
nuclears  and  platelets  increased. 


Coagulation  Time 

Tube  1  Tube  « 

min.      mtn. 


Bensol  Blood 
Sample 

A  taken  after  6  hours  and  24  minutes  of  gas  25  25 
B«  «6««45«  ««20  15 
Q  u  «6**"54"  ***25  25 
D***  u     J      a         «3Q         a  tt    u        2020 

*  Tkken  ht>m  abdominal  ararta  2  minutet  after  heart  stopped. 

Discussion 

The  experiments  which  we  have  re- 
ported show  no  constant  change  of  coag- 
ulation time  in  the  blood  of  cats  gassed 
with  any  one  of  the  three  gases  tested,  and 
the  prothrcMnbin  content  was  apparently 
unaltered.  Evidence  of  hemolysis  was 
lacking.  Clear  serum  was  always  obtained 
unless  mechanical  injury  to  the  red  cells 
had  occurred.  The  urine  was  never  dark  or 
smoky.  Since  no  hemorrhages  were  found 
postmortem,  it  is  apparent  that  the  exact 
conditions  of  human  poisoning  were  not 
reproduced,  even  by  five  hours  of  deep 
coma  in  the  gas.  The  one  possible  excep- 
tion is  seen  in  Protocol  8  where  the  lungs 
showed  some  extravasation  of  blood.  This 
animal's  blood  showed  a  lengthening  of 


coagulation  time  in  the  last  sample, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  significant, 
for  the  sample  taken  only  five  minutes 
before  showed  a  normal  time.  Protocol  9, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  same  duration 
of  exposure  to  benzol  showed  a  slight 
shortening  of  coagulation  time,  but  this 
again  can  be  disregarded  because  the 
prothrombin  test  taken  at  the  same  time 
was  normal. 

In  fatal  human  cases  of  illuminating  gas 
poisoning  the  patient  often  Ungers  in  coma 
for  one  or  two  days  before  death.  This 
condition  we  were  unable  to  duplicate  in 
animals.  They  either  died  in  the  gas  or 
recovered  entirely.  The  most  probable 
explanation  of  this  failure  to  reproduce 
hemorrhages  or  prolonged  coma  after  re- 
moval from  the  gas  is  either  that  it  aflFects 
animals  differently  from  human  beings  or, 
more  probably,  that  the  period  of  gassing  is 
shorter  in  these  experiments  than  in  the 
human  cases. 

Conclusions 

Under  the  conditions  of  these  experi- 
ments no  measurable  effect  upon  the  coag- 
ulation time  of  the  blood  was  found  in  cats 
gassed  with  carbon  monoxide,  illuminating 
gas,  or  benzol. 

No  evidence  of  hemolysis  or  of  blood 
destruction  was  observed. 
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The  Assessment  of  Physical  Fitness  by  Corre- 
lation of  Vital  Capacity  and  Certain  Measure- 
ments of  the  Body.  By  Georges  Dreyer,  C.B.E., 
M.A.,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Professor  of 
Pathology  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Corresi>ond- 
ing  Member  of  the  Royal  Danish  Academy  of  Letters 
and  Sciences,  and  George  Fulford  Hanson,  Late  Lieu- 
tenant U.S.A.  Medical  Corps,  Air  Service.  With  a 
foreword  by  Charles  H.  Mayo,  M.D.,  Rochester, 
Minn.  Cloth.  Pp.  127  with  illustrations  and  index. 
New  York:  Paul  B.  Hoeber,  1921. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  tables  through 
the  use  of  which  it  is  held  possible  to  arrange 
individuals  in  the  order  of  their  physical  fitness. 
The  author  has  established  certain  relations  be- 
tween weight,  sitting  height,  chest  circum- 
ference, and  vital  capacity,  which  are  indicative 
of  good  health.  He  does  not  include  any  of  his 
data  upon  the  validity  of  these  relations  but  in- 
cludes references  to  previous  papers  in  which  he 
has  discussed  the  development  of  his  concep- 
tions. 

The  reader  is  given  a  series  of  tables  with 
thorough  directions  as  to  their  use  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes : 

**1.  The  determination  of  what  are  the  nor- 
mal proportions  between  the  weight,  the  trimk- 
length,  and  the  circumference  of  the  chest. 

"2.  To  gain  evidence  as  to  underfeeding  or 
malnutrition  during  different  stages  of  adoles- 
cent or  adult  life,  as  well  as  in  various  classes 
and  occupations  of  the  population. 

**3.  For  the  study  of  the  different  aspects  of 
physical  fitness  as  measured  by  vital  capacity 
in  its  relation  to  weight,  trunk-length,  and 
chest-circumference;  for  the  comparison  of 
adolescents  with  adults,  and  of  the  male  sex 
with  the  female;  for  the  comparison  of  different 
trades,  occupations,  and  classes  one^with  an- 
other, referring  all  to  a  definite  common 
standard. 

**4.  The  application  of  these  various  mea- 
surements to  patients  with  organic  disease  — 
e.g.y  pulmonary  tuberculosis — as  well  as  to  per- 
sons with  functional  disorders  —  e,  g,,  indus- 
trial fatigue,  the  fatigue  of  aviators,  and  so  on." 


Since  the  usefulness  of  Dreyer's  tables  can 
only  be  established  through  experience  with 
them,  no  opinion  can  be  expressed  as  to  the 
soundness  of  these  contentions.  The  whole 
subject  is  of  such  vital  interest  to  industrial 
physicians  that  it  is  hoped  they  will  at  once 
begin  to  utilize  and  criticize  the  methods  and 
standards  which  the  author  has  furnished.  — 
C.  K.  Drinker, 


Occupational  Affections  of  the  Skin.  Their  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Trade  Processes  and  Agents  Which  Give  Rise  to 
Them.  By  R.  Prosser  White,  M.D.  Ed.,  M.R.C.S. 
Lond.,  Life  Vice-President,  Dermatologist,  Senior 
Physician  and  Enthetic  Officer,  Royal  Albert  Ed- 
ward Infirmary,  Wigan;  Vice-President  Association 
Factory  Surgeons;  Life  Fellow  London  Derma- 
tologists' Society;  Member  Manchester  Medical  and 
Dermatologists'  Societies;  Hon.  Life  Member  St. 
John  Ambulance  Association;  Associate  Editor, 
Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene.  Cloth.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Pp.  360  with  illustrations  and  index.  New 
York:  Paul  B.  Hoeber,  1920. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book,  published  in 
1915,  proved  itself  of  great  worth  in  a  compara- 
tively neglected  and  diflScult  field.  In  this,  the 
second  edition,  which  is  greatly  amplified,  use- 
ful material  has  been  added  to  almost  every 
chapter.  Deserving  of  especial  mention  are  the 
chapters  on  dermatitis  venenata  and  the  der- 
matoconioses.  The  added  illustrations  are 
excellent  and  the  numerous  references,  which 
have  been  carefully  and  painstakingly  com- 
piled, will  prove  a  great  help  to  investigators  in 
this  line  of  work. 

It  is  a  book  which  fills  a  long  felt  want  and 
deserves  a  prominent  place  in  the  library  of 
every  worker  in  industrial  hygiene,  while  the 
dermatologist  who  reads  it  will  soon  discover 
that  to  him  it  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  there  will 
follow  other  editions  to  add  to  the  literatiu^ 
in  this  complex  and  ever-widening  field.  — 
E,  Lawrence  Oliver, 
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HEALTH  INSTITUTE  OE  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Fiftieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  is  to  be  a  Health  Institute  which  will  be  held  in  New  York  City  from  Novem- 
ber 8  to  11,  the  convention  itself  taking  place  the  following  week,  November  14  to  18. 
The  Institute  is  open  to  non-members  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 

Among  the  demonstrations  tentatively  included  in  the  program  for  the  Industrial 
Hygiene  Section  of  the  Institute  are: 

Industrial  Hygiene  and  Welfare  Work  of  the  New  York  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Company. 
Industrial  Hygiene  Work  of  the  New  York  City  Health  Department. 
Industrial  Hygiene  Work  of  the  American  Telepihone  and  Telegraph  Company. 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Exhibit  of  Charts  and  Discussion  of  Cost  of 

Industrial  Welfare. 
Industrial  Welfare  Work  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Industrial  Hygiene  Work  of  the  New  York  City  Health  Department. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  HEART  DISEASE  IN  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKER* 

PAUL  D.  WHITE,  M.D. 

Boston,  Mass, 


HEART  disease  and  industry  are  not 
incompatible.  An  individual  may  be 
productive  even  while  bedridden  with 
heart  trouble  a  large  part  of  the  time.  The 
active  trained  mind  of  a  cardiac  cripple 
may  be  more  valuable  in  industrial  prog- 
ress than  a  body  in  perfect  health  con- 
trolled by  a  dull  intellect.  In  general,  we 
have  been  inclined  to  shelter  too  much 
our  young  patients  with  heart  disease. 
They  can  usually  do  more  than  we  have 
permitted.  An  example  of  the  interest  ex- 
pressed in  their  own  future  as  a  group  is  a 
letter  which  I  received  recently  from  a 
young  man  20  years  of  age  who  has  been 
crippled  since  childhood  by  rheumatic 
heart  disease,  and  for  that  reason  imable  to 
obtain  all  the  education  which  he  desired, 
and  who  is  now  facing  the  need  of  support- 
ing himself  without  the  best  training  for  a 
clerical  job.  He  is  unable  to  do  hard  phys- 
ical work  and  cannot  obtain  even  light 
work  because  of  the  stigma  of  his  heart 
disease.  His  plea  for  the  future  of  the 
whole  group  of  young  people  with  heart 

*  Read  before  the  Health  Service  Section  at  the  Tenth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Sept  29,  1921.  Received  for  publication  Oct.  17, 
1921. 


disease  overshadows  all  the  rest  of  his  let- 
ter. He  is  a  champion  of  their  cause. 

There  are  two  problems  of  heart  disease 
in  industry:  first,  that  of  the  individual 
worker;  and  second,  that  of  the  attitude  of 
industry  in  general.  My  subject  is  con- 
cerned particularly  with  the  problem  of  the 
individual,  but  in  closing  I  shall  discuss 
briefly  the  general  relation  of  industryto 
heart  disease. 

The  Individual  Worker 

Every  industrial  worker  with  heart  dis- 
ease is  a  problem  in  himself.  The  solution 
of  each  problem  depends  on  the  answers  to 
two  short  questions:  How  much  work  can 
the  individual  do?  What  is  his  future?  If 
we  can  puzzle  out  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  we  can  solve  the  problem  of 
heart  disease  in  the  individual  industrial 
worker.  The  first  question  is  a  relatively 
easy  one  —  to  be  ascertained  at  once  by 
questioning  the  subject,  by  suitable  tests, 
or  by  observing  the  subject  while  at  work. 
The  question  would  be  better  put  as  fol- 
lows: How  much  work  can  the  individual 
do  without  discomfort?  —  for  sometimes  a 
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person  will  force  himself  to  do  work  often 
very  distressing  and  even  injiu^iousHo  him- 
self. 

The  other  question  at  times  is  a  very 
diflScult  one  to  answer  for  the  futiu*e  of  the 
individual  depends  oa  a  number  of  factors. 
In  the  first  place,  a  correct  diagnosis  is  of 
prime  importance,  and  yet  is  very  often 
neglected.  Symptoms  of  heart  distiu*b- 
ance,  such  as  palpitation  (that  is,  the 
disagreeable  sensation  of  the  heart  beat), 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  short- 
ness of  breath,  do  not  by  any  means  al- 
ways signify  heart  disease.  Nor  do  fainting 
attacks  or  weakness  indicate  heart  disease. 
Nor  do  murmurs  or  rapid  heart  action 
mean  a  diseased  heart.  And  yet  1  have 
often  seen  patients  diagnosed  by  them- 
selves, by  their  relatives  or  friends,  or,  not 
infrequently,  even  by  their  physicians  as 
having  heart  disease,  when  to  all  methods 
of  examination  their  hearts  appear  normal. 
This  has  been  true  in  60  out  of  250  cases 
which  1  have  seen  in  consultation  (24  per 
cent.)  in  the  last  two  years.  To  be  siu-e, 
some  of  these  people  are  incapacitated  by 
their  symptoms  even  though  their  hearts 
are  normal;  the  nervous  system  or  thyroid 
gland  may  be  at  fault.  Though  it  may  be 
impossible  for  such  individuals  to  carry  on 
ordinary  work,  the  heart  should  not  be 
blamed  and  treated,  and  cardiac  statistics 
padded  by  these  thousands  of  cases.  The 
very  first  step  in  our  problem,  therefore,  is 
to  make  a  proper  diagnosis.  This  having 
been  made  in  its  entirety,  the  rest,  even  the 
forecast  of  the  future,  is  not  dijBScult.  The 
other  important  point  in  answering  the 
question  as  to  the  future  of  a  given  case  is 
the  study  of  the  individual's  reaction  to 
medical  treatment  or  to  a  definite  test  of 
work  over  a  given  interval  of  time.  An 
hour,  a  day,  or  a  week  may  suffice  to  answer 
this. 

Diagnosis.  —  Let  me  now  take  up  these 
two  steps  —  diagnosis  and  reaction  to 
work  —  in  more  detail,  since  they  are  so 


vital  in  judging  a  case.  Recently,  diagnosis 
in  heart  disease  has  been  put  upon  a 
sound  basis,  and  I  shall  discuss  briefly  the 
system  as  it  is  now  in  use  in  the  Heart 
Qinic  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital and,  in  somewhat  similar  form,  in 
some  other  hospitals  and  cities.  Because  it 
is  not  widely  used  and  because  it  has 
proved  so  useful,  I  wish  to  emphasize  it  in 
its  value  in  the  industrial  health  problem. 

In  former  times,  and  not  so  far  back 
either,  as  any  one  who  received  his  medical 
diploma  ten  years  or  more  ago  will  testify, 
heart  disease  consisted  of  mitral  regurgita- 
tion and  other  such  valve  damage.  A  Uttle 
was  said  about  enlargement,  myocarditis, 
and  pericarditis.  Disturbances  of  rhythm 
were  beginning  to  be  recognized  in  a  hazy 
way,  very  shortly  to  flash  up  and  take  the 
lead  for  a  while,  with  such  diagnoses  as 
heart  block  and  aiu*icular  fibrillation  (abso- 
lute arrhythmia)  sufficing  as  diagnoses  of 
heart  trouble.  At  this  same  time  Mac- 
kenzie's teaching  of  myocardial  capacity 
was  filtering  in  here  and  there,  taught  in  a 
very  disjointed  way,  unconnected  with 
structural  or  etiological  condition.  Now, 
more  than  ever  before,  we  see  the  tremen- 
dous importance  of  the  cause  of  heart  dis- 
ease as  a  vital  part  of  our  estimate  of  the 
heart's  condition  and  particularly  of  its 
future.  Finally,  at  the  present  moment  the 
best  diagnosis  we  can  make  comprises  all 
three  factors  —  the  cause  of  the  trouble  (or 
etiology),  the  degree  of  anatomical  dam- 
age, and  the  extent  of  functional  impair- 
ment. Unless  all  these  three  points  are 
studied  and  stated,  I  consider  the  diagnosis 
of  a  case  of  heart  disease  inadequate.  By 
using  this  method  not  only  do  we  have  a 
clear  picture  of  the  individual  at  the  pres- 
ent time  but  also  a  very  solid  foimdation 
for  a  prophecy  as  to  his  future. 

Each  diagnosis  should  include,  then,  aM 
available  information  as  to  etiology,  struc- 
ture and  function.  If  the  cause  of  the 
heart  disease  is  unknown,  it  should  be  so 
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stated.  Such  a  declaration  of  our  ignorance 
will  stimulate  us  to  study  the  individual 
further  and  to  search  more  deeply  into  the 
causes  of  heart  diseases  in  general. 

The  most  common  causes  of  heart  dis- 
ease are  arteriosclerosis  and  rheumatic 
fever  with  its  allied  infections,  such  as 
chorea  and  tonsillitis.  Syphilis  and  thyroid 
disease  are  other  important  causes.  It  is  of 
much  value  in  estimating  the  future  of  a 
person  with  heart  disease  to  know  what 
caused  the  disease.  For  example,  given 
three  hearts  with  organic  defects  of  equal 
degree,  the  future  is  as  a  rule  much  brighter 
if  the  cause  is  rheumatic  fever  than  if  it  is 
arteriosclerosis  or  syphilis.  Until  recently 
syphilitic  heart  disease  carried  with  it  an 
especially  bad  outlook  —  indeed,  it  was 
often  only  a  question  of  a  few  more  months 
of  life.-  Now,  under  better  treatment,  the 
future  is  not  quite  so  dark. 

The  next  step  in  diagnosis  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  actual  degree  of  anatomical 
change  so  far  as  possible  —  the  size  of  the 
heart,  the  valve  changes,  the  involvement 
of  the  pericardium  and  the  presence  of  dis- 
ease in  the  aorta.  Careful  physical  ex- 
amination, supplemented  if  necessary  by 
X-ray  and  electrocardiographic  studies, 
will  give  a  fairly  good  answer  to  this  part  of 
the  problem. 

And  then  finally  we  come  to  a  very  vital 
part  of  the  diagnosis  —  the  functional  con- 
dition of  the  heart.  Are  there  actual  signs 
of  heart  failiu-e,  such  as  swelling  of  the 
feet,  or  is  there  severe  heart  pain  or  short- 
ness of  breath  in  the  presence  of  a  dam- 
aged heart?  If  so,  there  is  heart  failiu-e  — 
that  is,  decrease  in  cardiac  capacity  far  be- 
low what  it  should  be.  We  speak  of  the 
type  of  failure  with  the  shortness  of 
breath  and  edema  as  the  congestive,  and  the 
typ)e  of  failure  with  heart  pain  as  the 
anginal.  .Both  are  significant  of  serious 
heart  damage  and  weakness.  Of  coiu-se, 
there  may  be  much  heart  disease  without 
failiu'e,  but  sooner  or  later  in  such  hearts 


failure  is  apt  to  appear.  All  gradations  of 
functional  limitation  of  the  heart's  capac- 
ity exist,  and  following  more  or  less  one  of 
the  classifications  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation of  Cardiac  Clinics  we  may  speak  of 
five  groups  of  individuals  with  heart  dis- 
ease as  follows: 

1.  Those  able  to  carry  on  their  habitual  activi- 
ties (without  symptoms  of  distress) ; 

2.  Those  able  to  carry  on  slightly  curtailed  ac- 
tivities; 

S.  Those  able  to  carry  on  moderately  decreased 
activities; 

4.  Those  able  to  carry  on  only  greatly  di- 
minished activity; 

5.  Those  unable  to  carry  on  any  of  their  habitual 
activities. 

Finally,  under  the  heading  of  functional 
diagnosis  are  to  be  included  the  disturb- 
ailces  of  rhythm,  rate  and  pressure,  such  as 
heart  block,  auricular  fibrillation,  hyper- 
tension and  pulsus  altemans. 

A  few  examples  will  suflSce  to  show  the 
usefulness  of  this  scheme  of  diagnoses. 
Take  first  a  man  35  years  of  age  who  has  a 
crippled  heart  following  tonsilUtis  and 
rheumatic  fever  twelve  years  before.  His 
heart  condition  has  been  diagnosed  as  a 
leaky  valve.  After  he  has  been  carefully 
examined  the  following  diagnosis  is  made: 
"Rheumatic  heart  disease  with  aortic 
regurgitation  and  slight  mitral  involve- 
ment, cardiac  enlargement,  with  normal 
rhythm  and  able  to  carry  on  habitual  ac- 
tivities without  symptoms."  Now  such  a 
young  man,  although  he  has  a  loud  mur- 
miu*,  may.  be  able  to  live  an  active,  useful 
life  of  many  years;  only  late  in  life  may 
symptoms  of  heart  failure  appear.  The 
fact  that  rheumatic  fever  was  the  cause  of 
his  disease,  the  fact  that  his  aortic  valve  is 
involved  with  Uttle  damage  to  his  mitral 
valve  (mitral  stenosis  would  be  more 
serious),  the  fact  that  he  has  a  regular 
pulse,  and,  finally,  the  fact  that  he  has  no 
symptoms  of  heart  failure  make  such  a 
young  man  a  good  risk  for  the  f utiu-e.  The 
only  things  which  we  must  do  with  regard 
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to  him  are  to  be  sure  that  his  tonsils  are 
removed  if  they  are  in  the  least  diseased  or 
if  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  their 
condition,  and  to  avoid  so  far  as  possible 
further  rheumatic  infections  (as  a  matter  of 
fact  best  done  by  the  tonsiUectomy  itself). 
There  are  many  young  people  with  heart 
trouble  who  are.  now  being  condemned  as 
invalids  and  useless  because  they  happen 
to  have  loud  murmurs,  about  whom  one 
may  be  as  optimistic  as  I  have  indicated 
above. 

Take  another  man,  42  years  of  age,  who 
is  beginning  to  have  heart  pain  on  exer- 
'  tion.  He  boasts,  perhaps,  that  he  never 
was  sick  in  his  life,  but  on  careful  ques- 
tioning he  admits  that  he  had  a  venereal 
sore  fifteen  years  before.  On  examination 
one  finds  his  heart  enlarged,  with  a  sUght 
but  definite  degree  of  aortic  regurgitation, 
and  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction.  His 
case  is  diagnosed  as,  "Syphilitic  heart  dis- 
ease with  aortitis,  aortic  regurgitation, 
cardiac  enlargement  and  normal  rhythm, 
able  to  carry  on  slightly  limited  activity.** 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  may  appear  to 
be  a  robust  man  and  may  have  only  a  slight 
aortic  murmur,  his  future  is  very  serious 
at  the  present  stage  of  our  medical  knowl- 
edge. This  is  all  due  to  the  fact  that  syphilis 
is  the  cause  in  this  instance,  and  not  rheu- 
matism. Once  upon  a  time  both  of  these 
men,  the  one  of  35  and  the  one  of  42,  would 
have  been  classed  simply  as  cardiacs  with 
aortic  regurgitation,  the  younger  man  with 
more  marked  valve  damage  than  the  older. 

Finally,  let  us  suppose  another  man,  one 
27  years  of  age,  with  shortness  of  breath 
and  palpitation  on  moderate  exertion  and 
occasionally  when  excited.  His  symptoms 
are  worse  than  those  present  in  either  of  the 
two  cases  already  cited.  He  gives  a  past 
history  of  the  usual  children's  diseases 
without  rheumatic  fever  or  chorea.  He  has 
always  been  high-strung  as  his  father  was 
before  him.  His  father  is  alive  and  well  at 
the  age  of  64  years.    The  patient  broke 


down  at  the  front  during  the  war  after  a 
long  bombardment  of  his  trench  by  the 
enemy.  He  was  said  at  the  time  to  have 
"disordered  action  of  the  heart,"  and  has 
been  more  or  less  incapacitated  since. 
People  are  afraid  to  give*him  work  because 
of  his  symptoms  and  history;  yet  he  is  well 
educated  and  bright.  His  diagnosis  is, 
"Nervous  heart  with  no  evidence  of  heart 
disease."  He  has  a  rapid  heart  beat  at 
times  of  examination,  and  under  strain  is 
unable  to  x^arry  on  his  ordinary  activities  as 
well  as  normally.  Now  such  a  man  may  be 
very  valuable  in  industry.  He  is  apt  to  be 
very  quick  to  learn  some  delicate  or  intri- 
cate work  and  may  accomplish  much  more 
in  the  end  than  his  husky,  stoUd  comrade 
who  can  do  a  hard  day's  work  with  the  pick 
and  shovel  but  who  rarely  has  an  idea  pass 
through  his  brain.  Let  us  remember  this 
large  group  of  keen,  nervous  individuals 
who  cannot  stand  a  hard  strain  but  who 
are  able  none  the  less  to  accomplish  a 
great  deal.  Such  young  men  and  women, 
in  spite  of  their  symptoms,  will  im- 
doubtedly  outUve  the  men  with  syphilitic 
and  rheumatic  heart  disease.  Our  chief 
concern  in  such  cases  is  to  protect  the  sen- 
sitive nervous  system.  The  heart  is  sound 
enough. 

These  three  examples  are,  I  believe, 
enougti  to  show  the  great  importance  of 
establishing  a  correct  and  complete  di- 
agnosis in  each  employee  with  heart  dis- 
ease. Sometimes  a  case  is  baffling,  but  if 
so,  let  us  confess  it  and  closely  follow  th^ 
individual  until  we  can  arrive  at  the  correct 
conclusion,  if  it  be  possible. 

Functional  Tests.  —  After  the  diagnosis 
has  been  determined,  the  other  essential 
point  in  the  proper  estimation  of  a  person's 
capacity  and  future  is  the  actual  test. 
Many  articles  have  been  written  about 
testing  the  heart's  function  and  some  facts 
of  value  can  be  extracted  from  them.  We 
must  realize,  however,  that  in  a  given  case 
it  is  not  the  cardiac  function  that  we  riieas- 
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ure  with  all  our  tests  but  the  physical  fit- 
ness of  the  individual  as  a  whole.  His 
nervous  system  plays  a  part  in  his  response 
to  the  tests  as  well  as  his  heart  and  other 
muscles.  The  reaction  of  the  pulse  rate, 
blood  pressure,  respiratory  rate  and  gen- 
eral condition  to  measured  exercise,  such 
as  stair  climbing,  hopping  on  one  foot, 
running  a  given  distance  and  swinging 
dimib-bells,  has  been  studied  and  all  these 
exercises  have  their  advocates.  Dr.  May 
Wilson  (1)  of  New  York  has  been  attempting 
to  find  the  "equivalent  of  ordinary  exer- 
tion*' by  standard  tests  —  particularly 
dumb-bell  swinging.  Two  iron  dumb-bells 
swimg  from  the  floor  to  full  stretch  of  arms 
overhead  and  back  again  between  the  legs 
at  a  constant  rate  of  two  seconds  for  eafch 
swing  were  used  in  testing  children  from  6 
to  15  years  of  age.  The  weight  of  the  dumb- 
bells varied  from  3  to  20  pounds,  and  the 
number  of  swings  from  ten  to  thirty.  Thus, 
in  her  classification,  mild  exercise  for  the 
children  of  from  6  to  8  years  consisted  in 
swinging  two  IJ-pound  dumb-bells  ten 
times,  while  strenuous  exercise  for  chil- 
dren of  from  12  to  15  years  consisted  in 
swinging  two  10-pound  dumb-bells  thirty 
times.  Now  by  carrying  this  or  some 
similar  test  a  step  further  we  may  roughly 
correlate  it  to  industry.  If  the  measure- 
ment of  physical  action  in  a  certain  occu- 
pation can  be  figured  in  foot-pounds  or 
kilogram-meters  per  unit  of  time,  we  may 
be  able  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  estimate  of 
the  cardiac  ability,  always  included  in  the 
general  jitness  of  the  individualy  by  the  test 
of  a  like  amount  of  work  in  a  unit  of  time 
in  dumb-bell  lifting. 

Papers  by  Barringer  (2)  (3),  Rapport 
(4),  and  Mann  (5)  have  in  the  last  few 
years  taken  up  the  question  of  the  signif- 
icance of  blood  pressure  kad  pulse  rate 
changes  in  man  after  exercise  tests,  par- 
ticularly   the    dumb-bell    test.*     Conclu- 

*  Lifting  a  25-pound  bar  over  the  bead  is  a  useful  varia- 
tion of  tbe  dumb-bell  test. 


sions  to  be  drawn  from  their  work  are  that 
the  pulse  rate  changes  following  exercise 
are  unrehable  as  evidence  of  circulatory 
condition,  but  that  the  systoUc  blood  pres- 
sure ciu^e  is  of  some  value  in  judging 
hmitations  of  physical  capacity,  not  of 
cardiac  capacity.  Rapport,  in  working 
with  Lewis,  showed  that  "as  an  immediate 
sequence  of  accomplished  exercise,  whether 
that  exercise  is  moderate  in  degree,  or 
whether  it  calls  forth  a  full  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  person  who  performs  it,  there 
is  a  rise  of  systolic  blood  pressiu-e."  In 
criticizing  Barringer's  reUance  on  a  de- 
layed rise  as  indication  of  limitation  of 
cardiac  capacity.  Rapport  quite  rightly 
says: 

To  speak  of  the  rise  ("delayed  rise")  itself  as  an 
index  of  a  change  in  the  circulatory  reaction  is»  in  the 
light  of  our  experiences,  unsound;  to  speak  of  a  delay 
in  the  full  development  of  the  rise  ["delayed  sum- 
mit**] with  severe  effort,  is  usually  to  speak  cor- 
rectly. .  .  .  The  work  done  by  the  heart  in  the 
intact  and  sentient  animal  at  rest  has  never  been 
accurately  computed;  still  less  has  the  capacity  of  the 
heart  for  work  in  circumstance  of  overload.  It  has 
become  fashionable,  nevertheless,  to  express  the 
capacity  of  the  heart  for  work  in  terms  of  measure, 
terms  which  do  not  measure  that  capacity,  but  some- 
thing which  is  quite  different.  ...  A  curve  of 
syst61ic  blood  pressure  during  or  following  exercise 
may  be  an  exact  expression  of  real  events;  but  these 
events  are  blood  pressure  events  and  the  measure  is 
of  blood  pressure  and  not  of  cardiac  work  [or  cardiac 
capacity]. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  as  the  degree 
of  exercise  done  approaches  the  limit  of  an 
individual's  physical  capacity,  whether  he 
be  normal  or  affected  with  heart  disea^se^  the 
rise  in  blood  pressure  following  the  test 
shows  a  more  and  more  delayed  summit. 
With  the  extreme  in  delayed  summit  in  a 
given  person  go  symptoms  of  distress  — 
dyspnea  and  exhaustion.  Right  here  it 
should  be  said  that  a  healthy  person  un- 
trained may  show  this  sign  and  these 
symptoms  with  considerably  less  exercise 
than  a  person  with  heart  disease  who  shows 
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no  failure  and  who  has  excellent  reserve 
power. 

Two  examples  of  the  systolic  blood  pres- 
sure exercise  test  will  make  clear  some  of 
the  points  just  mentioned.  The  man  35 
years  of  age  (and  150  pounds  in  weight) 
with  rheumatic  heart  disease  and  aortic 
regurgitation,  whom  we  have  already  cited, 
is  examined  at  rest  for  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  exercise.  His  blood  pressure,  at 
first  130  mm.  Hg.  systoUc,  becomes  on  the 
second  measurement  120  mm.,  and  is 
thereafter  fixed  at  120  mm.  His  pulse  rate 
before  the  exercise  is  steady  at  76.  He  is 
then  put  through  the  test  consisting  of 
swinging  two  10-pound  dumb-bells  thirty 
times  from  the  floor  above  the  head  at  the 
rate  of  one  swing  every  two  seconds.  He 
shows  shght  breathlessness  and  weariness 
at  the  end  of  the  exfercise;  his  pulse  rate  is 
108  and  his  systolic  Wood  pressure  140  mm. 
Hg.  thirty  seconds  after  the  exercise  is 
stopped.  (Ten seconds  after  the  exercise  the 
systolic  pressure  is  130  nmi.)  One  minute 
after  the  exercise  the  blood  pressiu*e  be- 
comes 135  mm.,  and  the  pulse  rate  90;  and 
at  the  end  of  two  minutes  the  pressure  is 
125  mm.  and  the  pulse  rate  70.  This  is 
quite  a  normal  reaction. 

For  the  second  case  let  us  take  the  man 
42  years  of  age  Vith  the  syphilitic  heart 
disease  and  aortic  regurgitation,  whom  we 
have  also  cited.  He  is  put  through  exactly 
the  same  exercise  as  the  previous  man  but 
complains  of  considerable  precordial  pain 
and  is  very  breathless  at  the  end  of  the 
exercise.  His  systohc  pressure  has  gone  up 
from  his  normal  pressure  of  130  mm.  to 
145  mm.  at  the  end  of  one-half  minute,  to 
160  mm.  at  the  end  of  one  minute,  a^d 
stays  at  that  point  after  one  and  one-half 
minutes.  At  two  minutes  the  pressure  is 
150  nmi.,  and  at  three  minutes  140  mm. 
His  pulse  rate,  at  first  80,  becomes  imme- 
diately after  the  exercise  160,  at  the  end  of 
one  minute  140,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
minutes  100.    It  is  obvious  that  the  test 


more  than  taxed  the  strength  of  this  man. 
The  delayed  summit  of  the  systolic  blood 
pressure  is  here  well  marked. 

Certain  factors  enter  into  such  exercise 
tests,  however,  that  render  them  imper- 
fect. In  the  first  place,  muscles  may  be  in 
use  quite  different  from  those  exercised  in 
the  particular  occupation;  secondly,  there 
is  an  added  strain  due  to  nervous  excite- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  test;  and,  thirdly, 
the  test  lasts  but  a  few  minutes  at  the  most, 
while  the  job  in  question  lasts  several  hours 
every  day.  Thus,  only  a  very  rough  esti- 
mate of  individual  physical  and  cardiac 
ability  can  be  made  from  such  tests.  Stair- 
climbing,  running  and  hopping  are  all  open 
to  the  same  objections. 

There  are  no  short  cuts  to  determining 
the  heart's  power  that  I  know  of  which  are 
of  universal  value.  Respiratory  tests  have 
been  suggested,  such  as  the  length  of  time 
the  breath  can  be  held,  the  height  to  which 
a  mercury  column  can  be  blown,  the  length 
of  time  the  mercury  column  can  be  main- 
tained at  a  certain  height,  and  the  vital 
capacity.  As  in  the  case  of  the  exercise 
tests,  if  these  are  normal  the  individual's 
heart  cannot  be  in  a  very  bad  condition. 
The  vital  capacity  test,  which  is  the  meas- 
urement of  the  amount  of  air  that  can  be 
expired  after  a  full  inspiration,  and  the  test 
of  holding  the  breath  are  useful  measures  of 
the  degree  of  heart  failure  present.  Vital  ca- 
pacity and  the  power  of  holding  the  breath 
are  also  reduced  in  marked  psychoneurosis 
(6).  Similarly  in  these  conditions  the  car- 
bon dioxide  rebreathing  test  shows  a 
capacity  below  normal.  But  the  only  sure 
way  to  determine  whether  a  man  with 
heart  disease  can  stand  a  certain  job  is 
actually  to  try  him  out  at  it.  No  two  jobs 
are  exactly  alike  and  no  two  individuals 
have  exactly  the  same  kind  or  degree  of 
heart  disease.  A  few  minutes,  a  few  horn's, 
or  a  few  days  at  the  most  will  answer  our 
question.  Having  by  observation,  exam- 
ination and  some  simple  test  roughly  deter- 
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mined  the  fitness  of  the  mdividual,  the 
exact  measurement  of  his  strength,  cardiac 
and  general,  in  relation  to  a  certain  job 
must  come  from  the  job  itself.  We  must 
remember,  moreover,  that  it  is  possible  to 
train  a  man  for  a  job  physically  as  tvell  as 
mentally  though  he  appear  incapable  at 
the  first  trial.  There  are  occupations  for  all 
kinds  of  cardiac  cripples.  A  man  unable  to 
climb  a  flight  of  stairs  without  shortness  of 
breath  is  obviously  unfit  to  work  as  a 
freight  handler,  but  he  may  prove  very 
useful  in  keeping  the  office  files.  A  concise 
folder  has  been  published  recently  by  the 
Association  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of 
Heart  Disease  (7)  giving  Usts  of  occupa- 
tions—  both  skilled  and  unskilled  —  gen- 
erally suitable  for  people  with  heart  disease. 
This  folder  can,  I  believe,  be  obtained  on 
request  from  the  office  of  the  Association  at 
325  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 

General  Relation  of  Heart 
Disease  to  Industry 

Having  finished  this  brief  discussion  of 
the  problem  of  heart  disease  in  the  individ- 
ual worker,  I  should  like  to  conclude  with  a 
few  remarks  on  the  problem  of  the  relation 
of  heart  disease  to  industry  in  general.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
any  industrial  heart  disease.  There  is,  of 
course,  effort  syndrome,  but  for  that  indus- 
try is  not  to  blame.  The  relation  of  indus- 
try to  the  production  of  arteriosclerosis  is 
still  a  question  to  be  solved.  Arterioscle- 
rosis is  a  very  important  cause  of  heart  dis- 
ease as  I  have  said,  and  if  years  of  hard 
work  produce  arteriosclerosis,  then  indus- 
try may  be  accused  of  causing  heart  disease. 
The  factors  of  the  individual's  suscepti- 
bility to  arteriosclerosis,  of  the  exciting 
effect  of  hard  physical  or  mental  work,  and 
of  the  time  element  of  hours  of  work  per 
day  or  week  must  eventually  be  studied  and 
weighed  before  we  can  point  out  how  indus- 
try may  be  reUeved  of  the  possible  blame  of 
inducing  arteriosclerosis. 


In  helping  to  eradicate  heart  disease,  in- 
dustry should  insist  on  the  proper  physical 
examination  of  the  worker.  If  the  tonsils 
are  diseased,  their  early  removal  may  pre- 
vent rheumatic  heart  disease  or  prevent 
the  increase  of  such  disease  if  already  pres- 
ent. It  is  very  worth  while  to  try  to  eradi- 
cate rheumatic  fever  for  it  is  one  of  the 
serious  scourges  of  the  youth  of  the  land. 
If  there  is  a  history  of  syphilis,  or  if  the 
Wassermann  reaction  is  positive,  proper  in- 
tensive treatment  may  prevent  syphilitic 
heart  disease.  Proper  education  and  cam- 
paigning against  venereal  disease  (including 
the  adoption  of  prophylaxis  if  necessary) 
will  also  help,  for  syphilitic  heart  disease, 
as  I  have  already  said,  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  Early  recognition  and  treatment 
of  thyroid  disease  may  avert  thyroid  heart 
compUcations.  Avoidance  of  long-sus- 
tained excessive  physical  or  mental  effort, 
and  the  insistence  on  regular  periods  of 
relaxation  should  reduce  the  degree  of 
presenile  arteriosclerosis. 

People  should,  on  the  average,  live  far 
longer  than  they  do,  though  the  300  years 
of  age  advocated  by  the  Barnabas  Brothers 
in  Shaw's  Back  to  Methuselah  is  a  bit  too 
great  a  jump  from  our  modest  three  score 
and  ten  to  accomplish  at  the  moment.  To 
increase  the  average  life,  infectious  disease 
must  be  eradicated,  cancer  overcome,  and 
accidents  and  the  strain  of  work  reduced. 
There  is,  in  general,  too  high  a  tension  in 
American  life,  both  in  work  and  in  play. 
We  do  not  sit  long  enough  at  the  breakfast 
table  or  over  the  teacups' — we  might  do 
well  here  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  leisurely 
ways  of  the  European.  An  engine  nm  at 
high  speed  all  the  time  wears  out  too 
quickly.  The  human  machine,  too,  is 
Uable  to  break  down  eventually  with  ac- 
cident to  the  heart  or  brain. 

Not  only  may  industry  do  its  share  in  the 
prevention  of  heart  disease  but  it  may  also 
do  its  part  in  the  prevention  of  heart  failing 
in  the  individual  worker  who  has  heart  dis- 
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ease.  The  tremendous  improvement  in  the 
care  of  the  health  of  workers  carried  out  by 
industrial  concerns  all  over  the  country 
makes  it  possible  to  check  up  frequently  the 
physical  condition  of  the  worker  with  heart 
disease.  By  examinations  given  weekly  or 
monthly  or  at  intervals  as  circumstances 
demand,  the  earliest  symptoms  or  signs  of 
failure  may  be  detected  and  proper  recom- 
mendations as  to  treatment  given.  Rest  in 
bed  for  a  day  or  two  at  such  a  time  may 
.save  the  individual  weeks  of  illness  and  loss 
of  income  later.  It  may  prove  to  be  very 
valuable  insurance.  Some  of  the  cardiac 
clinics  in  New  York  meet  on  Friday  even- 
ings so  that  their  patients  may  be  advised 
to  stay  in  bed  for  the  week-end  if  necessary, 
with  little  or  no  loss  of  time  from  their  work. 
A  word  should  be  added  concerning  the 


need  of  special  vocational  training  of 
young  people  with  heart  disease  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  support  .themselves 
comfortably  later  in  life  in  occupations 
which  will  not  involve  physical  or  mental 
strain.*  Special  classes  have  already  been 
instituted  in  connection  with  the  pubUc 
school  system  of  New  York  City  with  this 
aim  in  view. 

Finally,  let  me  repeat  that  heart  disease 
and  valuable  productive  ability  may  co- 
exist in  the  same  individual.  We  must 
know  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  heart 
damage.  Knowing  this,  we  should  be  able 
properly  to  place  the  worker  by  using  our 
common  sense,  by  tests  for  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  physical  capacity  of  the 
individual,  and,  finally,  by  the  actual  test 
of  the  work  itself. 
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[ 


AT  a  time  when  we  are  taking  stock  of 
jLjL  our  resources  and  looking  for  means  of 
increasing  the  national  output  by  reducing 
our  losses  from  disease,  it  behooves  us  to 
study  not  only  the  mortality  records  but 
also  such  figures  as  are  available  to  tell  us 
what  diseases  cripple  men  and  women  and 
lower  their  standard  of  eflBciency.    The 
best  figures  to  which  we  can  turn  for  such 
information   are   those   supplied   by   the 
Ministry  of  National  Service  and  drawn 
from  their  recruiting  experiences.    From 
the  tables  which  they  have  published,  it 
appears  that  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  men 
rejected  as  unfit  for  military  service  were 
rejected  on  account  of  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart.    In  some  districts,  indeed,  this 
kind  of  disability  was  responsible  for  more 
rejections  than  any  other.  This  figure  is  to 
some  extent  discounted  by  the  fact  that 
cardiac  murmurs  were  too  readily  received 
as  evidence  of  valvular  disease  by  recruit- 
ing authorities,  the  result  being  that  many 
men  who  might  have  made  eflScient  soldiers 
were  rejected  on  inadequate  grounds.    On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  to  recollect  that  of 
the  foiu*  great  causes  of  organic  heart  dis- 
eases —  to  wit,  rheumatic  infection,  syph- 
ilis,  high  arterial  tension,   and   "senile** 
arteriosclerosis  —  the  first   alone  finds   a 
large  proportion  of  its  victims  among  per- 
sons of  military  age.   The  others  fall  with 
heavier  incidence  on  men  past  the  age  of 
40.    Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
rheumatic  heart  disease  attacks   women 
rather  oftener  than  men.    It  is  therefore 

*  Received  for  publication  May  2»  1921. 


clear  that  cardiac  disease  is  responsible 
for  a  very  great  wastage  of  the  nation*s 
strength. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  impress  upon 
the  medical  profession  the  need  for  a  more 
concerted  plan  of  attack  upon  these  dis- 
eases. Already,  in  America  at  all  events, 
there  are  signs  of  such  a  movement.  Nor 
should  we  expect  or  wish  the  profession  to 
regard  this  attack  on  disease  primarily 
from  the  commercial  standpoint.  Our 
chief  motive  for  such  an  attack  is,  and  al- 
ways ought  to  be,  the  prevention  and  relief 
of  suffering.  But  it  is  nevertheless  needful 
to  impress  upon  those  who  must  find  the 
money  essential  to  such  a  campaign,  that 
the  study  of  disease  and  its  causes  will  pay 
its  own  way,  not  at  once,  of  course,  but  as 
the  years  and  decades  go  by,  with  unfailing 
certainty. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  our  plan  of  cam- 
paign? Let  us  first  review  the  objectives, 
and  then  pass  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
strategy.  In  any  attack  upon  disease  the 
first  objective  must  always  be  out-and-out 
prevention.  Where  prevention  is  not  pos- 
sible, we  must  fall  back  upon  plans  for  the  ^ 
arrest  of  disease.  Finally,  in  cases  of  severe 
and  established  disease,  we  must  have  plans 
for  treatment,  and  these  must  include 
economic  treatment. 

First,  how  is  cardiac  disease  to  be  pre- 
vented? There  is  no  disease  that  needs 
more  time  and  energy  devoted  to  the  study 
of  its  causes  than  does  cardiac  disease. 
Even  if  the  belief,  which  I  share,  in  the 
streptococcal  origin  of  rheumatic  heart  dis- 
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ease  be  accepted,  we  are  still  far  from 
knowing  much  about  the  influence  of  such 
matters  as  climate,  soil,  density  of  popula- 
tion, and  so  forth,  on  its  initiation.  Thanks 
to  a  grant  from  the  University  of  Bristol 
Colston  Research  Society,  and  to  the  help 
of  Dr.  D.  S.  Davies  and  his  clerk,  Mr.  W. 
N.  Brown,  I  have  been  able  to  make  an 
investigation  into  the  incidence  of  rheu- 
matic heart  disease,  based  on  the  mortaUty 
records  of  Bristol.  The  results  of  this  re- 
search have  already  been  published,*  and 
I  am  looking  forward  to  an  extended  in- 
quiry into  the  same  matter  on  a  basis  of 
data  more  reliable  than  those  f  imiished  by 
death  certificates.  Even  in  cardiac  syph- 
ilis, where  so  much  is  known  as  to  the  excit- 
ing cause,  how  little  is  known  as  to  those 
factors  which  predispose  to  the  incidence 
of  the  infection  on  the  heart  rather  than  on 
some  other  organ!  And  when  we  turn  to 
those  forms  of  cardiac  disease  wWch  are 
related  to  high  arterial  tension  or  arterial 
degeneration,  or  both,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  our  study  of  their  causation  is  Uttle 
better  than  a  mass  of  conjectures. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  we  can  get  far  in 
these  researches  into  the  factors  predispos- 
ing to  disease  without  enlisting  the  help  of 
every  medical  practitioner.  Before  this  can 
be  done,  however,  medical  men  must  be 
trained  to  think  etiologically  in  the  matter 
of  heart  disease.  If  we  consult  any  of  oiu* 
textbooks  of  medicine,  we  find  that  the 
pages  devoted  to  cardiac  disease  are  divided 
into  paragraphs  on  "mitral  regurgitation," 
"heart  block,"  and  so  forth  —  titles  which 
describe  symptoms,  not  diseases.  Not  until 
they  are  replaced  by  such  headings  as  "car- 
diac rheumatism,"  "cardiac  syphilis,"  and 
so  forth,  shall  we  get  students  and  practi- 
tioners to  think  of  cardiac  disease  as 
something  with  a  tangible  beginning,  a 
plant  which  ought  not  merely  to  be  nipped 

*  Coombs,  C.  F.:  The  Incidence  of  Fatal  Rheumatic 
Heart  Disease  in  Bristol,  1876-1913.  Lancet,  1920, 
2,226. 


in  the  bud,  but  actually  to  be  prevented 
from  getting  any  place  whatever  in  the 
ground. 

This  kind  of  description  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease can  only  be  built  up  on  a  systematic 
study  of  the  whole  subject.  What  is  wanted 
is  exhaustive  examination  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  with  careful 
records  of  the  features  of  each,  and  classifi- 
cation into  such  etiological  groups  as  I  have 
already  indicated.  For  example,  we  ought 
not  to  be  content  with  recording  such  cases 
of  cardiac  syphilis  as  manifest  evidences  of 
heart  block;  every  case  of  the  disease  ought 
to  be  studied  with  the  electrocardiograph, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  block  in  its 
various  grades  noted.  When  all  such  in- 
formation has  been  duly  collected,  it  will 
be  possible  to  write  a  connected  account  of 
each  of  the  forms  of  cardiac  disease,  classi- 
fied under  headings  which  bear  reference  to 
causation.  Then  the  medical  profession  will 
be  armed  with  the  information  essential  to 
a  study  of  factors  predisposing  to  cardiac 
disease,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  get  on  with 
oiu*  task  of  finding  out  what  those  causes 
are.  As  I  have  already  said,  this  can  only 
be  carried  out  by  the  general  co-operation 
of  the  whole  profession,  and  some  better 
plan  must  be  devised  than  the  present  one, 
by  which  family  doctor,  laboratory  worker, 
and  medical  oflBcer  of  health  work  sepa- 
rately from  each  other. 

As  to  the  second  line  of  objective  — 
arrest  of  disease  in  an  early  stage  —  there 
is  Uttle  enough  to  be  said,  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  that  relates  to  rheumatic  heart 
disease  in  its  childhood  stage.  The  course 
of  this  disease  is  one  of  progress,  not  sus- 
tained or  interrupted,  but  marked  by  a 
series  of  active  phases,  each  lasting  a  few 
days  or  several  weeks.  In  a  certain  per- 
centage of  cases  the  child  is  killed  by  the 
first  of  these  phases.  In  a  very  few  there  is 
but  one  such  phase,  from  which  the  child 
recovers,  without  further  recurrence.  In 
most  cases  the  active  phase  of  the  disease 
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recurs  from  time  to  time,  each  attack  leav- 
ing the  heart  more  damaged  than  before,  so 
that  the  patient,  if  fortmiate  enough  to 
sm^ve  into  adolescence  or  adult  life,  finds 
himself  handicapped  at  the  outset  of  his 
wage-earning  career  by  a  crippled  heart. 
Only  too  often  his  education  has  been  so 
interrupted  by  the  active  phases,  which 
keep  him  away  from  school,  that  he  is  fit 
for  nothing  but  general  labor.  HI  equipped 
in  mind,  and  dangerously  crippled  in  body, 
he  has  Kttle  chance  of  doing  any  useful 
work.  It  would  be  weU  worth  while  to 
make  some  provision  for  his  education  to  be 
carried  on  quietly  during  his  periods  of  ill- 
ness or,  at  aU  events,  of  convalescence  — 
such  provision  as  is  being  fiumished  in  the 
analogous  case  of  the  tuberculous  cripple. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  building 
that  houses  the  latter,  providing  both 
treatment  and  education,  should  not  be 
used  for  the  rheumatic  child  also.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  this  is  actually  done  at  the 
Liverpool  Country  Hospital  for  children. 
The  number  of  beds  needed  in  each  large 
city  would  not  be  great;  one  might  begin 
.  with  a  dozen  in  Bristol,  for  example. 

Arrest  of  pther  forms  of  cardiac  disease 
in  an  early  stage  does  not  at  present  seem 
practicable,  though  it  is  possible  that  closer 
study  of  cardiac  syphilis  might  discover  evi- 
dences earHer  than  those  at  present  known 
to  us.  Unfortimately,  this  and  the  arterial 
types  of  cardiac  disease  attack  the  patient 
when  he  has  already  reached  or  passed  the 
watershed  of  life,  so  that  his  chance  of  ef- 
fecting successful  repair  is  smaU. 

The  third  line  of  objective  —  better 
treatment  of  established  disease  —  comes 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  only  in  its 
relation  to  the  patient's  capacity  for 
work.  One  of  the  lessons  of  the  war  has 
been  that  many  people  with  severe  cardiac 
lesions  can  nevertheless  do  a  surprising 
amount  of  work  with  impunity.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  is  difficult  for  such 
people  to  compete  in  the  open  labor  mar- 


ket with  those  whose  hearts  are  sound. 
Employers  are  surprisingly  considerate  in 
such  cases,  but  it  is  impossible,  imder  the 
industrial  conditions  of  the  moment,  to 
arrange  for  the  interrupted  work  of  these 
cripples  in  workshops  and  factories  that  are 
geared  to  run  continuously  at  a  high  rate  of 
efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the 
periods  which  many  of  them  spend  in  the 
hospital,  under  observation,  they  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  this  does  no  good  to 
their  morale.  They  would  be  better  in 
every  way  if  they  had  some  kind  of  occupa- 
tion. Workshops,  similar  to  those  provided 
for  crippled  ex-service  men,  ought  to  be 
attached  to  the  hospitals  so  that  these  pa- 
tients might  be  given  an  opportunity  of 
combining  productive  work  with  institu- 
tional treatment. 

In  order  to  bring  into  being  these  pro- 
posals, Kttle  or  no  expenditure  on  building 
would  be  needful.  All  that  is  required  in 
each  large  city,  in  each  imiversity  city  at 
aU  events,  is  that  there  should  be  such  a 
rearrangement  of  the  existing  resources  as 
to  provide  the  team  of  practitioners  spe- 
cially interested  in  cardiac  disease  with  a 
consultative  out-patient  department,  hos- 
pital beds  for  the  treatment  of  severe  cases, 
and  premises  for  the  housing  and  treatment 
over  long  periods  of  such  cases  as  I  have 
alluded  to  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs. 
The  team  must  also  have  at  its  disposal 
such  electrocardiographic  and  other  appa- 
ratus as  is  needful  for  the  careful  and 
systematic  study  of  cardiac  disease.  By 
this  means  knowledge  will  be  gained  which 
will  be  imparted  to  the  students  —  the 
practitioners  of  the  immediate  future. 
Last  but  not  least,  this  central  organization 
must  be  in  touch  with  the  practitioners  of 
the  area.  This  will  confer  benefit  in  both 
directions  —  on  the  cardiac  specialists, 
who  would  gain  the  breadth  of  view  and 
sense  of  proportion  that  close  attention  to 
one  branch  of  medicine  is  apt  to  impair; 
and    on    the    general    practitioners,    who 
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would  assimilate  and  apply  each  new  dis-  but  also  to  eflFect  such  an  economy  of  man- 

covery  as  it  was  made.  power  as  amply  to  repay  the  moderate 

As  an  outcome  of  such  co-operation  it  outlay    necessary  for  the  initiation    and 

should  be  possible  not  only  to  diminish  ap-  maintenance    of    the    organizations    pro- 

preciably  the  sum  total  of  human  suffering,  posed  in  this  article. 
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CHRONIC  MANGANESE  POISONING:  TWO  CASES* 
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IX  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  call  at- 
tention to  two  cases  of  manganese  poi- 
soning occurring  in  steel  workers  who  were 
engaged  in  handling  manganese  in  the 
Sessemer  process  of  making  steel. 

M^anganese  poisoning,  though  a  com- 
paratively rare  finding,  presents  a  symptom 
complex,  definite  and  constant  enough  to 
l>e  readily  diagnosed,  and  should  be  sus- 
pected   in   workers   handling  manganese. 
Xhis  metal  is  used  in  the  chlorine  industry 
and  to  aid  in  Uberating  chlorine  gas,  in  the 
liberation  of  oxygen,  in  dyeing,  coloring 
glass,   charging  galvanic  cells,  in  making 
lacquer,    varnish  and  oil  paints,  enamel 
and  linoleum,  and  in  marbling  soap.  Man- 
ganese i>oisoning  is  also  noted  in  workers  in 
industries   dealing  with  other  metals  or 
their  ores,  in  which  manganese  exists  as  an 
impurity,  and  it  was  under  such  conditions 
that  Casamajor  (1)  met  his  cases.    Man- 
ganese is  used  extensively  as  an  alloy  with 
nickel  and  steel. 

The  niunber  of  cases  of  manganese  poi- 
soning is  not  large  nor  is  there  an  extensive 
literature  on  the  subject.  Couper  (2),  in 
1837,  described  characteristic  symptoms  in 
workmen  in  a  chemical  factory  where  man- 
ganese dioxide  was  ground  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chlorine  for  bleaching  powder. 
In  1901  (October  7),  R.  von  Jaksch  (3) 
described  similar  symptoms  in  three  work- 
men employed  as  grinders  of  manganese 
dioxide,  but  diagnosed  the  findings  as 
atypical  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis.  H. 
£mbden  (4),  in  an  article  also  published  in 
1901  (October  15),  described  characteristic 

^  R«ceiTed  for  publication  Sept.  19,  1921. 


symptoms  in  men  employed  in  grinding 
manganese  dioxide,  and  correctly  di- 
agnosed chronic  manganese  poisoning.  In 
1903  and  1904,  respectively,  Friedel  (5)  and 
Seiflfer  (6)  reported  cases  which  presented 
characteristic  symptoms.  Several  years 
later  von  Jaksch  (7)  (8)  and  Seelert  (9) 
summed  up  the  fiif  teen  cases  of  manganese 
poisoning  in  Euroi>e  described  in  the  above- 
mentioned  articles,  and  in  1913,  Casa- 
major reported  nine  cases  occurring  in  this 
country.  In  1919,  Edsall,  Wilbur  and 
Drinker  (10)  summarized  the  literature  to 
date  and  reported  the  details  upon  three  of 
the  thirty  cases  which  they  examined. 

Etiology 

The  chief  etiological  factor  by  means  of 
which  manganese  enters  the  system  is  un- 
doubtedly coarse  dust,  though  in  the 
writers*  cases  fumes  must  have  played  a 
r61e.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  OHver  and 
others  that  most  of  our  industrial  poison- 
ings are  taken  in  the  form  of  dust,  and  not 
so  much  the  dust  which  is  inhaled  as  that 
which  is  swallowed  in  the  saliva.  In  his  re- 
ports, von  Jaksch  stated  that  no  new  cases 
developed  when  the  dust  was  abolished. 
Embden  likewise  ascribed  his  cases  to 
manganese  dioxide  dust,  as  did  also  Casa- 
major and  EdsaU,  Wilbur,  and  Drinker. 

In  order  to  supplement  these  clinical 
findings  by  analytical  data,  Reiman  and 
Minot  (11)  made  a  study  of  the  absorption 
and  elimination  of  manganese  ingested  as 
oxides  and  silicates,  in  which  they  came  to 
the  following  conclusions: 
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Ores  containing  manganese  as  oxides  and  silicates 
are  soluble  in  gastric  juice.  Manganese  is  absorbed 
in  the  blood  stream  causing  in  most  cases  a  slight 
temporary  rise  in  manganese  concentration  fol- 
lowed by  a  quick  return  to  normal.  In  none  of  the 
cases  studied  was  the  manganese  content  of  the 
blood  mcreased  by  the  ingestion  of  manganese  ores 
to  a  value  more  than  double  the  normal  level,  and  in 
some  of  the  subjects  no  increase  was  noted.  We  sug- 
gest that  individuals  of  the  first  group  would  prob- 
ably be  more  susceptible  to  manganese  poboning 
than  those  of  the  latter. 

Even  prolonged  feeding  of  large  amounts  of 
manganese  ore  to  dogs  failed  to  produce  significant 
changes  in  manganese  content  of  blood  and  tissues 
or  to  cause  any  pathological  symptoms.  Manganese 
ores  are  thus  very  non-toxic  and  in  order  to  produce 
symptoms  of  poisoning  must  be  ingested  by  individ- 
uals who  are  peculiarly  susceptible.  Clinical  expe- 
rience [10]  has  demonstrated  that  such  persons  are 
extremely  rare. 

Symptoms 

Edsall,  Wilbur  and  Drinker  (10),  who 
have  made  a  careful  review  of  the  subject 
of  manganese  poisoning  and  have  reported 
cases  of  their  own,  summarize  the  symp- 
tomatology thus: 

As  we  have  seen  chronic  manganese  poisoning  the 
following  findings  make  the  syndrome.  We  have 
numbered  them  in  the  most  common  order  of  ap- 
pearance. It  is  difficult  to  emphasize  in  any  written 
description  the  clearness  with  which  the  symptoms 
come  out  and  the  ease  with  which  the  diagnosis  can 
be  made. 

1.  A  history  of  work  in  manganese  dust  for  at 
least  three  months. 

2.  Languor  and  sleepiness. 

3.  Stolid,  mask-like  facies. 

4.  Low  monotonous  voice.     Economical  speech. 

5.  Muscular  twitching,  varying  in  degree  from 
a  fine  tremor  of  the  hands  to  gross  rhythmical  move- 
ments of  the  arms,  legs,  trunk  and  head. 

6.  Cramps  in  the  calves  and  a  complaint  of 
stiffness  in  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  the  cramps  usually 
coming  on  at  night  and  becoming  worse  after  a  day 
of  exertion. 

7.  Slight  increase  in  tendon  reflexes. 

8.  Ankle  and  patellar  clonus.  Frequently  by 
stretching  any  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  it  is  pos- 


sible to  elicit  rhythmical  contractions.    Romberg 
sign  is  inconstant;  there  is  no  incoordination. 
9.  Retropulsion  and  propulsion. 

10.  A  peculiar  slapping  gait.  The  patient  keeps 
as  broad  a  base  as  possible,  endeavoring  involun- 
tarily to  avoid  propulsion.  The  shoes  are  worn 
.evenly  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  convince  our- 
selves of  the  pronounced  tendency  to  walk  on  the 
region  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints,  a  feature 
strongly  emphasized  by  von  Jaksch  [7]. 

11.  Occasionally,  uncontrollable  laughter;  less 
frequently,  crying. 

12.  Uniformly  absent  are  any  disturbances  of 
deep  or  superficial  sensation,  eye  changes,  rectal, 
genito-urinary  or  gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  re- 
actions of  degeneration,  blood,  urine,  and  spinal 
fluid  alterations*  It  is  significant  that,  unlike  lead, 
manganese  produces  no  life-shortening  degenei^- 
ticms.  Seriously  poiscmed  men  are  long-lived  cripples. 
The  metal  apparently  makes  a  very  definite  attack 
upon  some  non-vital  portion  of  the  neuromuscular 
system,  destroys  it  thoroughly,  if  time  for  action  is 
permitted,  and  leaves  the  victim  quite  well  in  every 
other  respect. 

We  have  never  seen  either  the  salivation  or  edema 
described  in  foreign  cases. 

Pathology 

The  pathology  of  this  condition  is  not 
clear.  Von  Jaksch  reported  that  he  never 
found  any  pathological  lesions  postmor- 
tem, but  he  does  not  state  the  details  of  his 
investigation.  Casamajor  had  an  autopsy 
in  but  one  of  his  cases.  He  reported  the 
appearance  of  degeneration  in  the  longitu- 
dinal fibres  of  the  pons  in  isolated  bundles 
lying  mostly  close  to  the  raph6.  This  degen- 
eration was  seen  only-in  the  pons.  He  was 
imable  to  reproduce  it  in  rabbits  or  dogs. 

Further  autopsy  studies  of  these  cases 
would  be  desirable,  but  as  the  patients  do 
not  die  of  manganese  poisoning  per  se^  and 
as  cases  of  the  poisoning  are  comparatively 
rare,  little  is  known  of  the  pathology. 

Treatment 

Prophylaxis  is  the  only  hope  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  manganese  poisoning.  In- 
asmuch as  dust  was  the  means  by  which 
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IK>isoning  occurred  in  the  writers'  cases,  it 
is  clear  that,  in  order  to  remove  all  possibil- 
ity of  poisoning,  dust  must  be  eliminated 
from  processes  in  which  workers  handle 
manganese.  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished, 
the  process  should  be  rearranged  or  discon- 
tinued, as  it  was  in  the  plant  in  question. 

General  eliminative  measures  by  means 
of  the  kidneys,  skin  and  intestines,  etc.,  are 
indicated,  but  little  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  way  of  improvement  imder  such  treat- 
ment. 

Prognosis 

In  patients  manifesting  minor  symp- 
toms, recovery  may  take  place.  If,  how- 
ever, the  patient  has  progressed  to  more 
advanced  stages,  the  disease  may  be  ar- 
rested, but  a  cure  will  not  be  forthcoming. 
The  disease  is  not  fatal,  and  the  condition 
of  the  patient  continues  for  months  or 
years  without  change. 

Report  of  Cases 

The  writers'  two  cases  occurred  in  work- 
men who  were  occupied  in  the  process  of 
making  manganese  steel.  A  few  words  con- 
cerning the  process  may  elucidate  the  en- 
vironment in  which  they  worked. 

In  the  Bessemer  process  for  making  steel, 
molten  iron  from  the  blast  furnaces  is  car- 
ried in  large  ladles  to  the  converters,  which 
are  retorts  shaped  like  an  egg  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  small  end  cut  ofiF.  These  con- 
verters are  pivoted  near  the  center  and  are 
so  made  that  there  are  openings  in  the 
lower  end  from  which  heated  gases  may  be 
blown  through  the  molten  jron,  for  the 
purpose  of  oxidizing  a  part  of  the  carbon 
which  is  in  solution  in  the  molten  iron. 
When  this  carbon  is  oxidized  to  a  certain 
point,  the  resulting  mixture  is  known  as 
steel. 

The  molten  iron  from  the  blast  furnace  is 
poured  directly  into  the  opening  in  the  top 
of  the  converter,  after  which  the  blast  is 


turned  on  and  the  gases  are  forced  through 
the  molten  iron.  When  the  oxidation  has 
progressed  suflBciently,  the  blast  is  shut  off 
and  the  converter  is  tilted  so  that  the  mol- 
ten steel,  which  remains,  runs  from  the 
opening  in  the  top  into  a  large  ladle  which 
is  suitably  placed  to  receive  the  steel  as  it 
pours  from  the  converter.  From  this  ladle 
the  steel  is  withdrawn  into  moulds,  and, 
after  cooling,  forms  what. is  known  as  an 
ingot.  The  ingot  is  then  made  into  the 
various  shapes  desired. 

In  the  process  of  making  manganese 
steel,  manganese  is  added  to  the  steel  in  a 
definite  proportion  and  it  immediately  dif- 
fuses through  the  mass  of  steel.  When  the 
manganese  is  fused  in  the  electric  furnace, 
a  definite  amount  of  molten  manganese  is 
added  to  the  steel  and  there  results  a  prod- 
uct, the  composition  of  which  is  uniform. 
Previous  to  the  use  of  the  electric  furnace 
the  solid  manganese  was  added  to  the 
molten  iron  as  it  came  from  the  blast  fur- 
nace, and  in  the  oxidation  process  a  portion 
of  the  manganese  was  also  oxidized,  so  that 
the  resulting  composition  of  the  steel  was 
not  so  definite  nor  so  imiform. 

In  the  operation  of  the  electric  furnace 
there  are  three  large  carbon  electrodes,  and 
the  electric  arc  between  these  electrodes 
generates  the  heat  which  causes  the  fusion 
of  the  manganese.  The  electric  furnace  in 
use  at  the  plant  in  question,  when  the  two 
cases  of  manganese  poisoning  occurred,  was 
a  large  steel  chamber  lined  with  firebrick 
and  provided  with  two  openings  —  one  a 
sliding  door  (Figure  la)  through  which  the 
solid  chimks  of  manganese  were  shoveled 
into  the  interior,  the  other  a  small  opening 
connected  with  a  spout  (Figure  16)  from 
which  the  molten  manganese  was  poured 
into  a  small  ladle.  The  molten  manganese  in 
this  small  ladle  was  poured  into  the  molten 
steel  which  had  just  been  poured  from 
the  converter  into  the  largeladle.  When  the 
sliding  door  was  open  for  recharging  the 
furnace,  the  heat  within  the  furnace  was 
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,  so  intense  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
brown  manganese  fumes  from  the  furnace ' 
escaped  from  the  door  into  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  and  entered  the  mouth,  throat, 
and  lungs  of  any  person  who  was  in  the 
vicinity.    Mr.   S.,  .superintendent  of  the 


Fig.  1.  —  Electric  furnace  which  was  located  in  a  room 
about  25  feet  square. 

(a)  Charging  door,  into  which  the  manganese  was 
shoveled.  At  each  charge  the  door  was  open  long  enough  to 
allow  150  pounds  to  be  shoveled  in  —  about  fifteen  seconds 
—  and  during  this  time  the  fumes  escaped  freely. 

(6)  Spout  from  which  liquid  manganese  was  poured  and 
from  which  fumes  escaped  in  large  quantities. 


Bessemer  department,  stated  that  there 
was  the  same  taste  to  the  smoke  that  he  had 
experienced  when  manganese  had  pre- 
viously been  ground  and  the  dust  had  en- 
tered his  mouth,  and  he  believed  that  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  manganese 
in  the  smoke  which  escaped.  At  his  sugges- 
tion, therefore,  the  fumes  from  the  electric 


furnace  were  analyzed,  and  were  found  to 
contain  a  high  percentage  of  manganese, 
as  did  also  the  dust  on  the  ledges  in  the 
same  room.   (See  Table  1.) 

TABLE  1.  — ANALYSIS  OF  COARSE  DUST  AND 
FUMES  FROM  ELECTRIC  FURNACE 


Substanoe 


SiO, 

Si 

Carbon 

Fe,0, 

Al  A 

Mn 

CaO 

MgO 

Phosphorus! 
As J 


Analysia  of  Coane 

Dust  from  Electric 

Furnace 


17.14 

17.18 
9.46 
6.S6 

S8.16 
1.40 
5.28 

0.13 


Analysis  of  Fumes 

from  Electric 

Furnace 


% 
23.38 

8.87 
19.30 

2.26 

6.54 
18.72 

4.56 
15.50 


Such  was  the  environment  in  which  were 
employed  the  two  workmen  whose  his- 
tories are  given  below. 

Case  1.  History.  —  N.  V.,  an  Italian,  25  years 
old,   was   examined   first   on   Feb.    1,    1916,   and 
subsequently  at  various   times  during  the   early 
months  of  that  year.  He  gave  the  history  of  always 
being  well  and  never  having  had  any  accidents  or  in- 
juries or  bad  habits.  He  did  not  drink  or  smoke.   He 
had  been  in  this  country  ten  years.    He  had  been 
married  four  years;  his  wife  had  been  previously 
married  but  had  never  had  any  children.   He  began 
working  for  the  Steel  Company  on  Sept.  25,  1912,  as 
a  laborer,  and  continued  as  a  laborer  until  Feb.  16, 
1914,  when  he  was  transferred  to  work  as  a  charger 
at  the  electric  furnace  where  ferro-manganese  was 
fused  before  it  was  added  to  the  converter  to  make 
manganese  steel.    He  continued  in  this  work  until 
the  time  of  examination  when  his  foreman  foiuid  it 
necessary  to  change  his  employment  on  accoimt  of 
increasing  menlaJ  dullness. 

Conversation  with  the  patient  and  his  wife  brought 
out  the  facts  that  early  in  October,  1915  he  began 
to  be  sleepy  and  indifferent,  and  that  during  Christ- 
mas week  he  took  no  interest  in  the  festivities,  Mrhich 
he  had  greatly  enjoyed  in  previous  years.  Shortly 
after  Christmas  his  wife  noticed  that  he  was  often 
tremulous,  especially  at  the  table,  that  this  condi- 
tion persisted  during  sleep,  and  that  he  was  rather 
disposed  to  stagger  on  his  feet  as  though  he  Mrere 
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drunk.  Moreover,  about  the  same  time  he  would 
walk  backwards  and  occasionally  would  fall  back- 
wards. Two  or  three  times  in  succession,  while  try- 
ing to  put  up  some  window  shades,  he  lost  his  bal- 
ance, finally  falling  backwards  to  the  floor. 

Sometimes  his  wife  noticed  that  his  face  was  very 
red,  and  she  said  that  it  looked  different  —  meaning 
that  his  expression  was  different.  She  also  noticed 
that  he  would  laugh  frequently  without  any  appar-* 
ent  cause,  contrary  to  his  former  way  of  doing. 
Sometimes  he  would  laugh  at  whatever  was  said  to 
him.  She  noticed,  too,  that  he  had  difficulty  in 
coughing  and  that  he  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
cou^  up  the  accumulations  in  his  throat. 

The  patient  complained  of  weakness  in  his  hands 
and  legs  since  Christmas  of  1915,  and  noticed  that 
when  going  downstairs  his  legs  trembled  and  he  felt 
insecure.  He  always  staggered  backwards  when  he 
lost  his  balance.  He  made  no  complaint  of  loss  of 
sphincter  control  or  of  sexual  disability. 

His  wife  said  that  his  memory  was  all  right.  She 
noticed  that  his  neck  gradually  became  larger  and 
that,  although  formerly  he  had  worn  a  size  15  collar 
with  comfort,  a  number  16  now  seemed  rather  tis^ht 
for  him.  He  did  not  complain  of  headache,  and  his 
appetite  remained  good  and  his  bowels  were  regukur. 
She  stated  that  at  times  his  speech  was  normal  but 
that  olten  it  was  necessary  to  ask  a  question  several 
times  and  even  to  speak  sharply  before  an  answer 
was  obtained.  She  also  noticed  that  in  friendly 
scuffles  she  was  stronger  than  her  husband,  whereas 
fonnerly  the  reverse  was  true.  His  disposition,  she 
said,  was  becoming  ugly  and  he  had  attacks  of  vio- 
lent temper  which  were  quite  short  in  duration.  In 
one  of  these  fits  of  anger  he  threw  a  piece  of  soap  at 
her,  striking  her  side  and  bruising  it.  Inunediately 
after  this  he  showed  that  he  was  sgrry  that  he  had 
hurt  her. 

Exannnaiion  of  PatierU.  —  The  patient  was  a  very 
strong  muscled,  thick-set  Italian.  His  face  was  ex- 
pressionless and  mask-like.  (Figure  2.)  Over  the 
nose  and  each  cheek,  somewhat  in  the  conmion  dis- 
trihuUcm  of  lupus,  there  was  distinct  etythema, 
which  whitened  to  finger  pressure,  and  on  the  left 
cheek  there  was  some  scaliness.  He  closed  his  eyes, 
moved  all  his  facial  muscles,  protruded  his  tongue  in 
the  middle  line,  and  the  tongue  was  not  tremulous. 
He  held  bis  lips  firmly  under  expiratory  effort.  He 
gave  a  short  whistle  but  no  longer  whistled  con- 
tinuously as  he  had  been  m  the  habit  of  doing.  He 
had  difficulty,  apparently,  in  taking  a  deep  inspira- 
tion;  repeated  efforts  failed  of  the  desired  result,  and 
daring  the  examination  he  seemed  to  be  disturbed  at 
times  with  an  accumulation  of  mucus  in  his  throat. 
Rngcr  to  nose  test  was  accurate  but  irregularly 


tremulous.  The  patient  stood  well  with  his  eyes 
closed,  but  not  so  well  on  his  left  foot  as  on  his  right. 
He  walked  in  a  rather  uncertain  fashion,  though  not 
in  a  definitely  atypical  way.  Reflexes  were  normal 
throughout. 

The  patient  signed  his  name  and  wrote  his  street 
number  with  comparative  readiness,  but  his  writing 


Fio.  2.  —  (Case  1.)    Showing  the  characteristic  expres- 
sionless and  mask-like  facies. 


was  cramped  and  his  wife  said  that  it  was  different 
from  what  it  used  to  be.  His  arterial  pressure  was 
70-98,  with  a  pulse  of  80.  His  tremor  was  not  much 
exaggerated  on  volition;  he  poured  water  from  one 
test  tube  to  another  fairly  well.  There  was  no  body 
tremor,  no  tremor  at  rest.  He  articulated  every,  word 
but  not  clearly,  and  his  speech  was  muffled  and 
difficult  to  understand,  seemingly  because  of  the 
motionless  condition  of  his  lips  and  mouth  parts  in 
the  effort  of  speech.   At  times  during  the  interview 
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he  did  a  little  laughing  without  its  being  apropos, 
and  at  other  times  he  laughed  at  something  that  was 
said  which  he  may  have  considered  amusing  (Figure 
S).  Voluntary  strength  and  grasp  and  resistive 
movements  at  the  elbow  and  shoulder  and  in  the 


Fig.  3.  —  (Case  1.)  Unmotive  laughter  was  a  prominent 
symptom  in  this  case. 


lower  extremity  seemed  to  be  very  great,  in  spite  of 
his  complaints  of  weakness. 

During  the  examination  the  patient  stepped  off  the 
scales  backward  and  was  unable  to. stop  until  he  had 
walked  backward  to  the  opposite  wall,  a  distance  of 
About  12  feet.  Then  it  was  noted  that  if  he  were 
given  a  slight  push  in  a  backward  direction  he  would 
walk  back  several  steps  before  recovering  his  bal- 
ance. He  expressed  no  sense  of  fear  of  falling  and 
smiled  as  he  walked  back. 

While  the  patient  was  in  the  hospital  for  observa- 


tion it  was  noted  that  he  slept  a  great  deal  during  the 
day  as  well  as  at  night.  His  pulse,  temperature  and 
respirations  were  normal. 

An  X-ray  examination  failed  to  reveal  any  pa- 
thology in  the  lungs  or  gastro-intestinal  tract.  His . 
urine  was  normal.  His  feces  and  urine  were  examined 
for.  traces  of  manganese,  but  none  was  found..  A 
Wassermann  test  on  the  patient's  blood  gave  a  frank 
negative  reaction.  Blood  examination  showed 
hemoglobm  85  per  cent.,  white  cells  7,250,  red  count 
5,640,000.  As  a  probable  explanation  of  this  un- 
usually high  erythrocyte  count,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  there  was  added  to  the  ferro-manganese  at 
intervals  a  certain  amount  of  limestone  and  coke, 
and  it  is  possible  that  there  was  a  sufficient  amoimt 
of  carbon  monoxide  given  off  from  this  coke  —  there 
being  no  air  supply  to  the  interior  of  the  furnace  — 
to  produce  a  mild  form  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning. 

Case  2.  History,  —  S.  K.,  a  Hungarian,  aged  32, 
a  married  man,  without  children,  had  been  in  the 
employment  of  the  Steel  Company  since  Feb.  17, 
1906,  but  he  was  laid  off  on  account  of  lack  of  em- 
ployment on  March  6, 1908,  and  he  returned  to  work 
on  Oct.  20, 1908.  During  this  time  he  was  employed 
as  a  runner  in  the  converter  until  May  7, 1918,  when 
he  became  a  weigher  at  the  electric  furnace,  weigh- 
ing the  manganese  in  the  ladle  as  it  was  poured  from 
the  furnace.  He  was  doing  this  work  until  the  latter 
part  of  1915,  when  he  found  that  he  was  unable  to 
continue.  On  Jan.  31, 1916,  Mr.  S.,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Bessemer  department,  stated  that  this 
man  had  for  some  time  past  been  a  very  able  axid 
efficient  workman  but  that  he  had  noticed  a  gradual 
decrease  in  his  energy  and  mental  acuteness,  and 
had  thought  that  he  was  becoming  lazy.  Mr.  S.  said 
that  the  man  seemed  to  be  dull  mentally  and  that  his 
movements  were  sluggish,  and  that  when  asked  'why  . 
his  work  was  so  poor  he  responded  that  he  did  not 
know,  and  seemed  indifferent.  ^ 

This  patient  was  examined  first  on  Feb.  1,  1916, 
and  has  been  under  observation  at  various  times 
since.  Wlien  questioned,  he  stated  that  he  never  had 
any  serious  illness,  accidents, .  or  dissipated  habits. 
A  little  over  a  year  before  the  first  examination,  he 
began  to  notice  that  he  was  having  some  difficulty  in 
walking  —  a  tendency  to  trot  forward  or  badrward 
when  first  starting  off,  and  a  little  trouble  in  going 
down  hill  or  downstairs.  He  had  no  feelings  of 
dizziness,  however.  He  said  also  that  he  had  some 
numbness  in  his  fingers  and  his  toes.  About  tlus 
time  his  speech  became  muffled  and  indistinct.  He 
became  weak,  and  had  continued  so  up  to  the  time  of 
examination. 

Examination  qf  Patient,  —  At  the  time  of  the  first 
examination,  the  patient  presented  a  peculiar  f  aeial 
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expression,  a  mask-like  face  (Figure  4),  commonly 
with  the  contours  and  appearance  of  a  fixed  smile 
which  showed  his  teeth.  This  was  not  invariable,  but 
was  frequently  present  and  tended  to  be  rather  per- 
sistent. He  walked  fairly  well,  but  said  that  he  had 


Pig.  4.  —  (Case  SL)  This  patient  presented  a  peculiar 
facial  expression,  mask-like  face,  with  the  appearance  of  A 
tfight,  contmual,  fixed  smile. 

an  inclination  to  hurry  ahead  and  he  did,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  walk  with  rather  short,  hastening  steps.  He 
also  indicated  that  at  times  he  ran  backwards.  He 
said  that  he  slept  well,  had  a  good  appetite,  good 
digesti(Hi,  good  bowel  action,  entire  control  of  the 
Wadder,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  sexual  ability. 
He  said  that  he  had  no  sensory  disturbance,  but  his 
hands  were  cold  and  cyanotic,  and  the  nutrition  of 
the  cutkJe  about  the  nails  did  not  seem  to  be  good — 
that  is,  there  was  a  suggestion  of  glossiness  about 
the  skin. 


Cranial  nerves  seemed  to  be  all  normal  as  to  vol- 
untary control  and  as  far  as  reflexes  were  concerned. 
The  deep  reflexes  were  also  all  present  and  about 
normal,  certainly  not  at  all  exaggerated.  This  was 
true  of  heel  jerks,  knee  jerks,  wrist  and  elbow  jerks. 


'  Fig.  6.  —  (Case  2,)  Unmotive  laughter  was  a  prominent 
symptom  in  this  case  also. 

f  The  patient's  writing  was  small  and  cramped  and 
attempts  to  write  a  larger  script  even  with  a  pencil 
failed.  He  wrote,  however,  with  readiness  and  even 
with  a  fair  amount  of  speed  for  a  laboring  man.  He 
said  that  he  could  read  and  write  but  that  he  did  not 
spend  any  time  in  reading.  His  speech  was  par- 
ticularly peculiar.  He  talked  with  lips  slightly  re- 
tracted and  motionless,  teeth  almost  together,  tongue 
apparently  inunobile,  and  his  voice  was  low  and 
monotonous,  the  enunciation  deliberate  and  ob- 
scured.  He  tended  to  answer  in  monosyllables,  and 
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seemed  to  have  great  difficulty  in  fonnulating  a  sen- 
tence. When  asked  how  long  he  had  worked  on  the 
furnace,  he  undertook  to  say  that  he  had  worked  two 
years  and  eight  months,  and  after  a  long  pause  one 
could  understand  the  "two,"  and  he  drawled  "aaaa" 
for  a  long  time  until  it  seemed  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  enunciate  anything  at  all,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  continuous  drawling  "a,"  dropped  out 
''eight  months"  rather  abruptly.  It  was  impossible 
to  understand  him  when  he -attempted  to  explain 
anything,  and  anything  besides  ''yes"  and  "no" 
could  be  understood  only  with  considerable  uncer-  . 
tainty  and  guessing,  yet  he  seemed  mentally  dear 
though  apathetic. 

No  decided  tremor  was  observable,  but  upon  hav- 
ing the  patient  extend  his  fingers  one  could  see  and 
feel  a  tremulousness  in  the  hands  and  arms,  with 
some  lack  of  co-ordinate  control  of  the  phalanges  of 
the  fingers.  He  poured  water  from  one  tube  to  an- 
other with  steadiness  and  precision.  He  made  all 
sorts  dP  indicated  voluntary  movements  with  readi- 
ness. His  grasp  was  greatly  weakened  in  both  hands, 
and  his  ability  to  resist  passive  movements  com- 
municated to  his  arms,  especially  at  the  elbows  by 
the  contraction  of  the  biceps,  was  reduced.  The  leg 
muscles  also  seemed  somewhat  weakened.  The  eye 
grounds  were  normal. 

Examination  of  the  blood  showed  hemoglobin  90 
per  cent.,  leukocytes  8,000,  erythrocytes  6,400,000. 
This  unusually  high  red  cell  count  was  the  result  of 
a  mild  form  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning,  the  ex- 
planation of  which  is  noted  in  the  preceding  case. 
A  Wassermann  examination  of  the  blood  was  nega- 


tive. A  chemical  analysb  of  the  urine  and  feces 
showed  no  trace  of  manganese.  The  urine  examina- 
tion was  otherwise  negative.  An  X-ray  examination 
of  the  limgs  showed  no  evidence  of  manganese  in- 
filtration. The  patient's  temperature,  pulse  and 
respirations  were  normal.  A  tendency  to  sleep  and 
unmotive  laughter  were  marked  symptoms  (Figure 

5). 

In  May,  1917,  it  was  noted  that  there  was  a 
marked  falling  out  of  the  patient's  hair,  and  on  the 
right  side  along  the  hair  line  above  and  behind  the 
right  ear  for  a  length  of  5  inches,  there  was  an  area 
about  1  inch  wide  which  was  entirely  denuded  of 
hair.  The  hair  in  other  parts  of  the  scalp  was  easily 
removed  by  slight  pulling. 


The   'diagnosis    of   chronic   manganese 
poisoning  in  these  two  cases  was  fij'st  made 
by  Dr.  Huey.   The  neurological  examina- 
tions were  later  made  by  Dr.  Archibald. 
Church  who  confirmed  the  diagnosis. 

The  operation  of  the  electric  furnace, 
which  was  used  to  melt  the  manganese 
compounds,  was  discontinued  when  it  was 
established  that  these  men  were  suffering 
from  chronic  manganese  poisoning.  This 
was  done  because  no  practical  way  was 
found  to  eliminate  entirely  the  dust  and 
fumes  from  the  furnace  when  it  was  in 
operation. 
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Introduction 

WITH  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  World  War,  the  pre- 
vention of  poisoning  among  American 
mimition  workers  presented  a  public  health 
problem  of  considerable  importance.  Pre- 
vious experience  in  other  countries  had 
demonstrated  that  the  productiveness  of 
noiimition  plants  was  dependent,  to  a  large 
extent,  on  the  prevention  of  such  poisoning. 
Protection  of  the  health  of  thousands  of 
workers  engaged  in  this  industry  was  also  ^ 
matter  of  much  concern.  Our  allies.  Great 
Britain  in  particular,  had  fortunately  given 
this  matter  serious  thought  and  consider- 
able scientific  work  had  been  done  with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  health  hazards  in 
munition  plants. 

The  most  impK)rtant  explosives  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  shells  l^elong  to  the 
group  of  nitro  derivatives  of  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons, aniline  and  phenol.  Among  these 
nitro -compounds,  trinitrotoluene  (com- 
monly called  T.N.T.,  triton,  or  trotyl)  was 
predominantly  used  in  this  country  and  in 
England  on  a  very  large  scale.  Inasmuch  as 
the  experience  with  this  explosive  in  Great 
Britain  had  caUed  attention  to  the  serious 
health  hazards  connected  with  its  manu- 
facture, and  especially  its  handling  in  the 
filling  of  high  explosive  sheUs,  there  ap- 
peared soon  after  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  several  articles  dealing 
with  this  subject. 

In  the  Public  Health  Report  of  Nov.  16, 
1917,  Surgeon  J.  W.  Schereschewsky  (1),  of 
the  United  States  PubUc  Health  Service, 
gave  an  expose  of  the  practical  aspects  of  the 

*  The  details  and  the  methods  used  in  this  investiga- 
tion will  be  found  in  Hygienic  Laboratory  Bulletin  No.  126. 
Received  for  publication  Sept.  21,  1921. 


problem  as  ascertained  by  an  inspection  of 
the  plants  where  T.N.T.  was  manufactured 
or  used  in  the  fiUing  of  shells.  W.  G.  Hud- 
son (2)  (3),  medical  director  of  the  Du  Pont 
Company,  and  Alice  Hamilton  (4),  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  ako 
contributed  papers  dealing  with  T.N.T. 
poisoning  in  factories  in  this  country. 
H.  S.  Martland  (5)  described  the  first  fatal 
case  of  T.N.T.  poisoning  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States. 

Although  no  accurate  statistics  were 
available  on  the  incidence  of  T.N.T.  poison- 
ing in  this  country,  inspection  of  various 
factories  engaged  in  this  industry  had 
shown  that  the  health  of  a  considerable 
number  of  workers  was  aflFected  by  the  con- 
stant contact  with  T.N.T.  *  Being  charged 
by  Congress  with  the  safeguarding  of  the 
health  of  the  civil  population,  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  to  undertake  an  investigation  of 
the  best  ways  and  means  for  the  prevention 
of  T.N.T.  poisoning,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
evident  that  the  available  information  was 
not  adequate  enough  to  lay  down  safe  rules 
for  this  purpose.  For  instance,  no  satisfac- 
tory data  were  known  as  to  the  production 
and  characteristics  of  T.N.T.  poisoning  in 
animals,  data  which  were  obviously  needed 
to  serve  as  a  firm  basis  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  nature,  diagnosis,  and  prevention 
of  T.N.T.  poisoning  in  man.  Accurate  ob- 
servations were  also  lacking  in  regard  to  the 
degree  of  contamination  of  factory  air  with 
T.N.T.  undfer  various  conditions,  data 
which  are  essential  for  purposes  of  proper 
ventilation  of  these  plants.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  Hygienic  Laboratory  imdertook  a 
co-operative  investigation,  the  Division  of 
Chemistry  concerning  itself  with  (1)  the 
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determination  of  the  vapor  pressure  of 
T.N.T.  at  various  temperatures  and  the 
amount  of  T.N.T.  present  in  the  air  of 
various  parts  of  a  shell-filling  plant,  and  (2) 
the  quantitative  determination  of  T.N.T.  or 
its  derivatives  in  the  urine.  The  Division  of 
Pharmacology  was  charged  with  the  study 
of  the  pharmacological  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem, with  particular  reference  to  (1)  the 
elaboration  of  reliable  and  simple  tests  for 
the  diagnosis  of  mild  poisoning,  (2)  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  channels  of  absorption  to 
the  poison  by  the  animal  body,  (3)  th,e  dis- 
covery of  prophylactic  methods,  etc.  It 
was  in  the  nature  of  the  problem  that  the 
practical  aspects  deahng  with  the  recogni- 
tion and  prevention  of  T.N.T.  poisoning 
should  receive  the  major  attention,  al- 
though a  number  of  very  interesting  obser- 
vations were  made  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
blood  destruction  and  regeneration. 

The  data  included  in  this  report  deal 
with  the  work  done  by  the  Division  of 
pharmacology.  They  are  divided  into  two  ^ 
parts,  the  first  one  dealing  with  experi- 
mental T.N.T.  poisoning  as  produced  in 
dogs,  and  the  second  with  the  investigation 
of  T.N.T.  poisoning  in  a  large  shell-filling 
plant.  The  results  obtained  by  the  Division 
of  Chemistry  will  be  published  elsewhere. 

Experimental  T.N.T.  Poisoning  in 
Animals 

As  previously  stated,  the  literature  con- 
tains little  satisfactory  information  con- 
cerning the  production  of  typical  T.N.T. 
poisoning  in  animals.  White  and  Hay 
(6),  on  the  basis  of  a  few  experiments  on 
cats  and  rabbits,  considered  T.N.T.  "as 
not  poisonous  under  ordinary  use.'*  Moore, 
Webster,  and  Wyon  (7)  state  that  they 
were  not  successful  in  producing  toxic  symp- 
toms in  guinea-pigs  exposed  for  several 
weeks  to  T.N.T.  fumes  in  factories,  whereas 
kittens  under  similar  conditions   showed 


evidence  of  poisoning  (cyanosis).  The 
animal  work  of  these  investigators  was 
largely  confined  to  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs, 
which  were  given  one  or  a  few  large  doses, 
ranging  from  10  to  9,000  mg.  per  kilo  body 
weight.  The  British  report,  while  contain- 
ing extremely  valuable  information,  does 
not  include  any  really  satisfactory  informa-* 
tion  on  T.N.T.  poisoning  in  animals.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  species  of  animals 
selected  for  the  work  happened  to  be  highly 
resistant  to  the  toxic  action  of  T.N.T.  It  is, 
of  course,  possible  to  kill  even  a  highly  re- 
sistant animal  with  massive  doses  of  the 
poison,  but  it  is  questionable  as  to  whether 
the  symptoms  and  pathological  changes 
thus  produced  correspond  to  those  found  in 
T.N.T.  workers  who,  according  to  clinical 
observers,  must  be  exposed  to  T.N.T.  for  at 
least  four  weeks. 

During  the  progress  of  our  work  a  brief 
abstract  of  the  work  of  Kramer  and  Meier- 
hof  (8)  appeared,  in  which  these  authors 
reported  some  experiments  dealing  with 
T.N.T.  poison  in  dogs.  They  noted  the 
following  symptoms:  vomiting,  diarrhea, 
depression,  and  weakness.  Examination  of 
the  blood  revealed  the  presence  of  a  leuko- 
cytosis, polychromasia,  and  an  increase  in 
nucleated  red  blood  cells.  The  necropsy 
findings  were  negative,  with  the  exception 
of  a  moderate  degree  of  central  degenera- 
tion in  the  liver  and  an  increase  of  blood 
pigment  in  the  bone  marrow,  lymph  nodes, 
and  spleen.  They  called  attention  to  the 
absence  of  any  lesions  which  might  explain 
the  death  of  the  animals,  particularly  the 
absence  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  find  a 
highly  susceptible  animal. 

General  Plan  of  Investigation 

Preliminary  experiments  with  guinea- 
pigs  and  albino  rats  confirmed  the  pre- 
viously noted  statements  of  the  British 
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investigators  that  these  animals  are  highly 
resistant  to  T.N.T.  That  the  animals  ab- 
sorbed the  poison  was  evident  from  the 
change  in  the  color  of  the  urine  and  the 
positive  Webster  test.  In  rats  the  urine 
contains  a  bright  pink  pigment  after 
T.N.T.  is  given  either  by  mouth  or  sub- 
cutaneously.  The  first  few  experiments 
with  dogs  and  cats,  however,  showed  that 
these  animals  jievelop  the  typical  symp- 
toms which  are  seen  in  T.N.T  poisoning  in 
man.  Dogs  were  finally  chosen  for  this  in- 
vestigation as  these  animals  seemed  to  be 
sensitive  to  T.N.T.  and  as  they  were  of 
suflBciently  large  size  to  permit  the  frequent 
withdrawal  of  small  quantities  of  blood  for 
examination. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  T.N.T.  poisoning 
in  munition  workers  is  essentially  of  a 
chronic  nature  requiring  several  weeks  or 
even  months  for  its  full  development,  it  was 
desirable  to  produce  an  analogous  condition 
in  dogs  by  the  repeated  administration  of 
relatively  small  doses  of  T.N.T.  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  A  small  number  of  experi- 
ments dealt  with  a  study  of  acute  poison- 
ing. For  this  purpose  a  single  large  dose 
(100  mg.  per  kilo)  of  the  poison  was  given. 

For  the  production  of  chronic  poisoning 
the  doses  ranged  from  5  to  33  mg.  per  kilo 
body  weight  given  every  day  except  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  The  T.N.T.  used  in 
this  investigation  was  obtained  from  va- 
rious shell-filling  plants  and  represented  a 
product  of  average  purity.  A  chemically 
pure  T.N.T.  was  prepared  for  us  by  Dr. 
Marcus  of  this  laboratory.  In  most  of  the 
experiments  the  poison  was  administered 
either  by  mouth  in  the  form  of  gelatin 
capsules  or  subcutaneously  dissolved  in 
olive  oil.  A  small  number  of  animals  re- 
ceived the  T.N.T.  in  the  form  of  fine  dust 
directly  into  the  lower  air  passages.  For 
this  purpose  the  animals  were  anesthetized. 
A  smaU  catheter  was  inserted  through  the 
trachea  into  the  left  bronchus  and  the  fine 
T.N.T.  dust  was  then  blown  into  the  lungs. 


this  being  followed  by  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  catheter,  care  being  taken 
that  none  of  the  poison  should  come  into 
contact  with  the  animal's  mouth.  A  few 
animals  received  the  poison  dissolved  in  oil 
intrai>eritoneally. 

The  condition  of  the  animals  was  care- 
fully watched  and  the  kind  and  severity  of 
symptoms  observed  were  recorded  daily. 
A  specimen  of  urine  was  secured  each  day 
(except  Sundays)  by  means  of  catheter- 
ization, and  these  urines  were  submitted  to 
various  tests  for  the  presence  of  abnormal 
constituents,  such  as  sugar,  protein,  bile 
pigment,  and  T.N.T.  and  its  derivatives. 

Particular  attention  was  also  paid  to 
changes  in  the  blood  in  this  condition.  For 
this  purpose  the  blood  of  each  animal  was 
carefully  examined  prior  to  and  following 
the  administration  of  the  poison.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  animals  a  complete 
blood  study  was  made,  including  a  quan- 
titative estimation  of  the  hemoglobin,  the 
total  blood  volmne,  plasma  volume,  and 
pigment  volume,  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  the  red  cells,  a  leukocyte  and  dif- 
ferential count,  the  number  of  reticulated 
and  nucleated  red  cells,  the  coagulation 
time  of  the  blood,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  bile  pigments  and  T.N.T.  de- 
rivatives in  the  serum. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
Hunt  (9),  of  Opie  and  Alford  (10),  and  of 
Salant  and  Swanson  (11)  had  shown  that 
the  character  of  the  diet  has  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  toxicity  of  various  sub- 
stances, and  as  Hooper  and  Whipple  (12) 
had  demonstrated  that  blood  regeneration 
is  materially  influenced  by  the  composition 
of  the  diet,  it  seemed  important  to  study 
the  effect  of  various  diets  on  the  course  of 
the  T.N.T.  poisoning.  Three  diets  were 
chosen  for  this  purpose:  (1)  a  bread  and 
milk  diet,  composed  of  approximately 
equal  parts  per  weight  of  pasteurized  milk 
and  white  bread;  (2)  a  meat  diet,  consist- 
ing of  medium  fat  beef  witE  or  without  the 
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addition  of  calcium  phosphate;  and  (3)  a 
naixed  diet  containing  white  bread,  pas- 
teurized milky  and  medium  fat  beef  in  the 
proportion  ofS,  3  to  1.  The  relative  propor- 
tions of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  in 
these  three  diets  were  as  foUows: 

Protein  Fat       Carbohydnta 

Bread  and  milk    15  7  78 

Mixed «0  14  66 

Meat 45  65  0 

These  figures  show  that  the  bread  and 
milk  diet  is  rich  in  carbohydrates  and  rela- 
tively poor  in  fats  and  proteins.  The  meat 
diet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rich  in  fat  and 
protein,  and  the  mixed  diet  occupies  an 
intermediate  position. 

Inasmuch  as  the  British  report  had  called 
attention  to  the  probable  conversion  of 
T.N.T.  within  the  body  into  certain  re- 
duced compounds,  particularly  a  hydrox- 
ylamine  derivative,  a  number  of  reduction 
and  oxidation  products  of  T.N.T.  were  pre- 
pared, and  their  pharmacological  action 
compared  with  that  of  T.N.T.  The  solu- 
bility of  these  compounds  in  oil  and  water 
was  also  determined.  This  phase  of  the 
work  is  of  interest  with  respect  to  its  bear- 
ing on  the  fate  of  T.N.T.  in  the  body  and 
the  mechanism  of  the  toxic  action  of  the 
substance  on  the  tissues  and  particularly 
the  red  blood  corpuscles.  A  careful  necropsy 
was  made  on  all  animals  which  died  and 
all  the  tissues,  with  the  exception  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  were  subjected  to 
histological  examination. 

Explanation  of  Charts.  —  The  charts  and 
their  legends  contain  the  essential  informa- 
tion relating  to  and  the  results  obtained  by 
the  experiments.  The  number  and  time  of 
administration  of  the  doses  of  T.N.T.  are 
indicated  by  the  arrows  at  the  bottom  of 
the  charts.  The  figures  immediately  above 
represent  the  number  of  nucleated  red  cells 
per  200  white  cells  counted.  The  curves 
were  obtained  by  plotting  the  initial  value 
obtained  before  the  animal  received  T.N.T. 
as   100  per   cent.     The  curves  therefore 


represent  the  percentage  fluctuations  and 
give  a  clear  picture  of  the  course  of  the 
poisoning  as  determined  by  the  body 
weight  and  the  blood  changes. 

Discussion 

(a)  Symptomatology.  —  In  mimition 
workers  various  symptonas,  such  as  derma- 
titis, gastro-intestinal  pain,  constipation, 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  giddiness,  cyanosis, 
breathlessness  after  slight  exertion,  anemia, 
and  jaundice,  have  been  attributed  to  the 
toxic  action  of  T.N.T.  The  symptom-com- 
plex varies  with  the  individual.  In  the 
milder  form  of  poisoning,  which  is  spoken 
of  as  "minor  T.N.T.  sickness,"  there  may 
be  present:  cyanosis,  dermatitis,  nose  bleed- 
ing, constipaticm  and  giddiness.  The  severer 
forms  of  poisoning  have  been  divided  into 
toxic  jaundice  and  aplastic  anemia. 

Doses  of  T.N.T.  ranging  from  5  mg.  to 
100  mg.  per  kilo  body  weight  produced  a 
more  or  less  severe  grade  of  intoxication, 
the  severity  of  the  latter  being  somewhat 
dependent  on  the  size  of  the  dose.  After  the 
larger  doses  the  animals  showed  marked 
symptoms  within  a  few  hours,  whereas  the 
lowest  dose  used  (6  mg.  per  kilo)  did  not 
always  lead  to  recognizable  clinical  mani- 
festations. 

The  striking  feature  of  T.N.T.  poisoning 
in  dogs  is  the  fact  that  individual  suscep- 
tibility  plays  a  very  important  part.  Cer- 
tain animals  receiving  a  fairly  large  dose 
may  not  show  as  marked  symptoms  as 
others  receiving  50  to  75  per  cent,  less 
T.N.T.  This  difference  in  individual  suscep- 
tibility is  very  probably  not  due  to  differ- 
ences in  the  rate  of  absorption  of  the  poison^ 
as  T.N.T.  is  absorbed  fairly  rapidly.  It  is 
more  likely  that  different  individuals  deal 
differently  with  the  poison  after  the  poison 
is  absorbed,  a  point  which  will  be  dealt 
with  later  on. 

Most  of  the  animals  developed  within 
the  first  day  after  the  administration  of  the 
T.N.T.    a   very   pronounced   cyanosis^    a 
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symptom  which  is  very  common  in  T.N.T. 
workers.  The  mucous  membrane  and 
tongue  of  the  dogs  assumed  a  dark  purplish 
color.  This  cyanosis  was  observed  in  some 
dogs  as  early  as  four  hours  after  the  admin- 
istration of  a  fairly  lai*ge  dose.  In  a  few 
animals  which  had  received  one  large  dose 
or  repeated  small  doses  this  symptom  was 
entirely  lacking,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  animals  finally  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  poison.  In  animals  receiving  the 
poison  over  a  long  period  of  time  the 
cyanosis  usually  cleared  up  after  the  first 
two  weeks,  giving  place  to  an  anemic  ap- 
I>earance  of  the  mucous  membranes.  At 
its  height  the  cyanosis  may  be  associated 
with  a  marked  dyspnea,  and  the  blood 
always  contains  considerable  methemoglo- 
bin  and  is  chocolate-brown  in  color.  Oxy- 
gen inhalation  has  no  eflFect  whatever  on  the 
cyanosis,  a  fact  which  proves  that  the  latter 
is  essentiaUy  due  to  the  large  amounts  of 
methemoglobin  of  the  blood.*  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  to  lower  thie  increased  pulse 
ratie  and  respiration  observed  in  this  condi- 
tion by  allowing  the  animal  to  breathe  a 
mixture  of  air  and  oxygen. 

In  some  of  the  experiments  a  very 
marked  incoordination  was  noted,  which 
first  appeared  on  the  second  or  third  day. 
When  this  occurs,  the  animal  staggers  and 
is  apt  to  fall  when  attempting  to  walk 
downstairs.  The  incoordination  is  usually 
associated  with  a  marked  cyanosis  and  dis- 
appears in  the  later  stages  in  chronic  poi- 
soning. It  appears  as  if  this  symptom  is 
due  to  a  temporary  functional  abnormality 
of  the  cerebellar  centers. 

Vomiting  and  salivation  were  observed  in 
a  number  of  animals  during  the  stage  of 
acute  intoxication.  Constipation  was  some- 
times noted,  though  as  a  rule  the  animals 
suflfered  from  diarrhea.    The  body  loeight 

*  This  methemoglobin  formation  is  due  to  the  reduction 
of  T.N.T.  to  a  hydioxylamine  derivative,  the  latter  acting 
on  the  hemo^obin.  Letsche  (18)  in  Ztschr.f.  physiol.  Chem., 
1912,  Vol.  80,  p.  419,  has  shown  that  hydroxylamine  con- 
yerts  ozyhonoglobin  completely  into  methemoglobin. 


and  nutrition  were  maintained  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  in  a  considerable  number 
of  experiments  of  long  duration. 

All  animals  developed  an  anemia,  the 
principal  features  of  which,  and  its  causa- 
tion, will  be  discussed  separately.  In  six 
dogs  a  marked  icterus  was  observed,  this 
being  preceded  by  the  excretion  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  bile  pigment  with  the 
urine.  Dermatitis  occurs  in  T.N.T.  work- 
ers, but  was  never  observed  in  these  ani- 
mals. Ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  was  observed  in  the  dogs  on  a  bread 
and  n^ilk  diet,  has  no  relation  to  T.N.T. 
poisoning,  but  is  due  to  a  dietary  defect. 

(6)  Paths  of  Absorption  of  T.N.T.— 
From  a  practical  point  of  view  it  was  im- 
portant to  determine  by  what  channels 
T.N.T.  can  gain  access  to  the  blood  and 
tissues.  Under  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  factories,  the  T.N.T.  workers  may  come 
into  contact  with  both  T.N.T.  vapor  and 
dust,  thus  exposing  the  skin  and  the  respira- 
tory and  gastro-intestinal  tracts  to  the 
poison.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
determine  whether  these  organs  absorbed 
T.N.T. 

Experiments  which  are  not  reported  in 
detail  have  shown  that  dogs  and  cats 
which  had  received  T.N.T.  dust  directly 
into  the  lower  air  passages  developed  a 
marked  cyanosis  within  twelve  hours,  and 
their  urine  revealed  the  presence  of  a 
T.N.T.  derivative.  T.N.T.  is  evidently 
very  readily  absorbed  by  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  bronchi.  On  account  of  the  proba- 
bility of  producing  a  pneumonia  by  this 
method  of  administration,  no  attempts 
were  made  to  cause  chronic  poisoning  in 
this  way. 

T.N.T.  is  also  very  readily  absorbed 
from  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  when  it  is 
given  in  the  form  of  gelatin  capsules.  As 
T.N.T.  is  very  readily  soluble  in  fat,  it 
might  be  expected  that  fat  would  favor  its 
absorption.  The  comparison  of  the  results 
obtained  in  animals  fed  either  on  a  diet 
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poor  in  fat  (bread  and  milk)  or  on  a  fat-rich 
diet  (fat  meat),  however,  shows  that  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  fat  in 
the  food  does  not  favor  the  absorption  in 
any  way.  Within  six  hours  after  the  feed- 
ing of  T.N.T.,  the  urine  yields  a  positive 
test  for  the  presence  of  a  T.N.T.  derivative 
(Webster  test),  and  cyanosis,  incoordina- 
tion and  dyspnea  are  observed. 

The  poison  is  also  absorbed  with  great 
ease  when  injected  subcutaneously  in  the 
form  of  a  3  per  cent,  solution  in  olive  oil. 
These  injections,  even  when  repeated  daily 
over  several  weeks,  do  not  seem  to  lead  to 
any  local  irritation  at  the  site  of  injec- 
tion. Kramer  and  Meierhof  (8)  state  that 
they  have  been  able  to  produce  T.N.T. 
poisoning  in  dogs  with  great  regularity  by 
means  of  skin  immction.  We  have  not  used 
this  method,  principally  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  amoimt  of 
T.N.T.  actually  absorbed.  T.N.T.  is  also 
readily  absorbed  from  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
In  conclusion,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  T.N.T. 
is  readily  absorbed  from  the  respiratory 
and  gastro-intestinal  tracts,  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue,  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
the  intact  skin. 

(c)  Fate  of  T.N.T.  in  Body.  — Moore 
and  his  associates  of  the  British  Medical 
Research  Committee  (7)  briefly  state  in 
their  report  that  T.N.T.  is  reduced,  within 
the  animal  body,  to  2, 6-dinitro-4-hydroxyl- 
aminotoluene,  which  is  readily  converted 
into  2,  6-dinitro-4-azoxytoluene.  The 
chemical  relation  of  these  thr^  compoimds 
is  brought  out  by  the  following  formulae: 

CH,  CH,  CH,  CH, 

21    .i^w,        NO^ANOt        NOjAnO,        N^ANa 


NOjAnG, 


NO, 


NHOH 


N 


N 


The  hydroxylamine  derivative  is  then 
conjugated  with  glycuronic  acid  and  ex- 
creted in  this  form  in  the  urine.  Although 
the  announced  paper  on  this  subject  has 
not  appeared  up  to  this  date,*  it  seemed  of 

*  See  British  Medical  Research  Coiuncil,  Special  Report 
Series,  No.  58,  19«1. 


considerable  interest  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion of  the  fate  of  T.N.T.  From  previous 
work  on  the  metabolism  products  of  toluene 
and  aromatic  nitro-compounds,  it  is  a  priori 
possible  that  both  oxidation  and  reduction 
might  play  a  r61e  in  the  modification  of 
T.N.T.  According  to  Nencki  and  Giacosa 
(14)  toluene  is  oxidized  in  the  body  to 
benzoic  acid.  Jaffe  (15)  isolated  from  the 
urine  of  dogs  which  had  received  large 
doses  of  paranitrotoluene  a  substance 
which  he  identified  as  paranitrobenzoic 
acid,  part  of  which  was  conjugated  with 
glycocoU  to  nitrohippuric  acid.  Meyer  (16) 
was  able  to  isolate  paraaminophenol  from 
the  urine  of  a  case  of  nitrobenzene  poison- 
ing. He  also  confirms  some  older  obser- 
vations of  Lewin  (17),  who  claims  that 
azoxybenzene  occurs  in  the  urine  of  ani- 
mals poisoned  with  phenylhydroxylamine. 
Wajko  (18)  reports  experiments  which  in- 
dicate that  picric  acid  is  reduced  in  the 
body  to  picramic  acid. 

That  trinitrotoluene  does  not  occur  as 
such  in  the  urin^  of  T.N.T.  workers  was 
shown  by  Moore  and  confirmed  by  us  in 
the  case  of  the  urine  of  dogs  poisoned  with 
T.N.T.  The  so-called  Webster  test,  which 
is  used  for  this  purpose,  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  an  ethereal  solution  of  T.N.T.  as- 
sumes a  purplish-red  color  after  the  addi- 
tion of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide.  This  test  is  always  negative  in 
the  dog's  lu-ine  if  the  fresh  urine  is  directly 
extracted  with  ether.  According  to  Web- 
ster it  is  essential  to  acidify  the  urine  with 
20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  before  the  ether 
extraction.  The  ether  extract  so  obtained 
then  yields  a  dark  purplisji-red  color  upon 
the  addition  of  an  alcoholic  potash  solution. 
When  carried  out  in  this  latter  way,  the 
test  is  usually  positive  in  the  extract  ob- 
tained from  the  urine  of  dogs  which  have 
received  T.N.T.,  indicating  that  unchanged 
T.N.T.  is  absent,  but  that  a  derivative 
giving  the  same  test  is  present.  This  de- 
rivative, according  to  Moore,  is  the  above- 
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mentioned  hydroxylamine  compound  which 
has  to  be  split  off  from  its  combination  with 
gylcuronic.acid  by  the  acid  treatment.  We 
fomid  that  the  only  derivative  of  T.N.T. 
which  yields  the  same  color  as  T.N.T.  itself 
is  the  hydroxylamine  compound.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  probable  that  the  hydroxyl- 
amine compound  is  one  of  the  metab- 
olism products  of  T.N.T.  We  have 
repeatedly  examined  the  feces  of  our  ani- 
mals for  the  presence  of  T.N.T.,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  get  a  positive  Webster 
test.  The  bile,  however,  very  often  yields 
positive  tests.  Here  also,  as  in  the  case  of 
urine,  it  is  necessary  to  add  acid  before 
carrying  out  the  ether  extraction,  a  fact 
which  indicates  that  T.N.T.  as  such  is  not 
present  and  that,  therefore,  the  test  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  hydroxylamine  derivative. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  the  hydroxylamine 
compound  which  is  excreted  with  the  urine 
very  little  can  be  said,  except  that  the 
miethod  described  by  Elvove  (19)  when 
applied  to  dog's  urine  accounts  for  only 
from  9  to  42  per  cent,  of  the  T.N.T.  given 
to  the  animals. 

An  important  fact  which  we  wish  to  em- 
phasize particularly  is  the  absence  of  any 
relation  between  the  urinary  Webster  test 
and  the  severity  of  the  intoxication,  as 
determined  by  the  clinical  symptoms  and 
the  grade  of  the  anemia.  The  data  pre- 
sented in  this  report  conclusively  show  that 
the  Webster  test  may  be  persistently  nega- 
tive in  spite  of  the  presence  of  marked 
cyanosis  and  incoordination,  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  strongly  positive 
in  animals  in  which  the  symptoms  are  not 
especially  pronounced. 

We  have  also  frequently  made  the  ob- 
servation that  during  the  first  month  of 
chronic  poisoning  the  lu-ine  of  the  dog 
yields  a  very  marked  Webster  test,  but 
that  this  test  nearly  always  becomes  nega- 
tive in  the  later  stages  of  poisoning,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  animal  still 
receives  the  poison  and  shows  evidence  of  a 


progressing  anemia.  We  believe  that  this  is 
an  indication  of  a  change  in  the  disfK)sition 
of  the  poison  by  the  body,  in  the  sense  that 
the  hydroxylamine  compound  is  further 
reduced  to  the  mono  or  diamino  derivative 
of  T.N.T.,  substances  which  do  not  give 
the  Webster  test  but  which  possess  the 
same  pharmacological  action  as  T.N.T. 

It  is  also  possible  that  part  of  the  T.N.T. 
is  oxidized  to  trinitrobenzoic  acid,  which 
would  combine  with  glycocoU  to  form 
trinitrohippuric  acid.  We  have  been  able 
to  show  that  trinitrobenzoic  acid,  when 
given  in  doses  of  the  same  order  as  those 
required  for  the  production  of  T.N.T.  poi- 
soning, has  no  evident  effect  on  dogs.  This 
substance  is,  to  say  the  least,  much  less 
toxic  than  either  T.N.T.  or  its  reduction 
products.  This  difference  in  toxicity  of 
T.N.T.  and  trinitrobenzoic  acid  is  very 
likely  due  to  the  greater  water  solubility  of 
the  latter,  a  fact  which  favors  its  rapid  re- 
moval from  the  body  through  the  kidney. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  difference  in  the 
resistance  of  different  individuals  to  T.N.T. 
poisoning  may  be  explained  by  assuming 
that  the  more  resistant  animals  oxidize  the 
methyl  group  of  T.N.T.  more  readily  than 
the  more  susceptible  individuals. 

There  remains  much  to  be  learned  about 
the  fate  of  T.N.T.  and  other  aromatic  nitro 
derivatives  in  the  body.  May  it  suflSce  here 
to  state  that  the  marked  variation  in  the 
resistance  to  the  poison  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained on  the  basis  of  the  assumption  that 
the  reactions  involved  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  T.N.T.  in  the  body  may  differ  both 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively  in  dif- 
ferent animals  of  the  same  and  different 
species. 

Trinitrotoluene  or  some  of  its  deriva- 
tives are  retained  in  the  tissues  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  as  shown  by  the  progressive 
anemia  observed  in  dogs  after  a  single  dose 
of  the  poison  and  the  slow  recovery  after 
the  animal  is  taken  off  T.N.T.  This  reten- 
tion of  T.N.T.  or  its  reduction  products  is 
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probably  due  to  the  fact  that  these  com- 
pounds are  very  insoluble  m  water,  render- 
ing their  eKminationwith  the  urine  difficult. 

(d)  Necropsy  Findings.  —  All  of  the  ani- 
mals that  died  from  chronic  T.N.T.  poison- 
ing were  anemic  and  showed  the  following 
characteristic  pathological  changes  which 
must  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  this 
poison: 

The  endothelial  phagocytes  of  the  spleen 
pulp,  bone  marrow,  and  liver  contained 
engulfed  red  cells  and  a  varying  amoimt  of 
granular  hemosiderin.  These  pigment 
granules  were  frequently  as  large  as  red 
corpuscles.  The  pigmentation  was  most 
striking  in  the  spleen  and  bone  marrow. 
(Fig.  1.)  The  liver  pigment  was  usually 
confined  to  the  swollen  Kupffer  cells  within 
the  liver  capillaries.  At  times  groups  of 
hemosidefin-containing  phagocytes  were 
found  about  the  portal  spaces.  The  liver 
cells  rarely  contained  even  a  small  amount 


subcutaneous  fat  and  the  intima  of  the 
aorta  yielded  a  positive  test  for  bile  pig- 
ment. 

A  myeline  degeneration  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  occurred  in  the  majority  of  the  ani- 


f  Fio.  1.  —  Spleen  pulp  in  chronic  poisoning  containing 
maximum  amount  of  hemosiderin.    PerKs  reaction. 


of  finely  granular  hemosiderin.  (Fig.  2.) 
The  mesenteric  lymph  glands  occasionally 
contained  a  few  hemosiderin-holding  phag- 
ocytes. 

A  mild  icterus  was  found  in  six  of  the 
thirty-nine  animals.    In  these  cases  the 


Fio.  2.  —  Liver  in  chronic  poisoning  showing  the  hemo- 
siderin in  the  swollen  Kupffer  cells  within  the  liver  capU- 
laries.  The  liver  cells  do  not  contain  hemosiderin.  Peri's 
reaction. 


mals  in  which  this  nerve  was  examined 
histologically,  irrespective  of  diet. 

In  some  of  the  dogs  fed  on  medium  fat 
beef  the  liver  showed  a  definite  fatty  change 
chiefly  confined  to  the  liver  cells  surround- 
ing the  eflPerent  veins.  Hyaline  necrosis 
was  not  foimd,  although  in  a  few  cases 
small  areas  of  focal  necrosis  were  detected. 

Animals  sacrificed  within  a  few  days  after 
administration  of  relatively  large  doses  of 
T.N.T.  showed  a  varying  degree  of  splenic 
tumor.  In  these  animals  the  endothelial 
phagocytes  of  the  spleen  pulp,  bone  mar- 
row, and  the  Kupffer  cells  of  the  liver  con- 
tained many  engulfed  red  corpuscles,  ap- 
parently intact,  and  a  small  amount  of 
granular  hemosiderin.    (See  Figs.  3,  4,  5.) 

A  hyperplastic  bone  marrow  was  found 
in  all  of  the  animals  except  those  sacrificed 
within  a  few  days  after  the  administration 
of  the  first  dose. 

In  addition  to  the  above  changes  a  num- 
ber of  the  animals  with  a  complicating  in- 
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tercurrent  infection  showed  bronchopneu- 
monia, acute  nephritis,  cloudy  swelling  of 
the  liver,  and  splenic  tumor.  Two  dogs  of 
the  mixed  diet  series  and  five  dogs  of  the 


Fio.  S.  —  Mononuclear  phagocytes  with   engulfed  red 
cells  from  the  spleen  pulp  in  acute  poisoning. 


Fig.  4.  —  Kupffer  cells  containing  red  cells  and  pigment 
from  the  liver  capillaries  in  acute  poisoning. 

bread  and  milk  diet  series  showed  an  ex- 
tensive superficial  ulceration  of  the  oral 
mucous  membrane,  changes  brought  about 
by  the  deficient  diet  and  not  by.T.N.T. 

{e)    Pathogenesis  of  Anemia  and  Icterus. 
—  The  salient  feature  of  chronic  T.N.T. 


poisoning  in  dogs  is  the  anemia  so  con- 
stantly present  and  the  mechanism  of  this 
red  cell  destruction.  On  reviewing  the 
Uterature  on  physiological  blood  destruc- 
tion it  is  evident  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  erythrocytes  are  continuously  broken 
down  and  replaced.  Ashby  (20)  showed 
that  the  length  of  life  of  transfused  blood 
corpuscles  in  man  is  thirty  days  and  more. 
As  to  the  fate  of  the  erythrocytes,  present 
knowledge  is  still  inadequate. 

As  long  ago  as  1901,  Hunter  stated  that 
two  diflPerent  processes  of  blood  destruction 


Fig.  5.  —  Bone  marrow  in  chronic  poisoning.  Note  the 
amount  of  hemosiderin  within  the  phagocytic  cells.  Perl's 
reaction. 


may  be  distinguished  —  one  in  which  the 
red  corpuscles  are  phagocytosed  without 
loss  of  hemoglobin,  the  other  in  which  the 
red  corpuscles  undergo  hemolysis  with  the 
liberation  of  hemoglobin  within  the  blood 
stream.  The  first  process  is  characterized 
by  a  gradual  decay  of  the  red  corpuscles 
while  still  circulating.  They  become 
spherical,  deep>er  in  color,  and  retain  their 
hemoglobin  until  they  are  enclosed  within 
the  active  cells  of  the  spleen,  or  leukocytes 
of  the  blood,  and  are  stored  up  within  the 
spleen  or  in  the  capillaries  of  the  liver. 
Within  these  cells  the  whole  of  the  hemo- 
globin of  the  corpuscle  is  converted  into 
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hemosiderin.  The  pigment  so  formed  is 
characterized  generally  by  the  varying  size 
of  its  granules,  some  of  which  correspond  in 
size  to  that  of  the  original  red  corpuscles. 
In  the  liver,  the  pigment  is  found  within 
the  capillaries  and  never  within  the  liver 
cells.  The  second  process  is  marked  by  the 
liberation  of  hemoglobin  from  the  red  cell 
within  the  blood  stream.  The  hemoglobin, 
escapes  from  the  corpuscle,  either  alone  or 
in  combination  with  the  albuminous  stroma. 
It  is  carried  to  the  liver  and  is  broken  up  by 
the  liver  cells. 

Recently  Rous  and  Robertson  (21) 
showed  that  a  hemolytic  process,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  at  most  plays  a 
very  minor  part  in  normal  blood  destruc- 
tion. They  state  that  phagocytosis  will  not 
suffice  as  a  general  explanation  of  normal 
blood  destruction  and  that  the  red  cor- 
puscles, in  those  species  in  which  phago- 
cytosis is  negligible,  are  fragmented  one  by 
one,  while  still  circulating,  to  a  fine  hemo- 
globin-containing dust  which  is  eventually 
removed  from  the  blood  by  the  spleen,  and 
imder  exceptional  conditions  by  the  bone 
^larrow. 

In  certain  anemias,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  as  those  produced  by  hemolytic  im- 
mune serum  and  by  certain  poisonous  sub- 
stances (toluylenediamine,  sodiiun  oleate, 
phenylhydrazine,  arseniated  hydrogen, 
etc.),  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles 
takes  place  by  hemolysis  within  the  cir- 
culating blood.  The  hemoglobin  escapes 
from  the  corpuscles  into  the  plasma  and  a 
hemoglobinemia  ensues.  If*  the  concentra- 
tion of  hemoglobin  in  the  plasma  is  great 
enough,  it  will  escape  through  the  kidneys 
into  the  urine.  The  liver  cells  contain  an 
excess  of  hemosiderin  in  consequence  of 
hemolysis,  not  of  phagocytosis  of  red  cells. 
The  hemosiderin  granules  so  arising  are 
small  and  more  or  less  uniform  in  size. 

According  to  Pearce,  Austin,  and  Eisen- 
brey  (22),  hemoglobin  escapes  into  the 
urine  of  normal  dogs  when  the  concentra- 


tion of  free  hemoglobin  in  the  blood  plasma 
is  approximately  0.06  gm.  of  hemoglobin 
per  kilo  of  body  weight.  The  blood  of  the 
dog  contains  approximately  16  per  cent,  of 
hemoglobin,  so  that  it  would  require  the 
hemolysis  of  the  red  corpuscles  contained 
in  only  4  c.c.  to  cause  a  hemoglobinemia  in 
an  animal  weighing  10  kilos. 

The  anemia  produced  in  dogs  by  T.N.T. 
is  characterized  by  a  very  rapid  destruction 
of  the  red  corpuscles.    The  percentage  of 
hemoglobin  in  the  unit  of  blood  diminishes. 
The  pigment  volmne,  representing  the  total 
amount  of  hemoglobin  in  the  circulating 
blood  at  the  time  of  the  blood  volume  de- 
terminations, drops  in  certain  animals  to 
50  per  cent,  or  less  within  fifteen  days, 
especially  in  those  on  a  bread  and  milk  diet. 
Coinciding  with  this  decrease  in  pigment 
volmne  there  is  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
total  blood  volmne  corresponding  roughly 
to  the  extent  of  the  reduction  of  the  red 
blood  cell  volume.    This  rapid  blood  de- 
struction is  not  accompanied  by  the  ap- 
pearance   of    hemoglobin    in    the    blood 
plasma  or  urine.    In  many  cases  there  is 
also  a  complete  absence  of  bile  pigment  in 
the  blood  plasma  and  urine.   The  number 
of  .red  corpuscles  is  usually  markedly  de- 
creased.    In   a  few   cases,   however,   the 
erythrocytes  have  fragmented  to  such  a 
degree  that  their  actual  number  per  cubic 
millimeter   of   blood   is   considerably    in- 
creased above  normal,  while  the  total  pig- 
ment volume  and  red  blood  cell  volume 
show  a  very  marked  decrease.   (See  Fig.  6.) 
Fragmentation  of  red  cells  has  been  most 
marked  in  dogs  on  a  bread  and  milk  diet. 
Anisocytosis,  poikilocytosis,  and  polychro- 
matophilia    were    common    findings,    the 
degree  of  such  abnormalities  usually  cor- 
responding to  the  degree  of  the  anemia. 
The  detailed  examination  for  disintegrating 
red  corpuscles  in  dogs  acutely  poisoned  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  considerable  num- 
bers of  these  cells  in  the  blood,  spleen,  bone 
marrow,  and  liver.  They  were  often  small. 
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Sometimes  they  were  as  large  as  and  even 
larger  than  the  normal  red  cell.  Most  of 
them  were  characterized  by  a  translucent 
blister-like  elevation  extending  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  cell  and  having  at  times  a 
somewhat  irregular  outline.  The  hemo- 
globin mass  within  these  cells  stained 
uniformly  and  deeper  than  the  surrounding 


scopic  examination.  The  methemoglobin 
is  confined  exclusively  within  the  red 
corpusdes  and  does  not  occur  in  the 
plasma. 

As  stated  above,  in  the  necropsy  findings, 
the  spleen  pulp,  bone  marroW,  and,  at 
times,  the  mesenteric  lymph  glands  con- 
tain numerous  large  mononuclear  phago- 


A/UMBOn  UtTH  %'»  NtfCLMMTtO  MKO  eottPUSCLBS. 


Fig.  6.  —  Adult  male.  Slight  cyanosis,  salivation,  and  incoordination.  Food  consumption  fair,  ^ight  icterus  of 
conjunctivae  between  the  464  and  65th  days  and  between  88th  and  93d  days,  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  bile 
pigments  in  the  urine.  Leukocytes  varied  between  4,200  and  22,400.  Reticulated  cells  12  to  95  during  the  first  71 
days.   Nucleated  reds  from  none  to  7.    Anisocytosis  and  basophilia. 

A\dop9y,  —  Emaciation.  Extensive  superficial  ulceration  of  oral  mucous  membranes.  Bone  marrow  hyperplastic. 
Spleen  pulp,  liver  capillaries,  bone  marrow,  and  mesenteric  lymph  glands  contain  hemosiderin-holding  phagocytes. 

liaU  the  increased  fragmentation  of  erythrocytes  between  the  ISth  and  dJfth  days. 


red  corpuscles.  Other  cells  were  found  in 
which  the  hemoglobin  was  apparently 
divided  by  a  clear  portion.  (See  Fig.  7.) 
Hemolyzing  red  corpuscles  or  red  cor- 
puscle shadows  were  not  encountered. 

Blood,  aspirated  from  the  external  jugu- 
lar vein  within  a  few  hours  from  animals 
given  a  moderate  dose  of  T.N.T.,  is  choco- 
late-brown in  color  and  contains  large 
amounts   of   methemoglobin   on   spectro- 


cytes  loaded  with  granular  hemosiderin  — 
some  of  the  granules  are  as  large  as  the  red 
corpuscles  —  and  in  acute  poisoning,  esj)e- 
cially,  the  phagocytes  contain  engulfed  red 
corpuscles.  The  KupflFer  cells  of  the  liver 
are  swollen  and  contain  hemosiderin  and 
red  corpuscles.  At  times  there  are  groups  of 
hemosiderin-containing  phagocytes  about 
the  portal  areas.  The  liver  cells  rarely 
contain  hemosiderin. 
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A  further  important  observation  in  de- 
termining the  mechanism  of  the  blood  de- 
struction is  that  T.N.T.  does  not  produce  • 
hemolysis  in  vitro  when  added  directly,  or 
dissolved  in  olive  oil,  to  defibrinated 
blood,  citrated  blood,  or  washed  red  cor- 
puscles. From  these  experiments  it  is 
evident,  however,  that  T.N.T.  is  absorbed 
by  the  red  corpuscles,  since  part  of  the 


Fio.  7.  -^  Disintegrating  red  corpuscles  from  the  blood 
of  an  acutely  poisoned  T.N.T.  dog.    Wright's  stain. 


oxyhemoglobin  is  changed  into  methemo- 
globin  within  twenty  minutes  at  ST**  C. 

On  the  basis  of  these  observations  the 
following  explanation  may  be  made  of  the 
mechanism  responsible  for  the  blood  de- 
struction in  T.N.T.  poisoning.  T.N.T.  or 
some  of  its  derivatives^  being  lipoid  soluble^ 
are  absorbed  by  the  red  corpitscles  and  change 
part  of  the  oxyhemoglobin  into  methemo- 
globin.  Disintegration  of  the  red  corpuscles 
follows  without  the  liberation  of  hemoglobin 
or  meihemoglobin  into  the  blood  plasma.  The 
injured  cells  are  then  engulfed  by  the  en- 
dothelial phagocytes  of  the  spleen^  of  the  bone 
marrow  y  of  the  lymph  glands,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent,  and  by  the  endothelial  Kupffer  cells  of 
the  liver.    The  engulfed  red  cells  are  in  turn 


broken  down  within  the  endothelial  phago- 
cytes with  the  formation  of  bile  pigment  and 
hemosiderin. 

The  bile  pigment  which  at  times  occurs 
in  the  urine  of  dogs  poisoned  with  T.N.T. 
without  the  appearance  of  icterus  can  be 
easily  explained  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  dog's  kidney  excretes  bile  pig- 
ment very  readily  and  that  normally  the 
blood  plasma  does  not  contain  any  bile 
pigment.  A  trace  of  bile  pigment  in  the 
urine  of  normal  dogs  is  conmionly  found, 
especially  when  the  animals  are  consti- 
pated or  during  fasting  periods.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  threshold  value  of  the 
human  kidney  for  bile  pigment  is  relatively 
high  and  plasma  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  bile  pigment  before  it  appears  in 
the  urine.  Gilbert  and  Herscher  (23) 
shoyved  that  the  normal  himian  serum 
contains  from  25  to  35  mg.  of  bilirubin  per 
liter.  Panton  (24)  studied  the  blood  of  100 
munition  workers  exposed  to  T.N.T.  and 
found  that  20  per  cent,  had  an  increase  of 
bile  pigment  in  the  serum  without  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  urine.  The  increase  of  bile 
pigment  found  at  times  in  the  urine  of 
poisoned  dogs  corresponds  to  the  increase 
of  bile  pigment  in  the  plasma  of  muni- 
tion workers  —  probably  brought  about  in 
either  case  by  the  increased  destruction  of 
red  corpuscles  by  the  endothelial  phago- 
cytes and  the  consequent  formation  of  bile 
pigment  within  these  phagocytes. 

Six  dogs  out  of  thirty-nine  showed  slight 
but  definite  clinical  icterus  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  conjunctiva, 
accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  bile 
pigment  in  the  blood  plasma  and  consider- 
able amounts  in  the  urine.  In  four  of  these 
dogs  the  icterus  appeared  several  days  be- 
fore death.  At  necropsy  the  intima  of  the 
aorta  and  the  subcutaneous  fat  were  def- 
initely bile  stained  and  gave  positive  tests 
for  bile  pigment.  The  kidneys  in  two  of  the 
animals  were  normal.  The  slight  fatty 
changes  occasionally  found  in  the  liver  can- 
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not  be  held  responsible  for  the  icterus.  The 
bile  in  all  four  cases  was  very  dark  and 
viscous.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
transient  nature  of  the  icterus  observed  in 
two  of  the  dogs.  In  these  animals  the 
icterus  coincides  with  periods  of  very  ac- 
tive blood  destruction.  Furthermore,  five 
out  of  the  six  animals  that  developed  icterus 
were  fed  on  meat,  a  diet  which  stimulates 
blood  regeneration.  On  this  diet  the  num- 
,ber  of  red  corpuscles  formed,  and  i>ossibly 
the  number  undergoing  disintegration,  is 
greater  than  on  a  bread  and  milk  diet, 
which,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  not  as 
satisfactory  for  blood  regenwation. 

Possibly  the  icterus  of  these  animals  was 
of  an  obstructive  type  and  hepatogenous 
in  origin  due  primarily  to  the  viscid  bile 
which  led  to  obstruction  in  the  smaller  bile 
ducts,  with  consequent  absorption  of  the 
bile  by  the  hepatic  capillaries  and  without 
definite  Uver  injury.  Another  possibility  is 
a  functional  disturbance  of  the  liver  cells, 
rendering  them  incapable  of  dealing  with 
the  bile  pigment,  as  normally 

The  primary  rapid  blood  destruction  ob- 
served in  the  dogs  chronically  poisoned  is 
followed  by  an  evident  blood  regeneration, 
as  seen  by  the  increase  in  the  niunber  of 
nucleated  and  reticulated  *  red  corpuscles 
in  the  circulating  blood  and  by  a  polymor- 
phonuclear leukocytosis  in  most  cases.  In 
some  animals  blood  regeneration  tem- 
porarily overcame  blood  destruction,  fol- 
lowed by  a  partial  return  to  normal  of  the 
pigment  volume  and  the  total  blood  vol- 
ume. (See  Fig.  8.)  Then,  unless  the 
T.N.T.  was  discontinued,  a  recidivation 
followed  the  period  of  active  blood  regen- 
eration which  was  associated  with  a  grad- 
ual fall  in  the  pigment  volume  and  a 
reduction  in  the  niunber  of  nucleated  and 
reticulated  red  corpuscles. 


All  of  the  animals  which  had  received  the 
poison  up  to  the  time  of  death  invariably 
showed  a  hyperplastic  bone  marrow  at 
necrospy  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  a  very 
severe  anemia. 

(/)  Influence  of  Diet.  —  On  account  of 
the  considerable  difference  in  the  individual 
susceptibility  to  chronic  T.N.T.  poisoning, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
influence  of  various  diets  on  this  intoxica- 
tion. The  number  of  experiments  which 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  in  order  to 
obtain  reliable  data  on  this  point  would  of 
necessity  be. very  large.  For  this  reason, 
the  results  obtained  in  this  investigation, 
while  not  absolutely  conclusive,  are  at 
least  highly  suggestive.  It  is  seen  that  the 
animals  on  a  mixed  or  meat  diet  seem  to  be 
more  resistant  than  the  dogs  fed  on  bread 
and  milk.  The  animals  belonging  to  this 
latter  group  as  a  rule  show  a  more  acute 
and  severer  anemia,  and  die  sooner. 

(g)  Importance  of  Impurities  in  Crude 
T.N.T.  —  The  T.N.T.  used  for  the  manu- 
facture  of  high  explosive  shells  is  not  a 
chemically  pure  substance,  although  it  is  a 
fairly  pure  product  consisting  of  approx- 
imately 99  per  cent.  2,  4,  6  trinitrotoluene 
(T.N.T.).t 

Various  writers  have  attributed  the  toxic 
action  of  T.N.T.  to  the  impiuities  con- 
tained therein,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned traces  of  j8  and  y  trinitrotoluene  and 
especially  tetranitromethane. 

The  results  reported  in  this  paper  clearly 
demonstrate  that  there  is  no  qualitative 
nor  quantitative  difference  in  the  phar- 
macological action  of  the  ordinary  T.N.T. 
obtained  from  shell-filling  plants  and  chem- 
ically pure  2,  4,  6  trinitrotoluene.  This 
latter  substance  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Marcus  of  this  laboratory.  Dr.  Marcus  also 
tried  to  isolate  the  impurities,  but  suc- 


*  An  increased  number  of  reticulated  red  corpuscles  in 
the  circulating  blood  is  considered  by  Vogel  and  McCurdy 
(25),  Lee,  Minot,  and  Vincent  (26),  and  Robertson  (27)  to 
be  very  good  evidence  of  increased  activity  of  the  eiythro- 
blastic  system. 


t  For  literature  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  T.N.T., 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Arthur  Marshall's  ''Explosives,*' 
J.  &  A.  Churchill,  London,  EnglaDd;  and  G.  Smith's 
"T.N  T.  Manufacture,"  New  Yoric,  Van  Nostrand  Com- 
pany, 1918. 
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ceeded  only  in  obtaining  a  few  milligrams 
of  P  trinitrotoluene  from  785  gm.  of  the 
commercial  product.  The  fact  is,  there- 
fore, well  established  that  the  toxic  action 
of  the  commercial  product  is  essentially 
due  to  2,  4,  6  trinitrotoluene. 

Summary 

The  results  obtained  in  this  work  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 

A  condition  may  be  produced  in  dogs 
which  in  the  most  essential  respects  very 
closely  resembles  T.N.T.  poisoning  in  the 
hmnan.  The  symptoms  observed  are 
cyanosis,  methemoglobinemia,  choluria, 
dyspnea,  inco-ordination,  and  salivation. 
An  anemia  appeared  in  all  animals  and  in 
six  a  definite  icterus  was  noted.  The  blood 
destruction  is  due  to  an  injury  of  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  leading  to  increased  phag- 
ocytosis of  these  cells  in  the  spleen,  liver, 
and  bone  marrow  (phagocytic  anemia). 
Blood  regeneration  usually  proceeds  very 
slowly  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  poison. 


The  icterus  is  caused  primarily  by  the 
enormously  increased  breakdown  of  hemo- 
globin within  the  phagocytic  cells  of  certain 
organs  and  in  this  respect  is  hematogenous 
in  origin.  Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  hver 
was  never  observed  in  any  of  the  animals. 

The  toxic  action  of  T.N.T.  is  essentially 
due  to  2,  4,  6  trmitrotoluene!  T.N.T.  is 
changed  in  the  body  and  is  not  excreted  as 
such.  Reduction  and  oxidation  may  take 
part  in  this  transformation.  The  reduction 
products  have  the  same  pharmacological 
action  as  T.N.T.  Trinitrobenzoic  acid,  the 
only  oxidation  product  studied,  is  much 
less  toxic  than  either  T.N.T.  or  its  reduc- 
tion products.  A  marked  variation  in  in- 
dividual and  species  susceptibility  was 
observed,  which  is  probably  dependent  on 
the  nature  of  the  change  undergone  by 
T.N.T.  in  the  body.  A  definite  tolerance  to 
the  poison  was  never  estabUshed. 

The  composition  of  the  diet  seems  to  be  a 
factor  influencing  the  susceptibility  of  the 
animals  to  T.N.T.  poisoning. 


(To  be  continued) 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Human  Motor  or  the  Scientific  Foundations 
of  Labor  and  Industry.  By  Jules  Amar,  D.Sc., 
Director  of  the  Research  Laboratory  of  Industrial 
Labour  at  th^  Conservatoire  National  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  Paris.  Translated  by  Elsie  P.  Butterworth 
and  George  E.Wright.  Cloth.  Pp.  470  with  illustra- 
tions and  mdex.  London:  George  Routledge  & 
Sons,  Ltd.;  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company, 
1920. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  present  volume 
in  English,  Amar's  work  had  already  become 
well-known  in  this  coimtry  through  his  Phy- 
siology  of  Industrial  Organization  and  the  Re- 
employment  of  the  Disabledy  which  appeared  in 
1919,  and  in  which  frequent  references  were 
made  to  his  more  fundamental  work,  The  Hu- 
man Motor.  The  present  volume  is  thus  re- 
ceived with  great  interest. 

Since  the  book  is  addressed  to  the  practical 
man  in  industry  as  well  as  to  the  investigator, 
the  author's  wisdom  is  at  once  evident  in  be- 
ginning with  a  consideration  of  the  general 
principles  of  mechanics  most  obviously  con- 


cerned in  the  movement  and  work  of  the  human 
machine.  In  the  subsequent  chapters  which 
comprise  the  first  part  of  the  book,  the  following 
subjects  are  considered:  the  structure  of  the 
body;  neuromuscular  action  and  the  energy 
exchanges  in  rest'  and  work,  and  the  relation  of 
diet  thereto;  human  energy,  including  the  con- 
sideration of  speeds,  loads,  and  effort;  fatigue; 
the  internal  environment  and  the  physico- 
chemical  conditions  within  the  body;  and  ex- 
ternal environment.  The  second  half  of  the 
book  is'  devoted  to  experimental  methods  of 
measurement  applicable  to  industrial  labor  and 
to  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  by  these 
methods. 

There  is  suflScient  reason  for  devoting  a  large 
section  of  the  volume  to  general  physical  and 
physiological  principles  as  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience for  the  general  reader.  Opportunity  inay 
thus  be  taken  to  emphasize  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject more  directly  related  to  industrial' physi- 
ology.  Amar's  treatment  of  general  physiolog- 
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ical  matters  bearing  upon  work  is  stimulating 
and  suggestive,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  general  reader  would  obtain  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  subject  in  such  a  brief  treat- 
ment. 

Any  reviewer  would  perhaps  find  objections 
to  some,  views  of  any  writer  upon  the  general 
subject  of  physiology,  and  it  should  not,  there- 
fore, detract  from  the  merit  of  the  work  as  a 
whole  to  criticize  certain  statements  and  con- 
ceptions. The  work  quoted  on  the  systolic 
blood  pressure  for  the  diflFerent  ages  does  not 
agree  with  the  general  views  at  the  present 
time  as  regards  normal  blood  pressure,  the 
average  pressure  for  the  ages  between  20  and  40 
being  given  by  Amar  as  170-190  mm.  Hg. 

As  to  the  chemical  phenomena  occiuring  in 
fatigue,  the  statements  that  toxins  are  pro- 
duced in  the  muscle,  and  that  "the  blood  by 
circulating  more  quickly  during  work  washes 
the  poisons  out  of  the  tissues  and  carries  them 
to  the  suprarenal  glands  which  secrete  adrenalin 
by  which  they  are  neutralized;  it  oxidizes  them 
itself  by  the  oxygen  which  it  contains,"  do  not 
represent  the  best  opinions  on  the  subject.  Of 
the  same  type  is  the  following  statement: 
"...  sweat  is  a  toxic  waste  and  is  produced 
during  fatigue.  The  poisons  which  it  eliminates 
in  24  hours  would  be  sufficient  to  endanger  an 
adult  subject.  Poisoning  sometimes  takes  place 
in  a  hot,  humid  atmosphere  if  the  sweat  has  not 
been  able  to  leave  the  body."  This  erroneous 
view  is  frequently  encountered  among  people  in 
industry.  The  statements  that  the  blood  of 
obese  subjects  is  less  rich  in  red  corpuscles;  that 
senile  decay  affects  tall  people  most;  that  one  of 
the  effects  of  an  electrified  environment,  as 
after  a  violent  thimder-storm,  is  anemia;  that 
the  application  of  a  moderate  current  appears  to 
increase  the  power  of  muscles  for  several  days; 
that  "chloride  of  sodiiun  intervenes  in  the 
metabolism  of  the  body  to  protect  the  pro- 
teids,"  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
question.  Reference  is  made  to  creatinin  in 
connection  with  muscular  activity,  but  evi- 
dently creatin  is  referred  to. 

The  translation  is  not  altogether  good,  and 
as  a  result  imcpnventional  expressions  are 
occasionally  used,  and  the  author's  meaning  is 
sometimes  obscure.  As  an  example  of  the 
former,  we  find  in  the  index  a  reference  to 
"renal  force,"  with  a  test  for  renal  force  illus- 
trated, the  test  being  a  measure  of  the  strength 
of  the  limibar  muscles  by  means  of  the  dynamo- 
meter. As  an  instance  of  obscure  meaning,  the 


following  sentence,  which  occurs  in  the  discus- 
sion of  nerves,  may  be  cited:  "They  emanate 
from  determined  centers,  these  centers  being 
cellular,  but  the  'nervous  cell'  emits  a  very 
long  prolongation  to  the  centrifugal  fimction, 
the  cylindric  axis,  and  short  appendices,  *the 
dendrites,'  which  connect  it  with  the  neighbor- 
ing cells"  (p.  99).  Moreover,  through  some 
mistake  of  labeling  or  shading  the  drawing  of 
the  knee  joint,  an  entirely  erroneous  impression 
of  this  structure  is  given  (p.  103). 

The  author  makes  several  references  to  dif- 
ferences associated  with  sex,  but  does  not  im- 
dertake  a  general  discussion  of  these  differences 
as  bearing  upon  fitness  fbr  various  kinds  of 
work.  The  female  suflFers  in  the  conventional 
manner  through  comparison  but  it  seems  a  bit 
unfair  to  her  to  draw  attention  to  slight  dif- 
ferences in  the  water  content  and  density  of  her 
nervous  matter.  She  is  found  to  possess  less 
muscular  strength,  and  this  is  more  important. 
In  view  of  more  recent  results  pf  Martin,  how- 
ever, and  the  same  criticism  applies  to  com- 
parisons of  the  strength  of  different  races,  the 
eflFect  of  occupation  probably  has  not  been  duly 
taken  into  accoimt. 

The  real  contribution  of  Amar  is  in  pointing 
out  the  applications  of  physiological  methods  to 
the  study  of  labor,  the  results  obtained,  and 
those  to  be  expected.  His  own  work  has  con- 
sisted of  investigations  of  pressure  and  speed  of 
movements  by  means  of  Marey  tambours  and 
recording  devices,  following  the  lead  of  Imbert 
in  this  technic,  and  of  correlating  these  re- 
sults with  observations  upon  the  oxygen  con- 
sumption, respiratory  rhythm  and  heart  beat. 
By  means  of  this  technic  he  has  determined 
the  work  accomplished  in  relation  to  the  energy 
expended  in  several  kinds  of  labor,  at  various 
time  rates.  Interesting  and  valuable  results  are 
given. 

Amar's  chief  incentive  is  apparently  found  in 
the  shortcomings  of  the  methods  of  Taylor  and 
his  followers  through  their  failure  to  take  into 
account  the  physiological  principles  concerned 
in  human  work.  The  same  criticism  has  been 
frequently  made,  and  indeed  with  justice. 
Industrial  engineers  have  frequently  stated 
speeds,  loads  and  percentage  of  time  in  func- 
tional activity  in  relation  to  lengths  of  rest, 
without  taking  into  account  the  physiological 
factors  already  known,  and  without  making 
physiological  research  where  such  knowledge  is 
inadequate.  While  Amar  must  siu^ly  convince 
even  the  practical  engineer  of  the  richness  of 
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this  field  of  investigation  he  demonstrates,  per- 
haps more  than  he  realizes,  its  present  short- 
comings. He  is  least  of  all  to  be  criticized  in 
this  respect  since  he  is  actively  working  in  this 
field.  In  making  this  criticism  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  defend  any  continued  neglect  upon  the 
part  of  industrial  engineers  to  ignore  physi- 
ological facts  and  methods  in  their  studies,  but 
rather  to  stimulate  greater  eflfort  on  the  part  of 
physiologists. 

The  two  salient  deficiencies,  in  so  far  as 
scientific  management  is  concerned,  are  briefly: 
first,  inadequate  methods  of  determining  and 
stating  the  work  of  the  human  machine;  and, 
secondly,  inadequate  means  of  determining  the 
eflfects  of  work  upon  the  human  machine,  u  e., 
fatigue.  In  the  determination  of  work, Amar  em- 
ploys the  customary  methods  used  in  the  past. 
For  example,  a  man  uses  both  hands  in  filing 
and  makes  both  vertical  and  horizontal  pressiu^ 
upon  the  file.  The  pressure  in  both  directions  is 
determined  in  kilograms.  He  moves  the  file  a 
certain  distance  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The 
work  which  he  accomplishes  is  determined  by 
multiplying  the  horizontal  pressure  by  the  dis- 
tance through  which  the  file  b  moved.  The 
downward  pressure  is  disregarded.  From  a  cer- 
tain standpoint  this  may  be  of  value  —  pos- 
sibly, in  comparing  the  efficiency  of  the  human 
machine  with  other  types  of  machines — but  from 
the  standpoint  of  determining  quantitatively  the 
I^ysiological  activity  involved  in  the  work  as  a 
basis  of  reckoning  daily  functional  activity,  it  is 
inadequate.  Total  muscular  activity,  however, 
may  be  inferred  from  studies  on  oxygen  con- 
sumption. This  was  done  in  the  case  of  filing. 
It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  the  oxygen 
consumption  gives  no  indication  of  the  de- 
mands made  upon  particular  muscle  groups 
and,  furthermore,  that  it  does  not  indicate  the 
demands  made  upon  the  special  senses  and 
nervous  system.  Our  technic  must,  therefore, 
be  extended  to  include  measurements  of  the 
physiological  activity  of  particular  muscle 
groups  and  other  structures  concerned  in  work, 
if  we  are  to  obtain  measurements  indicative  of 
the  demands  made  upon  the  human  machine. 
In  connection  with  muscular  activity  it  has  long 
seemed  to  me  that  more  fruitful  results  would 


be  obtained  by  expressing  this  in  terms  of  ten- 
sion multiplied  by  time  rather  than  of  weight 
times  distance. 

In  the  matter  of  determining  the  effect  of 
work  upon  the  himian  organism,  Amar  offers 
little  assistance  to  the  engineer.  In  the  ex- 
amples given,  he  recognizes  fatigue  produced  in 
the  work,  by  irregularities  in  respiration,  pain 
in  a  muscle  group,  unusually  high  performance 
in  terms  of  kilogrammeters,  and  by  oxygen 
consumption,  and  as  we  know  these  are  not 
reliable  criteria  of  fatigue.  His  contribution  to 
the  energy  exchanges  in  the  work  of  an  appren- 
tice as  compared  with  a  skilled  worker  is  an 
additional  plea  for  a  detailed  study  of  move- 
ments in  occupation  and  standardization  of  the 
most  efficient  movements,  which,  it  should  be 
noted,  may  not  be  those  of  the  shortest  paths  or 
necessarily  those  requiring  the  lowest  oxygen 
consumption.  The  method  suggested,  which 
involves  a  study  of  the  movements  of  the  most 
efficient  workers,  is  likely  to  prevent  falling  into 
such  errors. 

Amar  indicates  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
through  proper  selection  of  workmen  but  does 
not  discuss  this  aspect  of  the  subject.  His 
classification  of  men  into  four  types  —  the 
digestive,  the  muscular,  the  respiratory,  and 
the  nervous  types,  each  suited  especially  to  cer- 
tain types  of  activity  —  seems  far-fetched;  also 
the  statement  that  subjects  with  a  stronger  will 
have  more  endurance  hardly  admits  of  practical 
application. 

Under  external  environment  there  is  a  brief 
discussion  of  atmospheric  pressure,  the  effects 
of  gases  and  vapors,  etc.  In  connection  with 
high  altitudes  the  work  of  English  investigators 
is  not  mentioned,  and  in  connection  with  cais- 
son sickness  the  advantage  of  gradual  decom- 
pression of  the  air  pressure  is  not  referred  to. 
Moreover,  the  work  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  occurrence  of  diabetes  following 
exposure  to  aluminum  fumes  should  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Amar  is  a  pioneer  and  his  excellent  book 
should  stimulate  both  the  practical  man  in  in- 
dustry and  the  laboratory  worker  to  a  fuller 
realization  of  the  fruits  which  may  be  reaped 
through  endeavor  in  this  field.  —  A.  H.  Ryan. 
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DUST  IN  PRINTERS^  WORKROOMS* 

C.  B.  ROOS,  B.Sc.,  F.I.C. 
H,  M,  Inspector  of  Factories 


DISCUSSION  having  arisen  in  the 
press  as  to  the  possible  relationship 
between  tuberculosis  in  printers  and  inhala- 
tion of  silica  dust,  I  was  instructed  to  in- 
vestigate the  quantity  and  nature  of  the 
dust  in  the  air  of  workrooms  in  which 
printing  processes  are  carried  on.  Some 
silica  is  foimd  in  "printer's  list,"  a  black 
fluffy  substance  which  collects  in  com- 
positors' cases,  and  its  existence  there  has 
*>een  attributed  to: 

J.   Sand  used  in  casting  and  moulding 

jf^oxx  "chases"  (the  metal  frames  into  which 

^/^o   type  is  locked).   When  these  rust,  the 

sj0UOL€3i  is  loosened  and  on  releasing  the  type, 

siXic^^  and  oxide  of  iron  are  shaken  out. 

^  •    Silica  shaken  off  the  chases  by  vibra- 
tioxifc.  in  machines. 

^-  The  "dross"  which  arises  from  the 
"li^f  when  used  type  is  melted  down. 
Tla^i^  dross  is  skimmed  off  and  often  stored 
in^  <:>pen  chests  in  workrooms  for  months 
^a^til  sold. 

I^t   was  suggested  that  the  silica  was  car- 

^^<1    from  the  compositors'  cases  into  the 

^^^  ^y  floating  vegetable  fibres  produced  by 

lvi«     paj)er.    The  pai>er  fibre  was  clogged 

^^•o    the  type  in  the  machines;  when  the 

Xteprinted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  In- 
*y^5|tor  of  Factories  for  1920  by  permission  of  the  Con- 
iwslier  of  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 


type  was  released,  the  fibre  was  distributed 
with  the  silica  into  the  cases,  then  thrown 
out  into  the  air,  and  inhaled  while  the 
compositor  was  picking  out  the  type  he 
wanted. 

It  appeared  therefore  that  to  test  these 
theories  information  on  the  following  points 
would  be  useful:  (1)  quantity  of  dust  in  the 
air  of  printers'  composing  and  machine 
rooms,  and  particularly  as  to  whether  the 
amount  was  in  excess  of  that  found  in  the 
air  of  ordinary  rooms;  and  (2)  nature  and 
size  of  dust  particles. 

Determinations  of  the  dust  were  made 
both  in  old-fashioned  works,  where  con- 
ditions of  air  space  and  ventilation  were 
usually  indifferent,  and  in  ui>-to-date 
works,  under  the  best  conditions  obtain- 
able. Altogether  eight  works  were  visited, 
four  "good,"  and  four  "indifferent."  In 
every  case  the  air  was  drawn  in  at  the 
breathing  level  of  the  workers,  either  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  or  in  the  most  crowded 
part. 

These  determinations  were  made  by  a 
special  apparatus  designed  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Duckering  (1).  Briefly,  the  method  con- 
sists in  drawing  a  measured  volume  of  the 
air  of  the  workroom  through  a  weighed 
filter-paper   and   weighing   the   dust   col- 
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lected  on  the  paper.  From  these  results  a 
figure  representing  the  dust  content  of  the 
air,  known  as  the  "dust  figure,"  is  calcu- 
lated, and  can  be  used  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  The  dust  figure  is  the  number 
of  milligrams  of  dust  in  10  cubic  metres  of 
air,  this  being  a  convenient  standard  to 
adopt. 

The  dust  collected  on  the  filter  was  sub- 
mitted to  microscopical  examination  (with 
polarised  light)  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  size  and  character  of  the  constituent 
particles.  The  results  of  these  determina- 
tions are  given  in  Table  1.  The  dust 
figures  may  be  compared  with  those  in 
Table  2,  which  were  obtained  (1)  in  the 
open  air;   (2)  in  a  laboratory. 

In  view  of  the  different  suggestions  as  to 
the  sources  of  the  silica,  samples  of  dust 
were  collected  from  (a)  fluff  and  dust  from 
compositors'  trays  and  cases;  (6)  dross 
from  melting  pots  in  casting  rooms;  and 
(c)  paper  fibre  from  machine  rooms.  Dur- 
ing the  investigation  another  possible 
source  of  dust  was  evident,  namely,  the 
French  chalk  used  in  the  moulding  process; 
a  sample  of  this  was  also  taken.  These 
samples  were  analysed  at  the  government 
laboratory,  and  the  results  of  the  analysis 
appear  in  Table  3.  They  can  be  compared 
with  an  analysis  of  a  "domestic"  dust. 

Conditions  in  Printing  Works 

Composing  Rooms.  —  In  general,  these 
rooms  are  not  particularly  well  ventilated. 
Although  in  most  cases  plenty  of  windows 
(to  open)  are  provided,  they  are  usually 
foimd  to  be  closed.  The  workers  seem  to 
prefer  a  warm  atmosphere  and  object  to 
windows  being  open.  In  some  rooms,  espe- 
cially those  used  for  newspaper  work,  there 
is  much  traffic,  and  in  such  cases  the  dust 
figure  is  higher  than  in  rooms  where  traffic  is 
restricted. 

The  dust  in  the  trays  is  a  woolly,  felted, 
fluffy  substance;  but  if  the  type  is  removed 


there  is  also  found  a  fair  quantity  of  fine 
black  dust  underneath  the  fluff.  It  is  only 
to  be  expected  that  the  trays,  which  are 
divided  into  small  compartments,  and  only 
occasionally  cleaned,  will  accumulate  dust. 
When  not  in  use  the  trays  are  stored  away 
in  a  sort  of  cabinet,  into  which  they  fit  like 
drawers.  When  an  old  case  is  taken  into 
use  after  being  disused  for  some  length  of 
time,  an  attempt  is  usually  made  to  clear 
the  dust  from  the  small  compartments. 
The  old  method  of  doing  this,  still  used  in 
many  works,  is  to  take  the  tray  into  the 
open  air  and  blow  the  dust  away  with 
hand  bellows.  The  more  modem  firms 
have  installed  dust  extractors  for  this  pur- 
pose.  These  are  of  two  kinds: 

1.  A  closed  box  with  a  fan  and  duct, 
known  as  the  "Clements'  Case  Dust  Ex- 
tractor." The  tray  is  placed  inside  the  box, 
and  the  motor  started.  The  action  is  three- 
fold; the  tray  is  agitated  so  as  to  stir  up  the 
type,  the  dust  is  blown  up  into  the  air  in- 
side the  box,  and  drawn  away  by  the  fan 
through  the  duct  into  a  special  compart- 
ment, from  which  it  can  be  cleared.  The 
time  taken  to  clear  a  tray  by  this  method  is 
about  thirty  seconds,  as  against  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  by  the  hand  bellows,  be- 
sides which  there  is  no  chance  of  the  worker 
breathing  the  dust.  Each  compositor 
usually  clears  his  own  trays,  as  he  requires 
them. 

2.  A  vacuum  cleaner,  similar  to  those 
used  for  domestic  purposes.  A  special 
worker  is  employed  to  go  round  the  com- 
posing room,  and  keep  all  trays  clean.  Its 
disadvantages,  as  compared  with  the  Clem- 
ents' Extractor,  are  that  there  is  no 
device  for  shaking  up  the  type  and  so  re- 
moving the  dust  underneath,  and  that 
light,  thin  pieces  of  tyi)e  are  liable  to  be 
lifted  up  with  the  dust  by  the  suction,  and 
carried  inside  the  cleaner. 

Machine  Rooms.  —  Conditions  in  these 
rooms  vary  within  very  wide  limits.  Some 
are  large  and  well  ventilated,  on  the  ground 
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floor,  with  good  natural  or  mechanical 
ventilation.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
machine  rooms  are  in  the  basement  with . 
artificial  light  constantly  in  use.  They 
often  appear  to  be  overcrowded  with  ma- 
chinery, their  free  ventilation  being  thereby 
restricted. 

A  certain  amount  of  paper  dust  is  usually 
found  on  the  machines,  the  quantity  vary- 
ing with  the  kind  of  paper  used.  The  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  paper  met  with  are  as 
follows,  in  the  order  of  their  dustiness: 

1.  Antique  wove.  —  This  is  the  dustiest 
pai>er  on  the  market.  It  is  used  almost  en- 
tirely for  printing  high-class  novels. 

2.  Antique.  —  Used  for  cheap  magazine 
work. 

3.  News.  —  Used  for  cheap  newspapers, 
weekly  periodicals,  etc. 

4.  Thin  antique.  —  Used  for  books. 

5.  Smooth  or  calendered  antique.  —  Used 
for  high-class  newspapers,  books,  etc.,  and 
for  the  outside  of  weeklies  and  cheap  maga- 
zines. A  fairly  smooth  paper  giving  only  a 
little  dust. 

6.  Calendered.  —  Good  smooth  surface, 
giving  very  little  dust. 

7.  Super-calendered.  —  Gives  practically 
no  dust. 

In  machine  work  where  a  dusty  paper  is 
used,  the  type  has  to  be  wiped  frequently, 
as  a  bad  impression  is  made  in  printing  if 
the  dust  collects.  The  "clogging"  of  the 
type  by  dust  and  ink  is  therefore  kept 
down  to  very  small  limits,  to  avoid  spoiling 
the  work.  Moreover,  after  type  is  finished 
with  and  while  it  is  still  in  the  frame,  or 
chase,  it  is  usually  washed  with  strong 
caustic  potash  solution,  to  remove  the  ink 
and  paper  fibre,  before  being  broken  up. 

McnUding  Rooms.  —  The  chief  character- 
istic of  these  rooms  is  the  high  temperatiu'e 
from  the  steam  presses  in  use.  The  only 
possible  source  of  dust  is  the  French  chalk 
used  for  dusting  forms  before  and  after 
moulding.  Most  firms  use  very  little 
French  chalk;  in  one  case  where  a  fair 


amoimt  was  used  a  suction  fan  was  pro- 
vided to  assist  in  keeping  the  room  clear  of 
dust. 

Casting  Shops.  —  The  processes  carried 
on  in  these  shops  are: 

1.  Melting  down  of  type  (old  and  new). 
This  is  done  in  large  pots,  provided  with 
hoods  and  ducts  to  carry  off  the  fumes. 
The  dross  rises  to  the  surface  and  is  skim- 
med off.  It  is  generally  left  until  the  next 
day  to  cool,  when  it  is  either  placed  in 
sacks  or  in  a  special  closed  metal  bin,  kept 
outside  the  workroom.  -It  is  disposed  of  to 
lead  smelters  (for  recovery  of  the  metal) 
and  carted  away  weekly.  Table  3  shows 
that  dross  contains  no  siUca. 

2.  Pouring  of  molten  type  into  moulds. 
This  process  gives  rise  to  no  dust. 

3.  Various  trimming  processes,  e.  g.y 
"routing,"  "shaving,"  etc.  None  of  these 
is  a  dusty  operation. 

Linotype  and  Monotype  Machine  Rooms. 
—  The  machines  give  rise  to  little  dust; 
the  fumes  given  off  by  the  melting  pots  are 
in  most  cases  efficiently  removed  by  ex- 
haust ventilation. 

Consideration  of  Results 

In  Table  1  the  results  have  been  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  amounts  of  dust  in  the 
air  for  the  various  processes  are  grouped 
together. 

Composing.  —  Table  1  seems  to  show 
that  the  following  factors  have  a  deter- 
mining influence  on  the  size  of  the  dust 
figiu-e: 

1.  Size  of  room,  in  relation  to  the  num- 
ber of  workers,  i.  e.,  amoimt  of  cubic  space 
for  each  worker. 

2.  Amount  of  traffic  in  room. 

3.  Amount  of  ventilation,  i.  e.,  rate  of 
change  of  air  in  the  room. 

Number  100  has  the  highest  figure 
(24.4)  for  all  composing  rooms,  the  room 
being  rather  crowded,  with  much  traffic. 
Number  107  is  next,  with  a  figiu-e  of  19.5; 
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the  ventilation  was  poor,  and  the  presence 
of  platen  machines  raised  the  dust  con- 
tent of  the  air.  Number  115  (18.2)  was  a 
well-ventilated  room,  but  was  somewhat 
crowded,  and  much  traflSc  was  going  on. 
Numbers  99  and  105  have  the  same  figure 
(14.6) ;  in  one  case  all  windows  were  closed 
and  there  was  no  traflSc,  and  in  the  other 
case  there  was  good' ventilation  and  much 
trafl5c.  The  lowest  figure  of  all  is  7.3,  ob- 
tained in  two  cases  in  which  all  the  factors 
contributed  to  a  low  dust  content.  The 
average  figure  for  the  eight  samples  is  14.1. 

Machine  Work.  —  Here,  besides  the  air 
space  and  ventilation,  the  kind  of  paper  in 
use  is  seen  to  influence  the  figure.  Number 
108  is  highest  (31.7),  the  ventilation  being 
indifferent  and  the  paper  dusty.  Number 
112  was  taken  in  the  least  satisfactory 
room  encountered,  but  the  paper  used  was 
of  a  smooth,  calendered  type,  so  that  the 
dust  figure  (18.3)  is  moderate.  Number 
114  was  taken  under  what  might  be  termed 
ideal  conditions  —  a  large,  lofty,  well- 
ventilated  machine  room,  and  a  smooth 
calendered  paper.  The  dust  figure  (1.0)  is 
practically  negligible.  The  average  figure 
for  the  seven  samples  is  13.1 

Moulding  and  Casting.  —  The  dust  figure 
in  these  rooms  (24.4)  is  somewhat  in  excess 
of  the  average  figure  for  machine  and  com- 
posing rooms.  This  is  explained,  in  the 
case  of  the  moulding  room,  by  the  quantity 
of  French  chalk  in  use,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  casting  room,  by  the  relatively  large 
amount  of  traflSc  at  the  time  of  sampling. 

Results  of  Microscopical  Examination 
{Table  1).  —  This  examination  was  carried 
out  by  Dr.  H.  H.  C.  Thomas,  D.Sc,  at  the 
Geological  Survey  and  Museum,  Jermyn 
Street.  The  results  show  that,  in  all  print- 
ing processes,  the  quantity  of  silica  in  the 
dust  of  the  air  is  extremely  small  —  in 
some  cases  so  small  as  to  escape  detection. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  workers 
breathe  very  little,  if  any,  silica.  The  dust 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  vegetable 


fibre  and  carbonaceous  matter.  In  one  case 
(No.  108),  in  which  a  rough  "news"  paper 
was  being  used,  the  vegetable  fibre  is  de- 
scribed as  having  "good  vegetable  tissue 
with  cell  structure.  The  tissue  and  struc- 
ture indicate  straw  .  or  grass  particles." 
Possibly  some  variety  of  straw  or  grass  had 
been  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  the 
paper.  In  all  cases  the  vegetable  fibre  is 
described  as  being  "not  such  as  would  be 

TABLE  2.  — RESULTS  OF  DETERMINATIONS  OF 

DUST  IN  AIR  AND  IN  ROOMS  WHERE 

ATMOSPHERE  WAS  NOT  DUSTY 


Point  at  Which  Determinations  Were  Made 


Centre  of  garden,  Edgbaston,  after  three  fine 

days 

Same  point  after  four  days  of  fine  weather  . . .' 
Same  point  after  thirty-six  hours  of  heavy  rain 

Centre  of  study,  Edgbaston , 

Open  air  outside  laboratory.  Stoke,  centre  of  a 

manufacturing  district 

Centre  of  laboratory.  Stoke 

Side  of  laboratory.  Stoke 

Side  of  laboratory,  Oxford 


Milligrams 

of  Dust  in 

10  Cubic 

Metres  of 

Air 


2.1 

2.8 
0.7 

7.7 

9.4 
18.5 
10.8 
12.6 


yielded  by  filter  paper,"  i.  e.,  by  the  ma- 
terial on  which  the  samples  were  collected. 

Table  2  shows  the  results  of  determina- 
tions of  dust  in  the  open  air  and  in  rooms 
where  the  atmosphere  was  not  dusty. 

The  dust  figure  of  the  atmosphere  ap- 
pears from  these  determinations  to  vary 
from  0.7,  imder  ideal  conditions  (open  air 
after  heavy  rain),  to  18.5,  this  being  the 
figure  in  a  laboratory  in  a  manufacturing 
town.  Out  of  eight  samples  taken  in  com- 
posing rooms,  in  only  two  cases  is  this  latter 
figure  exceeded,  and  out  of  seven  samples 
taken  in  machine  rooms,  in  only  one  case, 
while  the  average  figure  for  both  these 
classes  of  work  (14.1  and  13.1  respectively) 
is  well  below.  Moreover,  the  figure  18.5 
represents  the  dust  in  the  air  of  an  empty 
room  with  no  traflSc  of  any  sort.    A  com- 
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parison  of  Tables  1  and  2,  therefore,  shows 
that  printers'  workrooms  are  by  no  means 
dusty. 

Table  3  shows  the  results  of  analyses 
made  at  the  government  laboratory  of  nine 
samples  of  dust  taken  from  printing  works. 
This  table  gives  the  analysis  of  the  sources 
from  which  it  has  been  alleged  that  silica 
may  geX  into  the  dust  of  the  air.  The  high- 
est percentage  of  "free"  silica  found  is  6.31, 
the  average  being  3,35.   Silica  dust  is  com- 


metal  and  occasionally  a  little  metallic 
oxide. 

"Total  silica"  in  dust  from  printing 
works,  when  compared  with  that  of  Lon- 
don "domestic"  dust  taken  from  the  top 
of  a  wardrobe,*  comes  out  much  the  lower 
of  the  two. 

Conclusions 

1.  Printing  cannot  be  described  as  a 
"dusty"  trade.    The  average  quantity  of 


TABLE  3.  — RESULTS  OF  ANALYSES  OF  DUST  SAMPLES  FROM  PRINTING  WORKS 


Sample 
No. 

Firm 
No. 

Where  Taken 

Organic 
Matter 

and 
Moittuie 

Lead 

Other 
Heavy 
Metals 

Total 
Sifica 

other 
Inorganic 
Substances 

Total 

"Pwe" 

Sifica 
(Indaded 
in  Total 

SUica) 

1 
2 
3 
4 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
6 
9 
4 

Type  cases,  composing  room 

Inside  Clements*  dust  extractor . . 
Inside  Clements*  dust  extractor .  . 
Machine  room 

66.00 
59.00 
40.00 
71.00 
47.00 
68.00 
56.00 
74.00 

2.80 

8.92 

23.75 

0.51 

4.68 

4.39 

traces 

3.20 
4.08 
6.25 

traces 
0.49 
1.32 
1.61 

traces 

8.95 

9.96 

8.63 

11.45 

13.23 

8.48 

13.72 

12.00 

19.05 
18.04 
21.37 
17.55 
38.77 
17.52 
24.28 
14.00 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

4.33 
6.31 
1.32 
2.50 

5 
6 

7 

Inside  fan  in  moulding  room 

Type  cases,  composing  room 

Inside  dust  extractor 

3.16 
3.21 
4.24 

8 

Machine  room 

1.78 

paratively  heavy,  so  that  the  percentage 
of  silica  actually  breathed  by  the  worker  is 
probably  much  lower  than  this.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  silica  in  the  samples,  in- 
cluded from  the  heading  of  "total  silica,'* 
is  present  in  the  combined  form,  as  silicates, 
in  which  form  it  is  considered  to  be  in- 
nocuous (2). 

The  ioUo wing  is  an  analysis  of  a  sample 
of  "dross":  antimony,  16.49;  lead,  68.23; 
tin,  12.50;  copper,  0.12;  iron,  0.09;  zinc, 
0.26;  arsenic,  0.09;  oxygen,  2.22;  total, 
100.00.  It  shows  that  dross,  which  is  one  of 
the  alleged  sources  of  silica,  is  entirely  of 
metallic  constitution.  When  type  is  melted 
down,  the  oil  and  other  organic  matter  rise 
to  the  surface  and  are  vaporised,  the 
vapours  passing  into  the  hood  above  the 
casting  pot.  A  certain  amoimt  of  the  metal 
separates  from  the  alloy  in  a  granular  con- 
dition and  is  skimmed  off.  These  skim- 
mings are  the  dross  and  consist  entirely  of 


dust  in  the  air  is  no  higher,  and  in  some 
cases  considerably  less,  than  that  in  the  air 
of  many  occupied  rooms. 

2.  The  dust  in  the  air  contains  very 
little  silica  —  in  some  cases  a  negligible 
quantity. 

3.  The  dust  in  comFK)sitors'  cases,  in 
machine  rooms,  and  in  other  dust-produc- 
ing sources  contains  less  silica  than  dust 
collected  from  a  living  room. 

4.  On  the  grounds  of  the  presence  of 
lead  alone  in  the  dust  of  the  type  cases,  it  is 
desirable  that  some  apparatus,  such  as  the 
Clements'  Case  Dust  Extractor,  should  be 
used,  particularly  in  large  works,  for  re- 
moving the  dust  from  the  trays  and  cases. 
Such  apparatus  should  be  so  constructed 

*  The  analysis  of  this  is  given  by  Sir  J.  Ciichton- 
Browne  in  the  Times  of  Nov.  3, 1920,  as  foUows:  moisture^ 
4.4;  organic  matter,  52.6;  silica  and  insoluble  silicates,  21.0; 
iron  oxide  and  alumina,  9.7;  lime  (CaO),  6.2;  carbonic  add, 
with  traces  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  adds,  6.1;  total, 
100.0. 
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that  the  dust  does  not  escape  into  the  air  me  at  the  South  Western  Polytechnic  In- 

during  the  process  of  removal.  stitute,   Chelsea,  and  the  thanks  of  the 

The  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  Department  are  due  to  the  authorities  for 

the  dust  determinations  was  carried  out  by  the  facilities  given. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  NOISES 

D.  J.  GUBERT,  M.D. 

Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  Factoriee,  Brussds 


THIS  memoir  —  a  resum6  of  all  that 
was  known  in  1914  in  regard  to  the  in- 
fluence of  industrial  noises — was  originally 
written  at  the  request  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Occupational  Diseases 
due  to  be  held  at  Vienna  in  the  later  half  of 
August,  1914,  and  was  intended  to  open 
the  debate  on  the  subject.  As  the  author 
lived  in  the  occupied  part  of  Belgium  dur- 
ing the  war,  he  had  no  access  to  new 
work,  but  nothing  new  appears  to  have 
been  discovered,  except  that  we  have 
since  learned  of  the  idea  that  deafness  fol- 
lowing an  explosion  is  usually  temporary 
except  when  the  auditory  nerve  is  affected. 
It  seems  wise,  however,  to  re-introduce  so 
important  a  subject  in  order  to  stimulate 
research  on  the  part  of  ear  specialists.  The 
influence  of  noise,  which  is  at  times  deafen- 
ing, has  been  little  studied  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  present  in  nearly  all  indus- 
tries. The  author,  although  not  an  ear 
specialist,  feels  justified  in  writing  this 
resume  because  it  states  the  present  po- 
sition; because  there  is  confusion  among 
ear  specialists;  and  because  of  his  twenty 
years'  experience  in  factory  work  which 
has  enabled  him  to  bring  out  the  etiological 
factor  in  questions  on  which  industrial 
doctors  require  a  solution  from  ear  spe- 
cialists. 

Deafness  as  an  Occupational 
Disease  or  Accident 

Deafness  as  an  occupational  disease 
should  be  studied  separately  from  deafness 
caused  by  traumatic  lesions  due  to  explo- 
sions, gim  fire,  blasting,  etc.,  which  cause 

*  Translated  from  BuUetin  du  Service  Midical  du  Tra- 
vail, J^n.,  19«0,  No.  1,  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Henry,  H.  M.  Medical 
Inspector  of  Factories,  Manchester,  England.  Received 
for  publication  May  2,  19£1. 


immediate  lesions,  although  the  difference 
is  perhaps  somewhat  subtle.  Save  in  spe- 
cial cases  where  initial  lesions  are  clearly 
recognized  as  immediate,  it  is  only  after 
repeated  injuries  that  ear  affections  be- 
come obvious,  and  therefore  it  is  nearly 
always  convenient  to  classify  the  deafness 
of  gunners  and  firers  of  mines  among  occu- 
pational diseases  rather  than  among  acci- 
.  dents.  Consequently,  for  practical  purposes 
we  may  include  the  affections  caused  by 
injurious  action  of  the  air  during  firing 
among  ear  injuries  caused  by  noise  proper. 

Outline  of  Previous  Investigations 

Classic  writers  on  occupational  diseases 
are  generally  reticent  on  the  subjectof  disor- 
ders caused  by  noise  in  industry.  Layet  (1) 
points  out  that  the  deafness  of  copper- 
smiths was  known  of  old  and  that  sheet 
iron  workers,  coppersmiths,  blacksmiths^ 
and  coopers  are  nearly  always  hard  of  hear- 
ing and  become  more  so  the  longer  they  re- 
main at  their  trade  —  a  perversion  of  hear- 
ing shown  by  increased  perception  of  high 
notes  or  loss  of  perception  of  low  notes. 
Layet  observed  an  old  foreman  who  ap- 
peared to  hear  only  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  noise,  while  at  other  times  he  com- 
plained of  continual  buzzing  in  his  ears,  so 
that  he  was  an  example  not  only  of  the 
phenomenon  of  WiUis  but  of  other  ear 
trouble.  This  phenomenon  of  Willis  (hear- 
ing better  when  a  certain  sound  is  present 
than  under  ordinary  conditions)  is  frequent 
in  noisy  industries,  where  another  phenom- 
enon is  also  observed  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  that  of  Willis  —  namely, 
the  power  of  certain  workers  to  converse 
together  in  a  nearly  normal  voice  when  a 
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stranger  is  at  the  time  deafened  and  inca-  closed  space.    Delia  Vedova  of  Milan,  at 

pable   of  making  himself  heard   without  the  Seventh  Itahan  Congress  of  Laryn- 

raising  his  voice.    In  factories  for  removal  gology  and  Rhinology,  insisted  on  good 

of  coarse  hair  from  furs  by  machinery  or  ventilation  in  enclosed  spaces  and  pointed 

in  works  where  hatters  furriers'  processes  out  among  the  causes  harmful  to  hearing, 

are  carried  on  amid  intense  noise,  I  have  dust,  irritating  gases,  high  temperature, 

often  observed  the  workers  laughing  and  dampness,  and  variations  of  atmospheric 

talking  together  when  I  could  not  hear  the  pressure,  and  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  injuri- 

sound  of  their  voices.     Is  there  a  special  ous  influence  of  a  confined  space  the  fact 

adaptation  of  the  worker's  voice  or  a  par-  that  among  soldiers  inflammatory  condi- 

ticular  accommodation  of  the  organism  of  tions  of  the  ear  are  less  frequent  during 

the  ear,  or  both.'*     Be  it  as  it  may,  this  manoeuvres  than  during  life  in  barracks, 

phenomenon  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  As  far  back  as  1877,  the  replacement  on 

by  a  diminution  of  hearing  in  a  quiet  at-  railways  of  shrill  toned  whistles  by  those  of 

mosphere.  a  deeper  note  or  by  other  signals,  such  as 

According  to  Roosa,  workers  in  a  noisy  bells,  was  suggested.  Hedinger,  in  1882, 
atmosphere  get  a  true  nerve  lesion;  they  tested  the  hearing  of  1,100  railway  em- 
hear  less  well  and  do  not  recover  their  acu-  ployees  and  found  only  48  per  cent,  of  hard- 
ity  of  hearing  except  by  staying  off  work  ness  6f  hearing  among  engine  drivers  and 
for  some  time,  and  eventually  the  auditory  stokers  as  against  95  per  cent,  among  the 
trouble  becomes  permanent.  According  to  other  employees.  He  concludes  that  in- 
Dr.  Moure  of  Bordeaux,  the  more  the  noise  temperate  habits  are  much  more  the  cause 
produced  in  a  small,  closed  and  resounding  of  catarrhal  affections  of  the  ear  than  is 
space,  the  more  rapid  is  the  damage  to  the  the  engine  whistle.  Guterbock  states  that 
auditory  nerve;  that  is  why  he  considers  hardness  of  hearing  among  engine  drivers 
as  the  most  exposed  young  persons-  who  increases  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
are  employed  in  coppersmiths'  workshops  service,  as  the  following  table  shows: 
to  assist  riveters  in  the  interior  of  boilers  y^^^^  ^j  ^^^^  PercerUage  of  DefecUve  Hearers 

in  holding  rivets  in  place  during  hammer-  Less  than  5 5.8 

ing.     It  is  necessary  to  class  with   this  From  5  to  9 7.3 

group  young  persons  who  enter  the  boilers  From  10  to  14                                     8.0 

for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  deposit  ^^°^  15  to  19 31.8 

(boiler  cleaners) .    My  personal  experience  ^^ 

confirms  the  fact  that  these  workers  at  Dr.  G.  Boval  likewise  states  that  the 

times  leave  this  noisy  atmosphere  abso-  deafness  of  engine  drivers  and  stokers  in- 

lutely  dazed,  deaf,  and  in  a  state  of  vertigo  creases  with  age  and  years  of  service  from 

which  lasts  for  several  minutes.     These  11.7  to  62  per  cent,  according  to  age,  and 

facts  may  be  compared   with  those  ob-  from  18  to  75  per  cent,  according  to  years 

served  in  ironclads  after  a  sea  battle  and  of  service.     Barr  makes  similar  observa- 

in  this  connection  De  Merrys  reports  that  •  tions  on  100  persons;   after  seventeen  and 

on   the    Cesarewitsch,  twenty-four   hours  one-half  years'  service  none  heard  a  watch 

after  the   engagement,   many   men   com-  normally,  fifty  could  not  hear  the  low  voice, 

plained  of  headache,  loss  of  memory,  and  thirty-three  perceived  it  with  both  ears, 

deafness.  and  eight  with  only  one  ear. 

Other  influences,  however,  than  that  of  It  is  surprising  that  observations  in  tex- 

a  resoimding  medium  can  be  cited  to  ex-  tile  industries  are  rare.    Ropke  (2)  refers  to 

plam  auditory  lesions  of  workers  in  an  en-  the   examination   of  twenty   spinstresses, 
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fourteen  of  whom  were  hard  of  hearing, 
and  of  fourteen  weavers,  none  of  whom 
heard  normally.  Dr.  E.  Coosemans,  at  the 
Sixth  International  Congress  of  Otology 
held  in  London  in  1899,  read  a  paper  on 
hearing  among  "beetlers,"  who,  after  ten 
or  twelve  hours  of  daily  labor,  exhibit  more 
or  less  marked  deafness,  which  diminishes 
after  a  few  hours,  and  which  becomes  nor- 
mal after  a  Simday's  rest. 

Another  injurious  occupation  is  that  of 
telephone  workers.  Capart  (3),  reporting 
upon  the  telephone  industry,  stated  that: 
(1)  Occupational  use  of  the  telephone  is  a 
cause  of  fatigue  to  the  ear,  which  may  be  ag- 
gravated too  far  by  certain  circumstances, 
such  as  production  of  induction  currents, 
sudden  opening  and  shutting  of  the  circuit, 
etc.;  and  (2)  fatigue  and  overwork  of  tele- 
phonists are  at  times  the  cause  of  various 
neuroses,  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  etc.  How- 
ever, others,  as  Dr.N.R.  Blegvad  (4)  are  less 
pessimistic  and  do  not  think  that  telephone 
work  hastens,  or  makes  active,  pre-existing 
ear  affections.  Generally  the  power  of  per- 
ception of  high  soimds  is  little  altered.  Of 
854  telephone  employees  examined  with 
regard  to  the  lowest  sound  perceptible  to 
the  normal  ear  (sixteen  vibrations), seventy- 
five  could  not  perceive  it  on  one  or  both 
sides.  Blegvad  admits  that  among  certain 
individuals  employment  can  cause  earache, 
buzzing,  vertigo,  or  Meniere's  syndrome. 
Recently  Dr.  Tretrdp  of  Antwerp  (5)  re- 
ported two  ear  accidents,  one  to  a  telephone 
girl,  and  the  other  to  a  merchant  speaking 
on  the  telephone,  which  he  attributed  to 
the  too  sudden  breaking  of  a  current  of 
which  the  voltage  had  lately  been  increased 
to  20  volts. 

Attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  action 
of  reports  and  explosions  on  the  ear  when 
the  use  of  gunpowder  was  introduced.  Am- 
broise  Pare  taught  us  that  heavy  artillery 
could  cause  ear  lesions  and  cerebral  con- 
cussion. Layet  (6)  mentions  the  investi- 
gations of  Percy  who  j!>ointed  out  hem- 


orrhages following  a  ruptured  tympanum, 
with  persistent  severe  headache,  more  or 
less  pronoimced  disturbances  of  hearing, 
and  refractory  otitis  following  on  the 
non-cicatrization  of  the  rupture.  He  also 
recalls  Barthelemy*s  remarks  on  a  momen- 
tary hardness  of  hearing  with  hissings, 
buzzings,  and  "still  noises,'*  (proof  of 
nerve  trouble)  met  with  among  gunners 
after  firing.  These  observations,  however, 
were  made  before  war  was  brought  to 
a  fine  art,  and  require  re-investigation  to 
prove  whether  or  not  they  are  true. 

Delsaux  has  analyzed  all  the  work  on 
the  noise  of  explosions  and  firing,  and  re- 
calls the  work  of  R.  MUller  who  examined 
fifty-one  gunners,  noting  the  extent  of  their 
hearing  before  firing  and  three  days  after. 
Six  were  excluded  because  their  ears  were 
plugged  with  wax;  of  the  remainder  ex- 
amined before  firing,  thirty-four  were  nor- 
mal and  all  the  others  had  symptoms  of 
actual  disease  or  signs  of  old  cicatrices. 
After  firing,  fifty-two  ears  remained  in 
statu  quo  and  all  the  others  showed  tym- 
panic congestion.  There  were  seven  cases 
of  hemorrhage  of  the  tympanum  but  none 
of  rupture  of  the  membrane.  The  duration 
of  perception  of  the  tuning  fork  by  bone 
conduction  was  shortened.  On  the  subject 
of  air  conduction,  the  author  is  reticent 
and  calls  for  further  investigation.  It  ia 
the  experience  of  Cheatle,  in  England,  that 
naval  oiBBcers  are  more  affected  than  their 
men  and  that  the  very  high  tone  of  guns 
of  small  calibre  and  of  machine  gims  is 
more  injurious  than  that  of  big  gims.  In 
addition,  autopsies  as  well  as  experiments 
on  animals  corroborate  the  fact  that  occu- 
pational noises  are  capable  of  seriously  in- 
juring the  organs  of  hearing. 

Elementary  Knowledge 

In  reading  works  on  the  subject  of  the 
influence  of  industrial  noises,  one  is  con- 
stantly meeting  vague  expressions,  such  as 
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"muffled  sounds,"  "light  sound,"  "great 
noise,"  etc.,  which  it  is  necessary  to  define 
uniformly. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  a:ll  sounds 
and  noises  which  the  ear  receives  can  be 
referred  to  musical  soimds.  Noise  proper 
is  composed  of  a  rapid  and  irregular  suc- 
cession of  different  auditory  sensations. 
Sound,  on  the  contrary,  is  uniform,  calm, 
and  without  variations  in  its  component 
parts.  It  possesses  three  principal  quali- 
ties which  are  peculiar  to  it:  intensity,  re- 
sulting from  amplitude  of  vibration  and 
diminishing  by  distance  in  proportion  to 
the  square  of  the  distance,  from  the  fact 
of  the  diminution  of  the  amplitude  of  vi- 
brations transmitted;  height,  which  in- 
creases with  the  number  of  vibrations;  and 
tone,  which  depends  on  the  harmonics, 
"superior  or  inferior,"  of  the  fundamental 
sound.  Certain  authorities  add  to  inten- 
sity, height,  and  tone  the  idea  of  duration. 
To  these  intrinsic  qualities  of  sound  must 
be  added  an  extrinsic  quahty  described 
thus  by  Helmholtz:  "In  the  main,  in 
sounds  of  equal  strength  the  sensibility  of 
the  ear  changes  with  the  height  of  the 
sound."  Zwaardemaker  (7)  formulates 
the  following  conclusions  as  to  this  variable 
sensibility  of  the  ear  for  different  sounds: 

1.  The  maximum  sensibility  of  the  human  ear 
responds  to  3,072  double  vibrations  (g4  of  the  Ger- 
man no^tion,  sol  6  of  the  French  notation). 

2.  The  zone  of  very  distinct  sensibility  extends 
from  256  double  vibrations  to  6,144  double  vibra- 
tions. 

3.  Outside  this  zone  to  the  limits  of  the  scale, 
sensibility  diminishes  considerably. 

There  are  three  principal  theories  of  the 
way  in  which  sound  is  perceived: 

1.  Helmholtz' s  Theory.  —  The  organ  of 
Corti  vibrates  in  concert.  The  elements 
of  the  internal  ear  are  attuned  to  different 
heights  of  sound;  low  sounds  are  perceived 
by  the  part  fiui:hest  from  the  base  of  the 
cochlea,  while  sharp  soimds  are  perceived 
nearest  this  base. 


2.  Hydrodynamic  Theory  of  Bonnier  (8). 
—  The  liquid  of  the  cochlea  moves  in  bulk 
and  rubs  the  sensory  epithelium.  Bonnier 
compares  the  organs  of  the  ear  not  to  res- 
onators, but  to  registers. 

3.  Pressure  Theory  of  Mar  age.  -The 
perception  of  sounds  is  due  to  differences 
in  the  pressure  of  the  endolymph,  with  no 
definite  auditory  localization. 

Musical  sounds  proper  are  met  at  times 
in  industry,  as  in  hammering  deep-toned 
metals,  but  these  more  or  less  pure  sounds 
are  rarely  isolated.  More  usually  noise 
proper  is  heard,  but  that  also  has  its  in- 
tensity, height,  and  tone.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  determine  experimentally 
the  relative  intensity  of  an  industrial  noise 
when  it  is  regular  and  more  or  less  continu- 
ous and  can  be  compared  to  another  noise, 
a  short  distance  away,  of  constant  intensity 
and  suflScient  to  rise  above  it;  The  meas- 
ure of  the  displacement  required  would 
give  the  relative  intensity.  Exact  estima- 
mation  of  the  height  of  noises  is  much  more 
difficult,  and  we  must,  for  the  most  part, 
rely  on  a  few  observers  for  this  information. 
Although  a  well-trained  ear  learns  by  prac- 
tice to  grade  the  tone  of  noises  by  compari- 
son with  a  known  height  of  tone,  it  would 
be  more  satisfactory  if  the  ear  specialist 
would  furnish  a  precise  method  of  deter- 
mining as  nearly  as  possible  the  notation 
of  different  noises.  Tone,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  described  with  sufficient 
precision  for  practical  purposes.  It  char- 
acterizes the  source  of  noise;  it  enables 
one  to  distinguish  various  machines  in 
action,  without  seeing  them;  and,  in  com- 
bination with  height,  it  gives  to  certain 
noises  that  disagreeable  character  which 
is  peculiar  to  them  —  e.  g.,  the  rasping 
noise  in  the  finishing  off  of  white  stones,  or 
the  grating  of  saws  or  files.  When  it  has 
this  unpleasant  character,  tone  is  important 
in  observations,  as  it  inevitably  has  an  ill 
effect  on  persons  of  nervous  temperament. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the 
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rhythm,  and  the  continuity,  regularity,  or 
irregularity  of  a  noise  essentially  uniform 
are  also  factors  to  be  dealt  with.  The  un- 
expectedness of  certain  short,  loud  noises 
bursting  forth  at  rather  long  intervals  has 
a  disagreeable  eflFect  on  the  nervous  system. 
Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  have  comparative 
information  on  the  subject  of  intensity  of 
vibration  communicated  to  the  ground  and 
to  the  body  of  a  worker  by  the  vibrating  of 
noisy  machines.  This  information  is  not 
difficult  to  obtain. 

Noisy  Trades 

It  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  that  all  the 
employees  in  a  brass  foundry,  in  large  iron 
works,  or  in  shipbuilding  yards  are  equally 
exposed  to  noise  in  their  work.  We  must 
have  a  reasonable  classification'  which  will 
serve  to  show  that  it  is  necessary  in  each 
group  to  take  into  account  accessory  cir- 
cumstances. Take,  as  an  example,  flax 
spinning  which  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  weaving  of  linen,  just  as 
it  must  not  be  confounded  with  "steeping" 
and  "stripping"  or  "scutching,"  —  the 
operations  which  precede  it. 

In  a  linen  factory  one  meets  all  the  scale 
of  noises:  there  are  quiet  processes,  as 
winding,  or  reeling,  and  heckling;  less 
quiet  processes,  as  drying  and  packing; 
noisy  ones,  as  combing  by  machinery, 
carding;  and,  finally,  very  noisy  ones,  as 
in  the  preparing  rooms  and  spinning  rooms 
where  the  noise  is  so  great  that  orders  have 
to  be  given  by  means  of  a  shrill  whistle. 
Hence,  one  sees  the  inaccuracy  of  medical 
observation  which  is  limited  to  describing 
the  examinees  as  workers  in  the  linen  in- 
dustry. Carding,  preparation,  etc.,  irritate 
the  nasopharynx  by  dust,  and  spinning 
gives  rise  to  similar  trouble  because  of  the 
humidity  and  heat  which  may  cause 
"chills."  Combing  by  machinery  exposes 
the  young  worker  to  dust  and  muscular 
strain. 


In  many  factories  the  noise  is  great  in 
certain  places  and  not  in  others,  as  in  metal 
stamping,  especially  in  making  metal  boxes. 
Very  often  in  these  works  there  are  quiet 
comers,  also  the  noise  of  one  stamping 
machine  varies  from  another,  and  curiously 
enough  it  is  npt  always  the  stamper  who  is 
most  exposed  to  the  noise  of  his  own  ma- 
chine. Certain  other  occupations  are  quite 
unknown  to  aurists.  How  many  of  them 
suspect  that  in  the  preparation  of  little 
rubber  objects  such  as  nipples  for  feeding 
bottles  and  toy  balloons,  there  exists  at 
times  noise  comparable  to  that  of  the 
loudest  hammering.  These  examples  are 
sufficient  to  prove  the  necessity  for  medical 
inspectors  of  factories  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
noisy  industries  which  would  serve  as  far 
as  possible  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  and  to 
point  out  all  the  other  peculiarities  which 
may  influence  health.  The  ear  specialist 
ought  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
before  he  pronounces  on  the  etiology  of  a 
lesion,  and  he  should  take  into  account  all 
the  causes  other  than  noise  which  could 
explain  in  part  or  in  whole  the  malady 
observed. 

In  addition  to  information  in  regard  to 
noise,  the  aurist  should  know  in  detail  the 
peculiar  health  conditions  of  certain  trades. 
Lesions  of  the  middlie  ear  or  nasopharynx 
are  in  themselves  a  menace  to  the  int^- 
rity  of  hearing.  Noise  being  equal,  trades 
which  specially  expose  a  worker  to  these 
lesions  are  more  harmful  to  hearing  than 
others;  hence,  the  necessity  of  paying 
attention  to  different  accessory  risks,  such 
as  mercury,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  espe- 
cially lead,  which  is  a  poison  to  the  internal 
ear.  Irritant  vapors,  or  acid  fumes,  and 
toxic  gases,  such  as  carbon  monoxide,  in 
the  form  of  slow  chronic  poisoning  attack 
hearing  as  well  as  memory.  In  the  same 
way,  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  influence  of 
heat,  humidity,  and  dusts.  Moreover,  the 
influence  of  fatigue,  muscular  and  intellec- 
tual, must  be  remembered.      Fatigue  in. 
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itself  lessens  auditory  acuity  even  when 
not  excessive.  For  example,  examination 
of  twenty-four  bicyclist^  who  had  ridden 
50  kilometers  showed  that  air  perception 
was  diminished,  especially  for  sharp  sounds 
(9).  After  a  few  hours'  rest  hearing  had 
already  improved.  Finally,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  ear  lesions  are  often  accom- 
panied by  loss  of  sense  of  space  (vertigo, 
M^nifere's  syndrome),  and  in  this  connec- 
tion I  wish  to  note  the  occupational  risk 
on  ladders,  scaffolding,  and  work  in  par- 
ticularly dangerous  places. 

Nature  of  Lesions 

According  to  Layet,  most  authors  think 
that  noise  is  a  determining  factor  in  caus- 
ing a  true  lesion  of  the  auditory  nerve.  At 
the  autopsy  of  an  old  coppersmith  aflSicted 
during  life  with  occupational  deafness,  Hab- 
ermann  found  degeneration  of  the  organ 
of  Corti  and  other  nerve  elements  at  the 
base  of  the  cochlea.  Similar  lesions  were 
found  by  the  same  author  at  the  autopsies 
of  several  other  subjects  afflicted  with  deaf- 
ness which  was  considered  to  be  due  to 
occupation.  Moure,  of  Bordeaux,  is  of  the 
opinion  that,  when  the  occupational  dis- 
ease is  established  and,  in  spite  of  rest, 
hearing  does  not  retiun,  it  is  a  question  of 
deep-seated  trouble  —  a  labyrinthine  af- 
fection, of  which  the  diagnosis  is  certain 
and  proved  by  acoustic  tests,  before  the 
absence  of  lesions  of  other  parts,  such  as 
tympanum,  tubes,  and  ossicles,  is  objec- 
tivdy  proved. 

Wittmaack  has  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  the  question  of  lesions  caused  by 
noise.  He  has  demonstrated  that  animals, 
subjected  under  certain  conditions  to  the 
action  of  a  noise  of  varied  duration,  with 
or  without  rest,  show  profound  lesions.  On 
microscopic  examination  the  middle  ear 
appeared  intact,  as  did  also  the  vestibule, 
while  obvious  changes  were  seen  in  the  in- 
ternal ear  in  the  region  of  the  cochlea. 


Wittmaack's  work  has  been  controlled  by 
Professor  Siebenmann  and  his  pupil.  Dr. 
Yoshii,  with  varied  intensities  of  sound. 
These  authors  constantly  f oimd  visible  and 
characteristic  anatomic  lesions  of  the  organ 
of  hearing.  These  lesions,  varying  with  the 
sound  used,  took  effect  on  the  organ  of 
Corti,  and  the  nerve  fibers  and  cell  ganglia. 
It  is  useful  also  to  recall  that,  with  a  pure 
sound,  always  the  same,  Wittmaack  found 
a  lesion  of  the  cochlea  peculiar  to  itself  in 
each  case. 

H.  Marx,  of  Heidelberg,  experimenting 
on  guinea-pigs  under  conditions  similar  to 
his  predecessors,  obtained  similar  results, 
at  least  in  the  main  points.  The  degenera- 
tion of  the  organ  of  Corti,  however,  was 
foimd  to  be  situated  a  httle  further  from 
the  base  of  the  cochlea  than  that  f  oimd  by 
Wittmaack.  Von  Eicken,  studying  the 
action  of  deep  sounds  produced  by  organ 
pipes,  states  that,  when  the  middle  ear  is 
normal,  certain  deep  sounds  cause  altera- 
tions of  the  cochlea  at  the  level  of  the 
second  tiun  of  the  spiral.  Other  deep 
soimds,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  harmless. 
Delsaux  summarizes  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  patient,  and  extremely 
careful,  researches  of  Haenli.  Violent  ex- 
citation of  hearing,  or  reports,  attack  at 
first  the  terminal  organ  which  they  destroy 
in  a  certain  way  and  it  is  only  later  that 
the  neurones  atrophy.  Later  still,  there 
appear  alterations  in  the  membrane  of 
Reissner. 

A  good  synopsis  of  the  results  of  Witt- 
maack's,  Siebenmarin's  and  Yoshii's  ex- 
periments is  found  in  the  very  instructive 
work  of  E.  J.  Moure  and  P.  Cauzard  on 
functional  examination  of  the  labyrinth 
(10).  The  authors  of  this  work  are  in- 
clined to  consider  the  exp)erimental  results 
as  proved  definitely,  and  allow  the  follow- 
ing assertions  of  Wittmaack:  (1)  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  vestibule  in  lesions  due  to 
noise;  (2)  the  destruction  or  alteration  of 
the  same  section  of  the  cochlea  by  soimds 
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of  the  same  instrument  (whistle).  In  a 
personal  communication  to  these  authors, 
Siebenmann  expresses  himself  thus:  "It 
follows  (from  the  experiments  of  Witt- 
maack  and  his  school)  that  a  pure  soimd 
only  affects  a  single  point  of  the  cochlea  and 
that  the  lower  the  sound  is,  the  higher  the 
point  is  foimd  in  the  cochlear  region." 

From  the  analysis  of  twenty  principal 
clinical  works  on  the  results  of  reports  and 
explosions,  Delsaux  concludes  that  the  dis- 
orders of  hearing  or  the  lesions  of  the  ear 
arising  from  these  causes  may  be  classified 
as:  (1)  lesions  of  the  tympanum;  (2)  le- 
sions of  the  drum;  (3)  disturbance  of  the 
labyrinth;  (4)  progressive  deafness;  and  (5) 
diverse  nervous  disorders.  He  states  that 
all  experiments  tend  to  show  that,  apart 
from  ruptures  of  the  tympanum  and  lesions 
of  the  drum,  and,  in  rare  cases,  lesions  of 
the  ossicles,  injury  to  the  ear  by  detona- 
tions gives  rise  in  the  internal  ear  to  tem- 
porary or  progressive  or  definitive  lesions, 
situated  mostly  in  the  tympanic  slope  of 
the  cochlea  and  rarely  and  temporarily  in 
the  vestibular  slope  or  in  the  static  appara- 
tus of  the  internal  ear.  Finally,  it  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  the  views  suggested  to 
Layet  by  Dr.  Moiu-e,  namely,  that  when 
the  organs  are  intact  the  principal  indus- 
trial noises  act  on  the  labyrinth,  while  re- 
ports and  explosions  may  also  act  directly 
on  the  organs  of  the  middle  ear. 

Transmission  of  Noise  by  Air  and 
BY  SouD  Substances 

Must  one  blame  noise  transmitted  at  the 
same  time  by  air  and  bv  solid  bodies? 
Must  one,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  air 
vibration  alone  as  practically  harmless  and 
blame  chiefly  vibrations  and  tremors  which 
are  communicated  to  the  bony  skeleton? 
This  is  a  necessary  point  in  prophylaxis. 
It  is  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which,  if  it 
can  be  obtained,  will  revolutionize  the 
methods  of  protecting  the  worker  and  the 


legal   measures    formulated    by    different 
governments. 

The  accidental  results  of  great  explosions 
or  a  sudden  change  of  pressure  among 
workers  in  an  atmosphere  of  compressed 
air  must  be  excluded.  These  are  cases  of 
"superior  force,"  the  effects  of  which  can- 
not be  used  as  a  proof  for  or  against  the 
theory  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  Would  it  not 
be  wise  also  to  exclude  the  results  of  re- 
ports and  explosions  knowingly  caused? 
Truly,  the  deafness  of  gunners  is  an  occu- 
pational one,  but  the  conditions  producing 
it  are  not  met  with  in  industry,  except 
quite  exceptionally  among  those  employed 
in  shooting  galleries  or  attached  to  depots 
for  testing  firearms.  In  firing  a  mine,  it 
is  obviously  wise  that  workers  who  start 
the  fuse  should^be  as  far  away  as  possible, 
and  consequently  lesions  of  the  ear  among 
them  ought  to  be  much  more  often  in  the 
category  of  occupational  accidents  than  of 
occupational  diseases.  In  addition,  the 
violent  disturbances  which  occur  from  the 
deflagration  of  explosives  singularly  com- 
plicate the  principle  of  the  problem.  Hence, 
it  would  perhaps  be  wise  to  limit  the  sub- 
ject to  industrial  noises,  properly  so  called, 
which  are  far  more  frequent.  In  return,  it 
would  be  useful  to  compare  the  influence 
of  vibrations  where  the  noise  is  dominant, 
with  the  action  of  vibrations  when  shaking 
is  the  principal  cause  of  trouble. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  workers  on 
trains,  trams,  and  vehicles  of  all  kindd, 
whose  whole  bodies  are  for  many  hours,  ex- 
posed to  an  energetic  vibratory  shaking, 
without  which,  howevei*,  the  noise  to  which 
these  workers  are  exposed  would  still  be 
considered  as  excessive.  Whatever  the 
value  of  these  previous  remarks  may  be, 
let  us  examine  the  main  sources  of  infor- 
mation at  our  disposal. 

Castex,  in  1897,  speaking  of  engine 
drivers  and  stokers,  pointed  out  the  harm- 
ful influence  of  vibration:  ''shaking  acts 
on  the  labyrinth  and  causes  sclerosis,  as 
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seen  in  the  occupation  of  hammering/' 
This  is  the  conclusion,  aptly  expressed,  to 
which  Wittmaack  came  in  his  remarkable 
experiments,  be^n  in  1903,  on  both  ears 
of  ninety  guinea-pigs.  Six  guinea-pigs 
were  subjected  night  and  day,  without  in- 
terruption, to  the  noise  of  an  electric  bell, 
freely  suspended  above  their  cage.  The 
animals  were  killed  in  succession  after  5, 
10,  20,  30,.  40  and  60  days,  and  no  lesion 
was  found  in  any  part'  of  the  auditory 
apparatus.  This  negative  result  gave  rise 
to  the  idea  that  ear  affection  caused  by 
noise  must  be  due  to  something  more  than 
the  simple  transmission  by  air.  He  there- 
fore modified  his  experiments  in  such  a 
way  that  the  vibrations  of  the  electric  bell 
were  communicated  to  a  tin  plate  on  the 
floor  of  the  cage.  Very  different  results 
were  then  obtained;  rapid  emaciation  of 
the  animals  was  observed  and  two  died 
after  14  days.  Controlled  experiments  led 
to  the  same  results  and  although,  as  be- 
fore, the  middle  ear  of  animals  killed  after 
various  intervals  appeared  intact,  the 
nerve  terminals  in  the  cochlea,  especially 
the  organ  of  Corti,  were  degenerated. 
Analogous  experiments,  in  which  suflScient 
rest  was  allowed  to  resemble  the  normal 
conditions  of  human  industry  as  far  as 
possible,  furnished  similar  results.  Witt- 
maack tried  also  the  influence  of  other 
noises,  especially  that  of  a  whistle,  as  well 
as  air  disturbance  caused  by  firearms. 
As  a  conclusion  to  his  researches,  he  ad- 
mits the  preponderating  influence  of  vi- 
brations, of  soUd  substances  on  lesions  of 
the  ear,  due  to  sounds,  and  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  among  workers  most 
frequently  afflicted  with  occupational  deaf- 
ness one  finds  nearly  always  the  possible 
transmission  of  vibrations  by  the  bony 
skeleton,  especially  among  blacksmiths, 
in  whose  work  they  are  transmitted  by  the 
arm.  In  noisy  factories  the  constant  vibra- 
tion of  the  ground  is  frequently  observed. 
According  to  Peyser,  Wittmaack's  first 


statement  is  of  minor  importance;  the 
second  on  the  other  hand  is  of  capital  in- 
terest. The  elasticity  of  the  soft  parts  and 
articulations  of  the  wrist  and  of  the  arm 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  good  non-con- 
ductor while  the  heavy  body  of  the  worker 
resting  on  vibrating  ground,  and  especially 
the  bony  frame,  from  feet  to  head,  would  be 
favorable  conductors  for  the  transmission 
of  vibration.  An  intermediate  condition 
would  be  that  of  boiler  riveters,  who  sup- 
port their  mechanical  hammers  by  prop- 
ping their  elbows  against  their  chests.  In 
corroboration,  Peyser  cites  the  authority 
of  Friederick  of  Kiel,  who  thinks  that  the 
deafness  of  naval  officers  is  at  least  par- 
tially attributable  to  vibrations  of  the  ship 
during  firing.  Finally,  with  the  object  of 
studying  the  influence  of  conduction  al- 
most exclusively  by  air,  Peyser  examined 
the  builders  of  hulks  made  of  curved 
iron  sheets  which  have  to  be  riveted. 
During  construction  the  hulk  is  placed  on 
the  ground,  with  the  keel  in  the  air,  and 
supported  on  wooden  blocks  which  rest  on 
a  mass  of  concrete  30  centimeters  thick. 
The  worker  crawls  under  this  metallic  arch 
and  proceeds  to  rivet  by  means  of  per- 
cussion hanmiers  worked  by  compressed 
air.  Of  twelve  workers  engaged  for  two 
years  at  this  work,  none  had  become  hard 
of  hearing  at  the  time  the  examination  was 
made.  Peyser  concludes  that  this  con- 
firms the  theory  of  Wittmaack  on  the  in- 
fluence of  vibrations.  Neither  the  number 
of  observations,  however,  nor  the  length 
of  time  of  service  allow  final  conclusions 
to  be  drawn.  Peyser  concludes  with  the 
following  statements : 

1.  Continual,  but  moderate  noise,  exclusively 
transmitted  by  air,  has  little  or  no  action  on  the 
organ  of  hearing. 

2.  Short,  but  intense  and  shrill  sounds,  especially 
when  repeated,  injure  the  organ  of  hearing  in  a 
temporary  or  a  permanent  way. 

3.  Simultaneous  conduction  of  noise  by  air  and 
by  the  bony  skeleton,  and  above  all  by  the  vibration 
of  the  ground,  affects  hearing  finally  and  seriously.. 
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Everyone  does  not  admit  the  opinions 
of  Wittmaack  and  Peyser.  Reinking  of 
Hamburg,  at  the  last  German  Congress  of 
Otology,  made  a  conmiimication  tending 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  harm  of  air 
conduction.  Delsaux  could  not  agree  en- 
tirely with  Reinking  concerning  the  minor 
importance  of  bone  conduction  and  rightly 
put  forward  a  statement,  easy  to  prove, 
that  it  was  not  sufficient  in  normal  con- 
ditions to  stop  up  the  nose,  mouth  and 
ears  in  order  not  to  perceive  any  longer  at 
a  meter's  distance  words  uttered  in  a  high 
voice.  One  must  admit  in  this  case  that 
sound  is  transmitted  by  way  of  a  solid 
substance.  On  the  other  hand,  Delsaux 
observed  that  the  statements  of  Coose- 
mans  on  "beetlers"  in  a  linen  factory  con- 
tradict the  conclusions  of  Wittmaack  and 
Peyser.  In  fact,  Coosemans  has  not  found 
really  serious  lesions  among  workers  whom 
he  has  examined  and  who  were  subjected 
at  the  same  time  to  a  muffled  soimd  and 
to  continual  vibrations  of  the  groimd.  He 
concludes  that:  (1)  Every  noisy  trade  is 
not  necessarily  harmful  to  hearing.  (2)  In 
order  that  it  may  be  harmful,  it  is  neces- 
sary (a)  that*  the  worker  should  be  predis- 
posed to  affections  of  the  ear,  by  the  pres- 
ence of  lesions  in  the  nose  or  pharynx; 
(6)  that  the  noise  should  be  intermittent; 
and  (c)  that  it  should  be  of  a  relatively 
high  tone. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  a  certain  amount  of  doubt 
still  exists  as  to  the  extent  of  harmful- 
ness  of  transmission  of  sound  by  air.  Let 
us  hope  that  futiu^e  research  may  procure 
definite  results  on  this  point  so  important 
to  industrial  hygiene. 

Prophylaxis 

Choice  of  Worker.  —  Only  yoimg  people 
fitted  to  undergo  the  normal  consequences 
without  damage  should  be  allowed  to  work 
in  noisy  industries.  Young  persons  with 
ear  affections  or  predisposed  to  them  by 


lesions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ear 
should  be  prohibited.  This  conservative 
method  must,  however,  be  used  with 
great  prudence.  Statistics  show  that  the 
number  of  persons  with  deficient  hearing 
is  considerable.  According  to  Ely,  8.5 
per  cent,  of  conscripts  were  refused  for 
this  reason  —  a  percentage  which  repre- 
sents only  the  worst  cases.  Weill  reports 
30  per  cent,  of  5,905  children,  whom  he 
examined,  as  hard  of  hearing;  Moure  re- 
ports 17  per  cent,  out  of  3,588;  Bezold 
reports  20.75  per  cent,  out  of  3,836,  with 
ear  trouble;  Lausi  shows  10.8  per  cent,  of 
deaf  scholars;  Sexton  13  per  cent.;  Gelle 
and  Von  Riechardt  22  per  cent.;  Ostman 
36  per  cent.;  Nager  40.3  per  cent.;  R5pke 
23.6  per  cent.;  Cronenberg  44.1  per  cent.; 
Hansberg  50  per  cent.;  Felix  31  per  cent.; 
Courtade  37.5  per  cent.;  Malherbe  and 
Stackler  35  per  cent.  If  these  large  num- 
bers of  deaf  or  partially  deaf  children  were 
excluded  from  noisy  industries,  factories 
would  soon  be  empty,  for  other  groups  of 
sick  or  puny  children  would  also  have  to 
be  excluded,  one  for  deficiency  of  vision, 
another  for  poor  development,  and  another 
for  some  physical  disabiUty.  Also  the  law 
of  work  is  imiversal  and  the  weak  and  in- 
firm must  work  for  their  living;  but  as  a 
defect  such  as  an  ear  lesion  may  be  an  indi- 
cation of  a  more  general  disease,  those  who 
are  excluded  from  noisy  industries  because 
they  are  partially  deaf  may  find  that  they 
are  refused  entrance  to  any  work  at  all. 
Great  discretion  must  therefore  be  used, 
and  only  those  most  liable  to  harm  should 
be  prevented  from  entering  the  most  in- 
jurious industries.  This  tolerance,  how- 
ever, requires  a  safeguard  in  the  form  of 
periodic  medical  supervision  of  young 
persons.  In  the  same  way  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  methodical  periodic  exami- 
nation of  the  ears  of  adults  working  in 
noisy  industries.  At  first  one  would 
imagine  that  an  essentially  defective  ear 
would  be  an  indication  that  the  subject 
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should  not  work  in  a  noisy  atmosphere. 
But  if  Eicken  and  de  HoessU  are  correct 
in  their  assertions  that  the  chains  of 
ossicles  conduct  sound  and  do  not  damp 
it,  as  Zimmerman  thinks,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances a  state  of  relative  deafness, 
while  not  advantageous,  would  at  least  be 
harmless  in  certain  industries  where  there 
is  a  loud  or  rackety  noise. 

When  choosing  workers  for  a  noisy  in- 
dustry (and  in  doubtfid  cases  this  should 
be  done  by  an  ear  speciaUst),  the  doctor 
must  keep  in  mind  the  other  peculiarities 
of  the  industry.  For  instance,  a  deaf  man 
is  more  exposed  to  accidents  in  the  vicinity 
of  belts,  gearing,  etc.,  because  very  often 
when  a  machine  is  going  wrong  an  unusual 
soimd  is  emitted  which  acts  as  a  warning. 
In  the  same  way  workers  with  alterations 
in  the  auditory  apparatus  associated  with 
vertigo  and  loss  of  sense  of  space  should 
not  be  exposed  to  falls  from  heights,  such  as 
from  scaffolding,  timber  works,  or  bridges. 
In  the  medical  examination  a  fixed  imit  of 
measurement  should  be  employed  through- 
out the  coimtry,  so  that  absurd  and  unfair 
situations  may  be  avoided;  better  still, 
there  should  be  international  uniformity  to 
enable  us  to  meet  hostile  criticism  on  pro- 
phylactic measures.  At  present,  tests  of 
hearing  lack  uniformity  and  even  precision; 
the  whispered  voice,  the  murmured  voice, 
the  voice  of  conversation  and  the  tick  of  a 
watch  are  very  variable  quantities.  Still,  if 
judiciously  employed,  these  simple  methods 
seem  to  suffice  in  ordinary  examinations. 
A  definite  criterion  is,  however,  needed  for 
determining  whether  or  not  a  more  com- 
plete examination  by  an  ear  specialist  is 
desirable. 

As  a  means  of  securing  uniformity  in  ear 
examinations,  the  following  methods  of 
estimating  hearing  in  terms  of  the  distance 
at  which  a  watch  is  heard  by  the  normal 
ear  have  been  proposed: 

1.  Let  M  be  the  distance  at  which  a  watch  is 
heard  by  a  normal  ear; 


Let  d  be  the  distance  at  which  a  watch  is  heard  by 
the  examinee; 

Let  A  be  the  auditory  acuity  of  the  examinee; 

Therefore^  ='17; 
M 

Therefore,  if  if  is  1  meter  and  d  is  10  centimeters, 
^=0.10  meter. 

%,  Let  D  be  the  maximum  distance  at  which  the 
normal  ear  hears  the  instrument  of  measurement; 

Let  d  be  the  maximum  distance  for  the  ear  ex- 
amined; 

Let  -4  be  the  auditory  acuity  of  the  examinee; 

Therefore  ^^(jC)  since  the  intensity  of  sound 
is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distances. 

Ear  specialists  must  aid  us  in  drawing 
up  examinations  which  will  be  uniform  as 
to  tests,  signs  and  terms,  and  must  deter- 
mine for  us  the  best  methods  to  use,  and 
at  precisely  what  stage  hearing  is  suffi- 
ciently diminished  (a)  to  warrant  refusing  a 
young  person  work  after  a  complete  ear 
examination;  and  (6)  to  require  an  exami- 
nation by  an  ear  specialist  of  workers 
(young  persons  or  adults)  employed  in 
noisy  industries.  It  will  be  the  particular 
field  of  ear  spedahsts  to  do  research  on 
"the  sense  of  space"  and  "the  organ  of 
equihbrium,"  and  on  such  diseases  as 
nystagmus,  while  the  factory  doctor  can 
hmit  himself  to  finding  the  degree  of  vertigo 
or  incoordination  by  the  ordinary  clinical 
means,  and  can  pass  on  to  the  specialists 
the  most  interesting  patients. 
.  Individual  Means  of  Protection.  —  The 
means  of  self-protection  tend  to  muffle 
sound,  and  plugs  of  cotton  wool  and  cover- 
ing pads,  and  especially  helmets  and  similar 
apparatus,  are  makeshifts  disliked  by  the 
workmen  on  account  of  their  weight  and 
pressure,  and  because  they  are  contrary  to 
their  habits.  Such  objects  are  often  a  hin- 
drance to  hearing  orders  and  are  also  a 
cause  of  accidents,  as  they  diminish  the 
perception  of  unusual  sounds  or  cries  of 
appeal  fromfellow-workers  in  danger.  They 
must  therefore  be  reserved  for  special  cir- 
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cumstances  where  it  is  impossible  to  do 
without  them,  and  as  these  circimistances 
are  rather  numerous,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  detailed  examination  of  the  pro- 
cedure to  adopt.  As  regards  the  ear  plug 
there  is  no  agreement  on  the  best  method 
of  application.  Should  it  be  slack  or  com- 
pressed into  the  ears  or  should  the  ear  be 
stopped  as  completely  as  possible  by  a 
tight  plug  impregnated  with  an  6ily  sub- 
stance? Ignorance  on  this  subject  is  due 
to  the  imcertainty  in  regard  to  the  re- 
spective rdles  played  by  air  and  solid  sub- 
stances in  sound  transmission. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  as  far  as 
fatigue  is  concerned  the  vibrations  of  the 
soil  are  an  important,  harmful  factor. 
Hence,  the  use  of  anti-vibratory  footgear 
or  mats  is  to  be  recommended  in  all  cases. 
An  individual  method,  frequently  extolled, 
is  change  of  work,  but  this  can  easily  be 
carried  too  far.  Although  excellent  in  it- 
self when  recommended  for  workers  in  a 
particularly  imhealthy  trade,  it  loses  all 
its  value  in  a  well-defined  trade.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  a  flax  spinner.  Her 
work  is  of  a  special  kind,  requiring  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  from  three  to  four  years  at 
least,  and  consequently  commands  rela- 
tively high  wages.  What  would  a  spin- 
stress  do  if  she  were  put  to  winding  or 
reeling?  But  if  a  change  of  occupation  is 
often  impossible,  a  change  of  place  in  the 
same  occupation  is  often  easy,  and  with 
differences  of  intensity,  resonance  and 
height  of  noise  in  various  parts  of  the  same 
room  or  in  different  departments  or  build- 
ings of  the  same  industry,  it  is  advisable 
and  possible  by  a  simple  change  of  posi- 
tion to  improve  conditions  for  a  suscep- 
tible person. 

Protective  Measures  Applicable  to  Work- 
ing Conditions.  —  Extensive  and  pains- 
taking researches  should  be  made  in  order 
to  discover  the  best  means  of  lessening  in- 
dustrial noise.  The  origin,  intensity, 
lieight  and  rhythm  of  noise,  the  local  cir- 


cmnstances  which  increase  it,  the  vibra- 
tions which  accompany  it,  etc.,  must  be. 
examined  in  detail.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  intensity  as  well  as  height  and 
resonance.  Among  causes  which  aggra- 
vate are  carelessness,  lack  of  room,  wrong 
use  of  apparatus,  lack  of  upkeep  and  re- 
pairs, abuse  of  glass  partitions,  insufficient 
natural  ventilation.  But  if  it  is  true,  as  is 
sometimes  claimed,  that  the  internal  ear  is 
organized  in  such  a  way  that  each  of  its 
parts  corresponds  to  a  soimd  of  definite 
height,  it  would  be  of  value  to  vary  as 
often  as  possible  the  tone  of  soimd  in  a 
factory,  and  this  is  practicable  in  many 
cases.  It  has  been  observed  that  a  sudden 
intermittent,  and  more  or  less  irregular 
noise  is  more  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  other 
conditions  being  equal,  if  produced  in  a 
quiet  atmosphere  than  in  a  noisy  one. 
Here  we  have  practically  the  action  of  the 
natural  organic  defences  still  imknown  as 
regards  the  ear.  It  is  useful  at  times  to 
compare  certain  machines  making  a  con- 
tinuous moderate  noise  with  those  making 
a  loud  noise  when  thrown  out  of  gear.  But 
before  we  can  successfully  apply  pro- 
phylaxis to  objects,  we  must  know  how 
far  air  conduction  is  harmful  to  the  ear. 
If  it  were  shown  to  be  powerless  to  create 
alone  a  serious  organic  ear  lesion,  the  prac- 
tical means  to  apply  would  be  principally 
against  vibrations,  and  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  special  regulations  for  the 
supporting  structiu*e  of  machines  and  foun- 
dations of  factories,  special  platforms  for 
the  use  of  workers,  etc. 

Conclusions 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  careful  observa- 
tions be  made  in  order  to  remove  the  exist- 
ing uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  following 
points: 

(a)  Are  lesions  due  to  noise  so  localized 
that  high  and  deep  sounds  act  on  different 
parts  of  the  cochlea? 
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(6)  Is  air  conduction  in  itself  sufficient 
to  cause  in  time  lesions  of  the  internal 
ear? 

(c)  What  are  the  extreme  limits  of  de- 
ficient hearing  compatible  with  work  in  a 
noisy  factory  without  examination  by  an 
ear  specialist? 


2.  'An  international  commission  com- 
posed of  doctors  having  access  to  all  the 
factories  of  the  country  ought  to  decide 
the  basis  of  an  inquiry  into  industrial 
sounds,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  principal  noisy  in- 
dustries. 
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THE  REHABILITATION  OF  EMPLOYEES:  AN  EXPERIENCE 

WITH  1,210  CASES* 

FREDERIC  S.  KELLOGG,  M.D. 

Physician,  Western  Union  Tdegrafk  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  \ 


A  LTHOUGH  the  custom  of  making  a 
±\.  physical  examination  as  a  prelimin- 
ary to  employment  has  become  very  com- 
mon in  recent  years,  there  has  grown  up 
on  the  part  of  the  employees  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  and  even  hostility  to  this  re- 
quirement. The  object  of  the  work  here 
described  has  been  to  extend  and  make 
practical  use  of  these  examinations  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  employee  —  a  pro- 
cedure by  which  we  believe  that  inmiense 
gains,  both  economic  and  in  point  of  health, 
will  be  secured,  and  a  kindlier  feeling  es- 
tablished. 

The  subject  of  salvage  in  general  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  vast  and  recognized  im- 
portance and  the  savings  thus  seciu'ed  are 
enormous.  We  may,  for  example,  see  this 
process  being  carried  on  daily  in  the  dis- 
posal of  city  waste:  A  broad,  endless  belt 
carries  the  waste  down  a  long  room.  Work- 
ers on  either  side  take  off  various  articles 
for  reclamation,  and  what  is  left  is  then 
swept  on  to  the  furnace.  If,  instead  of  city 
waste,  this  endless  belt  were  carrying  men 
and  women,  more  or  less  disabled,  and  if, 
instead  of  ordinary  workers,  there  were 
stationed  by  the  sides  physicians  and 
specialists,  would  such  wholesale  human 
salvage  be  possible.'^  Or  would  it  be  better 
merely  to  make  a  selection  here  and  there 
of  the  best? 

The  results  submitted  in  this  article  were 
secured  from  the  analysis  of  1,210  examina- 
tions made  among  the  employees  of  a  large 
department  store.  There  are  in  all  2,000 
etnployees  in  this  estabUshment,  85  per' 
cent,  of  whom  are  women.  The  average 
age  is  27  years.    The  method  of  medical 


service  in  use  in  this  store  has  been  fully 
described  in  an  earlier  paper,t  and  there- 
fore it  is  enough  for  the  present  to  say  that 
the  physical  examination  has  been  supple- 
mented by  reports  from  specialists  or  from 
laboratory  experts  whenever  such  reports 
were  needed.  The  general  physical  condi- 
tion of  these  men  and  women,  as  disclosed 

TABLE  1.  — DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEFECTS  IN 
OLD  AND  NEW  EMPLOYEES  COMPARED 


CUn 

ll 

< 
1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

k 

New  employees  apply- 

ing for  work 

582 

23J 

U 

78 

152 

288 

97.8 

Old  employees 

678 

«7 

7 

118 

217 

841 

98.9 

•  Received  for  publication  Oct.  10, 1921. 


by  the  study  of  the  examination  records,  is 
shown  in  Table  1,  new  employees  and  old 
employees  being  grouped  separately  by 
way  of  comparison.  In  Table  2  the  workers 
are  arranged  in  groups  by  decades,  in  order 
to  show  more  clearly  the  progressive  de- 
terioration suggested  by  the  figures  in 
Table  1.  From  the  schoolchildren  group  to 
the  group  of  workers  over  40  years  of  age 
there  is  a  steady  deterioration  from  75  to 
99.3  per  cent.,  the  causes  of  which,  in  the 
experience  of  this  service,  are  as  follows: 
infection  from  fellow  employees,  persistent 
bad  hygiene,  and  neglect. 

As  to  infection,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the 
examinations  analyzed  the  following  dis- 
eases have  been  found:  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, measles,  whooping  cough,  impetigo 

t  F.  S.  Kellogg:  Medical  Siq>ervision  of  Employees. 
Penn.  Med.  Jour.,  1920,  p.  667. 
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contagiosa,  scabies,  pediculi,  gonorrhea, 
syphilis,  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  tubercu- 
losis and  an  immense  number  of  cases  of 
diseased  tonsils,  acute  and  chronic,  and  an 
equally  large  number  of  foul  teeth  and 

TABLE  2.  — DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEFECTS 
BY  DECADES 


Group 

No 
DefecU 

Defective 

Percent 
Defective 

Schoolchildren 

75.0 

Under  20  years 

17 

600 

96.7 

20  to  80  years 

10 

871 

97.4 

80  to  40  years 

2 

167 

98.8 

Over  40  years 

1 

142 

99.8 

septic  mouths.  Infection  is  very  real  and 
ever  present;  yet  medical  inspection  has 
been  limited  to  the  schools. 

Bad  hygiene  —  that  is,  bad  habits  which 
will  cause  disability  in  time  —  is  very 
common.  Out  of  425  cases  which  were  in- 
vestigated 359,  or  85  per  cent.,  were  in- 
stances of  bad  hygiene.  (Hygiene  here 
does  not  include  housing.)  Neglect  is  even 
more  common,  indeed  it  is  often  the  rule, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
forty-two  cases  of  tuberculosis  noted  among 
the  employees  examined  was  on  treatment, 
and  also  by  the  habitual  disregard  of  treat- 
ment as  shown  by  the  figures  given  later  in 
this  paper  (see  Table  4). 

The  gravity  of  the  defects  noted  in  the 
examinations  under  discussion  canT)e  seen 
by  reference  to  Table  3,  in  which  are  given 
the  requirements  in  time  f6r  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  these  employees.  In  contrast  to  the 
requirements  and  needs  of  these  cases  are 
the  facts  as  to  the  actual  treatment  which 
the  patients  receive.  The  facts  are  ascer- 
tained as  follows:  On  the  completion  of  an 
examination  and  after  reports  from  special- 
ists have  been  received,  it  has  been  the 


custom  to  refer  the  patient  for  treatment  to 
a  hospital  or  to  a  specialist.  In  order  that 
authentic  reports  of  treatment  may  be  re- 
ceived, the  patient  is  given  a  report  card 
with  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope. 
If  treatment  is  secured,  the  report  is  re- 
ceived and  noted  on  the  patient's  health 
record.  If  the  report  card  is  not  returned, 
the  patient  is  called  again  to  the  oiBBce  and 
his  case  is  followed  up  imtil  he  has  received 
proper  treatment.  The  amount  of  follow- 
up  work  needed  is  instructive:  There  were 
thus  given  to  patients  1,054  report  cards, 
after  a  .  complete  physical  examination, 
frequently  supplemented  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination by  a  specialist.  The  results  were 
as  follows: 

Number  securing  treatment  without  follow-up 
work. 62 

Percentage  securing  treatment  without  follow- 
up  work 5.9 

Number  who  had  to  be  called  to  office  re- 
peatedly   992 

If,  after  a  full  examination  and  with  ex- 
pert advice,  only  6  per  cent,  are  led  to  se- 
cure  treatment   from   competent   hands, 

TABLE  8.  — REQUIREMENTS  IN  TIME 
FOR  TREATMENT 


^                                             of  Cases 

Per  Cent. 

No  stopping  of  work  required 

473 

89.0 

From  1  to  10  days  of  hospital  care 

578 

47.8 

From  10  days  to  1  month  at  hos- 
pital  

107 

8.8 

More  thafl  1  month  at  hospital  or 
sanatorium 

65 

4.5 

Incurable  and  unable  to  work  . . . 

% 

0.1 

what  percentage  would  seek  treatment 
when  left  entirely  to  their  own  initiative  — 
the  condition  of  general  practice.'^  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  much  less  than  6  per 
cent.   And  of  this  small  number  what  per- 
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centage  would  place  themselves  in  com- 
petent hands?  Or,  being  fortunate  enough 
to  find  themselves  in  good  hands,  how 
many  would  remain  on  treatment  long 
enough  to  secure  any  permanent  benefits? 
It  is  evident  that  constructive  treatment, 
such  as  is  necessary  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  these  employees,  exists,  if  at  all,  in  only 
a  very  small  fraction  of  cases,  and  the 
progressive  deterioration  of  the  employee 
which  has  been  shown  is  evidence  of  this 
fact. 

The  most  impressive  single  fact  brought 
out  by  the  present  study  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal neglect  of  life  and  health.  And  yet 
the  only  means  used  at  present  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  disabled  employee  is  the 
treatment  which  he  secures  upon  his  own 
initiative.  The  plan  of  leaving  the  sick  or 
disabled  employee  to  his  own  resources  and 
trusting  to  his  initiative  is,  therefore,  a 
failure.  If  anything  is  ever  to  be  done  for 
the  employee  we  have,  then,  as  an  alterna- 
tive, medical  supervision,  either  by  the 
company  or  by  the  state. 

Experience  with  Medical 
Supervision 

The  experience  here  given  covers  a 
period  of  about  two  years,  and  includes  a 
very  great  variety  of  diseases  and  dis- 
abilities. Treatment  has  not  been  made 
compulsory  except  in  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis and  contagious  diseases,  including 
veneral  diseases.  Moreover,  a  case  is  con- 
sidered and  counted  as  having  been  treated 
only  when  the  patient  has  been  placed  in  a 
hospital,  or  in  other  thoroughly  competent 
hands,  and  a  report  has  been  received  on 
one  of  the  cards  already  mentioned. 

To  report  all  the  diseases  and  disabilities 
occurring  among  the  employees  of  the  de- 
partment store  under  consideration  would 
require  an  unduly  long  list.  A  few  classes 
of  diseases  have,  therefore,  been  selected  in 
order  to  show  the  percentage  of  cases  secur- 


ing treatment.  (Tables  4  and  5.)  The  low 
I>ercentage  attained  in  certain  cases,  such 
as  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat,  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
niunber  of  operations  have  been  recom- 
mended. Many  of  the  cases  which  have 
not  been  treated  as  yet  will,  as  a  result  of 
further  work,  have  their  defects  corrected. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  although  only 

TABLE  4.  — CASES  TREATED  UNDER 
MEDICAL  supervision 


Diseaw 

Number 
ofCasefl 

Number 
Treated 

Per  Cent 
Treated 

Diseases  and  defects  of  eyes  . 

813 

117 

37.8 

Diseases  of  ears 

76 

81 

41.8 

Diseases  of  nose  and  Uiroat  . 

691 

?1 

18.1 

Bad  teeth 

717 

176 

24.5 

Diseases  of  digestive  tract . . 

94 

24 

26.5 

Orthopedic  (employees  stand 
at  work) 

607      ^ 

18 

S.6 

Diseases  of  skin 

67 

24 

86.8 

Gynecological  cases 

186 

48 

28.2 

Appendicitis 

11 

7 

68.6 

Diabetes 

2 

2 

100.0 

Diseases  of  nervous  system .  . 

6 

8 

60.0 

forty-two  cases  were  diagnosed  positively 
as  tuberculosis,  there  were  141  cases  of 
suspected  tuberculosis.  Many  of  these, 
seventy-three  in  all,  left  the  service  of  the 
company  without  allowing  a  careful  study 
of  their  cases  to  be  made.  If  all  these 
cases  had  been  carefully  studied,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  would  have  been  many 
more  cases  diagnosed  as  positive  tuber- 
culosis. 

Although  the  general  average  of  cases 
treated  is  not  so  high  as  we  would  hope  to 
have  it  or  so  high  as  we  expect  to  have  it  in 
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the  future,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  about 
19  per  cent,  more  than  it  would  have  been 
without  medical  supervision.  And  how- 
ever, earnestly  we  may  desire  a  higher  per- 
centage of  cases  placed  on  constructive 

TABLE  6.  — TREATMENT  COMPULSORY 


Disease 

Number 
of  Caaes 

Number 
Treated 

Per  Cent. 
Treated 

(Jenito-urinary  diseases    

12 

10 

83 

Syphilis  (6  cases  untreated)   , 

6 

5 

83 

Tuberculosis  (diagnosis  posi- 
tive)   

42 

30 

71 

Suspected    tuberculosis    (di- 
agnosis not  made) 

141 

Contagious  diseases 

a 

6 

100 

Pregnancy  (including  1  case  of 
toxemia  of  pregnancy) .... 

6 

6 

100 

Total  defects  noted 

2,906 

577 

19.8 

treatment,  we  cannot  secure  these  best  re- 
sults without  educating  the  employees. 
They  must  be  taught  new  and  higher  ideals 
of  health.  The  very  existence  of  a  medical 
service,  such  as  the  one  considered  in  this 
report,  is  the  best  way  to  teach  these  ideals. 
The  constant  contact  with  the  medical  de- 
partment and  the  transformation  eflfected 


in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  patients  will 
teach  lessons  which  can  be  learned  in  no 
other  way.  The  relief  of  recurring  head- 
aches and  of  the  exhaustion  of  chronic  ill 
health,  the  rejuvenation  of  the  consump- 
tive, the  development  of  ability  and  talent 
bhghted  by  disease  —  these  benefits  will 
give  new  standards  of  health,  and  secure 
hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
employee. 

Conclusions 

There  is  a  progressive  deterioration  of 
physique  in  the  group  of  employees  here 
studied  and  presumably  among  working 
people  in  general.  This  deterioration  is 
found  to  be  due  to  infection  from  associates, 
to  persistent  bad  hygiene,  and  to  continual 
neglect. 

The  initial  or  sporadic  examination  can- 
not supply  a  healthy  body  of  employees 
nor  can  it  arrest  thjs  strong  tendency  to 
deterioration. 

Medical  supervision  offers  an  effective 
means  of  securing  the  rehabilitation  of 
employees,  and  salvage  of  large  groups  of 
men  and  women  is  thus  practicable. 

The  time,  therefore,  is  surely  past  when 
employer  and  physician,  content  to  make  a 
selection  here  and  there,  can  watch  with 
indifference  the  endless  stream  of  more  or 
less  disabled  men  and  women  sweep  by. 
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FiBLp  Investigation 

THE  principal  purpose  of  the  field  inves- 
tigation was  to  apply  the  knowledge 
gained  from  the  study  of  T.N.T.  poisoning 
in  animals  to  the  conditions  prevaihng  in 
the  factories.  This  work  was  done  in  a 
large  shell-filling  plant  employing  from 
7,000  to  8,000  workers,  and  was  made  pos- 
sible through  the  co-operation  of  both  the 
management  and  the  workers.  The  work- 
ers were  employed  in  three  shifts  of  eight 
hoiu*s  each.  The  general  sanitary  conditions 
of  this  war  settlement,  such  as  housing, 
sewage  disposal,  water  and  food  supply, 
were  excellent.  A  hospital  with  a  compe- 
tent staff  of  physicians  and  nurses  looked 
after  the  sick  workers.  On  account  of  the 
high  wages  paid,  the  labor  tinrnover  was  not 
large,  a  fact  which  made  it  possible  to  ex- 
amine workers  who  had  been  expK)sed  to 
T.N.T.  for  a  long  time.  The  workers  of 
each  factory  unit  were  sometimes  shifted 
from  one  job  to  another,  but  on  the  whole 
a  considerable  number  were  continuously 
exposed  to  T.N.T.  The  following  brief  re- 
marks are  intended  to  familiarize  the 
reader  with  the  conditions  under  which  the 
T.N.T.  worker  is  exposed  to  the  poison. 

Manufacture  of  High  Explosive  Shells 

The  manufacture  of  high  explosive  shells 
varies  with  the  type  of  explosive  used.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  T.N.T.  was  ex- 
tensively used  as  the  main  charge.  With 
the  tremendously  increased  demand  for 
these  shells,  it  became  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  deficient  supply  of  T.N.T.  by 
using  a  mixture  of  ammonium  nitrate  and 
T.N.T.,  commonly  called  amatol. 


If  T.N.T.  alone  is  used,  it  is  melted  in 
large  steam  kettles  at  a  temperature  of 
about  85^C.,  and  the  molten  explosive  is 
then  poured  into  the  shells.  Amatol  is  pre- 
pared by  mixing  from  three  to  four  parts  of 
dry  ammonium  nitrate  with  T.N.T.  at  a 
temperature  of  approximately  90®C.  The 
mixture,  while  still  warm,  is  pressed  into  the 
shells  by  machinery  (extruding  machine). 
In  order  to  understand  the  process  of  filling, 
the  following  description  of  the  various 
parts  of  a  high  explosive  shell  ig  here  given.* 

The  shell  proper  is  made  of  hollow  steel 
and  fits  snugly  into  the  top  of  the  cartridge. 
The  bursting  charge  is  contained  in  the  shell 
and  consists  either  of  T.N.T.  or  amatol.  A 
circular  opening  in  the  top  of  the  shell  is 
threaded  so  as  to  allow  the  adapter  and 
booster  to  be  screwed  down  into  it. 

The  adapter  is  a  device  holding  a  narrow 
tube  which  in  tiu*n  contains  a  narrower 
tube.  The  two  tubes  together  constitute 
the  booster.  The  adapter  and  booster  are 
loaded  witji  a  mixture  of  tetryl  (tetrani- 
troaniline)  and  T.N.T.  The  fuse  which  is 
loaded  with  a  sensitive  explosive  (mercury 
fulminate)  is  inserted  at  the  top  of  the 
shell.  The  fuse  is  not  inserted  at  the  filling 
plant,  but  is  put  in  before  the  shell  is  fired. 
The  bottom  of  medium  and  large  caliber 
shells  contains  a  mixture  of  T.N.T.,  am- 
monium nitrate  and  ammonium  chloride. 
This  mixture  ("smokemix*')  is  used  to  pro- 
duce smoke  for  the  purpose  of  range  ob- 
servations. 

The  method  of  filling  the  shells  in  use  at 
the  plant  where  this  investigation  was  car- 
ried out  is  essentially  the  following:    The 

*  See  "Ordnance  and  Gunnery"  by  Tshappat,  Wiley  & 
Sons,  1917. 
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empty  shells  are  first  painted  in  the  empty- 
shell  room.  After  this  they  pass  to  the 
pouring  house  containing  three  steam  ket- 
tles in  which  the  T.N.T.  is  melted.  These 
kettles  are  provided  with  a  hood  connected 
with  a  vertical  ventilating  pipe  which 
passes  through  the  top  of  the  roof.  The 
hood  has  a  window  which  permits  the  filling 
and  emptying  of  the  kettle.  The  workmen 
on  this  job  are  exposed  to  T.N.T.  fumes  and 
dust.  The  molten  T.N.T.  is  poured  into 
large  ash  cans,  from  which  the  shells  are 
filled  by  means  of  hand  dippers.  The 
T.N.T.  in  the  shells  slowly  crystallizes. 
The  crust  which  is  formed  on  the  top  is 
broken  up  in  order  to  prevent  cavity  for- 
mation. This  work  is  usually  attended  to 
by  women.  After  all  of  the  T.N.T.  has 
crystallized  the  shells  are  put  on  trays  and 
moved  on  rails  to  the  finishing  room,  where 
the  booster  cavity  is  formed.  This  last 
process  is  done  by  pouring  T.N.^T.  around 
a  steel  form  inserted  into  the  top  of  the 
shell.  After  coohng,  the  form  is  removed 
and  the  cavity  is  blown  out  with  com- 
pressed air.  The  finishing  room  contains  a 
steam  kettle  of  the  same  construction  as 
those  in  the  poiuing  room.  Finally  the 
booster,  containing  the  mixture  of  T.N.T. 
and  tetryl,  is  inserted  into  the  top  of  the 
shell.  The  loaded  shells  are  transferred  to 
the  stenciling  room,  where  they  are  labeled, 
weighed,  and  examined.  From  the  stencil- 
ing room  the  shells  pass  to  the  magazine. 

The  booster  plant  is  separated  from  the 
filling  plant.  The  mixture  of  dry  T.N.T. 
and  tetryl  is  pressed  into  the  booster  by 
means  of  hydrauUc  presses.  Amatol  was 
used  as  the  main  charge  imtil  two  months 
before  this  work  was  begun. 

Incidence  of  T.N.T.  Poisoning 

In  the  time  at  our  disposal  it  was  impos- 
sible to  examine  all  T.N.T.  workers  in  this 
plant.  For  this  reason,  237  workers  were 
selected  at  random  and  subjected  to  a 
thorough   examination,   special    attention 


being  given  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
clinical  manifestations  of  T.N.T.  poisoning, 
such  as  cyanosis,  icterus,  and  dermatitis. 
A  specimen  of  urine  was  obtained  from  each 
worker,  and  this  was  examined  for  the 
presence  of  T.N.T.  derivatives  (Webster 
test),  bile  pigment  and  albumin.  The  blood 
was  tested  for  its  hemoglobin  content  by 
means  of  a  Sahli  hemoglobinometer  stand- 
ardized against  a  standard  solution  of 
hematin.  The  hemoglobin  figures  are 
therefore  very  reliable.  The  number  and 
character  of  the  red  blood  cells  was  deter- 
mined. A  white  cell  count  and  differential 
coimt  were  also  made,  and  the  number  of 
nucleated  red  cells  per  200  white  cells 
counted.  Information  as  to  the  length  of 
exposure  to  T.N.T.  and  the  type  of  work 
performed  by  each  worker  was  obtained. 
The  data  pertaining  to  this  work  are  com- 
piled in  the  accompanying  tables.  Before 
proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  these  results, 
it  is  desirable  to  review  briefly  the  work  of 
other  investigators  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject. 

Livingstone-Learmonth  and  Cunning- 
ham (28)  relate  their  experiences  in  a  shell- 
filling  plant  in  Great  Britain  and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  frequency  of  poisoning  among 
thirty-six  women  workers  as  determined  by 
clinical  symptoms.  They  also  report  the 
blood  and  necropsy  findings  of  a  case  of 
toxic  jaundice.  The  "blood  in  this  case 
showed  4,400,000  red  corpuscles,  9,320 
white  cells,  60  per  cent,  hemoglobin,  ab- 
sence of  methemoglobin  and  nucleated  red 
cells,  no  abnormaUties  in  white  cells. 

Panton  (24)  examined  fifty  T.N.T.  work- 
ers, some  of  whom  had  mild  symptoms  but 
were  perfectly  fit  for  work,  with  special 
reference  to  the  blood  changes.  He  stated 
that  the  red  cells  and  hemoglobin  were  not 
adversely  aflFected,  with  the  exception  of  a 
shght  degree  of  poikilocytosis.  A  moderate 
leukocytosis  with  a  relative  increase  in  the 
polynuclear  neutrophils  was  noted  in  many 
cases.  The  blood  serum  often  contained  an 
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abnormal  amount  of  bile  pigment.  Panton 
furthermore  examined  twenty-eight  eases 
of  toxic  jaundice  and  six  cases  of  so-called 
aplastic  anemia.  In  the  former  group  only 
four  cases  showed  blood  changes,  these 
being  characteristic  of  aplastic  anemia. 
Panton  suggests  that  moderate  doses  of 
T.N.T.  might  lead  to  a  stimulation  of  the 
blood-forming  organs. 

Stewart  (29)  reports  fourteen  cases  of 
toxic  jaundice,  in  some  of  which  the  blood 
revealed  an  anemia  of  various  grades.  In 
nine  cases  a  neutrophil  leukopenia  with 
lymphocytosis  was  noted. 

Smith  (30)  examined  twenty-five  work- 
ers exposed  to  T.N.T.  dust.  A  few  showed 
slight  cyanosis  and  complained  of  ab- 
dominal pains,  but  were  otherwise  perfectly 
fit  for  work.  The  lowest  hemoglobin  esti- 
mation was  75,  and  the  red  cell  count  was 
never  below  4,400,000.  No  abnormality 
was  noted  in  the  character  of  the  red  cells. 
Most  of  the  cases  showed  a  moderate 
leukocytosis  and  increase  in  polymor- 
phonuclear neutrophils.  The  platelets  ap- 
peared normal. 

Harrington  (31)  and  Gregorson  and 
Taylor  (32)  also  report  a  small  number  of 
cases  of  T.N.T.  poisoning. 

Recently  a  paper  appeared  by  Minot 
(33)  in  which  the  blood  changes  found  in 
233  T.N.T.  workers  are  reported  in  great 
detail,  as  follows: 

Red  cell  abnormalities  were  found  to  be  very 
frequent.  The  most  interesting  abnormality  was  the 
frequent  finding  of  fragmented  or  fragmenting  red 
cells  which  have  a  definite  histologic  character. 
These  cells  appear  to  afford  evidence  of  a  rapid  in- 
creased destruction  of  the  red  cells.  Evidence  shows 
that  distinct  increases  of  these  cells  are  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  significant  sign  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
poisoning;  and  probably  when  they  occur  in  large 
numbers,  they  indicate  some  degree'  of  toxic  jaundice. 
Among  other  red  cell  abnormalities  noted  were  the 
following:  Polychromatophilia  occurred  in  83  per 
cent,  of  the  cases,  often  to  a  marked  degree.  Howeil- 
Jolly  bodies,  stippling  and  blasts  were  found,  and  in* 
creased  numbers  of  reticulated  red  cells.  The  red  cell 
count  averaged  in  the  mildest  cases  4,500,000,  and  in 


the  severest  3,800,000.  It  was  found  that  there  was 
usually  a  definite  relationship  between  the  total 
amount  of  red  cell  changes  and  the  symptoms. 
Methemoglobin  or  some  form  of  changed  hemoglobin 
is  apparent  in  these  cases. 

The  white  blood  cells  do  not  furnish  as  much  in- 
formation concerning  the  workers*  condition  as  do 
the  red  cells.  Slightly  increased  white  cell  counts 
were  common.  The  observations  showed  that  an 
individual  may  become  distinctly  and  severely  poi- 
soned with  a  normal,  or  an  absolute  or  relative'  in- 
creased lymphocyte  count,  or  with  an  increased  or 
normal  polymorphonuclear  count.  However,  lym- 
phocytosis is  to  be  looked  on  as  an  undesirable  sign, 
but  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  significant 
poisoning  will  occur  or  is  occurring,  except  when  there 
is  a  leukopenia.  Slight  eosinophilia  (more  than  5  per 
cent.)  occurred  in  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  It  was 
more  conmion  in  cases  with  slight  s^^mptoms  than  in 
those  with  marked. 

The  blood  platelets  were  usually  slightly  in- 
creased. Their  diminution  was  observed  twice  and  in 
both  cases  there  was  a  relative  lymphocytosis.  Such 
a  condition  should  certainly  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  a  severe  effect  on  the  marrow,  indicating  aplasia. 
Webster's  test  for  changed  trinitrotoluene  in  the 
urine  was  found  to  be  less  valuable  than  blood  ex- 
amination to  indicate  the  worker's  condition. 

Minot  (33)  (34)  does  not  give  much  in- 
formation as  to  the  change  in  hemoglobin 
content  of  the  blood.  The  few  hemoglobin 
estimations  referred  to  were  made  by  the 
Tallquist  method,  which  is  very  imreliable. 

In  its  final  report  the  Health  of  Mmii- 
tion  Workers  Committee  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Mimitions  (35)  makes  the 
following  reconmiendalions  concerning  the 
detection  of  the  milder  forms  of  T.N.T. 
poisoning: 

.  .  .  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  confusion  with 
digestive  disturbances  due  to  other  causes.  Accoimts 
given  by  patients  may  be  unintentionally  misleading. 
The  yellow  staining  which  normally  occurs  with 
T.N.T.  cannot  be  taken  as  in  itself  a  sign  of  poison- 
ing. The  following  points  are  the  more  important 
indications  of  T.N.T.  poisoning: 

(a)  Pallor  of  face  and  an  ashen  grey  colour  of  the 
lips,  tending  to  disappear  if  the  worker  becomes  ex- 
cited, as  by  medical  examination.  Sometimes  the 
lips  and  tongue  are  purple  in  colour;  the  tongue  is 
generally  free  from  fur. 
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{b)  The  character  and  situation  of  the  stomach 
pains. 

(c)  The  presence  of  constipation  and  stomach 
distention. 

The  literature,  therefore,  shows  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Minot,  all  writers 
rely  principally  on  the  presence  of  clinical 
symptoms  for  the  diagnosis  of  T.N.T.  poi- 
soning. We  cannot  share  this  view,  as  our 
work  has  clearly  shown  that  marked  blood 
changes  may  be  present  in  some  workers  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  exhibit 


however,  abnormal,  showing  anisocytosis 
and  poikilocytosis.  This  relatively  high 
number  of  red  cells  is  due  to  fragmentation 
and  proves  that  a  red  cell  count  alone,  in 
the  absence  of  a  hemoglobin  estimation,  is 
a  very  unreliable  diagnostic  index.  Nu- 
cleated red  cells  were  found  in  the  circulat- 
ing blood  in  18  per  cent,  of  the  anemia 
cases.  As  regards  the  leukocytes,  4  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  with  anemia  showed  a 
leukop)enia,  22  per  cent,  a  leukocytosis 
(coimt  above  10,000),  and  49  per  cent,  a 


TABLE  1.  — CLASSIFICATION  OF  CASES  WITH  ANEMIA 
[Data  compiled  from  an  examination  of  149  male  and  88  female  T.  N.  T.  workers.] 


Degree  of 
Anemia 


Number  of  Cases 


"I 


1 


Hemoglobin  in 
Per  Cent 


BAales 


Females 


Erythrocyte  Counts 


Males 


Females 


I 


i 

<3 


II 


Leukocytes 


u2 


Slight... 
Moderate 
Severe... 


50.2 

21.5 

0.4 


53.7 

«1.5 

0.7 


19 


44.8 


21.6 


97-71 

70-61 

57 


I 
91-71 i 

70-621 


4.306,000 
4.181,000 
2.986,000 


4.210.000 
4,064.000 


'  5,440,000  1 

2.888.000  J 

4.704.000 1 
^  3,224,000  / 


2,936,000 


% 
46 


61 
100 


any  cyanosis,  pallor,  or  icterus.  Table  1 
reveals  the  significant  fact  that  72.5  per 
cent,  of  the  workers  showed  an  anemia  of 
various  grades.  These  cases  are  grouped 
into  three  classes  as  follows:  (1)  slight 
anemia,  men  with  less  than  84  per  cent, 
hemoglobin  or  a  red  cell  count  below 
4,000,000,  and  women  with  less  than  80 
per  cent,  hemoglobin  or  a  red  cell  coimt 
below  3,700,000;  (2)  moderate  anemia, 
workers  with  a  hemoglobin  content  of 
from  60  to  71  per  cent.;  and  (3)  severe 
anemia,  workers  in  whom  the  hemoglobin 
was  below  60  per  cent.  According  to 
Table  1,  most-  of  the  anemia  cases  belong  to 
the  first  and  second  groups,  and  only  one 
case  revealed  the  presence  of  a  severe 
anemia.  The  red  cell  count  of  the  anemia 
cases  is  very  often  normal  or  even  above 
normal.    The  red  cells  of  these  cases  are. 


relative      lymphocytosis      (mononuclearis 
above  40  per  cent.). 

Both  sexes  show  approximately  the  same 
percentage  of  anemia  cases,  a  fact  which  in- 
dicates that  sex  has  no  influence  on  the 
susceptibility  to  T.N.T.  poisoning.  The 
same  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
the  age  of  the  workers  to  the  susceptibiUty 
to  anemia,  as  the  latter  appears  in  young, 
middle-aged,  and  old  persons,  the  average 
age  of  the  workers  included  in  the  three 
grades  of  anemia  being  approximately  the 
same.  (See  Table  2.)  In  passing,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  British 
reports  refer  to  the  greater  susceptibihty  of 
persons  under  18  years  of  age.  We  were 
unable  to  verify  this  observation  as  the 
factory  regulations  prohibited  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  below  18  years  of 
age. 
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There  is  no  consistent  relation  between 
the  time  of  exposure  and  the  susceptibility 
to  anemia,  a  fact  which  is  probably  best  ex- 
plained by  variations  in  the  individual 
susceptibility  of  the  workers  to  T.N.T. 
poisoning.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a  very 
marked  difference  in  individual  suscepti' 
biUty  was  also  observed  in  dogs,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  may  likewise 
occur  in  man.  Moore  (7)  attributes  this 
difference  in  susceptibility  to  differences  in 
the  permeabiUty  of  the  skin  to  T.N.T.  We 
beheve  that  this  factor  may  partly  account 
for  these  differences,  but  not  entirely.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  skin  of  various 


that  cyanosis  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane 
is  often  absent  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  a 
moderate  to  severe  degree  of  anemia.  Pal- 
lor of  the  skin  was  noted  in  39  per  cent,  of 
our  cases  showing  anemia. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  workers 
without  anemia  exhibited  certain  blood 
abnormaUties  and  the  presence  of  cyanosis 
or  pallor.  (See  Table  3.)  This  would  indi- 
cate that  TvN.T.  was  absorbed  by  these 
workers,  but  obviously  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  produce  an  anemia  or  toxic 
jaundice.  In  these  cases  blood  regenera- 
ticHi  was  able  to  overcome  any  increased 
blood  destruction  caused  by  the  poison. 


TABLE  2.  — RELATION  OF  ANEMU  TO  AGE,  TIME  OF  EXPOSURE  TO  T.  N.  T.,  AND  CYANOSIS 

[Data  compiled  from  an  examination  of  149  male  and  88  female  T.  N.  T.  workers] 


Age  in  Years 

Time  of  Exposure 
in  Days 

Number  of  Cases  with  Cyanosis 
and  Anemia 

Number  of  Cases  with  Pallor 
and  Anemia 

Class 

Average 

Eixtremes 

Average 

Extremes 

Per  Cent, 
of  Total 
Number 
of  Cases 

Males 

Females 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 
Number 
of  Cases 

Males 

Females 

Slight  anemia 

Moderate  anemia 

Severe  anemia 

28 
30 
20 

18-70 

18-53 

20 

122 
102 

24 

8-545 

8-300 

24 

45 

55 

0 

46 

21 

0 

8 
7 
0 

33 

49 

0 

28 

16 

0 

11 
9 
0 

individuals  shows  a  considerable  variation 
in  permeability  to  certain  poisons.  This 
was  very  well  proved  in  the  case  of  a  num- 
ber of  war  gases.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  it  was  shown  in  the  previous 
section  of  this  report  that  dogs  exhibited  a 
marked  difference  in  susceptibiUty,  even 
when  differences  in  the  absorption  of 
T.N.T.  were  completely  excluded.  Under 
these  conditions  the  variation  in  individual 
susceptibility  is  very  likely  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
poison  on  the  part  of  the  body,  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  the  experimental 
section. 

Only  48  j>er  cent,  of  the  anemia  cases 
showed  the  presence  of  cyanosis  of  the  lips. 
This  observation  is  in  conformity  with  the 
observations  made  on  dogs  with  chronic 
T.N.T.  poisoning.   Here  it  was  also  shown 


The  urine  of  these  workers  never  con- 
tained even  traces  of  bile  pigment,  and 
icterus  was  always  absent.  In  no  case  did 
the  urine  contain  sugar,  and  in  a  few  cases 
only,  a  moderate  amount  of  albumin  was 
found.  The  urinary  Webster  test  was  made 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  and  was  nearly 
always  positive.  There  was  no  relation  be- 
tween the  intensity  of  the  test  and  the 
anemia.  The  detailed  account  is  therefore 
omitted.  The  Webster  test  has  no  diag- 
nostic value  beyond  showing  that  T.N.T. 
is  absorbed  and  excreted  in  a  modified 
form.  A  few  of  the  workers  complained  of 
shortness  of  breath  and  palpitation  follow- 
ing slight  exertion.  Others  complained  of 
itching  of  the  skin  of  the  forearms  and 
face,  and  in  a  few  workers  a  typical  papillar 
dermatitis  was  observed.  The  skin  of  the 
hands  often  shows  a  yellow  staining  due  to 
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T.N.T.     The  hair   of   some   workers   as- 
sumes a  reddish-yellow  discoloration. 

To  smn  up,  it  can  be  said  that  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  workers  examined 
showed  definite  signs  of  poisoning.  For  the 
detection  of  poisoning  the  physician  can- 
not rely  altogether  on  symptoms,  but  he 
should  also  make  a  blood  examination. 
Much  valuable  information  can  especially 
be  gained  from  an  accurate  hemoglobin 
estimation.  A  standardized  Sahli  hemo- 
^lobinometer  is  recommended  for  this 
purpose. 

Preventive  Measures 

In  the  manufacture  of  T.N.T.  and  in  the 
fiUing  of  shells  with  this  substance,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  all  contact  of 
the  workers  with  this  poison.  A  certain 
amount  of  vapor  is  always  formed  in  the 
heating  of  T.N.T. ,  and  unless  rigid  pre- 
cautions are  taken  this  vapor  escapes  to 
some  extent  into  the  workrooms,  where  it 
condenses   to   a   fine   dust   which   settles 


by  the  skin  of  the  workers,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  relative  importance  of  skin 
absorption  and  absorption  by  the  respira- 
tory and  gastro-intestinal  tracts.  Moore 
and  his  colleagues  are  inclined  to  attribute 
all  T.N.T.  poisoning  to  skin  absorption. 
This  view  is  altogether  too  one-sided,  as 
the  estimation  of  the  air  contamination 
made  by  Professor  Phelps  and  Mr.  Cassel- 
man  of  this  laboratory  plainly  proves  that 
under  certain  conditions  the  workers  take 
in  a  considerable  amount  of  the  poison 
with  the  inspired  air.  For  this  reason  it  is 
safer  to  take  the  necessary  precautions 
against  both  methods  of  absorption.  The 
same  position  in  regard  to  this  matter  is 
taken  by  the  British  Health  of  Munition 
Workers  Committee  in  its  final  report. 

Absorption  of  T.N.T.  by  Skin 

In  view  of  the  importance  attached  to 
skin  absorption  in  the  production  of  T.N.T* 
poisoning,  it  appeared  desirable  to  deter- 


TABLE  8.  — BLOOD  CHANGES  AND  SYMPTOMS  IN  WORKERS  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  ANEMIA 


Cases 

PoDdlocy. 

tosisor 

AmsoKT- 

tosis 

Nucleated 
Red  Cells 

Leukocytes 

Cyanoms 

Below 
6.000 

Above 
10,000 

Relative 

Ljnnpho- 

cytosis 

Pallor 

With  anemia 

171 
66 

% 
S9 
82 

% 

18 

6 

% 
4 

0 

% 
15 

% 
49 
52 

% 
48 
86 

% 
39 

Without  anemia 

27 

slowly.  It  is  also  impossible  to  prevent 
completely  the  spilling  of  either  the  molten 
or  solid  explosive,  with  the  result  that  the 
floor,  machinery,  and  the  outside  of  the 
shells  are  more  or  less  conj:aminated  with 
T.N.T.  Hence  the  workers  may  absorb 
the  poison  through  the  skin  or  the  poison 
may  enter  the  body  with  the  inspired  air. 
In  this  latter  case  part  of  the  substance 
may  be  swallowed  and  absorbed  from  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract.  On  account  of  the 
absence  of  a  method  for  the  determination 
of  the  absolute  amount  of  T.N.T.  absorbed 


mine  the  skin  area  actually  exposed  to  the 
poison. 

Several  hundred  workers,  both  men  and 
women,  were  examined  by  testing  the  skin 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  with  alco- 
hohc  sodium  hydroxide  (Webster's  reagent) 
and  noting  the  intensity  of  the  color  so  ob- 
tained. This  varied  from  a  very  deep 
purple  to  a  negative  finding,  and  diflFered 
considerably  on  the  same  body  surfaces  in 
diflPerent  individuals.  As  a  general  rule  the 
reaction  is  most  intense  on  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  about  the  ankle  region.  Next  in 
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line  comes  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand, 
the  wrist,  the  foot  below  the  ankle,  the 
forearm,  the  neck,  and  the  face,  in  the 
order  named.  The  reaction  is  rarely  posi- 
tive on  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  skin  area  exposed  to  T.N.T.  in  fe- 
male workers  was  as  a  rule  not  so  extensive 
as  that  of  male  workers,  which  is  due  to  the 
facts  that  the  former  are  more  particular  in 
wearing  clean  overalls,  underwear,  and 
gloves,  and  that  they  bathe  more  fre- 
quently than  the  average  male  worker. 
This  conclusion  was  reached  from  informa- 
tion volunteered  by  the  workers,  and  from 
inspection  of  the  change  houses  and  living 
quarters. 

The  important  practical  point  brought 
out  by  these  tests  is  that  the  clothing  and 
overalls  protect  the  coveied  skin  very 
efficiently  against  contact  with  the  poison. 
The  only  exception  in  this  respect  concerns 
the  ankle  region.  The  poison  gained  access 
to  this  skin  area  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
overalls  of  these  workers  did  not  cover  the 
upper  part  of  the  shoes,  and  thus  permitted 
T.N.T.  dust  to  penetrate  the  stockings 
above  the  shoes.  In  order  to  avoid  this  the 
worker  should  be  required  to  wear  overalls 
which  cover  not  only  the  legs  but  also  the 
ankles. 

The  use  of  leather  gloves  seems  to  be 
of  little  protective  value,  as  most  of  the 
workers  remove  them  from  time  to  time, 
thus  allowing  the  inside  of  the  gloves  to 
become  covered  with  T.N.T.  Under  these 
conditions  skin  absorption  is  probably 
favored  instead  of  reduced,  especially  dur- 
ing the  warmer  seasons  when  excessive 
perspiration  might  aid  it.  The  use  of 
gloves  should  therefore  be  discouraged. 

The  British  official  reports  refer  to  the 
failure  experienced  in  the  use  of  skin 
varnishes  in  the  prevention  of  skin  absorp- 
tion. In  several  cases  varnishes  gave  very 
unsatisfactory  results.  Dr.  George  F. 
White  of  this  laboratory  has  experimented 
with  a  shellac  castor-oil  varnish  which  ap- 


pears fairly  satisfactory  for  this  purpose, 
but  its  trial  in  the  factory  was  impracti- 
cable. 

Further  work  was  done  in  order  to  dis- 
cover an  inexpensive,  harmless,  and  ef- 
ficient skin  wash  which  might  prove 
satisfactory  in  removing  T.N.T.  from  the 
skin  of  the  workers  before  they  left  the 
factory.  It  is. obvious  that  such  a  skin 
wash  might  considerably  reduce,  possibly 
by  two-thirds,  the  amount  of  T.N.T.  ab- 
sorbed by  the  skin,  as  the  worker  would  no 
longer  absoft>  the  poison  after  leaving  the 
factory.  The  regulations  in  this  plant  re- 
quired that  the  workers  should  wash  their 
hands  and  faces  very  thoroughly  with  soap 
and  water  after  stopping  woik,  and  they 
were  also  advised  to  take  a  shower  bath. 
Excellent  wash  houses  were  available  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  instructions  were  only 
partially  carried  out.  It  was  furthermore 
found  that  soap  and  water  do  not  remove 
all  the  T.N.T.  from  the  skin  even  after 
thorough  and  repeated  washing.  Nimier- 
ous  experiments  were  then  carried  out  to 
determine  the  solubihty  of  T.N.T.  in  vari- 
ous solvents.  The  most  promising  solvent 
seemed  to  be  a  10  per  cent,  sodiimi  sulphite 
solution.  This  .wash- was  tested  out  on 
T.N.T.  workers  in  the  following  manner: 

Thirty-six  workers  volunteered  for  this 
experiment.  They  were  asked  to  wash  their 
hands  and  forearms  very  thoroughly,  first 
with  soap  and  water,  and  then  with  10  per 
cent,  sodium  sulphite  in  water.  The  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  T.N.T.  on  the  skin 
previous  to  and  after  the  washing  with 
soap  and  the  sulphide  was  determined  by 
means  of  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide  (Web- 
ster's reagent).  The  results  are  illustrated 
by  Table  4.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  wash- 
ing of  the  skin  with  soap  and  water  re- 
moves only  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
T.N.T.  After  washing  in  the  sodium  sul- 
phite, however,  the  test  for  T.N.T.  became 
negative  in  practically  all  cases  except  where 
the  washing  had  not  been  very  thorough. 
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In  order  to  gain  some  information  as  to 
the  actual  amount  of  T.N.T.  removed  by 
the  sulphite  wash,  the  following  experiment 
was  carried  out:  Four  T.N.T.  workers 
were  asked  to  wash  their  hands  and  fore- 
arms thoroughly  with  soap  and  water. 
After  this  they  washed  a  second  time  in  a 
liter  of  10  per  cent,  sodium  sulphite,  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  spilling  of  the  solu- 
tion. The  sulphite  solution  assumed  a  dark 


made  inquiries  as  to  where  they  could  pro- 
cure it.  The  reason  for  the  great  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  is  that  the  deep  red 
color  which  appears  on  the  skin  after  treat- 
ment with  sulphite  clearly  proves  to  the 
worker  the  presence  of  T.N.T.  on  his  skin, 
and  the  fact  that  the  color  passes  into  the 
solution  visualizes  the  removal  of  the  poi- 
son from  the  skin.  There  is  no  objection  to 
the  use  of  the  sulphite  solution  for  washing 


TABLE  4.  — RELATIVE  EFFICIENCY  OF  SOAP  AND  WATER  AND  SODmM  SULPHITE 
SOLUTION  IN  REMOVING  T.  N.  T.  FROM  SKIN 


No.  of  Worker 

Webster  Test  before 
Washing 

Webster  Test  after  Soap 
and  Water 

Webster  Test  after 
Sulphite 

Hands 

Wrist 

Forearms 

Hands 

Wrist 

Forearms 

Hands 

Wrist 

Fore- 
arms 

Bemaiks 

M.K.471... 
M.  D.  647.  . . 

L. L  358 

L.E.543.... 
M.K.85.... 
L. D.  314  .. . 
L.K.401  ... 

L,  K.  192  . . . 
L.  1. 562  ... . 
L.L488.... 
L.  1. 276  ... . 
L.  H.  615  .. . 
X 

+  +  +  + 
+  +  + 

+  +  +  + 
+  +  +  + 
+  +  +  + 

+  +  +  + 
+  +  +  + 

+  +  + 
+  +  +  + 
+  +  +  + 

+  +  + 
+  +  +  + 

+  +  + 
+  + 

+  +  + 
+  + 
+  + 

+  +  + 
+  + 
+  + 

+  +  + 

+  +  + 
+  + 

+  +  + 

+ 
+ 

+  + 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+  + 
+  + 

+ 
+  + 

+  + 
+  + 
+  + 
+  + 
+  + 
+  + 
+  + 

+  +  + 
+  +  + 
+ 
+  + 
+  + 
+  + 
+  + 

+  +  + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+  + 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+  + 

+S1 

+  + 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+  + 

+S1 
+S1 

+ 

+S1 

+ 

+S1 

+ 
+ 

+S1 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+S1 
+S1 

+S1 

+S1 

*+si 

End  of  shift 

a     u       u 

a     u       a 
u     a       u 
a     a     '  u 
tt      u        tt 

Had  been  off  T.  N.  T. 
two  weeks;  worked  on 
day  of  test 

End  of  shift 

u     a       a 

Did  not  wash  thoroughly* 

tt         u         u           u 
tt       tt       tt         « 

a        «        «          u 

X 

tt       a       a         u 

L.  1. 591  ... . 
L.  1. 505  ... . 

tt         tt         tt            u 

tt       tt       a         tt 

red  color  and  was  analyzed  for  T.N.T.  in 
the  following  manner.  The  solution  was 
acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  ex- 
tracted twice  with  ether.  The  ether  ex- 
tract was  washed  twice  with  distilled  water 
and  the  ether  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
crystalline  residue,  after  drying  to  constant 
weight,  weighed  148  mg.  and  consisted  of 
T.N.T.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  at 
least  37  mg:  were  removed  from  the  hands 
of  each  worker. 

The  workers  who  used  the  sulphite  wash 
were  enthusiastic  over  the  efficiency  of  this 
chemical  for  the  removal  of  T.N.T.  and 


the  face  and  neck,  as  animal  experiments 
have  demonstrated  that  this  solution  has 
no  injurious  eflfect  on  either  the  skin  or  the 
eyes. 

Absorption  of  T.N.T.  by  Lungs  and  Gastro- 
intestinal Tract 

In  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible 
the  absorption  of  T.N.T.  by  the  lungs 
and  gastro-intestinal  tract,  the  workrooms 
should  eliminate  the  possibiUty  of  air  con- 
tamination with  T.N.T.  In  the  factory  in 
which  this  work  was  carried  out,  three 
operations  exposed  the  workers  to  badly 
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contaminated  air.   First  of  all  the  melting 
of  T.N.T.  in  the  steam  kettles  led  to  the 
escape  of  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
vapor  into  the  workroom  as  the  kettle 
hoods  were  not  provided  with  forced  draft. 
The  workmen  engaged  in  melting  were 
therefore  breathing  air  more  or  less  satu- 
rated with  T.N.T.  vapor,  which,  according 
to    the    analyses    reported    by    Professor 
Phelps   and   Mr.    Casselman,*   contained 
0.006  mg.  of  T.N.T.  per  liter.   The  worker 
would  therefore  breathe  at  least  16  mg.  of 
T.N.T.  during  seven  and  one-half  hours. 
Another  operation  which  led  to  air  con- 
tamination was  the  sweeping  of  the  floors, 
which  was  done  three  times  during  the  day 
while  the  workers  were  at  work.   The  dust 
suspended  in  the  air  by  means  of  this  opera- 
tion is  very  light  and  settles  slowly.  As  the 
result  of  the  sweeping,  each  worker  would 
breathe  in  approximately  9.1  mg.  of  T.N.T. 
during   a   day.     The  third   objectionable 
operation   consisted   in   blowing   out   the 
booster  cavity  with  compres^d  air.    This 
was  done  very  frequently  in  the  finishing 
room,  and  the  persons  on  this  job  may  take 
in  2  or  3  mg.  of  T.N.T.  with  each  breath. 
These  serious  health  hazards  could  easily  be 
eliminated  by  the  use  of  exhaust  ventila- 
tors for  the  melting  kettles  and  an  appro- 
priate vacuum  system  for  the  cleaning  of 
the  floors  and  the  booster  cavity. 

The  figures  given  in  the  report  of  Pro- 
fessor Phelps  and  Mr.  Casselman  are  con- 
vincing enough  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  preventing  air  contamination^  The 
method  used  was  much  more  accurate  than 
the  one  used  by  Moore  and  his  colleagues,  a 
fact  which  explains  the  higher  values  thus 
obtained. 

As  a  further  precaution,  the  workers 
should  be  urged  to  wash  their  hands 
thoroughly  before  eating  their  meal  during 
the  working  hours.  The  protective  value  of 
respirators  has  been  tested  out  extensively 

.  ♦  The  report  by  Professor  Phelps  and  Mr.  Cassehnan 
will  be  published  elsewhere. 


in  this  coimtry  and  abroad,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  very  unsatisfactory. 

This  investigation,  therefore,  clearly 
proves  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  worker 
against  absorption  of  the  poison  by  the 
skin  as  well  as  by  the  lungs  and  gastro- 
mtestinal  tract. 

Diet 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  attention 
was  called  to  the  relation  between  diet  and 
T.N.T.  poisoning.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
dogs  on  a  meat  diet  are  more  resistant  to 
the  action  of  T.N.T.  than  dogs  fed  on 
bread  and  milk.  In  view  of  this  observation 
it  was  important  to  make  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  diet  of  the  workers. 

The  company  operates  two  mess  halls, 
one  principally  for  women,  the  other  for 
men.  In  both  of  these  a  fixed  menu  is 
seived.  There  is  also  a  "short-order" 
restaurant  where  the  workers  can  choose 
their  menu  from  a  large  variety  of  foods. 
The  portions  served  in  these  mess  halls  are 
fairly  Uberal.  The  menus  vary  but  little 
from  week  to  week. 

A  relatively  small  number  of  the  workers 
live  in  family  cottages  and  procure  their 
provisions  from  the  coinpany's  commissary 
store. 

It  was  evident  that  the  diet  of  the  work- 
ers was  varied  and  that  it  included  a 
considerable  amount  of  meat,  vegetables, 
cereals,  bread,  butter,  and  fruits.  The 
good  quahty  of  the  diet  consumed  by  the 
workers  may  be  one  of  the  factors  which 
accounts  for  the  evident  absence  of  severe 
T.N.T.  poisoning  in  this  plant. 

Toxic  Jaundice  and  Aplastic  Anemia 

The  first  cases  of  toxic  jaundice  at- 
tributed to  T.N.T.  were  reported  in  1915 
by  the  medical  inspectors  of  factories  to  the 
British  home  oflBce,  which  in  turn  issued  ' 
instructions  to  physicians  to  report  all  such 
cases.  According  to  O'Donovan  (36)  there 
occurred  in  England,  in  1916,  181  cases 
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with  50  deaths;  in  1917,  189  cases  with  44 
deaths.  In  addition  there  were  reported 
during  this  period  14  cases  of  at)lastic 
anemia,  these  cases  being  regarded  as  rep- 
resentatives of  another  extreme  form  of 
T.N.T.  poisoning.  No  statistics  are  avail- 
able as  to  the  prevalence  of  these  two  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States.  Martland  (5) 
and  Haythorn  (37)  report  two  fatal  cases, 
giving  also  the  pathological  findings  at 
necropsy.  Hamilton  (38)  (39)  reports  13 
deaths  from  T.K.T.  poisoning  in  the 
United  States,  but  fails  to  state  the  nature 
of  the  clinical  picture,  whether  toxic  jaun- 
dice or  aplastic  anemia. 

It  is  very  significant  that  the  occurrence 
of  toxic  jaimdice  and  aplastic  anemia  in 
T.N.T.  workers  is  relatively  rare  when  it  is 
considered  that  Great  Britain  alone  em- 
ployed over  100,000  persons  in  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions.  It  is  also  to  be 
remembered  that  the  diagnosis  of  toxic 
jaundice  depends  largely  on  the  icterus, 
which  of  course  is  not  characteristic  of  this 
condition  only,  and  the  association  of  the 
worker  with  T.N.T.  Syphilitic  icterus,  or 
true  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  may  occur 
in  T.N.T.  workers  and  may  thus  lead  to  a 
diagnosis  of  toxic  jaundice.  The  same  holds 
true  for  aplastic  anemia,  a  disease  which 
also  occurs  in  persons  not  exposed  to 
T.N.T.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the 
figures  given  by  O'Donovan  are  somewhat 
too  high. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  why 
most  of  the  T.N.T.  workers  should  be  im- 
mune to  toxic  jaundice  and  aplastic 
anemia.  The  following  considerations  may 
assist  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
From  the  results  obtained  in  the  study  of 
T.N.T.  poisoning  of  dogs,  it  is  evident  that 
T.N.T.  often  causes  the  appearance  of  a 
very  severe  anemia.  The  bone  marrow  of 
these  animals  is  hyperplastic  without  ex- 
ception, and  for  this  and  other  reasons  the 
anemia  as  observed  in  these  animals  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  true  aplastic  anemia.  The 


blood  destruction  was  therefore  attributed 
to  a  primary  injury  of  the  red  cells  leading 
to  fragmentation  and  eventually  to  phag- 
ocytosis of  the  injured  red  cells  by  the 
phagocytic  cells  of  certain  organs.  The 
examination  of  the  T.N.T.  workers  has 
furthermore  revealed  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable number  show  a  moderate  anemia. 
Minot  has  also  called  attention  to  the  frag- 
mentation of  the  red  cells  in  many  T.N.T. 
workers. 

We  therefore  believe  that  the  available 
evidence  clearly  shows  that  the  mechanism 
of  the  blood  destruction  caused  by  T.N.T. 
is  essentially  the  same  in  dogs  and  in  man. 
Previous  writers  on  this  subject  insist,  how- 
ever, that  T.N.T.  anemia  is  caused  by  the 
toxic  action  of  T.N.T.  or  some  of  its  deriva- 
tives on  the  hematopoietic  organs,  espe- 
cially the  bone  marrow.  Our  data  do  not 
permit  us  to  exclude  this  possibiUty  alto- 
gether, although  they  do  show  that  T.N.T. 
anemia  is  essentially  a  phagocytic  anemia. 
The  bone  marrow  was  examined  only  in  six 
cases  of  so-called  aplastic  anemia  in  T.N.T. 
workers.  The  marrow  of  the  femur  was 
described  as  gray  in  one  case,' fatty  with 
pink  spots  in  two  cases,  and  pale  pink  in 
two  cases.  Turnbull  (40)  from  the  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  bone  marrow  in 
one  case,  claims  that  it  showed  a  relative 
excess  of  erythroblastic  activity  and  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  megalokaryocytes; 
numerous  plasma  cells  and  large  phag- 
ocytes containing  pyknotic  nuclei,  eryth- 
roblasts,  erythrocytes,  and  iron-containing 
pigment.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  that  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  anemia  the  function 
of  the  bone  marrow  may  be  seriously  de- 
pressed on  accoimt  either  of  the  oxygen  de- 
ficiency or  of  other  metabohc  abnormalities 
resulting  from  the  severe  anemia,  or  as  the 
result  of  the  direct  action  of  the  poison  on 
this  organ.  We  believe,  however,  that  these 
factors  are  of  minor  importance  in  the  pro- 
duction of  T.N.T.  anemia. 
.  As  to  T.N.T.  icterus,  the  experimental 
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vork  plainly  shows  that  this  condition  may 
often  occur  in  the  absence  of  liver  necrosis 
or  atrophy,  in  which  case  the  icterus  is 
probably  due  to  the  inability  of  the  Uver 
cells  to  excrete  the  increased  amount  of  bile 
pigment  resulting  from  the  destruction  of 
erythrocytes.  Some  of  the  cases  of  toxic 
jaundice  reported  by  Panton  (24)  may  pos- 
sibly be  explained  on  this  basis.  The  blood 
of  these  patients  showed  a  normal  hemo- 
globin content  and  red  cell  count.  On 
account  of  these  findings  some  writers  ex- 
plain T.N.T.  icterus  as  being  primarily  due 
to  the  injurious  action  of  the  poison  on  the 
liver  cells,  a  view  which  is  not  necessarily 
correct  as  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive 
that  T.N.T.  may  lead  to  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  red  cell  destruction  and  conse- 
quently bile  pigment  formation,  without 
causing  a  reduction  in  the  hemoglobin 
content  or  number  of  red  blood  cells.  The 
hemoglobin  content  and  red  cell  count  are 
not  an  absolute  index  of  the  degree  of  blood 
destruction,  as  increased  blood  regenera- 
tion may  temporarily  compensate  the  in- 
creased disintegration  of  red  cells.  Some  of 
Panton's  cases  which  he  observed  for  sev- 
eral weeks  showed  a  gradual  decrease  in 
hemoglobin  and  the  number  of  red  cells, 
this  finally  resulting  in  the  appearance  of  a 
severe  anemia.  It  is  very  likely  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  jaundice  the  increased 
blood  destruction  was  compensated  by 
regeneiation,  and  that  later  on,  when  this 
compensation  failed,  the  anemia  appeared. 
It  is  therefore  possible  to  attribute  the 
icterus  in  some  of  the  toxic  jaundice  cases 
to  the  increased  blood  destruction  caused 
by  T.N.T.  In  other  cases,  however,  the 
icterus  is  associated  with  a  marked  reduc- 
tion of  liver  dullness  during  life,  and  at 
necropsy  the  liver  shows  extensive  necrosis 
and  atrophy,  which,  according  to  Turnbull, 
Haythom,  and  others,  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  acute  yellow  atrophy.  The 
hver  was  examined  in  thirty  of  these  cases 
and  in  all  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  acute 


yellow  or  red  atrophy  was  present.  The 
Uver  cells  of  some  areas  were  completely 
destroyed.  Some  observers  also  found  a 
moderate  amount  of  cirrhotic  change.  It  is 
diflBcult  to  determine  whether  or  not 
T.N.T.  alone  is  responsible  for  these  Uver 
changes.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  explain 
these  ca^es  by  assuming  that  certain  pre- 
existing pathological  conditions  affecting 
the  functional  capacity  of  the  Uver,  such  as 
cirrhosis,  syphiUs,  alcoholism,  etc.,  may 
predispose  some  T.N.T.  workers  to  toxic 
jaundice  in  an  abnormal  degree.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  T.N.T.  or  its  reduction  products 
may  exert  a  more  deleterious  action  on  the 
Uver  cells  than  in  persons  with  normal 
Uvers.  This  explanation  would  account  for 
the  fact  that  in  numerous  experiments  with 
dogs  it  was  impossible  to  produce  even  the 
sUghtest  degree  of  Uver  atrophy,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  animals  are 
highly  susceptible  to  necrosis  of  the  liver 
when  exposed  to  poisons  with  k  more  or 
less  specific  action  on  the  organ,  such  as 
chloroform,  phosphorus,  and  arsenicals. 

The  fact  that  toxic  jaundice  sometimes 
appears  in  T.N.T.  workers  several  weeks 
after  their  removal  from  aU  contact  with 
T.N.T.,  agrees  with  the  observation  made 
on  dogs,  viz.y  that  T.N.T.  is  very  slowly 
eliminated  from  the  body,  and  therefore 
continues  to  exert  its  toxic  action  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

If  the  correctness  of  these  considerations 
is  taken  for  granted,  the  prevention  of  toxic 
jaundice  and  so-caUed  aplastic  anemia  in 
T.N.T.  workers  should  concern  itself  prin- 
cipaUy  with  the  eUmination  of  aU  persons 
with  evidence  of  Uver  disease  and  anemia 
from  contact  with  T.N.T.  Moreover,  all 
T.N.T.  workers  should  be  frequently  ex- 
amined by  the  factory  physician,  special 
attention  being  given  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
sUght  icteric  change  of  the  conjunctiva  or 
skin,  the  presence  of  this  symptbm  being 
regarded  as  sufficient  reason  to  put  the  in- 
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dividual  on  work  where  he  is  no  longer  ex- 
posed to  T.N.T.  An  accurate  hemoglobin 
estimation  should  also  be  made  on  each 
worker  every  week,  or  at  least  every  two 
weeks.  A  nurse  or  specially  trained  labora- 
tory assistant  could  easily  attend  to  this 
work.  Any  workers  with  icterus  or  severe 
anemia  should  be  admitted  to  a  hospital. 
The  treatment  should  consist  first  in  the 
removing  of  all  T.N.T.  from  the  body  sur- 
face by  means  of  a  10  per  cent,  sodium 
sulphite  solution.  The  anemic  patients 
should  receive  a  nutritious  diet  containing 
a  fair  amount  of  fresh  meat.  The  patients 
with  jaundice  should  be  treated  with  laxa- 
tives and.  should  be  fed  on  a  meat-free  diet 
containing  milk  and  fresh  vegetables. 

The  prognosis  of  cases  with  an  extreme 
anemia  is  grave.  A  considerable  number  of 
cases  with  jaundice  recover,  although  the  re- 
covery proceeds  very  slowly  and  requires 
six  months  or  more.  See  Crawford  (41) 
and  Bower  (42). 

Summary 

The  principal  results  obtained  in  the 
field  investigation  are  the  following: 

The  examination  of  237  T.N.T.  workers 
in  a  shell-fiilling  plant  showed  that  72  per 
cent,  of  these  workers  were  anemic.  This 
anemia  exhibits  the  same  features  as  the 
anemia  observed  in  dogs  poisoned  with 
T.N.T.,  viz.y  a  reduction  in  the  hemoglobin 
percentage,  the  presence  of  anisocytosis 
and  poikilocytosis,  polychromatophilia, 
fragmentation  of  red  cells,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  nucleated  and  reticulated  red  cells 
in  the  circulating  blood.  The  anemia  may 
or  may  not  be  associated  with  a  leukocy- 
tosis, leukopenia,  or  relative  lymphocy- 
tosis. 

Cyanosis,  pallor,  and  dermatitis  were 
frequently  seen  in  these  workers,  and  indi- 
cate that  the  poison  is  absorbed.  The 
absence  of  these  symptoms,  however,  is 
not  proof  of  the  absence  of  poisoning.    A 


marked  anemia  may  exist  without  clinical 
symptoms. 

Examination  of  the  urine  nearly  always 
reveals  the  presence  of  a  derivative  of 
T.N.T.  (hydroxylamine  compound).  The 
presence  or  absence  of  this  substance  in  the 
urine,  as  determined  by  the  Webster  test,  is 
of  no  prognostic  value.  The  examination 
of  the  blood,  with  particular  reference  to  its 
hemoglobin  content,  the  character  of  the 
red  cells  and  the  appearance  of  a  slight 
icteric  discoloration  of  the  skin  or  conjunc- 
tivae, is  recommended  as  a  reliable  guide 
for  the  diagnosis  of  T.N.T.  poisoning. 

No  cases  of  toxic  jaundice  or  aplastic 
anemia  were  found  among  these  workers. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  so-called  aplastic 
anemia  observed  in  T.N.T.  workers  repre- 
sents the  final  stage  of  the  anemia  so  com- 
monly found  in  persons  exposed  to  T.N.T., 
and  that  in  the  earlier  i§tages  of  poisoning 
the  blood  destruction  is  essentially  due  to 
the  injury  of  the  red  cells  which  secondarily 
leads  to  phagocytosis  of  the  injured  cells 
by  the  spleen,  liver,  and  bone  marrow.  In 
toxic  jaundice  the  hemoglobin  and  red  cell 
count  may  be  normal  or  reduced.  In  the 
first  case  blood  regeneration  probably 
compensates  for  blood  destruction.  The 
liver  lesions  found  at  necropsy  may  be  due 
to  a  pre-existing  fimctional  or  histological 
abnormality  of  the  liver  cells  which  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  T.N.T.  intoxi- 
cation. 

The  poison  n^ay  be  absorbed  through  the 
skin,  the  lungs,  or  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract.  Means  of  prevention  should  be 
strictly  observed.  Skin  contact  and  air 
contamination  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  principal  measures  for 
skin  protection  should  consist  in  wearing 
clean  overalls  and  head  dress,  and  in  using 
sulphite  solution  for  the  removal  of  T.N.T. 
from  the  exposed  skin  surface  before  the 
worker  leaves  the  factory.  Personal  clean- 
Uness  in  working  and  in  the  care  of  the 
body  should  be  emphasized.    Gloves  and 
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respirators  are  of  no  value.  There  should 
be  eflScient  ventilation  of  the  workrooms; 
the  floors,  booster  cavities,  etc.,  shoiftd  be 
cleaned  by  means  of  an  induced  draft.  The 
workers  should  be  instructed  to  eat  a 
nutritious  diet  containing  a  fair  amount  of 
meat.  They  should  be  examined  at  least 
every  week  or  two  for  the  presence  of 
clinical  symptoms  and  anemia.  Intermit- 
tent employment  on  T.N.T.  work  reduces 
the  health  hazard  somewhat,  but  does  not 
necessarily  insure  against  poisoning  be- 
cause the  system  retains  T.N.T.  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  Prehminary 
medical  examination  should  insure,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  that  no  person  is  em- 
ployed who  shows  the  sUghtest  evidence  of 
liver  disease  or  anemia. 
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The  Health  of  the  Industrial  Worker.  By  Ed- 
gar L.  Collis.  B.Ch.,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Oxon.),  M.R.C.P. 
(Lend.),  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  Mansel  Talbot  Professor 
of  Preventive  Medicine,  Welsh  National  School  of 
Medicine;  Member  of  Industrial  Fatigue  Research 
Board;  late  H.M.  Medical  Inspector  of  Factories; 
^iember  of  Health  of  Munition  Workers  Committee; 
Milroy  Lecturer,  R.C.P.  (1915);  Director  of  Welfare 
and  Health,  Ministry  of  Munitions;  and  Major 
Greenwood,  M.R.C.P.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.). 
Member  of  Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Bosgrd; 
Reader  in  Medical  Statistics,  University  of  London; 
late  Statistician  to  Lister  Institute;  Head  of  Medical 
Research  Branch,  Ministry  of  Munitions;  Arris  and 
Gale  Lecturer,  R.C.S.  (1908).  Containing  a  chapter 
on  Reclamation  of  the  Disabled  by  Arthur  J. 
Collis,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Cantab.),  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.), 
D.P.H.  (Durh.),  Medical  Superintendent,  Ministry 
of  Pensions  Hospital,  Leicester;  late  Temp.  Lieut. - 
Col.  R.A.M.C.  With  an  introduction  by  Sir  George 
Newman,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth.  Pp.  450  with  illustrations  and  index. 
Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co..  1921. 

Sir  George  Newman  in  his  introduction  to 
this  book  gives  the  point  of  view  which  it  so 
forcibly  presents:  "While  at  first  sight  acci- 
dents, poisoning,  and  a  high  occupational  death 
rate  are  impressive,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
doubted  that  the  less  dramatic  side  of  the  prob- 
lem is,  in  fact,  the  more  important  —  namely, 
the  lost  time  and  incapacity  due  to  ill-health. 
For  this  is  so  widely  prevalent  as  to  be  almost 
universal,  in  all  districts,  at  all  ages,  in  all 
trades,  there  is  this  vast  mass  of  wasted  life  and 
energy  due  for  the  most  part  to  preventable 
maladies  —  in  their  turn  largely  attributable  to 
remediable  conditions  of  industry,  or  to  neglect 
of  hygiene." 

After  reading  this  introduction  one  is  not  sur- 
prised to  find  an  absence  of  chapters  upon  in- 
dustrial toxicology  and  upon  the  minutiae  of 
industrial  medicine  and  surgery.  We  are  of- 
fered instead  a  view  of  a  new  field  in  preventive 
medicine,  a  field  which  covers  the  working  life 
of  a  large  portion  of  our  population.  Such  a 
book  places  industrial  hygiene  in  its  proper 
place,  displays  its  possibilities  of  growth,  and 
removes  it  from  the  position  of  a  rather  feeble 
adjunct  to  pharmacology  and  to  the  estab- 
lished practice  of  medicine  and  siu'gery. 


The  chapter  headings  will  give  the  best  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  work:  I.  Industry'  and 
Health  —  A  Retrospect;  II.  Review  of  In- 
dustrial Legislation;  III.  The  Utilization  of 
Statistical  Methods  in  Industrial  Preventive 
Medicine;  IV.  The  Effects  of  Industrial  Em- 
ployment upon  Health  as  Indicated  by  Vital 
Statistics;  V.  Industrial  Activity  and  Fatigue; 
VI.  Tuberculosis  and  Industry;  VII.  Cancer 
and  Industry;  VIII.  Causation  and  Preven- 
tion of  Accidents;  IX.  Industrial  Employment 
of  Women;  X.  The  Feeding  of  the  Industrial 
Worker;  XI.  Food  at  the  Factory;  XII.  The 
Use  of  Alcoholic  Beverages  by  the  Industrial 
Worker;  XIII.  Reasons  for  and  Methods  of 
Ventilation;  XIV.  Lighting;  XV.  Washing  Ac- 
commodation —  Sanitary  Accommodation  — 
Drinking  Water  —  Working  Clothes  —  Cloak 
Rooms  —  Seats;  XVI.  Labour  Turnover  or 
Industrial  Wastage;  XVII.  Supervision  of  In- 
dustrial Health;  XVIII.  Reclamation  of  the 
Disabled. 

The  treatment  of  these  subjects  is  of  high 
order  and  the  difficulty  of  handling  them  is 
great  because  in  the  main  they  are  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  development.  Of  particular 
merit  are  the  chapters  upon  fatigue,  ventilation 
and  tuberculosis.  The  addition  to  each  chapter 
of  well-selected  groups  of  references  is  an  addi- 
tion of  value  and  especially  useful  in  a  develop- 
ing subject. 

While  to  the  American  reader  it  may  seem 
that  the  treatment  should  have  extended  out- 
side British  experiences  to  a  greater  degree  than 
occurs,  this  does  not  seem  of  importance  to  the 
reviewer.  The  book  is  an  exposition  of  prin- 
ciples, of  a  modern  point  of  view  upon  which 
schools  may  be  founded.  In  such  an  effort  the 
experiences  recounted  are  necessarily  inter- 
national in  their  applicability  and  significance. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  the  work  to 
forward-looking  readers,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  have  seen  the  subject  of  industrial 
hygiene  as  the  weak  handmaid  of  medicine  and 
surgery  will  find  a  stimulating  refutation  of 
their  views  in  this  volume.  —  Cecil  K.  Drinker. 
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I.   New  Aspects  of  the  Problem 

T  N  1918  Haldane  (1)  published  a  short 
-*-    and  very  suggestive  paper  on  the 
cause  of  serious  lung  injury  from  dust. 
He  pointed  out  that  silicious  dust  had 
been  thought  to  be  harmful  if  present 
in  the  air  in  any  considerable  amount, 
but  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
certain  instances  in  which  this  did  not 
seem  to  be  true,  work  in  high  percent- 
ages of  silicious  dust  being  apparently 
uninjurious.  He  then  discussed  the  fact 
that  coal  miners  who  breathe  coal  and 
shale  dust  remain  comparatively  free 
from  serious  lung  disease.   This  he  har- 
monized with  experimental  work  done 
by  Mavrogordato  (2),  who  caused  gui- 
nea-pi^s    to    breathe    air    laden    with 
six  different  dusts:  coal,  shale,  quartz 
from    the    Transvaal,    flint,    material 
from     flues,     and     pure     precipitated 
silica.      He   found   that    high   concen- 
trations   of    any    of    these    dusts    re- 
sulted   in    heavy    deposition    in    the 
lungs,    with    marked    congestion    and 
cellular  proliferation.    His  observations 


^Received  for  publication  Oct.  18,  1921. 


did  not  continue  long  enough  to  permit 
the  widespread  development  of  fibrous 
tissue,  but  there  is  apparently  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  occurred. 

The  significant  fact  of  the  experi- 
ments was  brought  out  by  moderate  ex- 
posures, when  it  was  found  that  "While 
coal  dust  and  shale  dust  enter  the  lung 
with  great  readiness  they  do  not  pro- 
duce, under  these  conditions,  permanent 
lesions;  and  the  lung  might  pass  for 
normal  after  a  twelvemonth.  Flue  dust 
and  crystalline  silica  are  not  eliminated 
with  such  readiness."  The  important 
suggestion  of  the  experiments  is,  then, 
that  dusts  which  do  harm  are  those 
which  for  some  reason  or  other  are  not 
eliminated.  Carbon  particles,  according 
to  Haldane  and  Mavrogordato,  cause 
rather  a  violent  reaction  when  they 
reach  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  which  re- 
sults in  their  quick  seizure  by  phago- 
cytes and  their  elimination ;  while  crys- 
talline silica,  a  notably  harmful  dust, 
enters  the  lung  with  equal  readiness, 
causes  little  reaction,  remains  in  the 
lung  tissue  and  slowly  induces  fibrosis. 

It  will  be  shown  later  that  Mavrogor- 
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dato  makes  many  claims  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  cki^t  i?  removed  from  the' 
lungs,  which  are  out  of  accord  with  the 
observations  of  other  investigators.  But 
analytical  disagi:eements  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  most  important  conten- 
tion, namely,  that  rate  of  dust  invasion 
is  not  more  important  than  rate  of  dust 
elimination.  When  dust  reaches  the 
lung  alveoli  there  are  three  ways  by 
which  it  may  get  out  : 

1.  By  the  bronchi — ^the  route  taken 
on  coming  in.  The  sputum  of  individ- 
uals who  have  worked  in  coal  dust  in- 
variably shows  particles,  and  a  fair  per- 
centage of  these  have  probably  been 
down  in  the  lungs  and  up  again.  They 
are  noticed  clinging  to  bits  of  mucus  or 
within  large  cells  which  are  constantly, 
but  apparently  erroneously,  thought  to 
be  desquamated  epithelial  cells  from  the 
pulmonary  alveoli.  Later  on  the  real 
origin  of  these  cells  will  be  discussed, 
but  at  this  point  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
realize  that  dust  particles  in  the  alveoli 
may  be  seized  by  phagocytes  which,  by 
ameboid  movement,  find  their  way  up 
into  the  bronchi  and  then,  through  the 
activity  of  the  bronchial  cilia,  are  driven 
up  into  the  mouth.  No  doubt,  also,  the 
alveoli  may  fill  with  semi-fluid  exudate 
which  carries  particles  up  on  to  the  cilia, 
and  thence  they  may  be  slowly  passed 
on  to  the  mouth. 

2.  The  particles  may  get  through  the 
alveolar  walls,  reach  the  lymphatics  of 
the  lun.RS,  and  be  slowly  moved  toward 
the  lung  roots.  Present  indications 
point  to  this  second  possibility  as  of 
most  importance. 

3.  The  particles  may  be  taken  up 
from  the  alveoli  by  phagocytes  which 
wander  into  the  blood  capillaries  sur- 
rounding the  alveoli,  and  then  be  car- 
ried to  various  points  of  elimination. 
Permar  (3)  mentions  this  possibility  and 
feels  that  it  does  not  occur.    While  we 


must  admit  that  there  is  no  direct  proof 
of  the  removal  of  ^foreign  material  by 
the  Blood,  there  Is  a  certain  amount  of 
analogous  evidence  which  is  worth  con- 
sidering. Winternitz.  ^nd  Smitji  (4) 
have  shown  that  physiological  salt  so- 
lution may  be  poured  into  the  alveoli 
of  the  dog  at  a  rate  as  high  as  3,000  c.c. 
in  30  minutes.  Undoubtedly,  removal 
of  this  fluid  is  accomplished  by  the  blood 
stream.  So  far  as  we  know  there  are 
no  direct  attempts  to  ascertain  whether 
solid  particles  may  be  removed  by  the 
same  route.  In  1916  Shipley  and  Cun- 
ningham (S)  performed  experiments 
which  are  most  suggestive  in  this  direc- 
tion. They  immersed  the  omentum  of 
the  decerebrate  cat  in  a  suspension  of 
finely  divided  carbon,  and  within  a  short 
time  were  able  to  detect  carbon  parti- 
cles free  both  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
liver  and  upon  the  phagocytic  endothe- 
lial cells  which  line  them.  These  parti- 
cles could  not  have  reached  the  liver  ex- 
cept through  the  blood  stream.  By  some 
process,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
known,  carbon  particles  pass  into  the 
blood  capillaries  of  the  omentum  and 
drift  up  to  be  arrested  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  liver.  The  situation  within  the 
lung  alveoli  is  possibly  similar,  particles 
within  them  being  very  close  to  the 
blood  stream  and  quite  as  well  able  to 
get  into  these  capillaries,  as  in  the  case 
of  particles  which  enter  the  omental  cir- 
culation. 

If  now  we  review  these  three  methods 
of  removal,  it  is  apparent  that  phagocy- 
tosis plays  an  exceedingly  important, 
indeed  an  indispensable  part  in  the  pro- 
cess. 

II.   The  Alveolar  Phagocytes 

Mavrogordato  describes  the  phagocy- 
tosis of  carbon  in  the  lung  of  the  guinea- 
pig  in  the  following  summary : 
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(i)  The  dust  cells,  mostly  cells  derived 
from  pulmonary  epithelium,  take  up  coal 
dust  with  great  avidity  and  are  very  readily 
shed.  Dust  is  seen  in  fixed  cells  as  well  as 
m  free  cells,  but  the  former  are  for  the 
most  part  isolated,  and  one  does  not  meet 
islets  of  dust-loaded  cells  to  any  extent. 

In  the  text  leading  up  to  this  sum- 
mary he  makes  such  statements  as: 
"Many  cells — of  large  and  small  endo- 
thelial type  and  dust  laden — were  to  be 
made  out  free  in  the  alveoli,  but  there 
was  also  much  dust  in  the  fixed  cells." 
And  later,  in  describing  experiments 
with  the  Transvaal  silicious  dust,  he 
again  speaks  of  cells  of  "endothelial 
type."  One  cannot  decide  whether  Mav- 
rogordato  recognizes  the  possibility  of 
phagocytosis  by  actual  endothelial  cells 
or  uses  the  term  to  describe  the  appear- 
ance of  cells  of  epithelial  origin.  This 
view,  that  the  alveolar  epithelium  is  re- 
sponsible, is  in  agreement  with  that  of 
many  investigators,  but  it  is  not  con- 
firmed by  recent  observations ;  and  since 
the  origin  and  original  position  of  lung 
phagocytes  is  of  considerable  practical 
importance  it  is  necessary  to  review  the 
data  which  have  been  presented. 

The  idea  that  the  large  flat  cells,  seen 
to  contain  dust  in  properly  exposed  ani- 
mals and  persons,  are  derived  from  the 
epithelium  is  singularly  easy  to  hold. 
By  ordinary  methods  of  staining  practi- 
cally all  the  cells  containing  particles, 
which  are  found  either  inside,  clinging 
to  the  alveolar  walls,  or  within  adjacent 
lung  tissue,  are  indistinguishable  from 
lining  epithelial  cells.  Knauff  (6)  pre- 
sented this  view  many  years  ago.  Rup- 
pert  (7),  Schottelius  (8),  Wainwright 
and  Nichols  (9),  Briscoe  (10)  and  Se- 
well  (11)  agree  with  him.  Arnold  (12), 
Oliver  (13),  Beitzke  (14),  Watkins- 
Pitchford  (15),  and  Willis  (16)  believe 
that  a  variety  of  cells  may  be  responsi- 
ble. Haythom  (17)  and  Klotz  (18) 
were  the  first  to  hold  substantially  that 


the  endothelial  leukocyte  is  of  import- 
ance. Such  cells  must  be  derived  from 
the  lining  of  blood  capillaries  of  lymph- 
atics or  from  the  circulating  blood. 
They  are,  therefore,  out  of  contact  with 
dust  as  it  reaches  the  alveoli.  A  definite 
migration  through  the  lung  tissue  into 
the  alveolar  spaces  is  necessary  in  order 
to  bring  them  into  action.  Haythorn's 
identification  of  the  lung  phagocytic 
cells  as  endothelial  depended  upon  the 
.facts  that  they  were  identical  in  size  and 
appearance  with  endothelial  leukocytes, 
that  they  were  phagocytic  for  blood  pig- 
ment, carbon,  and  all  kinds  of  cellular 
debris,  and  were  apparently  the  same 
type  of  cells  as  were  found  in  tubercles. 
Gardner  (19)  studied  nearly  one  hun- 
dred dusted  guinea-pigs,  and  during  the 
stage  of  phagocyte  formation  failed  to 
find  a  single  mitotic  figure  within  alveo- 
lar epithelium.   He  says : 

.  .  .  Moreover,  no  trace  of  dust  has  been 
found  within  an  attached  alveolar  epithelial 
cell.  One  of  Miller's  great  contributions 
to  our  understanding  of  pulmonary  anatomy 
has  been  the  distention  method  of  fixation. 
By  its  use  it  is  possible  to  determine  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  the  rela- 
tion of  one  structure  or  cell  to  another.  If  a 
collapsed  or  undistended  lung  be  examined, 
it  seems  indisputable  that  dust  particles  are 
lying  within  attached  epithelial  cells.  If, 
however,  the  lung  be  fixed  by  the  distention 
method,  the  dust  cells,  although  they  may 
be  near  the  wall,  will  always  be  super- 
imposed upon  the  epithelium  or  lying  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  wall.  It  would  seem 
that  the  employment  of  this  technical  pro- 
cedure has  enabled  us  to  eliminate  one  of 
the  proposed  sources  of  the  intra-alveolar 
phacrocyte. 

No  definite  conclusions  on  this  disputed 
question  are  possible  at  this  time.  The  evi- 
dence would  seem  to  have  reduced  the  ques- 
tion of  the  orierin  of  the  alveolar  phagocyte 
to  a  consideration  of  the  local  vascular  en- 
dothelium in  the  lung  and  to  studies  on  the 
transitional  cell  of  the  circulating  blood. 

Neither  Haythorn,  Klotz, nor  Gardner, 
however,  employed  staining   reactions 
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wl\ich  identify  endothelial  phagocytes. 
Their  conclusions  depend  upon  analo- 
gies, or  upon  attempts  to  eliminate  the 
alveolar  epithelium  from  consideration. 
Slavjansky  (20)  practically  accom- 
plished the  identification  of  endothelial 
cells  as  the  important  agents  in  1869. 
He  gave  intratracheal  injections  of  indi- 
go followed  by  intravenous  injections  of 
cinnabar,  and  shortly  after  he  found 
phagocytic  cells,  containing  cinnabar 
particles  and  indigo,  free  in  the  alveoli. 
He  considered  that  these  cells  were 
mononuclear  elements  derived  from  the 
circulating  blood.  Tchistovitch  (21) 
used  a  somewhat  similar  technic  in 
1889.  Recently  Sewell  (11)  attempted 
the  same  sort  of  experiment  but,  for 
technical  reasons  which  need  not  be  out- 
lined, failed  in  the  proper  execution  of 
his  task. 

Foot  (22)  and  Permar  (3)— the  lat- 
ter in  a  very  beautiful  and  conclusive 
series  of  observations — have  carried 
through  the  same  type  of  experiment 
and  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  final  con- 
clusion. The  technic  used  by  Permar 
depends  upon  the  following  facts.  It  has 
been  known  for  some  time  that  the  en- 
dothelial leukocyte  will  take  up  certain 
vital  stains.  Thus,  if  rabbits  or  guinea- 
pigs  receive  intravenous  injections  of 
trypan  blue,  isamine  blue  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  dyes,  it  is  found  that  after 
a  few  days  certain  large  cells  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  lymph  nodes,  and  bone  marrow 
are  filled  with  the  dye.  In  the  normal 
animal  practically  no  stained  cells  are 
found  in  the  lung.  The  uninjured  en- 
dothelium of  the  blood  capillaries  and 
lymphatics  does  not  take  up  the  dye. 
It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  in- 
jured or  irritated  vascular  endothelium 
very  readily  becomes  phagocytic  (23). 
If,  now,  the  animals  are  injected  intra- 
venously with  isamine  blue  and  intra- 


tracheally  with  finely  ground  carmine,, 
the  injections  being  repeated  for  several 
days,  one  is  soon  able  to  find  numerous  • 
blue-stained  endothelial  phagocytes  in 
the  lung,  and  these  clearly  identified 
cells  may  then  be  followed  in  relation  to 
the  phagocytosis  of  the  intra-alveolar 
carmine. 

On  examining  animals  so  treated  Per- 
mar never  found  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  alveolar  lining  either  vitally  stained 
or  carmine  containing.  He  discovered 
that  the  number  of  blue-stained  cells  in 
the  lung  increased  with  intratracheal 
carmine  injections  and  sums  up  his 
work  as  follows : 

.  .  .  The  large  mononuclear  phagocyte 
of  the  lung  is  derived  by  proliferation  from 
the  vascular  endothelium,  and  in  large  part 
that  of  the  capillary  network  in  the  walls  of 
the  air  sacs.  This  proliferative  activity  is 
accomplished  by  mitosis.  The  point  of 
origin  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  is  indif- 
ferent and  determined  only  by  the  proxim- 
ity of  an  irritant  in  the  lung  tissue.  The 
proliferating  cell  is  endowed  with  an  ameboid 
motion,  and  once  free,  migrates  directly  to 
the  site  of  the  irritant,  in  the  air  sacs  and 
bronchial  tree.  The  point  of  entrance  of  the 
wandering  cell  into  the  alveoli  is  equally  in- 
different, the  cell  passing  directly  between 
the  epithelial  plaques  to  gain  the  free  air 
space  where  it  at  once  proceeds  to  collect 
within  its  cytoplasm  the  foreign  substance 
which  has  called  it  forth.  Ordinary  pulmon- 
ary anthracosis,  now  accepted  as  almost  a 
physiological  process,  illustrates  how  slight 
an  irritant  may  give  rise  to  a  proliferative 
endothelial  reaction. 

If  we  return  to  Haldane's  paper  we 
find  the  following  paragraph : 

It  is  highly  probable  that  insoluble  dust 
particles  are  attractive  and  stimulating  to 
dust-collecting  cells  in  proportion  to  the  solu- 
ble substances  absorbed  in  the  dust  particles; 
and  that  the  particles  containing  little  of 
these  substances  will  be  correspondingly  un- 
stimulating.  This,  at  least,  seems  to  me  the 
most  probable  explanation  of  why  some  kinds 
of  insoluble  dust  stimulate  the  cells  and 
others  do  not;    and  the  facts  so  far  known 
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seem  to  be  consonant  with  this  explanation, 
though  far  more  work  on  the  whole  subject 
is  required. 

Haldane  then  seems  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference between  the  effects  of  insoluble 
carbon  dust,  which  is  harmless,  and  the 
most  dangerous  sort  of  insoluble  sil- 
icious  dust,  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
carbon  particle,  which  has  to  a  high  de- 
gree the  power  of  adsorbing  material 
upon  its  surface,  upon  reaching  the  al- 
veolus becomes  coated  with  material 
which  renders  it  not  only  highly  irritat- 
ing so  that  many  phagocytes  at  once 
begin  to  concentrate  upon  the  scene  but 
also  highly  desirable  for  phagocytosis. 
Silica,  which  is  notably  non-adsorptive, 
owes  its  tendency  to  remain  in  the  lungs 
and  to  resist  elimination  to  the  fact  that 
absence  of  adsorbed  material  renders  it 
less  irritant  and  less  readily  phagocy- 
tized.  In  another  paragraph,  however, 
he  makes  the  statement  that  all  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  dust  used  by  Mavrogor- 
dato  were  apparently  taken  up  by  pha- 
gocytic cells  with  the  same  degree  of 
readiness,  and  the  difference  between 
them  lies  in  the  fact  that  cells  which 
have  ingested  carbon  are  able  to  move 
steadily  out  of  the  lung,  whereas  the  re- 
verse is  true  with  silica.  In  Mavrogor- 
dato's  words : 

1.  Coal  and  shale  are  taken  up  by  cells 
which  are  quickly  shed,  and  consequently  do 
not  set  up  processes  which  block  lymphatics. 
These  cells  frequently  break  down,  and 
masses  of  dust  are  to  be  seen  on  the  surface 
of  the  alveolar  walls. 

Flue  dust  and  crystalline  silica  are  taken 
up  by  cells  which  tend  to  remain  in  situ  and 
form  plaques,  which  appear  early  and  per- 
sist. Tbev  are  the  only  site  of  fibrosis  made 
out  in  this  investigation. 

Dusts  which  form  plaques  are  not  readily 
eliminated. 

Mavrogordato  apparently  believed 
that  carbon  particles  reaching  an  alveo- 
lus stimulated  the  alveolar  epithelium 


near  by  to  proliferate  and  to  ingest  them. 
Permar,  however,  has  shown  that  the 
particle  must  arouse  proliferation  in  the 
capillary  endothelium  with  subsequent 
detachment  of  cells  and  migration 
through  the  wall  into  the  alveolus. 
While  it  is  true  that  such  cells  have 
their  origin  very  close  to  the  air  space, 
the  actual  process  involved  is  somewhat 
more  formidable  than  that  conceived  by 
Mavrogordato,  and  gives  better  play  for 
differences  in  physical  characteristics  of 
foreign  particles. 

On  considering  this  entire  situation 
it  seemed  wise  to  attempt  an  analysis 
of  all  the  possibilities  raised  by  Haldane 
and  Mavrogordato,  keeping  in  mind 
their  fundamental  contention  that  rate 
of  dust  elimination  is  as  important  as 
rate  of  inhalation,  and  subjecting  the 
different  phases  of  the  process  to  experi- 
mental procedures.  One  step  in  this 
work  has  been  accomplished.  It  was  first 
desired  to  find  out  whether  all  dusts 
really  were  taken  up  by  phagocytic  cells 
with  equal  degrees  of  readiness.  Fenn 
(24)  has  prepared  suspensions  of  car- 
bon and  quartz  and  has  shown  that  the 
polymorphonuclear  leukocytes  of  the 
rat  ingest  carbon  four  times  as  readily 
as  quartz.  He  has  recently  extended 
this  observation  to  phagocytes  obtained 
by  scraping  the  surface  of  the  lung — the 
method  employed  by  Briscoe  for  obtain- 
ing similar  material — and  thus  has 
shown  that  in  the  very  first  step  of  the 
process  of  removal  of  foreign  material 
silica  lags  behind  carbon. 

III.   The  Disposal  of  Foreign 
Material 

In  the  last  section  the  lung  phago- 
cytes have  been  identified,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  discussion  has  made  it  evi- 
dent that  phagocytosis  is  an  extremely 
important  early  step  in  ridding  the  al- 
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veoli  of  foreign  material.  In  early  ob- 
servations upon  lung  fibrosis  investiga- 
tors (25  )  advanced  the  view  that  parti- 
cles might  pass  between  the  alveolar 
epithelial  cells  or  actually  pierce  them 
to  reach  the  lung  tissue.  These  ideas 
are  apparently  entirely  discounted  to- 
day. Though  there  may  be  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  cell  responsible, 
there  is  unanimity  that  particles  leaving 
the  alveoli  must  first  be  ingested  by  pha- 
gocytes. 

The  questions  which  next  arise  relate 
to  the  length  of  time  i;equired  by  phago- 
cytes to  collect  a  load  of  foreign  ma- 
terial and  their  subsequent  movements. 
Haythom  (17)  gave  soot  inhalations  to 
rabbits  for  eighty-seven  days  and  found 
pigment-bearing  cells,  "only  in  the  al- 
veoli and  interalveolar  spaces  and  there 
was  no  evidence  that  any  had  migrated 
as  far  as  the  large  lymphatics.  All  these 
points  seem  to  indicate  that  the  phago- 
cytic cells  are  not  transient  scavengers, 
but  in  a  more  leisurely  manner  gather 
their  pigment-load  and  transport  it  to 
the  tissue  spaces."  Willis  (16)  also  feels 
that  the  '^absorption  [of  alveolar  phago- 
cytes] must  be  relatively  slow,  since  in 
these  normal  animals  [caged  guinea- 
pigs  in  the  laboratory  unsubjected  to 
dust  inhalations]  increments  of  dust  are 
taken  into  the  lung  only  very  slowly  and 
gradually,  yet  the  dust  cells  are  always 
seen." 

Permar  (3),  using  powdered  carmine 
by  intratracheal  injection,  showed  that 
this  material  begins  to  be  taken  up  at 
once  by  the  few  endothelial  phagocytes 
in  the  alveoli  at  the  time  of  injection 
and  that,  while  all  the  material  intro- 
.  duced  had  not  become  intracellular  in 
five  hours,  by  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours  even  if  the  injections  were  large 
all  the  foreign  particles  were  intracellu- 
lar.   He  says  : 


.  .  .  These  cells  take  on  the  most  extra- 
ordinarily  heavy  loads  of  pigment,  even  when 
the  particles  are  relatively  coarse.*  As  a  re- 
sult, they  increase  enormously  in  size,  and 
the  nucleus  becomes  completely  masked  by 
the  quantities  of  granules  with  which  the- 
cytoplasm  is  packed. 

This  author  verifies  the  observations 
of  Haythorn  and  Willis  on  the  slowness 
with  which  cells  which  have  taken  up 
dust  leave  the  alveoli.   He  states : 

^Though  the  foreign  pigment  is  entirely 
intracellular  at  the  end  of  a  twenty-four  hour 
period,  the  endothelial  phagocytes  do  not 
leave  the  alveolus  at  a  rapid  rate.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  often  very  little  diflPerence 
in  the  picture,  even  at  the  end  of  five  or  si'^c 
days.  In  four  animals  killed  after  this  in- 
terval, the  alveoli  still  seem  equally  crowded 
by  the  same  groups  of  large,  heavily  loaded 
cells.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  relatively 
slight  change  in  the  number  of  cells  found 
migrating  along  the  lymphatics  after  six 
days  as  compared  with  that  found  after 
twenty-four  hours.  In  fact,  in  some  animals 
there  seems  to  be  a  slowing  down  after  the 
first  acute  reaction,  and  the  migrfttinpr  oells 
are  even  fewer  in  three  to  five  days  than 
after  twenty-four  hours,  indicating  a  less- 
ened activity  after  the  acuteness  of  reaction 
is  gone.  The  actual  time  period  required  to 
effect  complete  clearing  of  the  alveoli  could 
only  be  estimated  by  experiments  coverinjr 
long  periods  of  time,  possibly  even  running 
into  months. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  ob- 
servations so  far  quoted,  Haythorn,  Wil- 
lis, and  Permar,  have  been  made  (1)  by 
the  use  of  carbon  dust,  (2)  upon  ani- 

♦t^nn  (24)  has  shown  that  in  vitro  carbon  par- 
J:leles  4.7  M-  in  diameter  are  ingested  as  readily  as 
3.2  M-  particles.  It  has  been  held  rather  gener- 
ally, apparently  as  a  result  of  lindinars  in  South 
Africa  (20),  th«t  only  very  small  particles  are  re- 
sponsible for  dainnge  to  the  lunsr.  The  great 
majority  of  slliclous  particles  recovered  from  the- 
lung  postmortem  were  found  to  have  a  diameter 
lees  than  1  ^.  Particles  as  large  as  12  m  were- 
found  In  the  lung  but  were  very  few.  The  question 
as  to  the  size  of  particles  which  may  actually  reacht 
the  alveoli  has  never  been  investigated  from  a 
careful  quantitative  point  of  view.  If  large  par- 
ticles do  r(^a<^h  the  alveoli  there  Is  no  apparent 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  picked  up  by 
phagocytes  and  carried  into  the  lung  tissue. 
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mals  acquiring  a  normal  degree  of  lung 
pigmentation  while  living  under  labora- 
tory surroundings,  and  (3)  upon  ani- 
mals receiving  intratracheal  injections 
of  carmine  suspension.  The  results  aire 
in  agreement  but  this  does  not  assure  us 
that  flint  dust,  organic  dusts,  etc.,  will 
bring  about  similar  states  of  affairs. 

Many  investigators  have  reported 
that  dust  falling  upon  the  ciliated  epith- 
elium of  the  bronchioles  begins  to  move 
toward  the  mouth  at  once,  and  after  a 
single  moderate  dusting  these  upper 
passages  may  become  quite  clean  before 
material  begins  to  leave  the  alveoli  eith- 
er in  cells  which  pass  through  the  wall 
or  which  move  up  on  to  the  ciliated  sur- 
face and  are  then  carried  away. 

Permar  has  found,  and  others  are  in 
agreement  with  him,  that  phagocytes 
containing  dust  tend  to  accumulate  near 
the  alveolar  entrance  and  apparently 
move  through  the  wall  in  this  neighbor- 
hood to  enter  the  terminal  lymphatics 
of  the  lung  which  arise  about  the  alveo- 
lar ducts.  After  reaching  a  lymphatic 
the  dust-carrying  phagocyte,  partly 
through  its  own  ameboid  activity  and 
partly  through  the  lymph  flow,  moves 
toward  the  lymph  nodes  at  the  root  of 
the  lung.  Twenty-four  hours  have  been 
found  necessary  for  the  traverse  of  this 
distance  in  the  case  of  carmine  by  Per- 
mar, and  twenty  hours  for  manganese 
dioxide  by  workers  in  our  own  labora- 
tory. Whether  this  rate  of  travel  is  re- 
duced after  foreign  material  begins  to 
accumulate,  is  not  known.  Permar  re- 
cords a  decreased  rate  of  migration  from 
the  alveoli  five  or  six  days  after  intra- 
tracheal injection  of  carmine.  Since  the 
lymphatics  of  the  lung  are  found  about 
the  blood  vessels  and  bronchi,  it  is  na- 
tural to  see  cells  containing  pigment, 
and  foci  of  cellular  debris  and  pigment 
at  such  points.  Willis  has  commented 
upon  the  fact  that  in  the  young  guinea- 


pig  there  is  practically  no  lymphoid  tis- 
sue in  the  lung,  but  as  life  goes  on  lym- 
phoid accumulations  begin  to  appear. 
These  masses  are  prominent  along  bron- 
chi and  blood  vessels,  and  Willis  pre- 
sents a  very  beautiful  reconstruction  of 
one  such  fusiform  collection  about  a 
small  artery  and  comments  upon  the 
fact  that  "Irvine  and  Watt  (27)  de- 
scribed an  irregular  periarterial  thicken- 
ing as  one  of  the  early  lesions  in  pneu- 
mokoniosis  and  remarked  that  the  thick- 
enings are  not  'nodular'  formations." 

While  dust  may  naturally  be  found 
scattered  long  the  lymph  passages  from 
their  origin  to  the  peribronchial  nodes, 
a  good  deal  is  usually  seen  in  such 
lymphoid  collections,  and  as  they  con- 
tinue to  enlarge  in  the  face  of  steady 
dusting  a  definite  mottling  of  the  lung 
is  produced  and  areas  of  lymphoid  pro- 
liferation begin  to  be  found  immediately 
outside  alveoli  at  the  very  beginning  of 
lymph  channels.  Fibrosis  apparently 
takes  place  in  close  relation  to  the 
lymphatics  and  to  such  collections  of 
lymphoid  tissue,  and  it  seems  probable- 
that  both  increases  in  lymphoid  collec- 
tions, through  which  lymph  must  flow 
to  reach  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  C9n- 
nective  tissue  encroachment  upon  lymph 
channels  must  combine  to  slow  lymph 
drainage  and  to  arrest  more  and  more 
dust-laden  phagocytes  before  they  reach 
their  final  destination  in  the  lymph 
nodes  at  the  lung  root.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  while  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  data  exists  as  to  lymph 
movement  out  of  the  peritoneal  cavity 
and  out  of  the  limbs,  there  is  no  direct 
knowledge  upon  the  rate  of  lymph  flow 
in  the  lungs  and  upon  the  factors  which 
bring  it  about. 

Mavrogordato  has  contended  that  al- 
veolar phagocytes  may  wander  out  of 
lymphatics  and  through  the  walls  of 
large  bronchi.  His  data  on  this  point  are 
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insufficient  and  are  unconfirmed  by- 
other  observers.  The  reader  will  recol- 
lect that  he  distinguished  between 
carbon  and  silica  by  the  fact  that 
cells  containing  carbon  were  elimi- 
nated more  readily  than  those  con- 
taining silica.  The  cells  containing 
carbon  he  believes  to  be  quickly  shed, 
apparently  chiefly  by  moving  up  onto 
the  ciliated  epithelium.  Silica-con- 
taining cells,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
not  tend  to  move  but  are  apt  to  aggre- 
gate and  form  plaques  which  become 
foci  for  fibrosis.  Mavrogordato  believes 
that  the  rate  of  silica  removal  can  be  in- 
creased by  adding  carbon  to  the  air 
breathed,  thus  inducing  a  more  vigorous 
reaction  and  getting  rid  of  some  of  the 
silica  as  a  result  of  the  intense  drive  at 
the  carbon.  He  implies  that  where  air 
has  contained  silica  but  workmen  have 
experienced  no  harm  there  has  been  an 
admixture  of  carbon  or  of  some  dust 
with  similar  properties  which  has  kept 
the  silica  on  the  move.  Haldane  goes  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  such  mixtures  be 
made  artificially  in  work  which  demands 
inhalation  of  silicious  dust. 

These  are  contentions  which  are  not 
verified  experimentally,  and,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  ground  upon  which  they 
rest  seems  frequently  to  be  insecure. 
They  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  ex- 
perimental attack  and  should  either  gain 
our  confidence  or  be  cast  aside  in  a  few 
years'  time. 

IV.    Some  Final  Aspects  of  the 
Problem 

Collis  (28),  in  his  classical  lectures 
upon  the  pneumokonioses,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  innocuous  character  of  coal 
dust,  of  limestone  and  plaster  of  Paris, 


and  speaks  especially  of  crystalline  sili- 
ca as  being  the  principal  source  of  real 
lung  damage.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  amorphous  form  this 
substance  is  not  known  to  do  harm,  and 
that  silicates  such  as  clay  (aluminum 
silicate)  are  also  harmless.  He  remarks : 

Silica  dust,  then,  possesses  certain  quali- 
ties:— (1)  physical,  (a)  such  smallness  as 
permits  the  particles  to  be  carried  into  the 
alveoli,  and  (b)  such  hardness  and  angular- 
ity as  suggest  that  the  particles  can  act  as 
centres    of    irritation;    and     (2)     chemical, 

(a)  acidity  which,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  element  silicon,  may  render  the  parti- 
cles capable  of  entering  into  and  modifying 
the   colloidal   structure   of   protoplasm,    and 

(b)  smell,  possibly  due  to  a  vapour,  as  yet 
undetermined,  given  off  when  silica  is 
fractured. 

We  do  not  know  which  or  whether 
any  of  these  properties  is  responsible  for 
the  harm  done  by  silica.  To  them  Hal- 
dane has  added  another,  the  non-ad- 
sorptive  power  of  silica.  We  call  atten- 
tion to  these  statements  only  in  order  to 
show  how  little  fundamental  explora- 
tion of  the  field  there  has  been.  With  the 
exception  of  Fenn's  observations,  which 
deal  with  carbon  and  silica  alone,  we 
have  no  data  on  differences  in  rate  of 
phagocytic  intake,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mavrogordato's  somewhat  un- 
supported contentions,  no  data  upon  dif- 
ferent rates  of  movement  of  different 
dusts  which  reach  the  alveoli.  While 
silicious  dust  is  the  most  deadly,  even 
carbon  dust  produces  some  lung  damage, 
and  the  whole  question  as  to  whether 
pure  organic  dusts  can  do  significant 
harm  may  be  regarded  as  unsettled.  For- 
tunately, the  field  is  one  which  can  be 
explored  throueh  animal  experimenta- 
tion, and  it  is  probable  that  a  period  of 
more  exact  quantitative  investigation  is 
at  hand. 
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INVESTIGATIVE    OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  PHYSICAL  EXAMINA- 
TION OF  LARGE  GROUPS  OF  INDIVIDUALS* 

Roger  I.  Lee,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Hygiene,  Harvard  University 


T^  HE  physical  examination  is,  or 
^  should  be,  the  foundation  upon 
which  any  plan  for  supervision  of  health 
is  constructed.  It  is,  of  course,  entirely 
possible  to  accomplish  something  with- 
out physical  examination,  but  positive 
results  depend  upon  the  amount  of  real 
information  obtained  concerning  the  in- 
dividuals whose  health  is  supervised. 
The  old  comparison  of  the  examination 
of  personnel  with  the  examination  of 
property,  inanimate  machinery  and 
product  still  holds  true. 

In  many  ways  the  actual  results  of 
physical  examinations  in  industry  have 
teen  disappointing.  These  examinations 
have  demanded  the  expenditure  of  time, 
energy  and  money.  Occasionally  they 
have  been  remarkably  useful  and  have 
led  to  the  detection  of  cases  of  disease 
in  early  and  perhaps  curable  stages. 
Moreover,  they  have  made  it  possible  to 
arrange  employment  better  suited  to 
the  capability  of  the  worker.  In  addi- 
tion, much  valuable  individual  advice 
has,  of  course,  been  given,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  improvement  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  individual  workers. 
Nevertheless,  the  results  of  physical  ex- 
aminations do  not  seem  at  present  to  be 
stated  in  terms  that  enable  us  to  ap- 
praise the  personnel  as  exactly  as  the 
material  assets  of  the  industry  can  be 
appraised. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  In 
the  first  place  there  are  no  generally  ac- 
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cepted  standards  of  health.  The  Great 
War  demonstrated  how  standards  for 
acceptance  into  military  service  may 
vary.  As  has  often  been  said,  ixiedical 
men  have  mainly  studied  disease,  and 
usually  manifest  disease,  and  are  not 
accustomed  to  studying  health.  There 
are  now  slowly  accumulating  data  for 
health  standards  but  this  collection  of 
material  is  of  very  recent  origin.  In 
general  our  instruments  of  examination 
are  tested  on  the  sick,  and  only  subse- 
quently do  we  get  the  necessary  normal 
controls  which  are  essential  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  health  standards.  A  per- 
haps familiar  illustration  is  the  occur- 
rence of  albuminuria  in  young  men. 
That  albumin  is  occasionally  present 
without  significance  in  the  urine  of 
young  men  has  long  been  known,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  agreed  that  this  finding 
was  not  compatible  with  any  reasonable 
standard  of  health.  In  the  course  of 
the  examination  of  Harvard  students, 
albuminuria  is  found  in  about  5  per 
cent,  of  the  men,  the  percentage  being 
rather  higher  in  the  younger  students 
and  rather  lower  in  the  older  students. 
In  1920  we  found  albumin  in  7.3  per 
cent,  of  approximately  600  freshmen, 
with  an  average  age  of  18.  In  a  group  of 
400  upper  classmen,  with  an  average  age 
of  20,  examined  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
present  in  only  2.2  per  cent.,  and  in  a 
group  of  400  students  in  one  of  the 
graduate  schools,  it  was  present  in  less 
than  2  per  cent.  Furthermore,  on  re- 
examination this  percentage  is  fixed,  but 
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the  individuals  vary  somewhat.  Those 
ivho  habitually  present  albuminuria 
during  the  day  but  not  at  night  seem 
to  belong  to  a  particular  type.  In  the 
cases  in  which  albumin  was  present  in 
the  urine,  all  of  the  requisite  examina- 
tions were,  of  course,  made  to  prove  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  nephritis.  In 
the  age  group  in  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, nephritis  is  actually  present  in 
less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  which 
albuminuria  is  found.  Inasmuch  as  al- 
buminuria can  be  induced  in  a  large 
percentage  of  persons  by  violent  exer- 
tion, is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
albuminuria  associated  with  the  usual 
mild  exertion  of  daily  life  is  abnormal  ? 
At  Harvard  University  we  are  continu- 
ing our  studies  on  albuminuria  in  the 
hope  of  creating  some  sort  of  fairly  defi- 
nite standard  of  health  in  respect  to 
this  particular  condition. 

The  introduction  of  the  stethoscope 
has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing. 
Many  physicians  have  acted  on  the  the- 
sis that  a  heart  with  a  murmur  was  a 
damaged  heart.  At  Harvard  University 
Dr.  Parmenter  has  recently  studied  car- 
diac murmurs,  and  has  found  that  ap- 
proximately 2  per  cent,  of  the  students 
have  murmurs  and  other  signs  which 
may  safely  be  accepted  as  indicating  a 
damaged  heart.  These  figures  are  essen- 
tially the  same  in  similar  series  in 
schools  and  industries,  which  exclude 
individuals  in  the  degenerative  period  of 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  in  over  70  per 
cent,  of  the  students  a  cardiac  murmur 
of  considerable  intensity,  concerning  the 
existence  of  which  there  would  be  no 
dispute  among  auditors,  can  be  demon- 
strated under  the  appropriate  conditions 
of  breathing  and  posture.  With  forced 
expiration  without  breathing  and  in  the 
recumbent  position,  a  systolic  murmur 
can  usually  be  heard  at  the  pulmonic 
area.     Such  findings  certainly  suggest 


that  the  presence  of  a  systolic  murmur 
is  compa!tible  with  a  reasonable  health 
standard. 

I  might  continue  by  taking  up  each 
item  in  the  physical  examination  and 
might  point  out  the  necessity  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  satisfactory  standard 
in  each  item.  There  are  problems  and 
opportunities  for  investigation  which 
begin  with  the  first  estimations  we  usu- 
ally make,  namely,  the  height  and 
weight.  The  investigative  opportuni- 
ties certainly  include  the  estimation  of 
the  blood  pressure  in  which  there  is  in- 
creasing evidence  that  the  normal  stand- 
ard for  a  single  observation  must  be 
given  wide  limits  which  may,  however, 
be  progressively  restricted  with  increas- 
ing observations. 

The  physical  examination,  however, 
should  do  very  much  more  than  estab- 
lish the  presence  or  absence  of  organic 
disease,  although  this  is,  to  be  sure,  the 
necessary  first  step  toward  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  physical  examination  in  in- 
dustry. The  inadequacy  of  the  usual 
type  of  physical  examination  to  answer 
the  question  as  to  whether  a  given  indi- 
vidual is  fitted  for  any  particular  task 
has  led  to  the  development  of  so-called 
physical  efficiency  tests.  The  literature 
is  full  of  physical  efficiency  tests  which 
vary  from  a  simple  strength  test  to  a 
rather  complicated  record  of  achieve- 
ments under  the  reproduced  specialized 
conditions  of  the  industry  for  which  the 
person  examined  is  a  candidate.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  latter,  we  have  the 
efficiency  test  which  was  developed  for 
aviators.  In  general,  efficiency  tests 
have  the  same  weakness  which  has 
been  commented  upon  in  the  organic  ex- 
amination, namely,  the  lack  of  accepted 
standards.  It  usually  happens  that  the 
individual  examiner  becomes  quite  ex- 
pert in  observation  and  interpretation, 
and  he  finds  the  particular  test  which  he 
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applies  extremely  valuable,  but  the -tests 
do  not  often  lend  themselves  to  general 
use,  and  when  they  are  put  into  general 
use  the  results  are  very  divergent. 

It  seemed  to  us  at  Harvard  University 
that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  discover 
by  appropriate  examinations  some  ac- 
ceptable classification  of  the  functional 
capacity  of  the  different  physiological 
systems.  We  began  with  what  we  termed 
the  mechanical  use  of  the  body,  and  this 
we  studied  under  two  main  headings, 
namely,  how  the  individual  stands,  and 
how  he  uses  his  feet.  We  undertook  an 
arbitrary  classification  into  four  groups 
— a  classification  which  has  now  been  in 
use  since  1919,  and  which  has  given  very 
satisfactory  results.  For  example,  we 
have  classified  as  group  D,  which  is  our 
lowest  and  poorest  classification  of  bod- 
ily mechanics,  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  of 
the  students.  This  system  of  classifica- 
tion enables  us  at  once  to  visualize,  as  a 
group,  individuals  with  marked  round 
shoulders,  lordosis,  etc. 

In  1919,  our  figures  in  regard  to  bod- 
ily mechanics,  merely  on  the  basis  of 
posture,  not  on  the  basis  of  feet,  were: 
group  A  =  7.5  per  cent. ;  group  B  =  12.5 
per  cent.;  group  C  =  55  per  cent.;  and 
group  D  =  25  per  cent.  This  examina- 
tion was  confined  entirely  to  freshmen. 
In  1921  the  examination  of  773  fresh- 
men showed  the  following  results :  The 
percentage  of  men  in  the  A  group  was 
1.03;  in  the  B  group,  22.5;  in  the  C 
group,  47.7;  and  in  the  D  group,  25.7. 
In  these  last  figures  the  criterion  of  bod- 
ily mechanics  was  enlarged  to  include 
the  use  of  the  feet.  In  the  graduate 
schools  282  students  were  examined,  of 
which  number  0.77  per  cent,  were  in  the 
A  group,  15.5  per  cent,  in  the  B  group, 
51.1  per  cent,  in  the  C  group,  and  30.2 
per  cent,  in  the  D  group.  This  suggests 
very  much  that  the  percentage  of  people 
who  have  a  poor  mechanical  use  of  the 


body  (and  groups  C  and  D  represent 
poor  use)  is  about  the  same  in  the  older 
group  as  it  is  in  the  younger  group.  One 
sees  at  once  the  difference  between  the 
results  in  this  particular  method  of  ex- 
amination and  the  findings  in  regard  to 
albuminuria,  inasmuch  as  albumin 
tends  to  disappear  with  age.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  evidence  that  poor 
mechanical  use  of  the  body  tends  to  in- 
crease in  later  life  and  is  the  presumable 
cause  of  a  certain  amount  of  backache^ 
etc.,  and  the  possible  cause  of  various 
other  disturbances.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  attempt  some 
means  to  improve  this  condition.  By  the 
use  of  this  simple  classification  it  has 
been  possible  to  insist  on  the  importance 
of  recreative  exercise  in  the  students 
with  poor  mechanical  use  of  the  body^ 
and  to  give  them  rather  definite  instruc- 
tions and  the  necessary  encouragement 
to  improve  their  bodily  mechanics.  It 
is  our  experience  that  associated  with 
this  improvement  is  usually  an  improve- 
ment in  general  physical  well-being.  It 
has  furthermore  been  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  check  up  the  association  of 
general  defects  with  this  poor  form  of 
bodily  mechanics.  For  example,  we 
have  found  that  with  very  few  excep- 
tions those  individuals  who  have  al- 
buminuria persistently  during  the  day, 
but  who  have  none  immediately  after 
the  recumbent  period  at  night,  are  class- 
ified as  group  D  in  regard  to  posture. 
We  have  also  found  that  those  students 
who  deviate  from  the  average  standards 
in  pulse  rate  and  blood  pressure  read- 
ings also  tend  to  fall  in  this  particular 
group. 

In  a  similar  manner.  Dr.  Stanley 
Cobb  undertook  a  survey  of  the  students 
from  the  point  of  view  of  what  we  finally 
designated  as  nervous  stability.  Dr. 
Cobb's  paper  in  this  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal presents  the  results  of  his  study. 
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His  study,  while  inconclusive,  should, 
nevertheless,  be  stimulating  to  further 
work,  because  nervous  instability  bears 
a  very  definite  relation  to  industrial  in- 
efficiency, just  as  it  does  to  academic  in- 
efficiency in  college  life.  If  it  were  possi- 
ble to  classify  men  on  the  basis  of  nerv- 
ous stability,  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  a  much  more  intelligent  selection 
of  men  for  particular  positions,  and  fur- 
thermore it  would  give  the  foundation 
for  constructive  advice  toward  the  rem- 
edy of  this  condition  in  its  early  stages. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  separate 
exactly  the  physiological  systems  be- 
cause, as  is  well  known,  these  physio- 
logical systems  are  interdependent,  and 
are  all  subject  to  nervous  control.  It  is, 
indeed,  probable  that  most  of  the  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  cardiovascular  sys- 
tem, when  not  of  organic  origin,  are 
traceable  to  functional  disturbances 
in  the  nervous  system.  The  war  gave  us 
a  considerable  amount  of  data  concern- 
ing a  condition  known  as  "effort  syn- 
drome"— a  condition  which  we  know 
now  is  very  common  in  civil  life.  It  ap- 
parently has  no  organic  basis  and  is  to 
be  explained  on  the  basis  of  functional 
disturbance  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. In  the  University  we  are  constant- 
ly brought  face  to  face  with  this  condi- 
tion of  effort  syndrome,  usually  under 
the  guise  of  so-called  athletic  heart. 
Consequently,  the  importance  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  proper  standard  in  the 
examination  of  the  heart  is  here  pecu- 
liarly manifest.  Numerous  illustrations 
could  be  given  in  which  a  diagnosis  of 
heart  disease  has  been  made,  based  on 
cardiac  irregularity  and  the  presence  of 
murmurs  and  of  certain  symptoms 
related  to  the  cardiovascular  system, 
such  as  becoming  easily  winded  on 
slight  exertion.  Such  individuals  may, 
in  the  course  of  time,  appear  again  for 
examination    for    athletic    competition 


and  may  or  may  not  present  the  same 
objective  findings,  and  very  frequently 
present  none  of  the  subjective  symp- 
toms. The  lapse  of  time  usually  has 
sufficed  to  suppress  such  a  symptom  as 
breathlessness  on  slight  exertion.  It  is 
of  considerable  interest  that  the  factors 
which  seem  to  operate  best  in  the  inter- 
val of  time  which  has  lapsed  are  those 
factors  which  tend  to  stabilize  the  nerv- 
ous system.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  graded  exercises  are  of  great  value, 
particularly  in  marked  cases  of  effort 
syndrome,  nevertheless  very  often  an  in- 
dividual who  was  unable  to  undergo 
athletic  competition  one  year  may  eas- 
ily undergo  athletic  competition  the  fol- 
lowing year,  although  he  may  have 
taken  very  little  in  the  way  of  actual 
physical  exercise. 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  it  clear  that 
the  physical  examinations  should  be 
much  more  than  a  purely  objective  scru- 
tiny of  the  bodily  organs.  The  obvious 
and  apparent  organic  defects  will  be  rel- 
atively few  in  any  industry.  The  value 
of  the  physical  examination  will  depend 
upon  the  wider  application  of  the  exam- 
ination to  the  actual  functional  capacity 
of  the  individual.  In  that  particular 
field  only  very  feeble  beginnings  have 
been  made  and  the  collection  of  data  is 
for  the  future.  While  it  is,  of  course, 
true  that  the  situation  in  a  university  is 
different  from  the  situation  in  an  indus- 
try, nevertheless,  there  are  many  im- 
portant features  in  common.  There  are 
two  possible  advantages  on  the  side  of 
health  supervision  in  industry,  namely, 
that  the  industrial  workers  are  a  step 
ahead  of  the  university  students  in  the 
progress  toward  their  more  or  less  fixed 
vocation  in  life,  and  that  in  industries 
one  is  dealing  with  actual  conditions  of 
life,  whereas  in  the  university  one  is 
dealing  with  the  temporary  and  entirely 
preparatory  conditions  of  life.   Further- 
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more,  in  industry  there  are  to  be  solved 
many  special  problems  particularly  re- 
lated to  the  development  of  fatigue  and 
the  effect  of  fatigue  upon  the  human  sys- 
tem. 

In  industry,  the  constructive  side  of 
health  supervision  must  be  based  upon 
carefully  acquired  data.  The  construc- 
tive efforts  which  result  in  better  physi- 
cal condition,  better  bodily  functioning 


of  the  individuals  concerned  will  inevit- 
ably result  in  an  increased  efficiency  in 
the  industry  itself.  But  before  there  are 
adopted  extensive  programs  for  the  sys- 
tematic improvement  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  workers  in  industry,  it 
is  necessary  that  further  progress  should 
be  made  on  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  physical  examination  itself. 
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IN  1914  physical  examination  of  stu- 
dents was  taken  up  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Roger  I.  Lee,  Professor  of 
Hygiene,  has  reported  the  method  of 
examination  and  some  of  the  results 
elsewhere  (1)  (2)  (3).  In  1916  an  or- 
thopedic examination  of  each  man  was 
also  made  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Lloyd  T.  Brown  and  an  interesting 
paper  which  bears  important  relation  to 
this  report  has  been  published  (4) .  Fol- 
lowing this  policy  of  taking  up  new 
fields  of  special  examination  as  the  need 
arises,  Dr.  Lee  asked  me,  in  the  autumn 
of  1920,  to  plan  a  brief  neuropsychiatric 
examination  which  might  be  added  to 
the  routine  physical  and  orthopedic  ex- 
aminations. This  seemed  necessary  to 
him  because  such  a  large  number  of  the 
students  showed  symptoms  of  that 
vague  but  incapacitating  malady  known 
as  "nervous  instability." 

Method  of  Examination 

In  order  to  avoid  the  diffuseness  like- 
ly to  occur  in  examination  for  such  an 
ill-defined  entity,  we  decided  to  investi- 
gate four  main  questions : 

1.  What  is  the  incidence  of  neurotic 
history  in  the  group? 

2.  Can  any  physical  sign  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  nervous  instability, 
or  as  indicating  that  the  individual  is 
potentially  unstable.'^ 

3.  Is   endocrinopathy  common,  and 


•Received  for  pablication  Nov.  22,  1921. 


what  is  its  relationship  to  nervous  insta- 
bility.? 

4.  After  four  years  of  observation  do 
the  men  who  showed  certain  symptoms 
at  their  first  examination  tend  to  fall 
into  significant  performance  groups.'^ 

The  last  question,  which  is  probably 
the  most  interesting,  cannot  be  answered 
in  this  report.  Here  we  can  only  hope 
to  discuss  the  correlation  between  phys- 
ical examination  and  past  history. 

The  routine  examination  (see  Fig- 
ure 1)  contains  many  neurological  and 
psychiatric  features,  such  as  questioning 
concerning  history  of  syphilis,  habits, 
and  sleep,  and  examination  of  pupils, 
thyroid,  heart  rate  and  rhythm,  blood 
pressure  variation  with  posture  and 
knee  jerks.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to 
add  to  the  examination  card  a  list  of 
questions  which  might  bring  out  any 
history  of  previous  neurosis,  and  a  group 
of  physical  observations  (Figure  2) 
which  would  bear  directly  on  abnormal- 
ities of  the  nervous  system,  especially 
the  vegetative  nervous  system,  which  is 
known  to  be  affected  in  neurotic  and 
psychotic  conditions. 

The  examination  itself  was  carried 
out  by  a  group  of  eight  physicians  who, 
besides  being  familiar  with  the  routine 
examination,  had  discussed  with  Dr. 
Brown  and  me  what  was  desired  in  each 
special  question.  Knee  jerks,  for  ex- 
ample, had  to  be  roughly  standardized 
into  absent,  sluggish,  active,  and  exag- 
gerated, which  terms  were  designated  on 
the  examining  cards  by  the  signs  — ,  +, 
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Figure  1 
HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HYGIENE 


.  Full  name  of  student- 
Class Age- 


-.Date  of  examination- 


FAMILY  HISTORY 


F.,  bom  in- 
M.,  bom  in„. 


PAST  HISTORY 

Underline  and  give  approximate  age  at  which  subject  had  any  of  the  diseases  listed  in  the  square: 
What  injuries? 


What  operations?    

Present  general  health . 
Have  done- 


.Appetite... 
-;  also 


-Sleep- 


-hrs. 


Am  doing  outside  remunerative  work- 
Usual  recreation  previously 

now    


-hrs.  per  week 


Dates  of  successful  vaccinations- 
Typhoid  vaccination  

Cups  tea  average per 

Cups  coffee  " " 

Swimming 


-Failures- 


Cigarettes  average... 
Pipes  "  - 
Cigars  "  - 
Color-vision  ^ 


„per- 


PHYSICAL   EXAMINATION 


Measles 

Pertussis 

Mumps 

Chicken-pox 

Scarlet  Fever 

Typhoid  Fever 

Diphtheria 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Pneumonia 

•pleurisy 

Rheumatism 

Tonsillitis 

Influenza 

Otitis  Media 

Gonorriiea 

Syphilis 

Constipation 

Chorea 

Convulsions 


Color... 
Eyfs:  Right- 


Apparent  Age- 

-Left 


-Peculiarities- 


-Corrected  to  Right- 


.Left.. 


Wears  glasses,  constantly,  reading,  distance,  when  obtained.    Needs  to  see  oculist. 
Hearing:  good,  fair,  poor.    Needs  aurist- 


Gen.  Devi.:  excel.,  av.,  poor.    N.:  thin,  av.,  obese. 
Skeletal  Type 


Skin:.. 


Distribution  of  fat  and  hair- 


fEip.. 
Chest:  cir.  at  xiphoid  <  Neu.. 

[  Ins.  > 
Scars 


-m. 
-in. 


Acne:  Face- 
Weight:.. 


-lbs.    Height:.. 


.,  Chest- 


-,  Back- 


Pup.:  R.  L.  re.  to  1.  and  d.    Size:  Dance. 


Teeth:  good,  av.,  poor,  neglected,  false. 

Shoulders:  norm.,  round.    Scapula:  norm.,  scaphoid.    Thyroid:  norm.,  si.  enlarged.    Vac.:  R.  L.  arm, 

leg,  doubtful,  irreg.,  good. 
Chest:  norm.,  flat,  funnel,  pigeon,  flarmg  at  base. 
Heart:  rate-: —.    Regular,  irreg.,  interm.,  Aa  P«. 


fLeft  nipple 
Fro.  .ed.  line    \  S.  -J  fi  J  JJ  ^^ 
[Ap.  imp.    Seen,  felt 


Murmurs 
Lungs 


= cm. 

= cm. 

•=. cm. 

= cm. 


B,  P.  standing.    S mm.    D mm.  recumbent.    S— 

Blood:  Hgb.  = %  (Tallquist) 

Abdomen:  norm.    Hernia:  ing.,  fern.,  umb.,  epig.    Liv.:  edge 

R.  Kid.:. felt.    L.  Kid.: felt. 

Penis:  norm.,  circum.     Testes:  R..„ „...L „ Abnormality: 

Lymph  N.:  C... _.    Ax. .„ Epitr Ing 

Knee  J.:  R L Vert.  Col.:  norm.     Lordosis: 

dors lumb „ 

'History 

Feet:  ■  Tender  Points - 

Use - 


..mm.    D — 1 mi 

felt.    Spleen:.. 

Varicocele:  R- 
Scoliosis :« 


-felt. 


^Shoes- 


Long  arches:  R.  high,  low,  flat.    L.  high,  low,  flat.    Ant.  Arches:  R.  present,  absent.    L.  present, 
absent. 

Nose:  obstruction  R.  L.  nostril Chr.  Phar>'n ^ 

Tonsils:  1,  2,  3,  4 Removed  totally,  partially... 


Urine:  Sp.  G.  =    Alb.  =    Bug.  =    Sed.  = 
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++,  +++.  Dermographia  was  tested 
for  by  sharply  stroking  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen  and  chest  with  the  pulp  of  the 
fore-finger,  the  appearance  of  a  conspic- 
uous red  line  being  considered  as  "posi- 
tive." Skeletal  types  or  unusual  devel- 
opments were  described  best  by  adjec- 
tives such  as  slightly  acromegalic,  eunu- 
choid, feminine,  etc.,  which,  taken  with 
a  description  of  the  distribution  of  the 
fat  and  hair,  and  notes  on  any  unusual 
genital  development,  were  intended  to 
give  an  index  of  the  endocrine  balance 
of  the  subject. 

FiGUBE   2 

Nervous  symptoms 

Convulsions 

Chorea 

Bed-wetting 

Night  terrors 

Slieep- walking 

Stammering 

Development  of  size  and  weight  and  onset  of 
puberty  Shaving  Voice 

Any  nervous  symptoms  at  present 
Adaptability  Mood 

Muscle  tone 

Tremor 

Vasomotor,  derma tographia,  flushing,  blushing, 
sweating,  palpitation,  sinus  arrhytlimia  and  blood 
pressure  variation 

Sljeletal    (type  and  development) 

Distribution  of  fat  and  hair 

Shape  of  external  genitalia  and  their  develop- 
ment 

The  questions  for  the  determination 
of  past  history  were  somewhat  standard- 
ized; thus,  in  asking  about  "mood  and 
adaptability'^  the  examiner  would  say: 
"Are  you  a  good  mixer?  Lonely  or  so- 
ciable? How  do  you  get  along  with  peo- 
ple?" and  "How  are  your  spirits?  Ever 
melancholy  or  especially  elated?"  The 
early  development  and  onset  of  puberty 
was  determined  roughly  by  asking 
whether  the  student  had  ever  had  any 
period  of  being  a  "fat  boy"  or  growing 
extraordinarily  fast,  and  asking  for  the 
date  of  the  first  "wet  dream"  or  emis- 


sion, of  the  voice  change,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  shaving.  At  first  I  examined 
many  of  the  men  myself,  and  worked 
with  each  examiner  until  it  seemed  that 
he  understood  what  was  desired.  The 
latter  part  of  the  examining  was  carried 
on  with  less  supervision. 

Results  of  Examinations 

At  the  end  of  the  examinations  the 
results  were  tabulated  in  various  ways 
and  the  tables  analyzed  for  significant 
data  as  follows: 

The  incidence  of  neurotic  history  in 
the  1,141  men  examined  was  188 — i.  e., 
16.4  per  cent,  gave  a  history  of  one  or 
more  of  these  troubles : 


Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

No.  c£  188  of  1141 

Abnormal  mood  or  diffi- 
cult adaptation 14  7  1 

Nervous     symptoms     in 

PASt    2  1  0.17 

Convulsions    5  3  0.43 

Chorea  4  2  0.35 

Bed-wetting 22  12  2 

Night  terrors  26  14  2 

Sleep-walking 37  20  3 

Stammering      (34     still 

stammer)    44  23  4 

Severe  nervous  break-  . 

down  2  1  0.17 

Nervous     symptoms     at 

present 78  41  7 


Taking  up  the  findings  at  the  physical 
examination  in  relation  to  the  histories 
obtained,  we  see  that  (Table  1 )  the  men 
with  neurotic  histories  differed  physical- 
ly from  those  with  no  such  history  only 
in  more  frequently  showing  exaggerated 
knee  jerks  and  rapid  heart  beat  and 
other  vasomotor  phenomena,  such  as 
dermographia,  flushing,  excessive  sweat- 
ing and  palpitation,  but  these  symptoms 
were  found  in  the  men  with  neurotic  his- 
tories only  6  to  10  per  cent,  more  fre- 
quently. 
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The  presence  of  tremor,  dilated  pu- 
pils, acne,  or  variations  in  blood  pres- 
sure with  change  of  position  did  not 
seem  to  be  significant  in  this  connec- 
tion— i.  e.,  these  symptoms  occurred 
just  as  frequently  in  the  men  with  no 
history  of  nervous  instability  as  in  those 
with  such  a  history.  Only  by  following 
up  these  individuals  with  neurotic  his- 
tories for  years  can  we  determine 
whether  they  are  more  liable  to  future 
breakdown  than  are  the  other  men. 

TABLE  1— PHYSICAL  FINDINGS  IN 
RELATION  TO  HISTORY 
OBTAINED 


Group 

la  c 

&*  o 

ll 

1. 

>  B 

Si 

-2 

1 

s 

i 

ll 
Ii 

WW 

g 

< 

1 

1 

All  the  men  ex- 
amined (1,141) 

No  neurotic  his- 
tory (953)    .    . 

Neurotic  history 

(188)     .    .    .    . 

Endocrinopathy 

(22) 

Albuminuria  (44) 

25 

23 

38 

18 
38 

% 

14 

14 

14 

9 
11 

% 

19 

18 

25 

36 
25 

% 

10 
9 

11 

22 
11 

% 

7 

7 

7 

4 
4 

% 

10 

9 

16 

9 
14 

% 
26 
27 
25 

4 

34 

% 

16 

0 

100 

13 
23 

Tachycardia  Indicates  the  men  whose  pulse  rate 
was  100  or  over  during  examination. 

Blood  Pressure  Variation  indicates  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  systolic  pressures  standing 
and  recumbent  was  more  than  15  mm.  Hg. 

Other  Vasomotor  Phenomena  indicates  thnt 
there  was  excessive  flushing,  sweating,  dermo- 
graphia,  attacks  of  palpitation  or  sinus  arrhythmia. 

Dilated  Pupils  indicates  a  diameter  of  6  mm. 
or  more. 

Tremor  indicates  tremor  of  extended  fingers. 

Exaggerated  Knee  Jerks  indicates  that  the  knee 
flies  out  on  a  slight  patellar  tap. 

Acne  indicates  conspicuous  lesions  on  face  or 
trunk. 

Neurotic  History  indicates  past  history  or  pres- 
ent complaint  of  nervous  disorder. 

Since  vasomotor  disturbance  seemed 
in  some  ways  related  to  neurosis,  other 
special  symptoms  of  this  category  were 


analyzed  —  e.  g.,  of  285  men  having 
tachycardia,  20  per  cent,  had  systolic 
blood  pressure  variation  of  over  15  mm. 
Hg  on  changing  position,  and  9  per 
cent,  had  dermographia,  whereas  of  the 
whole  group  only  14  per  cent,  showed 
unusual  blood  pressure  variation,  and 
5  per  cent,  dermographia. 

Again,  of  the  161  men  having  a  blood 
pressure  variation  of  over  15  mm.  Hg 
as  above  mentioned,  9  per  cent,  also  had 
dermographia.  Of  forty-four  freshmen 
who  showed  albuminuria,  14  per  cent, 
showed  exaggerated  knee  jerks,  22  per 
cent,  a  neurotic  history,  36  per  cent, 
tachycardia,  and  25  per  cent,  other  vaso- 
motor phenomena.  Also,  of  twelve  im- 
classified  and  Business  School  men  who 
had  albuminuria,  42  per  cent,  showed 
tachycardia. 

In  other  words,  it  is  more  common  to 
find  tachycardia,  sweating,  flushing  and 
exaggerated  knee  jerks  among  men  who 
may  be  considered  neurotic  because  of 
either  their  present  complaints  or  their 
past  histories,  than  among  more  stable 
individuals,  but  this  increase  only 
amounts  to  approximately  8  or  10  per 
cent. 

Throughout  the  examinations  a  care- 
ful watch  was  kept  for  individuals  who 
might  be  considered  endocrinopathic, 
but  out  of  the  total  group  only  twenty- 
two  were  discovered.  They  were  classi- 
fied as : 

A.  Precocious  development  (6) 

B.  Delayed  development  (8) 

C.  Abnormal  development  (8) 

Of  the  men  classed  under  "Abnormal 
development"  only  two  showed  conspic- 
uous symptoms,  and  they  were  both  of 
the  typus  femininis.  There  were  two 
other  less  marked  individuals  of  this 
type,  and  two  others  that  suggested  hy- 
pothyroidism.   The  remaining  two  ap- 
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proached  the  acromegalic  type,  but  not 
one  of  the  whole  group  of  eight  would 
have  considered  himself  abnormal. 

This  number  is  too  small  to  analyze 
further  or  to  draw  conclusions  from,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  a  group 
(Table  1)  these  men  showed  less  neuro- 
tic history  and  acne,  and  more  vasomo- 


Fig.  3. — Diagram  showing  standard  classes  A, 
B,  C,  and  D,  according  to  bodily  mechanics  or 
posture. 

tor  disturbance  and  dilated  pupils  than 
the  average.  It  is  also  of  interest  that 
sinus  arrhythmia  was  not  found  at  all 
in    the    delayed     development     class. 


Minor  symptoms  that  might  be  consid- 
ered due  to  "endocrine  imbalance"  were 
taken  into  consideration. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  correla- 
tion obtained  was  from  a  tabulation  of 
the  nervous  symptoms  in  relation  to 
"bodily  mechanics."  Dr.  Lloyd  Brown 
(4)  has  described  how  the  posture  of 
each  man  is  examined  and  classified, 
A  men  being  normal,  B  men  those  who 
had  only  one  or  slight  variation  from 
the  normal  standard,  C  men  those  who 
had  two,  D  men  those  who  varied  from 
the  normal  to  the  extreme  in  some  or  in 
all  points  (see  Fig.  3). 

Table  2  shows  the  1,141  men  divided 
into  classes  from  A  to  D  according  to 
the  excellence  of  their  bodily  mechanics, 
and  a  glance  at  the  percentage  of  nerv- 
ous symptoms  indicates  that  men  with 
good  posture  are  distinctly  less  likely  to 
have  tachycardia  and  variation  in  blood 
pressure,  although  they  just  as  frequent- 
ly showed  exaggerated  knee  jerks, 
sweating  and  flushing,  and  dermo- 
graphia.  There  also  seenied  to  be  a  rela- 
tionship between  high  blood  pressure 
and  poor  posture,  for  of  73  freshmen 
with  systolic  pressure  over  140,  1  was  in 
posture  class  A,  9  in  B,  40  in  C,  and  23 
in  D.    Sinus  arrhythmia  also  was  more 


TABLE  2— CORRELATION  OF  NERVOUS  SYMPTOMS  WITH  POSTITIE:   PERCENTAGES  OF  A.  B. 

C,  AND  D  MEN 


Group 
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A  men  (21)    .    . 
B  men  (178).    . 
C  men  (597) . 
D  men  (345) 


5 

22 

23 

28.9 


% 
5 

12 

.12 
17 


% 
25 

21 

16 

23 


5 
10 
11 


% 
19 

7 

7.9 
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% 
10 

10 

11 
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% 
5 

15 

29 

30 
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14 
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Each  Pass 
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Fig.  4. — Group  psychological  test  of  144  Busi- 
ness School  men,  made  by  Professor  Starch. 

Solid  line  indicates  men  of  good  posture  from 
IKMsture  classes  A  and  B.  Broken  line  indicates 
men  of  poor  posture  from  posture  classes  C  and  D. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  are  the  grades  obtained  in 
the  psychological  test  given  by  Professor  Starch, 
A  being  the  highest  and  E  the  lowest. 

commonly  found  among  men  with  poor 
Dodily  mechanics ;  of  60  freshmen  with 
sinus  arrhythmia,  none  was  in  class  A, 
7  were  in  B,  27  in  C,  and  26  in  D.  Cal- 
culated in  percentages,  these  relations 
are  shown  in  Table  3,  in  which  the  per- 
centage of  men  in  each  posture  class  is 
given,  and  also  the  percentage-  of  each 
class  which  showed  high  blood  pressure 
or  sinus  arrhythmia. 

Finally,  through  the  kindness  of  Pro- 
fessor Starch  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  we  were  able 
to  correlate  the  physical  and  mental  ex- 
aminations of  a  group  of  144  Business 


"Per  Cent  of  Each  Oiass"  indicates  posture 
classes  A  and  B  grouped  together,  and  posture 
classes  O  and  D  grouped  together.  The  good  pos- 
ture men  are  considered  as  one  class,  and  the  poor 
posture  men  as  another  class.  The  percentage 
of  each  of  these  classes  that  obtained  grades  A, 
B,  C,  D,  or  B  in  the  test  was  charted  and  a  curve 
plotted. 


School  Students.  Only  three  men  in 
posture  class  A  took  the  psychological 
test,  and  they  all  attained  low  grades — 
one  C,  and  two  D.  Of  the  35  men  with 
B  posture  who  took  the  examination, 
16  had  honor  grades  (A  and  B),  and 
only  1  failed  in  the  mental  tests. 
There  were  74  men  with  C  posture  in 
the  psychological  tests,  of  whom  22  re- 
ceived A  and  B  grades  on  the  mental 
test,  and  5  failed ;  while  of  the  D  men — '- 
32  m  number — 7  obtained  honors  and 
1  failed.  A  rough  graph  of  these  figures 
indicates  that  men  with  good  bodily 
mechanics  stood  a  better  chance  of  pass- 
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ing  psychological  examinations  than  did 
their  less  well  set-up  fellows  (Fig.  4). 

The  general  impression  obtained  from 
examining  this  large  number  of  fresh- 
men, and  from  talking  to  them  infor- 
mally, is  that  their  problems  have  not 
yet  defined  themselves.  If  they  had  as 
yet  had  any  emotional  or  intellectual 


TABLE  3.— SINUS  ARRHYTHMIA  AND 

BLOOD  PRESSURE  VARIATION  OF 

585  FRESHMEN   IN  RELATION  TO 

POSTURE 


Posture  Class 

Percentage 
of  585 

Percentage 
with  Sinus 
Arrhythmia 

Percentage 

with  Blood 

Pressure 

Variation 

A 

2 

0 

7 

B 

16 

8 

le 

C 

52 

9 

13 

D 

30 

15 

13 

problems  that  might  be  upsetting,  they 
were  inarticulate  about  them.  \n  short, 
it  seems  too  early  for  such  examinations, 
and  more  valuable  data  could  be  ob- 
tained from  a  smaller  group  of  men  in 
a  graduate  school. 


Summary 

History  is  the  best  guide  to  nervous 
instability — family  history,  past  history 
and  present  complaints. 

In  a  short  fifteen-minute  examination 
it  is  impossible  to  get  a  history  with 
accuracy,  and  freshmen  have  few  well- 
defined  problems. 

Vasomotor  instability  was  found 
somewhat  more  frequently  in  the  men 
with  neurotic  histories. 

Tachycardia,  blood  pressure  varia- 
tion and  dermographia  were  often  found 
associated  with  each  other  and  with  ex- 
aggerated knee  jerks.  Men  with  album- 
inuria were  likely  to  show  all  these 
symptoms. 

Endocrinopathy  was  rare,  but  the 
small  number  of  cases  discovered 
showed  more  symptoms  referable  to  the 
vegetative  nervous  system  and  less  neu- 
rotic history  and  acne. 

In  men  with  bad  mechanical  use  of 
the  body,  tachycardia,  sinus  arrh)1:h- 
mia,  high  blood  pressure. and  variable 
systolic  pressure  were  more  common. 

The  men  with  good  bodily  mechanics 
passed  better  psychological  examina- 
tions than  did  those  with  poor  posture. 
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STATIC  EQUILIBRIUM  AS  A  USEFUL  TEST  OF  MOTOR  CONTROL* 

Walter  R.  Miles,  Ph.D. 

Nutrition  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  Boston,  Mass. 


T  T  NSTEADINESS  of  motor  control 
^  in  gait  and  standing  posture  is  a 
sign  of  disease  or  disordered  function 
which,  as  a  readily  observable  symptom, 
has  served  physicians  of  all  times.  Rom- 
berg was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  and 
emphasize  its  importance  and  to  make 
specific  tests.  In  his  classical  study  of 
tabes  dorsalis  he  recorded  the  inability 
of  his  patients  to  stand  securely  with 
feet  together  and  with  eyes  closed.  In 
1851  he  wrote,  "It  is  now  ten  years 
since  I  have  pointed  out  this  pathogno- 
monic sign,  ....  since  then  I 
have  found  it  in  a  considerable  number 
of  patients,  from  far  and  near,  who  have 
applied  for  my  advice;  in  no  case  have 
I  found  it  wanting."  Romberg's  ( 1 )  un- 
qualified statements  greatly  stimulated 
the  study  of  motor  functions  in  relation 
to  disease.  This  specific  test  of  his  was 
most  simple  to  apply,  but  since  a  nor- 
mal person  always  sways  somewhat, 
even  though  he  endeavors  to  stand  mo- 
tionless, the  physician  had  to  rely  on 
his  personal  clinical  standards  in  judg- 
ing this  symptom. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  was  among  the 
first  to  make  this  test  of  station  numeri- 
cally accurate  and  objective.  It  is  inci- 
dentally stated  in  a  paper  by  Mitchell 
and  Lewis  (2),  1886,  that  patients  were 
tested  for  their  relative  power  to  stand 
steadily  by  placing  them  in  front  of  a 
horizontal  scale  graduated  in  inches  and 
located  on  a  level  with  the  ears.  The 
obsen'er,  about  10  feet  away,  was 
seated  in  order  to  avoid  his  own  sway- 
ing and  observed  with  one  eye,  making 


♦  Received  for  publication  Nov.  2,  1921. 


separate  readings  for  lateral  and  an- 
terior-posterior positions.  They  found 
among  healthy  subjects  standing  with 
the  eyes  closed  that  the  anterior-pos- 
terior movement  is  usually  the  larger^ 
being  about  1  inch,  while  the  lateral 
swaying  is  about  3^  inch,  and  they  con- 
cluded that  any  large  increase  was  sus- 
picious. Hinsdale  (3)  (4),  working  in 
Dr.  Mitchell's  clinic  about  this  time, 
took  graphic  tracings  of  station.  One  of 
his  methods  was  that  of  "attaching  to 
the  top  of  the  man's  head  a  flat  piece  of 
cardboard,  upon  which  was  stretched 
some  smoked  paper.*  The  subject  was 
then  placed  under  an  index,  which  was 
free  to  move  up  and  down  in  a  fixed 
line,  and  which  traced  curves  on  the 
paper  as  the  subject  who  stood  beneath 
swayed  in  any  direction.^t     This  ar- 

•The  other  method,  the  one  which  Hinsdale  pre- 
ferred, consisted  in  leading  off  from  the  ^ead  wflh 
two  silk  threads,  one  in  the  lateral  axis  and  one  In 
the  anterior-posterior  axis;  these  threads  were 
carried  around  pulleys  and  made  to  move  li^ht 
levers  writing  on  a  kymograph.  Tlins.  the  two 
components  of  movement  were  registered  and  tlie 
extreme  range  of  movement  could  be  measured. 

t  The  graphic  registration  of  station  as  mentioned 
in  later  literature  has  usually  been  by  this  method. 
witJi  the  slight  modification  that  sometimes  the 
subject  has  had  the  writing  point  attached  to  the 
head  while  the  smoked  paper  Is  suspended.  Tin' 
apparatus  is  referred  to  as  the  "ataxiagraph  *' 
The  first  illustration  of  it  with  which  I  am  famil- 
iar is  Dana,  "Textbook  of  Nervous  Diseases."  New 
York,  1S02,  p.  38.  Whipple,  in  his  discussion  of 
tests  for  steadiness  of  motor  control  (sec  "Manual 
of  Mental  and  Physical  Tests,"  Part  1.  1914,  p.  156) , 
gives  tlie  impression  that  the  method  and  appar- 
atus were  originated  by  Crichton-Browne  and  used 
by  htm  for  detecting  the  presence  of  incipient  or 
recent  chorea.  It  is  of  minor  Importance  but  just 
as  well  to  record  that  Sir  James  Crlditon-Browne 
did  not  originate  or  use  the  ataxiagraph.  To 
quote  from  a  person^il  communication :  *'I  cannot 
take  credit  for  being  the  inventor  of  the  ataxia- 
graph nor  can  I  tell  you  who  suggested  it  I  used 
to  be  content  with  the  Romberg  test  and 
close  observation,  without  instrumental  aid."    Siich 
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rangement  came  to  be  called  the  "ataxi- 
agraph."  The  dimensions  of  a  rect- 
angle which  would  just  contain  the 
tracing  when  applied  to  it  parallel  to 
the  anterior-posterior  and  lateral  axes 
were  used  as  the  numerical  result. 

By  this  same  method  Bullard  and 
Brackett  (5)  a  little  later  measured  the 
"static  equilibrium"  of  18 1  "healthy 
men  who  were  undergoing  a  competitive 
physical  examination."  Subsequently, 
Hancock  (6)  used  it  as  a  means  to  study 
the  motor  ability  of  children;  Bolton 
(7)  tried  the  ataxiagraph  in  his  investi- 
gation of  the  relation  of  motor  power 
to  intelligence;  and  Wallin  (8)  used  it 
in  studying  mentally  defective  children. 

More  recently  this  graphic  measure 
of  static  equilibrium  has  found  use 
among  those  interested  in  different 
phases  of  military  science.  Melville 
(9),  in  his  contribution  to  military  hy- 
giene, found  it  useful  in  studying  the 
"attention  position,"  in  properly  ar- 
ranging the  load  of  the  soldier's  equip- 
ment pack,  and  in  recording  fatigue 
after  marching.  Gates  (10)  found  that 
unusual  steadiness  of  motor  control  in 
standing  was  one  quality  in  the  make- 
up of  a  good  marksman.  The  physical 
examinations  especially  planned  for 
aviation  candidates  have  contained 
such  static  as  well  as  dynamic  tests,  the 
belief  being,  as  noted  by  Head  (11), 
that  through  testing  the  prospective  avi- 
ator's ability  to  balance  himself  on  his 
feet,  the  examiner  might  exclude  some 
candidates  who  would  have  difficulty  in 
learning  to  fly  and  to  make  successful 
landings.     These  tests  by  examining 


boards  were  mostly  made  without  any 
use  of  graphic  registration  or  instru- 
mental aid,  and  the  protocol  for  such  an 
examination  of  a  prospective  pilot  ,in 
the  United  States  (12)  usually  an- 
swered the  question  of  static  control 
with  the  word  "firm."  The  young  men 
who  were  examined  for  this  branch  of 
the  service  were  practically  free  from 
gross  organic  disease  and  the  Romberg 
test,  in  place  of  revealing  lesions,  served 
mostly  to  test  the  condition  of  physio- 
logical or  psychological  control  in  the 
men.  There  were  certain  workers,  how- 
ever, interested  in  the  most  efficient  se- 
lection of  aviators  who  believed  that 
some  graphic  or  quantitative  record  of 
static  equilibrium  was  a  reasonable  test 
to  apply  to  such  candidates  and  might 
prove  to  some  degree  to  be  a  measure 
of  aptitude  for  flying.  Stratton  (13) 
and  Henmon  (14)  have  shown,  after  ac- 
cumulating a  considerable  amount  of 
data,  that  while  excellent  control  of  sta- 
tion is  by  no  means  a  proof  or,  so  ta 
say,  a  pathognomonic  sign  of  an  avia- 
tor, such  scores  do  correlate  well  with 
the  later  flying  school  records  of  the  men 
tested.*  The  recent  experience  with  the 
static  equilibrium  test  carried  out  in  an 
accurate  and  objective  manner  is  there- 
fore such  as  to  recommend  its  more 
general  consideration  as  one  means  of 
measuring  neuromuscular  control  in 
selecting  men  for  work,  or  in  assessing 
their  condition  after  work  or  when  sub- 
jected to  various  influences. 

Essential  Features  in  the  Measure- 
ment OF  Station 


graphic  re^stration  for  tjhe  involuntary  move- 
ments during  standing  probably  suggested  itself 
independently  to  many  observers.  Ijeitenstorfer 
in  "Das  Milltarische  Training  usw.".  Stuttgart, 
1897,  credits  it  to  Vierordt  I  am  Indebted  to 
Prof.  F.  H.  Pike  for  the  reference :  H.  Immermann. 
I>eutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1865-1866,  1,  p.  595, 
which  also  refers  it  to  Vierordt:  "Grundriss  der 
Physiologle  des  Menschen,  1864,  p.  408. 


A  graphic  record  of  station  theoreti- 
cally provides  three  or  more  features 
which  represent  the  swaying  of  the  body 

♦  Of  the  many  i>sycho-physical  tests  ai^Ued  to 
aviators  by  these  authors,  only  one  or  two  other 
tests  give  as  high  a  positive  correlation. 
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during  the  test  period.  These  are:  (a) 
extreme  scatter  or  range  of  area  cov- 
ered; (b)  actual  length  of  the  path  tra- 
versed; and  {c)  number  of  movements 
or  oscillatory  rate  of  movement.  The 
ideal  score  would  be  a  combination  and 
proper  weighting  of  all  of  these.  Prac- 
tically, there  appears  no  simple  way  to 
obtain  the  true  length  of  path  or  oscil- 
latory rate.  The  tracings  on  smoked 
paper,  even  though  greatly  magnified  by 
projection,  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
measured  by  a  map  tracer  or  similar 
method  because  of  the  utter  confusion 
of  the  lines.*  The  authors  just  cited 
have  contented  themselves  with  meas- 
uring the  extreme  range  of  movement 
along  the  anterior-posterior  axis  and 
likewise  along  the  lateral  axis.  To  the 
use  of  this  one  feature  as  the  expression 
of  station  there  is  the  objection  that 
subjectively  the  test  is  primarily  that 
of  standing  motionless  rather  than  of 
maintaining  the  vertex  on  a  certain  cen- 
ter. Within  the  area  where  there  is  no 
special  strain  or  marked  loss  of  equili- 
brium— and  this  area  is  relatively  quite 
large — the  subject  tries  each  moment 
to  avoid  swaying  rather  than  to  return 
to  the  starting  or  central  position.  The 
fact  is  that  the  starting  point  rarely 
forms  the  center  of  the  tracing  and  the 
subject  has  no  accurate  criterion  for 
judging  and  locating  the  central  posi- 
tion. The  range  is  therefore  a  some- 
what incidental  feature  of  the  record. 

♦  Graphic  tracings  made  by  Hinsdale's  "thread 
method*'  of  recording  lend  themselves  fairly  well 
to  the  measurement  of  path  length.  Hinsdale 
seems  never  to  have  given  attention  to  this  feature 
since  he  confines  his  discussion  to  the  extreme 
range  and  rate  of  movement  The  general  subject 
of  tremor  has  usually  been  viewed  in  this  way. 
See  Dana,  "The  Clinical  Oharacters  and  Diagnos- 
tic Significance  of  Tremor,"  Med,  News,  Phlla.,  18^2, 
61,  678;  and  Eshner,  "A  Graphic  Study  of 
Tremor/Vottr.  Exper.  Med.,  1897,  2,  301,  which  re- 
fer to  a  considerable  amount  of  literature  on  the 
topic. 


Typical  tracings  show  that  most  of  the 
swaying  movements  occur  within  an 
area  much  smaller  than  the  extreme 
range.  These  median  or  mean  excur- 
sions should  have  their  proportional 
part  with  the  larger  movements  in  form- 
ing the  total  score.  Some  mechanical 
means  of  automatically  summing  up  all 
of  the  movements  in  terms  of  their  an- 
terior-posterior and  lateral  components 
thus  appears  desirable. 

Description  of  Ataxiameter 

The  apparatus  here  described  has  been 
in  use  since  1919  and  has  proved  both 
adequate  and  practical  as  a  means  of 
recording  static  equilibrium  in  this 
quantitative  way.  For  convenience  it  is 
called  an  ataxiameter  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  ataxiagraph.  While 
the  ataxiameter  provides  a  graphic  rec- 
ord if  desired,  and  in  certain  respects 
this  is  still  useful,  the  unique  feature  of 
the  apparatus  is  the  possibility  at  the  end 
of  a  test  of  reading  off  directly  a  score 
in  millimeters  for  the  accumulated  or 
total  amount  of  sway  in  each  axis,  for- 
ward, backward,  left,  and  right.  The 
three  diagrams.  A,  B,  and  C,  which  com- 
prise Figure  1,  will  make  clear  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  device. 

A  square  wooden  frame  D,  61  cm.  in 
outside  dimensions  and  adjustable  ver- 
tically on  the  rigid  pipe  E  (Diagram 
B),  is  secured  at  any  desired  height  by 
two  clamps,  with  winged  nuts  F,  F. 
A  movement  added,  such  as  is  shown  in 
side  elevation  in  B,  and  in  end  eleva- 
tion in  C,  is  mounted  under  each  cor- 
ner of  the  wooden  frame.  From  the 
collar  Q,  which  connects  with  the  sub- 
ject's helmet,  later  mentioned,  four  fine 
silk  threads  pass,  one  to  each  of  the 
four  movement  adders.  At  the  end  of 
each  silk  thread  there  is  a  weight  of  5 
gm.     (See   R  in   Diagram   B.)     Each 
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thread  passes  over  an  aluminum  pulley 
S,  in  Diagram  C,  which  is  180  mm.  in 
circumference  at  the  bottom  of  the 
groove.  The  groove  is  wide  and  very 
smooth  so  that  no  fiber  of  silk  will  catch. 


in  either  direction.  During  the  prelimi-^ 
nary  adjustment  of  a  subject  to  the  ap- 
paratus all  the  movement  adders  thus 
remain  zeroized  until  the  moment  of 
actually  starting  the  test.   This  is  done 


Fig.   1. — Diagram   of  the    ataxiameter,    an    apparatus  for   measuring  the  swaying  of  the  body- 
when  a  man  tries  to  stand  motionless. 


The  small  cone  bearings  are  under  very 
slight  tension  by  the  frame  JT,  which  is 
made  of  brass  strip.  Secured  to  the 
same  shaft  with  the  pulley  S  is  a  larger 
thin  aluminum  pulley  U.  This  pulley 
is  85  mm.  in  diameter  and  the  periphery 
is  knurled.  Around  the  periphery  is 
stretched  a  rubber  band  (3 -inch  by  J^- 
inch  bands  have  been  found  satisfac- 
tory) .  Two  small  pawls,  X  and  X',  are 
arranged  above  U,  so  that  they  may  en- 
gage freely  with  the  rubber  band 
stretched  about  its  periphery.  Pawl  X 
is  always  in  contact  with  the  pulley  un- 
less lifted  by  the  operator  at  the  time  of 
zeroizing.  With  both  pawls  in  contact, 
as  in  the  figure,  the  wheel  will  not  turn 


by  unhooking  the  weight  Y,  and  drop-^ 
ping  it  synchronously  with  starting  a 
stop-watch.  This  weight,  by  drawing  on 
a  cord,  lifts  all  four  locking  pawls  and 
thus  permits  each  adder  to  turn  freely^ 
in  one  direction.  The  adder  in  Diagram 
B,  for  instance,  would  obviously  accum- 
ulate all  the  anterior  movements. 
Whenever  the  body  sways  backward,  X 
holds  firmly  and  the  silk  thread  drawn 
by  its  5-gram  weight  slips  easily  in  the 
groove  of  the  pulley,  taking  up  all  slack 
and  making  ready  instantly  to  register 
any  further  movement  in  the  forward 
direction.  Movements  as  small  as  0.5 
mm.  will  be  positively  recorded. 

When  the  test  period  has  elapsed,  the 
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weight  is  suddenly  lifted  to  its  hook  and 
instantly  all  four  adders  are  locked.  The 
subject  is  released  and  the  scales  read. 
The  graduations  on  a  scale  represent 
millimeters,  and  the  reading  is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  index  W.  To  indicate  wheth- 
er the  scale  U  of  a  movement  adder  has 
been  turned  through  one  or  more  revo- 
lutions during  any  test  period,  a  cord  Z, 
with  a  small  weight  at  each  end,  is  passed 
over  the  shaft.  The  cord  is  graduated 
and  the  final  separations  of  the  weights 
show  how  many,  or  if  any,  revolutions 
(180  mm.)  are  to  be  added  to  the  scale 
reading. 

While,  as  just  stated,  all  movements 
even  though  very  slight,  cause  a  posi- 
tive turning  of  the  adders,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  final  total  reading 
is  not  the  exact  length  of  the  path  of 
swaying  but  is  the  sum  of  all  anterior- 
posterior  and  lateral  components  of 
these  movements.  The  four  threads  at- 
tached to  the  subject's  head  represent 
four  axes  along  which  it  is  particularly 
arranged  to  have  movements  occur.  If 
the  swaying  were  from  and  through  the 
center  and  only  along  these  axes,  the 
score  and  length  of  path  would  closely 
agree,  indeed  would  be  identical  if  the 
four  adders  were  infinite  distances  from 
each  other.  Since  actually  opposed  ad- 
ders are  73  cm.  apart  in  this  case  so  that 
the  apparatus  will  not  be  inconveniently 
large,  a  direct  forward  sway,  for  exam- 
ple, of  20  mm.  from  the  center  will  pro- 
duce a  reading  of  20  mm.  on  the  adder 
back  of  the  head  and  also  a  turn  of  0.5 
mm.  in  each  lateral  adder,  the  sum  of 
21  mm.  having  thus  a  positive  error  of 
S  per  cent.  A  similar  movement  of  SO 
mm.  would  show  a  plus  error  of  14  per 
cent.,  but  it  is  seldom  that  a  subject 
wanders  so  far  from  center.  He  does, 
however,  sway  in  other  axes  than  those 
which  are  directly  front,  back,  left,  and 
right,  and  roughly  traces  all   sorts  of 


plane  geometrical  figures.*  It  is  evi- 
dent that  diagonal  movements  will  pro- 
duce a  score  for  anterior-posterior  and 
lateral  components  which  may  be  40 
per  cent,  or  more  in  excess  of  the  actual 
path  length.  This  difficulty  cannot  be 
removed  by  wide  separation  of  the  add- 
ers so  long  as  they  are  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  square.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  in  any  one  of  a 
group  of  two-minute  station  tests  the 
movements  in  all  axes  are  about  equally 
likely  to  occur,  and  only  on  this  basis 
are  the  sums  for  the  measured  compo- 
nents comparable  when  dealing  with  a 
series  of  tests  on  the  same  individual  or 
on  a  group  of  subjects. 

The  helmet  N,  in  Diagram  B,  is  made 
of  two  springs  which  terminate  in  leath- 
er-covered, padded  disks,  5  cm.  in  diam- 
eter. It  is  not  uncomfortable  and  is 
easily  adjusted  without  entangling  the 
subject's  hair.  On  the  rod  O,  connecting 
the  two  springs  of  the  helmet,  a  stud  P 
is  arranged  to  be  moved  and  secured  as 
required  so  as  to  be  central  in  the  frame 
D,  and  vertical,  ready  to  receive  the  col- 
lar Q.  To  this  collar  is  attached  a 
delicate  spring  with  writing  pen  V, 
as  well  as  the  silk  cords  which  actuate 
the  movement  adders.  The  smoked 
paper  record  sheet  H  is  supported  on 
two  rods  G,  G,  mounted  in  the 
wooden  frame,  and  may  be  freely 
moved  along  the  oral  axis  of  the  sub- 
ject's head.  Since  the  greater  excur- 
sions of  body  swaying  are  forward 
and  backward  movements,  this  lateral 
adjustment  of  the  paper  permits  several 

♦  If  all  the  movements  could  be  assumed  to  be 
linear,  then  the  length  of  path  could  be  closely  ap- 
proxinmted  as  follows:  Add  together  the  forward 
and  backward  readings  (thus  treating  opposed 
movement  adders  as  constituting  one  meter)  and 
square  their  sum,  do  the  same  for  the  two  lateral 
readings,  add  the  squares  and  take  the  square  root 
of  their  sum.  Since  most  swaying  movements  ap- 
pear to  be  more  curved  than  linear  in  diaracter, 
it  seems  better  to  use  the  ataxiameter  readings 
without  any  mathematical  treatment. 
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records  to  be  taken  on  the  same  sheet. 
The  paper,  by  means  of  two  clips  K,  K, 
is  secured  to  frame  L.  This  frame,  bent 
up  from  iron  strip,  3  mm.  thick  by  18 
mm.  wide,  is  open  at  one  end  with  the 
prongs  notched  (see  M  in  Diagram  B) 
so  that  the  record  for  protection  may  be 
tilted  up  against  the  wooden  frame  dur- 
ing periods  of  adjustment.  The  two 
prongs  thus  serve  as  springs  and  keep 
the  kymograph  paper  taut  while  freely 
suspended.  It  is  of  prime  importance  to 
avoid  friction  and  noise  in  recording  the 
body  sway  for,  as  is  well  known,  if  the 
subject  can  avail  himself  of  these  sec- 
ondary criteria  he  is  almost  certain  to 
do  so.  The  apparatus  here  described 
meets  these  requirements  and  without 
much  attention  remains  in  workable  ad- 
justment.* 

Factors  Influencing  Station 

A  number  of  factors  influence  the  sta- 
bility with  which  the  erect  posture  may 
be  maintained.  Of  these  the  following 
will  be  touched  upon  rather  briefly: 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  "atten- 
tion position;"  location  of  the  feet  and 
influence  of  footwear;  height  and 
weight;  sex  and  age;  respiration  and 
heart-beat  as  possible  producers  of 
swaying;  and  the  psychic  factor.  Mel- 
ville has  well  stated  some  of  the  anatom- 
ical considerations.  The  human  body  is 
symmetrically  disposed  on  either  side  of 
the  sagittal  plane,  but  asymmetrical  as 
regards  the  coronal  plane,  which  largely 
accounts  for  its  possessing  greater  lat- 
eral than  anterior-posterior  stability.  It 
is  composed  from  above  downwards  of 
several  segments  (head,  trunk,  thigh, 
leg,  and  foot)  which  are  not  rigidly  fixed 
to  each  other.  Each  segment  possesses 
a  center  of   gravity   peculiar  to   itself 

*  The  apparatus  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  War- 
mi  B.  OoUlns,  584  Huntington  Ava,  Boeton,  Mass. 


which  must  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  point  of  support  on  the  segment  just 
below  and  to  the  area  of  support  on  the 
ground.  "The  maximum  of  stability 
and  the  minimum  of  constraint  would 
be  obtained  if  the  various  centers  of 
gravity  and  the  various  points  of  bear- 
ing were  all  in  the  same  vertical  line, 
and  if  that  line  fell  immediately  in  the 
center  of  the  area  of  support"  (9) .  Cleg- 
horn  (IS)  quotes  the  Weber  brothers  as 
stating  that  this  condition  is  fulfilled 
and  that  erect  posture  requires  no  mus- 
cular effort  for  maintenance.  The  facts 
seem  contrary  to  this.  The  head  is  so 
supported  that  it  tends  to  fall  forward, 
while  the  head  and  trunk  together  have 
a  center  somewhat  behind  the  main  sup- 
port at  the  hip  joint  with  the  resulting 
tendency  to  fall  backward.  For  the 
thigh  the  center  is  behind  the  coronal 
plane,  but  a  little  in  front  of  the  point  of 
bearing  at  the  knee  joint  with  the  tend- 
ency to  fall  forward ;  hence  in  the  nor- 
mal comfortable  erect  posture  the  quad- 
riceps extensor  is  relaxed  and  the  pa- 
tella freely  movable.  Thus  far  the  di- 
vergencies from  the  coronal  hip-plane 
are  1  cm.  or  less,  and  the  muscular  ac- 
tivity necessary  is  little  more  than  nor- 
mal tonus.  The  point  of  bearing  at  the 
ankle  joint  is  5  cm.  behind  the  coronal 
plane,  consequently  here  is  the  location 
of  greatest  tension  and  it  is  chiefly  the 
soleus  muscles  which  keep  the  body 
from  falling  forward.  Bullard  and 
Brackett  (5)  found  that  in  80  per  cent, 
of  all  their  tests  the  position  of  the  head 
at  the  end  of  the  trial  was  definitely  in 
front  of  the  starting  position.  In  the  use 
of  the  ataxiameter  it  is  found  that  the 
adder  for  anterior  movements  nearly  al- 
ways has  the  largest  reading.  The  soleus 
muscles  appear  to  relax  gradually  dur- 
ing the  test,  allowing  the  total  center  of 
gravity  to  shift  forward  toward  the  ball 
of  the  foot,  with  the  result  that  the 
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strain  is  much  increased  and  fatigue  ra- 
pidly develops,  particularly  if  the  sub- 
ject continues  his  effort  to  stand  mo- 
tionless. Subjects  who  are  to  be  tested 
should  not  be  required  to  stand  for  a 
long  while  unsupported  awaiting  their 
turns. 


and  with  the  eyes  closed.  This  has,  of 
course,  been  done,  as  is  revealed  by^ 
Table  1  which  is  a  summary  of  certain 
of  the  earlier  data.  Hinsdale,  in  1887,. 
with  twelve  normal  adults  found  closure 
of  the  eyes  to  increase  the  sway  in  the 
two  general  directions  an  average  of  54- 


TABLE  1.— SUMMARY  OF  EARLY  DATA  FOR  STATION  TEST 


Subject  Material 

No. 

Feet 

Eyes 

Time 

Movement 

Author 

Ant.- 

Lat. 

Post. 

min. 

Tiim. 

mm. 

Mitchell  and  Lewis  (1886)     .    . 

Normal  adults 

? 

together 

closed 

I 

25* 

13  2 

Hinsdale  (1887) 

Normal  adults,  vounc 

12 

together 
together 

open 

1 

€5 

20 

MM.MM.w»:^\M%»m\^    y**-Fv^i  ^■•••■•a 

Normal  adults,  young 

12 

closed 

*  1 

46 

25 

Normal  adult,  young 

1 

shod 

open 

I 

39 

6 

Normal  adult,  young 

1 

bare 

open 

\  1 

73 

45 

Girls,  from  7  to  13  yrs. 

25 

together 

open 

*  I 

28 

27 

Boys 

11 

together 

open 

!> 

32 

29 

Blind  inmates 

39 

together 

1 

43 

36 

Deaf-mutes,  14  to  24  yrs. 

17 

together 

open 

\  1 

22 

24 

Deaf-mutes,  14  to  24  yrs. 

17 

together 

closed 

1 

33 

30 

Adults,  locomotor  ataxia 

6 

together 

closed 

1 

75-175 

75-150* 

Adults,  cases  of  chorea 

10 

together 

open 

\  1 

60 

37 

Bullard  and  Brackett  (1888)    . 

Normal  men,  20  to  SO  yrs. 

150 

V-form 

open 

i 

38 

20 

Normal  men,  20  to  30  yrs. 

150 

V-form 

closed 

i 

35 

20 

Hinsdale  (1890) 

Normal  adults 

12 

together 

open 
closed 

24 

9 

Normal  adults 

12 

together 

29 

19 

Hancock  (1894) 

Normal  children,  boys  5  yrs. 

35 

together 

open 
closed 

58 

52 

Normal  children,  boys  5  yrs. 
Normal  children,  girls  5  yrs. 

35 

together 

67 

58 

22 

together 

open 
closed 

58 

50 

Normal  children,  girls  5  yrs. 

22 

together 

55 

51 

Normal  children,  boys  6  yrs. 

47 

together 

open 
closed 

51 

43 

Normal  children,  boys  6  yrs. 

47 

together 

57 

52 

Normal  children,  girls  6  yrs. 

18 

together 

open 
closed 

57 

37 

Normal  children,  girls  6  yrs. 

18 

together 

56 

43 

Normal  children,  boys  7  yrs. 

23 

together 

open 
closed 

50 

42 

Normal  children,  boys  7  yrs. 

23 

together 

60 

54 

Normal  children,  girls  7  yrs. 

13 

together 

open 

39 

33 

Normal  children,  girls  7  yrs. 

13 

together 

closed 

48 

3a 

Miles  (191T)» 

Aviation  candidates 

62 

V-form 

open 

38 

21 

Aviation  candidates 

62 

v-form 

cosed 

37 

18 

^  The  length  of  test  is  not  stated;  it  was  probably  1  minute. 
*  The  extreme  range  of  movement  is  represented  by  the  values  in  these  columns. 
'  Data  impublished.       Results  taken  into  account  in  the  work  of  Stratton  (13)  and  Henmon  (14). 
were  in  excellent  physical  condition. 


The  subjects 


Of  the  three  or  more  types  of  sensory 
impressions  usually  involved  in  the 
maintenance  of  equilibrium  (16),  the 
influence  of  the  visual  factor  is  the  most 
accessible  to  direct  determination. 
Tests  may  be  made  with  the  eyes  open 


per  cent.  In  twenty-five  girls,  ages  7  to 
13  years,  he  states  that  the  increase  was 
about  40  per  cent.  From  thirty-nine 
blind  people  he  secured  average  scores 
which,  on  the  basis  of  results  for  nor- 
mal adults  with  eyes  open,  show  an  in- 
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crease  of  about  76  per  cent.,  the  per- 
formance of  the  blind  thus  being  a  little 
poorer  than  that  of  normal  subjects  with 
eyes  closed.  Seventeen  deaf-mutes 
showed  an  average  increase  of  37  per 
cent.,  and  he  reports  some  increase  in 
cases  of  chorea  tested.  Again,  in  1890, 
Hinsdale  found  that  a  group  of  twelve 
normal  adults  showed  increased  sway- 
ing with  eyes  closed,  amounting  to  an 
average  of  65  per  cent.  In  these  tests 
the  subjects  first  stood  with  eyes 
opened  and  then  continued  the  test  with 
eyes  closed;  whether  or  not  they  had 
previously  made  a  short  practice  trial  is 
not  recorded. 

Hancock,  1894,  measured  158  chil- 
dren, ages  5  to  7;  of  these  110  were  less 
steady  with  eyes  closed.  He  tested  with 
eyes  open  for  one  minute,  allowed  a  rest 
of  thirty  seconds,  and  then  recorded 
with  eyes  closed  for  one  minute,  and 
for  his  whole  group  an  average  in- 
crease was  found  of  13  per  cent.  Con- 
trary to  the  foregoing  results,  BuUard 
and  Brackett  with  their  large  group  of 
young  men  in  the  competitive  examina- 
tion found  slightly  better  (4  per  cent.) 
stability  with  the  eyes  closed.  Miles, 
1917,  testing  aviation  candidates  also 
found  an  improvement  of  9  per  cent, 
when  the  eyes  were  closed.  In  the  test  of 
the  aviators  the  men  without  prelimi- 
nary practice  stood  at  first  with  eyes 
open  for  one  minute,  then  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  command  to  close  eyes  the 
frame*  carrying  the  smoked  paper  was 
given  a  quick  lateral  movement  so  as  to 
separate  the  two  tracings,  and  the  man 
continued  one  minute  with  lids  closed. 
The  men  had  not  been  tested  for  station 
previously.  The  first  minute  was,  to 
quite  an  extent,  a  period  of  adjustment, 
by  the  end  of  which  they  had  begun  to 
feel  easier  and, were  therefore  in  a  po- 

*ThlB  was  an   earlier  apparatus  and   not  the 
ataxiameter  described  in  the  present  article. 


sition  which  they  could  more  comfort- 
ably maintain.  The  unitiated,  on  be- 
ginning the  station  test,  are  apt  to  lean 
a  little  backward  and  gradually  come 
forward,  finishing  in  front  of  the  center. 
As  the  second  minute  was  really  the 
latter  half  of  the  aviator's  test,  it  would 
therefore  be  expected  to  show  less  an- 
terior-posterior range.  In  spite  of  this 
difficulty  and  the  elements  of  nervous- 
ness and  practice,  which  must  have  been 
important  also  in  the  tests  of  Bullard 
and  Brackett,  45  per  cent,  of  the  avia- 
tors were  less  steady  without  the  use  of 
vision. 

The  magnitude  of  the  visual  factor 
can  best  be  shown  by  a  group  of  meas- 
ures on  a  subject  who  has  had  much 
practice  in  taking  the  test  with  closed 
eyes  and  has  thus  come  to  feel  that  he 
need  not  rely  on  vision.  A  fragment  of 
such  data  given  without  discarding  any 
trials  is  presented  in  Table  2.  This  sub- 
ject had  performed  several  hundred  sta- 
tion tests  always  with  closed  eyes  but  no 
tests  had  been  made  for  three  months 
prior  to  those  reported  in  the  table. 
These  tests  were  two  minutes  in  length 
and  successive,  with  a  rest  (sitting)  of 
two  minutes  after  each.  The  positipn 
of  the  helmet  on  the  head  was  not 
changed  during  the  series.  The  feet 
were  in  V-position — i.  e.y  heels  together, 
inside  lines  of  feet  45**.  The  data  are 
given  separately  for  each  direction.  The 
three;  tests  with  eyes  open  show  a  total 
average  of  273  mm.,  with  a  variation  of 
2  per  cenL,  while  the  average  score  for 
the  usual  test,  that  is,  with  eyes  closed, 
is  508  mm.,  with  a  range  of  about  10  per 
cent.  Aided  by  visual  impressions  of  his 
movements  in  relation  to  the  objects  in 
the  room,  this  practiced  subject  could 
more  quickly  stop  or  compensate  the 
swayings  and  was  thus  able  to  improve 
his  steadiness  suddenly  by  approximate- 
ly 45  per  cent.   Data  for  the  two  condi- 
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tions  show  some  minor  characteristic 
differences  other  than  in  the  amount  of 
anterior-posterior  and  lateral  sway.  In 
both  cases,  the  backward  sway  is  less 
than  the  forward.  With  eyes  shut  it  was 
89  per  cent,  of  the  forward,  with  them 
open  only  73  per  cent.   Vision  does  not 


(17).  These  impressions  from  the  laby- 
rinth are  bound  to  function  along  with 
the  great  mass  of  kinesthetic  sensations. 
Their  relative  prominence  and  import- 
ance in  the  test  are  of  interest  that  we 
may  have  a  clearer  idea  of  what  is  being 
.measured  in  station.    In  the  first  place, 


TABLE  2.— INFLUENCE  OF  VISION  ON  STATION  AS  MEASURED  BY  THE  ATAXUMETER  ON  A 

PRACTISED  SUBJECT 


\- 

Axes  of 
Movement 

1 
Eyes 
Open 

2 
Eyes 
Shut 

s 

Eyes 
Open 

4 
Eyes 
Shut 

5 
Eyes 
Open 

6 
Eyes 

Shut 

Eyes 
Open 

Av. 

Eyes 
Shut 

Per  Cent. 
Increase 

Eyes 

Shut 

Front  .  .  . 

mm. 
100 

mm. 
185 

mm. 
95 

mm. 
174 

mm. 
94 

mm. 
145 

mm. 
96 

mm. 
163 

75 

Left   .  ... 

47 

92 

60 

100 

53 

81 

53 

91 

72 

Back  .  .  . 

60 

158 

76 

138 

75 

154 

70 

150 

114 

Right  .  .  . 

73 

98 

44 

99 

46 

101 

54 

99 

83 

Total  .  . 

280 

533 

275 

511 

268 

481 

273 

508 

86 

correct  the  relative  tendency  to  sway- 
forward  but  increases  it,  probably  be- 
cause the  fixation  of  an  object  in  the 
room  conduces  to  movement  in  that  di- 
rection. Left  and  right  sway  are  about 
equal  in  both  cases,  respectively,  and  the 
lateral  sway  is  60  per  cent,  of  the  an- 
terior-posterior with  eyes  closed,  while 
it  is  64  per  cent,  with  eyes  open.*  With 
vision  playing  a  part,  any  lateral  devia- 
tion tends  to  be  instantly  corrected  rath- 
er than  that  the  subject  should  hold  mo- 
tionless in  the  new  position.  It  is  futile 
to  question  the  importance  of  vision  as 
an  aid  to  maintaining  station,  and  the 
test  for  general  use  in  measuring  nor- 
mal individuals  will  therefore  be  less 
complicated  if  made  with  eyes  closed. 

We  shall  not  be  able,  figuratively,  to 
close  the  eyes  of  the  "kineticstatic  sense" 


•  The  graphic  tracings  for  eyes  closed  have  av- 
erage anterior-iwsterior  and  lateral  ranges  of  31 
and  21  mm,,  while  for  eyes  open.  30  and  9  mm.  T^e 
tracings  in  the  latter  case  appear  to  be  made  Tip 
of  smaller  movements  as  if  the  neck  muscles  were 
playing  an  imi)ortant  rOle. 


it  is  instructive  to  notice  the  experience 
of  the  young  aviator*  who  is  practically 
helpless  if  he  has  to  fly  in  the  dark  or  in 
a  cloud  and  cannot  use  his  vision  by 
which  to  correct  the  position  of  his  plane 
with  the  horizon.  More  than  one  avia- 
tor in  recounting  his  experience  has 
said:  "Came  out  of  the  cloud  to  find 
the  earth  unexpectedly  rushing  up  to- 
wards me."  The  wind  pressure,  vibra- 
tion, and  cold,  and  being  strapped  into 
a  snugly  fitting  seat,  cause  the  kines- 
thetic sensations  of  the  aviator  to  be 
confused  and  blurred.  Ideally  the  laby- 


♦  In  recent  years  the  work  of  von  Stein,  Ewalcl, 
Hogyes,  and  B&r&ny  has  become  familiar  and 
through  the  impetus  of  certain  proMems  arisinsr 
from  practices  in  military  aviation  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  an  enormous  amount  of  data  on  the 
reactions  following  stimulation  of  the  sMniclrcular 
canals.  These  form  the  kinetic  labjrrinth,  a  re- 
ceptor mechanism  which  seems  well  adapted  for 
the  detection  and  analysis  of  rotary  motions.  The 
static  labyrinth,  as  distinct  from  the  kinetic, 
through  the  pressure  of  the  otoliths  on  the  maculae 
of  the  saccule  and  utricle,  is  •supposed  to  provide 
sensory  cues  as  to  the  position  or  tilt  of  the  head 
and  to  be  acted  upon  when  linear  body  movement 
is  accelerated  or  retarded. 
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rinth  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  just 
such  conditions  but  practically  any  im- 
pressions from  it  are  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  be  a  sure  basis  for  orientation. 
Similarly  in  tabes  dorsalis  kinesthetic 
sensations  are  reduced  or  arrested.  The 
tabetic  can  stand  with  some  stability 
while  he  can  see,  but  in  the  dark  or  with 
eyes  closed  the  impressions  from  the 
labyrinth  are  too  vague  or  weak  to  suf- 
fice. 

Since  the  paper  by  James  (18),  it  has 
been  recognized  that  deaf-mutes  are  not 
subject  to  dizziness  on  being  whirled 
around.  They  do  not  show  the  charac- 
teristic reactions  following  rotation, 
douching,  or  electrical  stimulation  of 
the  canals.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to 
suppose  in  many  cases  that  the  labyrinth 
or  the  eighth  nerve  is  destroyed.  Yet 
these  individuals  commonly  show  satis- 
factory equilibration.t  Hinsdale  found 
that  seventeen  deaf-mutes  (see  Table  1) 
were  all  able  to  stand  well  with  eyes 
closed,  the  averages  of  33  and  30  mm.  for 
anterior-posterior  and  lateral  sway  com- 
paring favorably  with  results  obtained 
with  normal  subjects. 

The  recent  experiments  of  Griffith 
( 19)  are  noteworthy  in  this  connection. 
He  concludes  that  the  processes  which 
constitute  the  experience  of  dizziness  or 
vertigo  are  "(1)  kinaesthesis  from  the 
eyes  and  neck  and  in  the  arms,  (2)  pres- 
sure from  the  region  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  the  chest  and  head,  and  (3)  cer- 
tain vascular  processes  which  supply  an 
obscure  background  and  which  give  to 
the  whole  experience  a  characteristic 
shading."  If  ordinarily  every  tilt  and 
turn,  acceleration  and  retardation  of 
movement,  gave  a  clear-cut  sensory  im- 

tThey  sometimes  experience  difficulty  in  the 
dark  or  when  under  water,  but  normals  are  not 
entirely  free  from  such  disturbances.  Being  in 
roufh  water  in  the  dark  is  soniewhPt  like  flying 
in  the  dark. 


pression  from  the  labyrinth,  these  would 
constitute  a  prominent  portion  of  our 
everyday  sensory  experience.  We  know 
this  is  not  the  case,  but  surely  in  vertigo, 
if  at  any  time,  this  sensory  quality  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  apparent  to  be  recog- 
nized, at  least.  Griffith  was  unable,  how- 
ever, to  discover  any  process  which 
could  be  called  "sensation  of  rotation" 
or  "sensation  of  movement." 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  in 
maintaining  erect  posture  with  eyes 
closed,  one  is  conscious  of  only  kines- 
thetic and  tactual  impressions.  The 
labyrinth  must  be  assumed  to  be  func- 
tioning during  station  probably  by  in- 
creasing the  muscular  tonus.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  slight  changes  in  tilt  dur- 
ing standing  are  sufficient  stimuli  to 
cause  it  to  initiate  different  compensa- 
tory movements.  If  the  average  height 
of  adults  be  taken  as  about  5  feet,  8 
inches  or  173  cm.,  then  a  sway  at  the 
vertex  of  30  mm.  is  equal  to  just  1°  of 
body  tilt  from  the  vertical  axis.  A  con- 
tinuous movement  of  this  amount  is  un- 
usual. Thus,  there  is  provided  a  rather 
slight  opportunity  to  stimulate  a  recep- 
tor mechanism  which  never  supplies 
better  than  vague,  weak  impressions, 
even  the  existence  of  which  are  in  doubt 
as  sensory  data.  We  are  therefore  war- 
ranted in  considering  station  as  pri- 
marily a  test  of  muscular  equilibrium 
against  gravity.  The  swaying  is  per- 
ceived and  controlled  in  so  far  as  this 
takes  places  through  the  lower  limbs  al- 
most entirely.  The  body's  total  center 
of  gravity  being  a  little  above  the  hori- 
zontal line  joining  the  heads  of  the 
femora  and  requiring  to  be  kept  some- 
where near  central  to  the*  area  of  sup- 
port, the  main  task  is  evidently  for  the 
legs.  There  is  but  little  movement  at 
the  neck  and  hips,  as  shown  by  testing 
subjects  in  the  sitting  posture,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  keep  these  muscles  in 
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equilibrium,  having  once  gotten  them 
into  a  comfortable  relationship.  The 
ankle  is  the  point  from  which  swaying 
takes  place  and,  as  is  known  from  the 
work  of  Goldscheider  (20),  it  is  the  least 
sensitive  of  the  large  joints  to  angular 
rotation,  its  threshold  being  from  0.75° 
to  1.50°.  The  soleus  muscles  are  the 
ones  most  vigorously  contracted  to 
withstand  the  displacement  of  the  center 
ahead  of  the  support  at  the  ankle.  They 
are  bound  to  vary  in  their  contraction 
separately  and  between  themselves. 
Here,  then,  is  where  the  subject  most 
actively  exerts  control  to  maintain  a 
fine  balance  between  these  muscles  and 
all  that  may  act  as  antagonistics.  This, 
in  the  final  analysis,  is  the  nature  of  the 
test. 

Sensations  arising  from  changes  of 
pressure  on  different  parts  of  the  soles 
of  the  feet  and  of  strain  within  the  feet 
are  of  great  use  in  controlling  equilibri- 
um. Severe  anesthesia  of  the  soles  has 
long  been  known  to  produce  swaying  al- 
most as  marked  as  the  typical  Romberg 
symptom  itself.  Anything  which  inter- 
feres with  the  usualness  of  these  sensa- 
tions of  pressure  and  strain  will  be  re- 
flected in  decreased  steadiness.  Since  it 
is  customary  for  adults  to  wear  shoes, 
station  is  more  secure  with  the  feet  shod 
than  with  them  bare.  Hinsdale  (Table 
1)  made  such  a  test  with  one  subject, 
and  found  a  very  great  increase  in  the 
total  range  of  sway  on  removal  of  shoes. 
The  anterior-posterior  sway  was  in- 
creased 87  per  cent,  while  the  lateral 
sway  was  multiplied  more  than  seven 
times.  Typical  results  with  the  ataxi- 
ameter  may  be  reported  for  this  factor. 
A  normal  young  man  of  muscular  type, 
wholly  unpractised  in  the  test,  made  ten 
trials  with  a  total  average  of  895  mm. 
Then  the  shoes  were  removed  for  four 
trials  which  averaged  974  mm.  The 
shoes  were  replaced  and  five  trials  made, 


the  average  being  813  mm.  The  aver- 
age without  shoes  is  14  per  cent,  increase 
over  the  average  figure  with  shoes.  A 
practised  male  adult  gave  an  average  of 
537  mm.  for  five  trials  with  shoes,  and 
an  average  of  667  mm.  for  five  trials 
without  shoes,  an  increase  of  24  per 
cent.  It  is  the  habituation  to  shoes 
which  aids  us  in  standing  motionless 
when  they  are  worn. 

After  practice,  swaying  in  most  cases 
would  probably  be  less  with  bare  feet 
since  the  uncramped  foot  in  contact 
with  a  flat  floor  would  be  better  situated 
for  sensing  any  shift  in  the  center  of 
gravity.  Results  obtained  with  an  art- 
ist's model  used  to  posing  with  bare  feet 
illustrate  this  point.  Two  preliminary 
trials  were  made  with  the  model  wearing 
medium  weight  low-heeled,  low-cut, 
walking  shoes,  her  usual  footwear ;  these 
trials  gave  scores  of  559  and  515  mm. 
With  the  shoes  removed,  trials  three  and 
four  gave  scores  of  398  and  392  mm.,  an 
average  improvement  of  26  per  cent. 
The  shoes  were  replaced  and  a  fifth  trial 
made,  with  a  result  of  594  mm.  At  an- 
other time  with  cold  bare  feet  five  trials, 
well  separated  with  rest  periods,  gave  an 
average  of  474  mm.  With  the  model, 
the  station  test  may  be  considered  well 
practised,  owing  to  her  occupation. 
Such  facts  indicate  the  importance  of 
sensations  from  the  feet,  the  necessity 
of  using  the  same  shoes  throughout  a 
series  of  tests  on  a  subject,  and  the  de- 
sirability of  approximately  controlling 
temperature. 

Aside  from  training,  a  factor  which 
aided  the  model  in  standing  unshod  was 
the  fact  that  the  feet  thus  covered  a 
slightly  larger  area.  The  smaller  the 
base  of  support  the  more  difficult  it  be- 
comes to  keep  the  center  of  gravity  com- 
fortably centered.  The  Romberg  test  is 
made  with  the  feet  together,  causing  the 
sway  to  be  exaggerated.     Under  these 
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cunditions  there  are  moments  of  distinct  A  hint  of  the  influence  of  height  and 
loss  of  balance,  resulting  in  sudden  weight  on  recorded  stability  may  be  ob- 
large  jerks  of  the  body.  Series  of  tests  tained  from  the  following  set  of  trials, 
with  the  ataxiameter  show  more  con-  A  man  180  cm.  tall,  weighing  75  kg., 
sistency  between  successive  trials  if  the  made  several  trials  of  the  station  test 
area  of  support  is  sufficiently  large  so  with  an  average  score  of  499  mm.  He 
that  these  great  jerks  very  seldom  occur,  then  put  on  a  long  overcoat  with  weights 
A  group  of  tests,  two  or  more  of  each  well  distributed  in  the  pockets  and  else- 
kind,  on  a  trained  subject  taken  under  where  upon  it,  the  total  addition  to  his 
comparable  conditions,  with  shoes,  show  weight  being  25  kg.  The  average  for 
results  which  illustrate  the  influence  of  several  tests  made  with  the  added  weight 
area  of  support  on  stability  of  station.  It  was  606  mm. — i.  e.,  about  20  per  cent, 
is  seen  (Table  3)  that  when  the  feet  are  more  swaying  for  an  increase  of  one- 
third  of  the  body  weight.  Other  tests 
TABLE  3.-^TABiLiTY  OF  STATION  AS  MODI-  ^    extending  the  height  bv  the 

FIED  BY  AREA  OF  SUPPORT  ^^^^  iiiduc  CAtcnumg  tiic  ncignL  oy  uic 

_^^^_________^^________^^_^_^__  use  of  a  rod  placed  up  the  back  so  that 

Position  of  Feet               Total  Score  the   connectiou   with   the   ataxiameter 
would  be  198  cm.  from  the  floor  in  place 

1.    Heels  and  toes  together,  Romberg  position  .    .    .1,039  of  180  Cm.    With  this  artificial  increase 

I:  Stt^*£'^uT5'.v.position.  •.  •.  .  m  of  10  per  cent,  in  height,  the  average 

4.  Heels  «o  cm.  apart,  toes  10  cm.  apart 500  score  became  657  mm.,  which  is  approxi- 

5.  Heels  20  cm.  apart,  toes  so  cm.  apart 421  ^   'i       ^n                    ^                               •         ^i_ 

6.  ParaUei.  separated  by  40  cm.    .     629  mately  30  per  Cent,  more  swaying  than 

7.  Left  heel  25  cm.  ahead  of  right  on  same  line,  toe-  normal.   From  these  trials  the  f  actor  of 

mgout .1,218  1-1                                                                    .     n 

8.  Left  heel  25  cm.  ahead  and  20  cm.  laterally  of  right    791  height   appears   tO   exert   more  influence 

—  than  weight  ih  the  ratio  of  about  4  to  1. 

,                ,            .                 -              .  Since  children  are  shorter  than  adults, 

close  together  or  far  apart  the  swaying  ^j^^^  ^j^^^j^    ^j^^^    l^^^  ^^^^j^g    ^^^^ 

IS  much  increased.   The  greatest  stabil-  other  conditions  the  same.*    Hancock 

ity  IS  found  when  the  heels  are  about  20  ^^^j^j^  j  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^j^^ 

cm.  apart  and  the  feet  parallel  or  toeing  ^^^^  5  ^^  7^  ^^^^  absolutely  more  than 

outward     The  V-position,  used  as  the  ^^^j^^     ^j^j^  ^^^^  ^p^^  ^^ere  is  an  in- 

standard  in  tests  reported  in  this  paper,  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^j  ^j^j^  ^^^j^  ^^^^     j.^^ 

is  nearer  that  of    maximum    stability  ^^^.j^  ^^^  .^^  ^^^^^^^  3^^^^.^^.  ^^^^  ^j^^ 

than  It  is  to  the  typical  Romberg  posi-  ^^^^    Hinsdale  measured  girls  and  boys, 

tion.    This  makes  for  more  consistent  7  ^^  13  ^^^^^^  ^^^  j^^^j  ^1^^^^  ^^^  3^^^ 

co-operation  from  all  classes  of  subjects,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^3  ^.^j^  ^j^^  ^^^1^3     ^^^^ 

as  they  do  not  feel  themselves  placed  at  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^  1^33  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^3  ^^  ^^^^^ 

a  disadvantage  m  the  test.  jq  p^^.  ^^^^     ^j^^  ataxiameter  thus  far 

As  the  swaying  is  principally  from  the  has  not  been  used  especially  to  gather 
ankle,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  taller 
and  heavier  subjects  will  show  greater 
unsteadiness  at  the  vertex.  The  testing 
of  a  large  number  of  individuals  classi- 
fied as  to  height  and  weight  would  be 
necessary  to  procure  a  correction  factor 
for  reducing  the  measures  on  several 
subjects  to  a  strictly  comparable  basis. 


♦Femald,  in  his  article  on  The  Defective  De- 
linquent Class  DiflPerentiatlnj:  Tests,  Am.  Jour. 
Ivmn.,  1912.  68.  537,  has  devised  a  standing  test 
which  he  calls  "Achievement  Capacity  Test."  The 
subject  stands  on  one  foot  and  rests  the  other 
with  as  even  a  pressure  as  possible  on  a  lever 
system  which  he  keeps  balanced  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. Femald  states  that  the  age  factor  is  largely 
eliminated  since  the  strength  and  development  of 
the  leg  muscles  most  closely  correspond  with  body 
weight- 
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data  on  sex  or  age  differences,  but  the 
following  data  which  are  at  hand  are  in- 
teresting : 

Average       Varia- 
Score        tion 
mm  % 

8  Girl  Scouts,  age  16  years. .  848  16 

11  Adult  women 731  14 

16  Adult  men 745  24 

The  men  covered  a  wider  range  in 
height  and  on  the  average  were  some- 
what taller  than  the  women,  which  is  to 
their  disadvantage  in  directly  compared 
scores.  On  the  contrary,  having  longer, 
broader  feet,  and  so  a  larger  base,  they 
have  this  advantage  of  the  women.  The 
two  factors  tend  to  counterbalance  and 
in  these  data  the  average  results  for 
adults  of  both  sexes  agree  closely. 

In  attempting  to  stand  motionless  for 
just  a  few  seconds  it  is  natural  to  sus- 
pend respiration.  Probably  inspiration 
and  expiration  slightly  shift  the  center 
of  gravity  along  the  anterior-posterior 
line.  Graphic  records  (3)  (4)  made  by 
using  threads,  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject's head,  a  method  similar  to  the 
ataxiameter  connection  but  which  pro- 
duces up  and  down  tracings  on  kymo- 
graph paper,  show  the  swaying,  particu- 
larly the  anterior-posterior,  to  be  made 
up  of  a  series  of  waves.  These  waves 
have  a  little  resemblance  to  quite  irregu- 
lar respiration  curves.  Hinsdale  con- 
cluded that  the  waves  of  swaying  do  not 
correspond  wholly  or  fractionally  with 
respiration  rate.  From  the  inspection  of 
a  number  of  such  tracings  made  with  the 
ataxiameter  it  is  certainly  clear  that 
there  are  places  in  nearly  every  record 
where  a  direct  correspondence  seems 
evident.  But  the  same  records  show 
that  the  swaying  waves  continue  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  size  and  rate  dur- 
inp'  intervals  of  fifteen  to  thirty  seconds 
while  respiration  is  suspended.    While 


it  is  proved  that  these  movements  do 
not  depend  upon  the  acts  of  respiration, 
it  is  still  possible  that  these  waves  may 
result  from  slight  reflex  contractions  or 
alternating  changes  of  muscle  tonus  as- 
sociated with  respiration.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  process  of  balancing  com- 
monly results  in  something  of  a  pendu- 
lar  movement.  From  these  tests  of 
Hinsdale  and  from  the  tests  with  the 
ataxiameter  it  is  apparent  that  subjects 
should  be  N advised  to  breathe  normally 
during  the  station  test.* 

Such  factors  as  apprehension,  distrac- 
tion, and  suggestion  have  been  noted  by 
those  who  have  employed  the  station 
test  as  being  important  influences  on 
stability.  Especially  if  the  subject  is 
blindfolded  or  has  his  eyes  closed,  it 
surely  is  obvious  that  the  experimenter 
should  not  be  walking  about  him  or 
talking  with  him,  nor  should  other  indi- 
viduals be  allowed  to  move  about  in  the 
same  room  watching  or  commenting  on 
the  test  or  on  other  topics.  It  is  conve- 
nient to  control  attention  and  mental 
attitude  somewhat  by  having  the  subject 
count  silently  with  a  clock  ticking  sec- 
onds. Since  he  knows  the  test  is  going 
to  continue,  for  example,  120  seconds,  he 
is  able  to  apprehend  its  progress  and  will 
not  begin  shortly  to  feel  that  the  experi- 
menter has  forgotten  him.  If  a  test  like 
that  of  station  has  to  be  denominated  a 
"general  motor  test,"  this  is  no  warrant 
for  giving  it  in  a  loose  and  general  way, 
but  should  stimulate  eff'ort  to  achieve 
careful  control.  The  discussion  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  some  of  the  in- 
fluencing factors  is  to  emphasize  that 
useful  data,  even  in  such  a  simple  test 
as  station,  cannot  be  obtained  without 
care. 


♦  No  waves  for  heart-beat  could  be  identified 
in  tbe  traoinffs.  "Aviation  Medicine  in  the  A.  K. 
F.,"  Washin^on.  I).  C,  1920,  p.  123,  specifies  th»it 
the  breath  should  not  be  lield  durinjr  steadiness 
testi!. 
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Improvement  of  Station  with 
Training 

Hancock  reports  that  "in  30  cases 
(children)  the  tracings  were  repeated  at 
a  later  date,  without  material  difference 
in  size  and  fully  as  miscellaneous  move- 
ment." Without  referring  specifically  to 
station,  Henmon,  working  with  aviators, 
records  that  "practice  effects  are  slight 
for  daily  tests  over  a  period  of  fifteen 
days."  A  series  of  measurements  were 
made  in  1920  at  the  Nutrition  Labora- 
tory in  order  to  determine  the  influence 
of  training  on  the  test.  Twelve  adults, 
nine  women  and  three  men,  all  of  whom 
were  regularly  working  at  tKe  Labora- 
tory, were  tested  on  the  ataxiameter 
once  each  day  between  the  hours  of  8 
and  10  A.  M.  for  a  period  of  twenty-one 
successive  days,  excepting  Sundays  and 
holidays.*  The  complete  data  cannot  be 
reproduced  here.  The  average  for  the 
first  day  was  694  mm.,  slightly  better 
than  the  averages  reported  on  page  328 
of  this  paper.  The  twenty-one  days  may 
be  divided  into  three  blocks  of  seven 
days  each.  The  following  general  aver- 
ages are  thus  obtained :  643,  560  and  528 
mm.  They  show  progressive  improve- 
ment in  stability,  the  second  group  of 
days  being  13  per  cent,  better  than  the 
first,  and  the  third  5.5  per  cent,  lower 
than  the  second.  The  graphic  tracings 
taken  in  connection  with  the  ataxiame- 
ter readings  were  carefully  measured  to 
find  out  if  there  was  a  similar  change  in 
the  gross  range  of  sway.  The  three 
groups  of  seven  days  each  gave  total 
averages  for  all  subjects : 

Anterior-posterior  range 

(mm.)     48.3  46.1  42.7 

Lateral  range  (mm.)  . . .  20.0  18.3  18.9 
Rectangular     area     (sq. 

mm.)    966  844  807 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  range  of 
forward  and  backward  movement  while 


the  lateral  range  did  not  change  much 
during  the  last  fourteen  (Jays.  The  rect- 
angular area  within  which  the  swaying 
occurred  decreased  at  first  by  12.6  per 
cent,  and  then  by  4.4  per  cent.  These 
improvements  with  training  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  indicated  by 
comparison  of  the  ataxiameter  readings, 
but  these  latter  vary  from  each  other, 
treating  the  seven-day  groups  separate- 
ly, by  an  average  of  only  3.5  per  cent., 
while  the  gross  range  of  sway  shows  a 
variation  of  6.5  per  cent. — i.  e.,  nearly 
twice  as  much. 

Eight  of  the  subjects  tested  at  the  Nu- 
trition Laboratory  continued  the  tests 
for  thirty-six  days  from  the  start, 
and  after  an  interval  of  six  weeks, 
including  four  weeks'  vacation,  were 
again  tested  for  twelve  days.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  arrange  these  re- 
sults in  six-day  groups  or  what  may 
be  termed  weekly  averages.  This  has 
been  followed  in  Table  4  where  the  daily 
averages  are  all  presented  arranged 
by  weeks  during  which  the  test  was  con- 
tinued. The  first  value  at  the  top  of 
column  1,  640  mm.,  is  the  total  average 
ataxiameter  score  for  the  eight  subjects 
on  the  first  day.  The  first  result  in  col- 
umn 2,  524  mm.,  is  the  average  score  for 
the  seventh  day  and  so  on.  The  weekly 
averages  provide  the  following  series  of 
scores:  574,  506,  486,  482,  489,  506, 
vacation,  530,  and  490  mm.  The  vari- 
ations of  a  weekly  score  from  the  daily 
scores  of  that  week  range  from  2.5  to  5.1 
per  cent,  with  no  regular  or  progressive 
change.  The  weekly  scores  indicate  con- 
sistent improvement  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  second  week  in  July — the  fourth 
week  of  the  tests — with  a  total  decrease 

*  The^e  tests  w^re  painstakingly  made  by  Mr. 
E.  S.  Mills.  His  assistance  and  the  co-operation 
(^f  those  who  served  as  subjects  are  jsrratefully  ac- 
knowledged. As  usual,  the  tests  were  two-minute 
tests,  with  eyes  closed  and  feet  in  V-positlon,  in 
a  quiet  room,  the  sub.1ect  countinc  silently  during 
the  period. 
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in  swaying  of  11.8  per  cent.  There  was  a  subjects  a  long  period  of  preliminary- 
slight  loss  in  steadiness  during  the  fifth  practice, 
week,  and  a  definite  loss  in  the  sixth 
when  the  factor  of  training  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  tedium  of  the  test,  and 
the  physical  laxness  preceding  vacation. 
After  four  weeks  of  vacation  and  two 
weeks  of  work  at  the  Laboratory,  this 


Summary 

The  ataxiameter  as  a  means  of  care- 
fully measuring  station  in  man  has  been 
used  at  the  Nutrition  Laboratory  for  in- 


TABLE  4.— INFLUENCE  OF  PRACTICE  ON  STABILITY  OF  ERECT  POSTURE 


Weeks  during  Which  Tests  Were  Continued 

Days  of 
Week 

June  17-30 

July  1-31 

• 

Sept. 

13-25 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

1 

640 

524 

473 

489 

465 

496 

^ 

560 

525 

2 

588 

527 

449 

456 

488 

532 

be 

559 

527 

3 

560 

545 

510 

490 

534 

518 

518 

487 

4 

543 

491 

498 

483 

492 

504 

511 

481 

5 

543 

481 

50i 

471 

478 

495 

u 

520 

464 

6 

570 

467 

484 

503 

476 

492 

514 

457 

Av.   .    .    , 

574 

506 

486 

482 

489 

506 

580 

<90 

latter  interval  being  judged  sufficient 
time  for  getting  back  into  routine,  the 
tests  were  resumed.  The  score  for  the 
seventh  week,  530  mm.,  is  just  about 
half  way  between  that  for  the  first  and 
second  weeks,  showing  a  retained  im- 
provement from  training  of  7.6  per  cent, 
after  a  lapse  of  six  weeks.  On  the  eighth 
week  the  score  approached  quite  nearly 
to  the  previous  minimum.  While  station 
as  a  motor  test  is  found  from  these  data 
to  follow  the  law  of  improvement  with 
practice,  as  is  the  case  with  all  known 
voluntary  neuromuscular  performances, 
it  improves  rather  less  than  the  average 
of  such  tests  (21)  (22)  (23).  This  is  a 
feature  which  recommends  its  use  in 
those  circumstances  where  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  preface  the  testing  by  giving  the 


vestigating  the  influence  on  neuromus- 
cular control  of  such  conditions  as  those 
before  and  after  the  taking  of  foo^,  phys- 
ical weakness  associated  with  diabetes, 
prolonged  exposure  to  cold,  fatigue  re- 
sulting from  muscular  work,  and  the 
ingestion  of  dilute  alcoholic  beverages. 
Data  could  be  given  from  such  experi- 
ments to  illustrate  the  sensitiveness  of 
.the  station  test  and  the  type  of  results 
which  may  be  expected  from  its  use.  But 
such  fragmentary  data  tend  to  mislead 
the  reader  as  to  their  bearing  on  the 
problems  with  which  they  deal  and  can 
best  be  withheld  for  publication  in  their 
proper  connection.  It  has  been  the  object 
of  this  article  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  mental  and  physical 
tests  to  the  static  equilibrium  or  station 
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test  as  one  well  deserving  consideration 
for  general  use. 

1.  A  general  review  is  presented,  in- 
dicating some  uses  previously  made  of 
the  station  test. 

2.  A  relatively  simple  apparatus 
called,  for  convenience,  an  ataxiameter, 
is  described.  This  automatically  accu- 
mulates all  the  anterior-posterior  and 
lateral  components  of  the  movements 
directly  in  millimeters  of  sway,  and  pro- 
vides a  convenient  method  for  making 
the  test. 

3.  The  anatomical  and  physiological 
considerations  which  influence  stability 


of  station  and  the  quantitative  influence 
of  several  of  these  factors  have  been 
shown  by  original  data.  This  constitutes 
a  description  of  how  the  test  should  be 
made. 

4.  Results  for  a  long  series  of  meas- 
urements are  presented  and  demonstrate 
that,  although  subject  to  practice,  sta- 
tion is  not  very  markedly  improved  by 
training. 

5.  The  test  is  put  forward  as  a  con- 
venient and  sensitive  measure  for  vari- 
ations in  the  efficiency  of  the  neuro- 
muscular mechanism  of  man. 
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CENSUS  OP  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  WORKERS 


All  industrial  physicians  and  surgeons, 
industrial  nurses,  and  other  persons  engaged 
in  industrial  health  work  are  to  be  included 
in  the  census  of  safety  and  health  workers 
now  being  taken  by  the  National  Safety 
Council  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Although 
health  work  in  industry,  along  with  safety, 
has  made  great  strides  in  the  past  few  years, 
it  is  not  at  present  known  how  many  persons 
are  engaged  in  either  of  these  activities,  who 
they  are,  or  where  they  are  located.  This  is 
the  first  time  an  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  list  all  the  industrial  safety  and  health 
workers.  Public  safety  workers  will  also  be 
included  in  the  census. 

It  is  believed  that  the  results  of  the  census 
will  give  a  good  indication  of  how  extensive 
the  safety  and  health  activities  now  being 
carried  on  are.  The  census  will  include  not 
only  members  and  employees  of  members  of 
the  National  Safety  Council,  but  all  persons 
engaged  in  industrial  safety  and  health  work 
whether  connected  with  the  Council  in  any 
way  or  not.  The  Council  has  almost  as  deep 
an  interest  in  industrial  health  work  as  in 
accident  prevention,  and  is  very  closely  al- 
lied w^th  the  American  Association  of  Indus- 
trial Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Many  health 
workers    and    companies    employing    health 


workers  are  numbered  among  the  Council's 
membership. 

Industry  in  general  and  the  nation  at  large 
will  profit  from  the  results  of  this  census. 
It  will  enable  the  Council  to  find  quickly 
speakers  on  industrial  and  public  safety  for 
any  occasion  in  any  locality;  authors  for 
special  articles  on  accident  prevention ;  writ- 
ers of  safety  text-books;  lecturers  on  acci- 
dent prevention  and  industrial  health  work 
for  universities  and  colleges.  The  Council  at 
present  continually  receives  requests  from 
industrial  companies,  municipalities,  civic  as- 
sociations, clubs,  schools,  colleges,  and  other 
organizations  for  help  in  finding  speakers  or 
writers  on  safety  subjects.  The  census  rec- 
ords will  greatly  increase  the  facilities  of  the 
Council  for  filling  such  requests. 

Every  reader  of  this  publication  who  is 
professionally  engaged  in  industrial  or  puJb- 
lic  accident  prevention  or  industrial  health 
work  —  whether  he  is  devoting  all  or  only 
part  of  his  time  to  accident  prevention  —  is 
urged  to  assist  in  the  taking  of  this  census 
by  sending  to  the  National  Safety  Council, 
168  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  his 
name  and  the  other  data  requested  in  the 
Council's  census  form,  which  follows: 


Name _ - ^ 

Company  or  organization _ „ 

City State. 

Nature  of  company 's  business „ _ 

Is  safety  your  principal  work  ? 

Please  cheek  other  activities  you  engage  in: 

Fire  protection 

Health  and  sanitation 

Workmen 's  compensation  and  claims 

General   executive    (such  as  manager 
or  superintendent) 
How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  position  ? 

Technical  or  other  special  education? 

Signed 

Title 


Engineering  (other  than  safety) 

Legal 

Insurance 

Welfare  Educational 

Industrial  r  lations 
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COMMON  COLDS  IN  RELATION  TO  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE* 

Harold  G.  Tobey,  M.  D. 
Boston,  Mass. 


IT  is  generally  recognized  that  the  com- 
mon "cold  in  the  head"  and  its  se- 
quelae are  among  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  loss  of  time  from  work.  The 
common  cold  as  a  disease  is  rather  held 
in  contempt  by  the  average  individual. 
As  far  as  his  experience  goes  it  is  a  more 
or  less  limited,  harmless  process  and 
something  to  be  endured  with  what 
equanimity  one  can  muster.  His  ex- 
perience does  not  include  the  possible 
sequelae  which  may  occur  and  which 
may  cause  serious  loss  of  time,  health, 
and  even  death. 

In  industrial  life  a  great  many  of  the 
common  colds  are  rather  an  irritative 
process  set  up  by  unfavorable  surround- 
ings— e.g.,  exposure  to  chemical  irri- 
tants, cold,  dampness  or  extreme  heat — 
necessary  to  the  particular  occupation 
at  which  the  individual  is  employed. 
Prolonged  exposure  to  such  conditions 
<loes,  to  be  sure,  render  the  individual 
susceptible  to  infection. 

Symptoms 

Properly  speaking,  the  term  "cold" 
should  be  reserved  for  a  particular  dis- 


•Recelved  for  publication  Nov.  15,  1921. 


ease  with  definite  symptoms, — a  dis- 
ease which  Dr.  Wendell  Phillipst  de- 
scribes as  follows : 

An  attack  of  acute  rhinitis  [or  cold  in  the 
head]  is  usually  ushered  in  by  sneezing  and  a 
sensation  of  nasal  stuflBness  or  obstruction. 
The  obstruction  is  associated  with  a  burning 
sensation  in  the  nose,  tendernesS'  over  the  fore- 
head upon  pressure,  heat  in  and  below  the 
eyes,  lachrymation,  a  general  sense  of  dryness 
of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  often  perversion 
or  absence  of  the  sense  of  smell  and  taste. 
Soon  after  the  onset,  the  general  symptoms 
supervene,  such  as  languor,  fatigue,  chilliness 
and  prostration.  The  general  disturbances 
may  be  slight,  but  very  commonly  they  are 
prolonged  and  distressing  on  account  of  the 
predominance  of  one  or  more  of  these  mani- 
festations. After  a  few  hours  the  nasal  ob- 
struction becomes  associated  with  a  profuse 
watery  discharge  and  the  mucosa  which  was 
at  first  hyperemic  becomes  so  much  infiltrated 
that  one  or  both  nostrils  may  become  entirely 
occluded.  The  nasal  obsiruction  commonly  al- 
ternates from  one  nostril  to  the  other.  The 
serous  exudate  soon  changes  to  a  mucopuru- 
lent and  therefore  thicker  discharge  as  a  result 
of  the  increasing  admixture  with  cellular  ele- 
ments, and  meanwhile  it  diminishes  in  quan- 
tity. The  discharge  often  possesses  an  irritat- 
ing quality  which  produces  excoriation  of  the 
skin  about  the  nasal  orifices  and  upper  lip. 
There  may  be  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  and 

tPhillips.  W.  C. :  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat,  Medical  and  Surgical.  Fifth  revised  edi- 
tion. Philadelphia,  F.  A.  Davis  Company,  1919,  p. 
493. 
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considerable  loss  of  appetite.  .  .  .  Mouth- 
breathing  is  the  rule,  especially  during  sleep, 
resulting  in  great  dryness  of  the  pharyngeal 
and  laryngeal  mucosa  .  .  .  The  swell- 
ing of  the  mucosa  gradually  subsides,  and  the 
secretion  slowly  diminishes  and  finally  disap- 
pears; the  attack  usually  terminates  after  a 
weeiL*     •      •      • 


Such  is  the  picture  of  the  true  cold  in 
the  head  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  these  symptoms 
well  in  mind  in  order  to  differentiate  be- 
tween the  true  infections  and  the  cases 
of  acute  rhinitis,  or  coryza,  from  other 
causes,  which  never  go  on  to  pus  forma- 
tion unless  infection  supervenes. 

Modes  of  Infection 

Two  avenues  of  infection  are  recog- 
nized: 

1.  It  is  well  known  that  potentially 
pathogenic  bacteria  may  lead  a  sapro- 
phytic existence  upon  the  pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane  of  healthy  individ- 
uals. Under  appropriate  circumstances, 
these  bacteria  become  the  active  agents 
of  infection.  Many  causes  may  be 
enumerated  for  the  lowered  resistance 
which  opens  the  door  for  active  infection 
— such  as,  for  example,  physical  ex- 
haustion from  overwork,  dissipation  or 
disease,  and  the  deterioration  of  health 
which  follows  prolonged  association 
with  insanitary  surroundings.  As  ex- 
amples of  important  insanitary  condi- 
tions predisposing  to  infection,  vitiated 
air,  overcrowding,  defective  diet,  seden- 
tary habits  and  neglect  of  body  cleanli- 
ness may  be  mentioned.  Prolonged 
chilling  of  the  body  from  constant  drafts 
may  result  in  a  temporary  lowering  of 
resistance,  during  which  the  bacteria 
may  gain  a  foothold  and  acute  infection 
develop. 

2.  A  more  frequent  avenue  of  infec- 


tion is  by  direct  contagion  from  a  person 
in  an  acute  attack,  in  which  instance 
there  is  a  direct  implantation  of  patho- 
genic bacteria.  The  chance  of  infection 
will  depend  upon  the  virulence  of  the 
bacteria  and  upon  the  general  condition 
of  the  individual  as  well  as  upon  the 
local  condition  of  the  upper  respiratory 
tract.  It  is  evident  that  individuals  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the 
previous  paragraph  are  much  less  able 
to  resist  such  contagion,  which  is 
carried  by  sneezing,  coughing,  em- 
bracing, speaking  at  close  range,  and 
possibly  by  towels,  drinking  cups  and 
other  utensils. 

Surroundings  favorable  to  contagion 
are  found  in  ill-ventilated  rooms,  halls, 
or  places  of  work,  and  in  the  close  con- 
tacts necessitated  by  crowded  trains  and 
trolley  cars.  It  has  been  found  that  in 
hot,  dry,  crowded  rooms,  such  as  ill- 
ventilated  theatres  or  meeting  halls,  the 
mucous  membranes  over  the  turbinate 
bones  and  nasal  septum  swell,  become 
turgid  with  blood  and  tissue  lymph,  and 
covered  with  thick  secretiop.  In  such 
crowded  places  massive  droplet  infec- 
tion is  likely  to  occur.  On  going  out  into 
cold,  moist  air,  the  blood  vessels  con- 
strict and  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
becomes  chilled  but  remains  swollen 
with  tissue  lymph.  This  condition  of 
the  mucous  membrane  affords  a  suitable 
condition  for  bacterial  proliferation. 
Such  an  explanation  is  in  harmony  with 
the  increase  in  incidence  of  upper  respir- 
atory diseases  during  the  cold  weather. 

Treatment 

Prophylaxis. — ^The  following  sugges- 
tions for  the  general  care  of  the  body 
will  be  found  helpful  in  preventing  at- 
tacks of  cold  in  the  head :  Lead  as  vigor-r 
ous  and  healthful  a  life  as  possible  with 
adequate  sleep,  food,  exercise  and  fresh 
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air.  Bathe  daily.  Keep  the  house  suffi- 
ciently warm  to  be  comfortable  but  not 
overhot  or  overdry.  Avoid  contagion 
from  infected  persons,  remembering  that 
respiratory  diseases  are  communicated 
chiefly  through  droplets  of  mucus 
sprayed  into  the  air  through  coughing, 
sneezing  and  speaking.  Avoid  crowd- 
ing in  hot  atmospheres. 

General  and  Local  Treatment. — 
Treatment  may  be  divided  into  three 
stages  to  correspond  to  the  stages  of  the 
infection :  {a)  measures  directed  toward 
aborting  the  infection  in  the  prodromal 
period;  {b)  relief  from  the  profuse  dis- 
charge and  turgescence  during  the  acute 
stage;  {c)  oversight  of  the  last  stage  in 
order  to  hasten  the  recuperative  process 
and  to  forestall  complications. 

{a)  As  has  befti  mentioned,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  induce  persons  suf- 
fering with  an  acute  cold  to  submit  to 
the  form  of  treatment  which  mitigates 
its  severity,  lessens  its  duration  and  al- 
most surely  guarantees  immimity  from 
troublesome  and  even  serious  complica- 
tions. In  the  majority  of  cases  the  pro- 
dromal symptoms  are  not  recognized 
and  relief  is  not  sought  until  the  disease 
is  well  established.  If  these  symptoms, 
such  as  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat 
and  even  of  the  nose,  a  sense  of  stuffi- 
ness in  the  nose,  headache,  etc.,  are  rec- 
ognized, a  hot  bath,  a  hot  lemonade  and 
ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder  followed  by 
a  saline  cathartic  in  the  morning  will 
often  abort  or  distinctly  decrease  the  se- 
verity of  the  attack.  This  treatment  is 
more  efficacious  if  the  person  will  con- 
sent to  remain  in  bed,  or  at  least  in  the 
house,  for  two  or  three  days,  and  possi- 
bly repeat  the  above  treatment  on  the 
second  day.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  this  treatment  is  only  to  be  insti- 
tuted upon  retiring,  as  the  object  is  to 
induce  a  profuse  perspiration. 

{h)  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  advisa- 


bility of  local  treatment  during  the  acute 
stage;  the  dangers  of  irrigations  and 
sprays  are  magnified,  and  well  so,  as  in- 
discriminate and  imskillful  douching 
and  spraying  often  lead  to  xmtoward  re- 
sults, spreading  the  infection  to  quite  as 
great  a  degree  as  they  remove  it. 

The  chief  indications  for  treatment 
are  the  profuse  discharge  and  the  swell- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  wa- 
tery discharge  may  be  controlled  to  some 
extent  by  the  administration  of  bella- 
donna in  the  tincture,  ten  drops  every 
two  hours  until  a  sense  of  dryness  is  no- 
ticed. Belladonna  and  camphor  are  the 
i^rincipal  constituents  of  the  common 
rhinitis  tablets  which,  while  not  cura- 
tive, give  some  relief  when  properly  ad- 
ministered. For  the  temporary  relief  of 
the  turgescence  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  local  application  of  adrenalin 
in  the  form  of  a  light  spray,  in  the 
strength  of  1 : 5,000  will  prove  the  most 
useful.  The  resultant  shrinking  of  the 
lining  membrane  allows  a  more  thorough 
removal  of  the  excess  secretions.  If, 
after  the  tissues  have  contracted,  an  oily 
spray  containing  menthol  and  eucalyp- 
tol  is  used,  an  added  sense  of  relief  is 
produced.  Forcible  spraying  in  igno- 
rant hands  is  worse  than  no  spraying  at 
all.  The  vogue  of  aspirin  among  the 
laity  extends,  of  course,  to  the  common 
cold.  All  that  can  be  expected  of  this, 
however,  is  to  relieve  the  headache. 

{c)  In  the  last  stage  the  secretions 
have  become  thick  and  adherent  and  are 
difficult  to  expel,  the  more  so  if  irregu- 
larities of  the  septum  are  present, 
around  which  the  secretions  collect.  The 
presence  of  these  retained  secretions 
keeps  up  the  inflammation  and  infection 
which  may  gradually  extend  to  the  ac- 
cessory sinuses,  and  it  is  therefore  good 
practice  to  aid  in  their  removal.  Shrink- 
ing the  turbinates  by  use  of  the  adrena- 
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lin  spray  may  be  followed  by  a  bland 
wash  which  mechanically  removes  the 
thick  mucus.  This  washing  should  be 
done  by  an  experienced  person,  in  one  of 
two  ways :  first,  under  direct  inspection 
with  a  hand  atomizer  which  throws  a 
small  non-forcible  stream ;  or,  secondly, 
by  means  of  gravity  from  a  douche  bag. 
If  the  first  method  is  chosen  the  fluid  is 
heated  to  body  temperature,  the  patient 
directed  to  hold  his  breath,  and  one  por- 
tion of  the  nasal  cavity  is  washed,  im- 
mediately after  which  the  head  is  thrown 
forward  over  a  basin  and  the  fluid  is  al- 
lowed to  drain  back.  After  all  excess  of 
fluid  has  been  removed,  the  opposite  nos- 
tril is  closed  with  the  finger,  and  the  re- 
maining fluid  with  the  washed  off  pus 
and  mucus  is  forcibly  expelled.  By^  the 
gravity  method  the  same  process  is  gone 
through  with,  excepting  that  the  head  is 
thrown  forward  during  the  whole  per- 
formance. This  method  is  not,  of  course, 
carried  out  under  direct  inspection. 
Coughing,  gagging  and  swallowing  while 
excess  fluid  is  present  must  be  guarded 
against.  Such  difficulties  are  usually  oc- 
casioned by  a  fluid  of  improper  tempera- 
ture or  by  the  patient's  breathing  during 
the  operation  and  thus  allowing  the  fluid 
to  escape  into  the  oropharynx  or  even 
into  the  larynx. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  no  irritating  fluids 
should  be  used  as  they  only  increase  the 
inflammation.  Any  irrigating  medium 
in  sufficient  strength  to  kill  bacteria  will 
result  in  increased  irritation  of  the  nasal 
lining.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  it  is 
only  the  mechanical  removal  of  the  irri- 
tating secretions  that  is  desired.  Non-ir- 
ritating, simple  alkaline  washes,  such  as 
liquor  alkalinus  antisepticus  (N.F.),  or 
normal  physiological  salt  solution,  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  (The  latter  is 
simply  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  a  pint 
of  water,  and  is  absolutely  non-irritant.) 


Complications 

The  nasopharynx  is  almost  invariably 
involved  in  every  case  of  cold,  and  an 
associated  acute  tonsillitis  is  common. 
The  infection  may  also  extend  to  the 
larynx  and  to  the  bronchi.  In  certain 
individuals  an  attack  of  the  common 
cold  predisposes  to  prolonged  bronchial 
inflammation.  Infection  of  the  acces- 
sory sinuses  may  occur  in  the  early 
stages,  particularly  during  a  virulent  in- 
fection.* This  is  especially  true  of  the 
influenzal  infections.  Acute  involve- 
ment of  the  sinuses  is  indicated  by  severe 
pain  and  prostration.  Persons  thus  af- 
fected are  confined  to  bed  and  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  come  under  the  care  of  the  indus- 
trial clinic. 

I  wish  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  the 
colds  which  do  not  clear  up  after  ten 
days  to  two  weeks.  In  cases  of  this  kind 
we  are  probably  dealing  with  retained 
secretions — a  subject  which  I  have  al- 
ready discussed — or  with  a  sub-acute  in- 
fection of  the  accessory  sinuses.  Sub- 
acute infection  of  the  accessory  sinuses 
is  usually  indicated  by  a  continual 
discharge  from  the  nose.  The  dis- 
charge is  more  likely  to  be  unilateral, 
since  one  side  of  the  nose  is  involved 
more  frequently  than  both  sides 
together.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
idea,  pain  is  not  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  sub-acute  sinus  in- 
fection. Frequently  the  antrum,  or  max- 
illary sinus,  acts  as  a  reservoir  for  resid- 
ual pus  from  the  infection.  The  typical 
picture  of  such  a  condition  is  presented 
by  persons  giving  a  history  of  having  had 
a  cold  two  to  four  weeks  before,  which 
has  not  cleared  up.  There  is  a  constant 
one-sided  nasal  discharge,  and  the  head 
feels  dull  and  heavy.  The  person  cannot 
think  or  concentrate,  there  is  a  feeling 
of  lassitude,  the  voice  has  lost  its  reso- 
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jiance.  Individuals  complaining  of  these 
symptoms  should  be  referred  to  a  spe- 
cialist, as  very  simple  procedures  will 
^ive  relief ;  neglect  frequently  means  loss 
of  efficiency  and,  later,  further  loss  of 
time  from  more  radical  procedures 
which  may  become  necessary. 

The  common  cold  may  be  compli- 
<:ated  by  deafness  and  abscess  of  the 
middle  ear,  resulting  either  from  direct 
-extension  of  the  process  to  the  eustachian 
tubes  and  thence  to  the  middle  ear,  or 
from  the  forcing  of  infected  material 
into  the  tubes  through  careless  douch- 
ing and  spraying  of  the  nose.  Inexpert 
use  of  the  handkerchief  during  an  attack 
•of  cold  may  result  in  infection  of  the  sin- 
uses or  the  middle  ear.  The  act  of  wip- 
ing the  nose  with  the  handkerchief  be- 
fore one  has  finished  blowing  is  almost 
-a  universal  habit.  This  results  in  raising 
the  pressure  in  the  nose  and  naso- 
pharynx and  in  forcing  infectious  ma- 
terial into  the  sinuses  and  eustachian 
tubes.  We  may  well  take  a  lesson  from 
the  laborer  who  closes  one  nostril  while 
•clearing  the  other;  this  may  perfectly 
well  be  done  while  using  the  handker- 
•chief.  For  the  same  reason,  too,  forcible 
blowing  to  expel  secretions  should  be 
guarded  against. 

Considerable  emphasis  has  been  laid 
upon  the  common  cold  and  its  recogni- 
tion, as  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for 
acute  rhinitis,  or  coryza,  and  vasomotor 
disturbances.  An  acute  rhinitis,  or  cory- 
^a,  is  a  temporary  turgescence  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  often  accom- 
panied by  sneezing  and  a  profuse  watery 
discharge.  Thus  far,  it  resembles  the 
common  cold;  but  careful  questioning 
does  not  bring  out  a  prodromal  stage  of 
dryness  or  tickling  in  the  nose  or  throat ; 
there  is  no  general  lassitude,  chilliness 
nor  headache.  The  symptoms  begin  sud- 
denly, last  for  a  few  hours,  and  disap- 
pear as  suddenly  as  they  appeared.    In 


other  words,  while  the  way  is  paved  for 
infection,  such  infection  does  not  occur. 
These  attacks  result  from  various 
causes.  Attendance  at  the  theatre,  or 
other  gatherings  where  the  air  becomes 
vitiated  and  filled  with  dust,  frequently 
gives  rise  to  such  a  train  of  symptoms, 
^ which  may  last  from  twelve  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  Exposure  to  irritating 
chemicals  and  dusts  in  the  industries 
may  be  the  cause.  Exposure  to  cold  and 
to  drafts  gives  rise  to  a  temporary  vaso- 
motor disturbance.  Any  drug,  such  as 
aspirin  or  rhinitis  tablets,  taken  at  this 
time,  is  promptly  proclaimed  as  cura- 
tive. This  is  probably  one  reason  why 
so  many  and  various  drugs  have  been 
advised  for  treatment.  The  essential  dif- 
ference, then,  to  be  remembered  between 
the  common  cold  and  acute  rhinitis  is 
that,  in  cases  of  the  latter,  infection  does 
not  occur. 

With  these  conditions  in  mind,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  irritating  antiseptics 
and  gases  should  not  be  used  as  a  rou- 
tine for  these  symptoms.  Not  infre- 
quently such  procedures  set  up  a  true 
inflammatory  process  in  the  nasal  cham- 
bers upon  which  infection  is  bound  to 
occur.  The  formalin  chamber,  to  my 
mind,  is  not  good  treatment.  Formalin 
is  a  very  active  irritant  to  the  mucous 
membrane  and,  in  sufficient  concentra- 
tion to  be  bactericidal,  cannot  be  toler- 
ated by  the  human  body. 

Recent  studies  in  anaphylaxis  have 
shown  that  prolonged  vasomotor  dis- 
turbances, simulating  colds,  may  be 
caused  by  various  substances  which  are 
ingested  or  inhaled.  Hay-fever  is  the 
most  common  example.  Certain  indi- 
viduals are  susceptible  to  the  dust  in- 
haled from  horses,  cats,  dogs,  and  feath- 
ers, or  to  various  foods  which  are  in- 
gested. Chemists  working  in  drugs,  as 
well  as  workers  in  leather,  may  be  sus- 
ceptible.   Face  powder  is  frequently  at 
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fault.  Persons  thus  affected  complain 
of  prolonged  colds  with  nasal  obstruc- 
tion, sneezing,  and  profuse  discharge. 

Summary 

1.  Every  person  complaining  of  nasal 
obstruction,  sneezing  and  discharge  is 
not  suffering  from  a  cold  in  the  head. 
Learn  to  differentiate. 

2.  A  careful  history  will  be  helpful  in 
the  diagnosis.  The  duration  of  the 
symptoms  will  indicate  to  a  certain  ex- 


tent the  character  of  the  affection.  A 
long  duration  points  to  a  complication 
or  to  some  disturbance  which  is  not  a 
cold.  Inquire  into  the  character  of  the 
person's  work,  the  conditions  under 
which  he  works,  etc. 

3.  Differentiate  the  three  stages  of  a 
cold  and  treat  the  patient  accordingly. 
Do  not  use  irritating  antiseptics  at  any 
stage. 

4.  Any  case  resisting  treatment  for 
from  two  to  four  weeks  should  be  exam- 
ined by  a  rhinologist. 
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INFECTIOUS    ARTHRITIS     OF     THE    SPINE* 

J.  F.  CURRAN,  M.D.,  AND  S.  F.  FoSTER,  STATISTICIAN 

Norton  Company,  Worcester^  Mass. 


Introduction 

THE  detection  and  treatment  of  cases 
of  infectious  arthritis  localized  in 
the  spine  compel  the  interest  of  the  in- 
dustrial physician  for  two  important 
reasons:  (1)  the  insidious  character  of 
the  disease  with  attendant  difficulty  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment;  (2)  the  eco- 
nomic aspect  as  presented  in  the  direct 
cost  and  disability  to  the  victim  and  the 
indirect  cost  to  the  employer.  The 
course  of  the  ailment  is  characterized  by 
progress  without  outward  symptoms  un- 
til a  stage  is  reached  when  an  act  of  over- 
exertion causes  severe  pain  and  thus  re- 
veals the  disorder.  Preventive  measures 
are  then  impossible  and  a  long  period  of 
expense  for  employee  and  employer  fol- 
lows. 

The  incidence  of  cases  of  this  disease 
is  not  large,  thereby  limiting  the  devel- 
opment of  means  by  which  it  might  be 
readily  detected  upon  entrance  examina- 
tion. Proper  placement  in  most  cases 
would  have  permitted  the  employment 
of  the  patient  for  a  considerable  period 
upon  work  which  was  suitable.  Instead, 
disability  occurs  and  expense  begins.  It 
is  admitted  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
function  of  the  industrial  physician  is  to 
lessen  production  costs  due  to  illness  by 
prompt  analysis  and  treatment  of  both 
major  and  minor  ills.  That  this  end 
m§y  be  served,  information  based  upon 
special  cases  has  been  compiled  as  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  disease,  and  as  to 
special  characteristics  brought  forward 
by  the  cases  under  observation. 


♦Received  for  publication  Dec.  1,  1921. 


Etiology 

Infectious  arthritis  is  an  inflamma- 
tion  of  a  joint  caused  by  the  presence  of 
bacteria  or  their  toxins.  Localization  in 
the  spine  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
same  causes  which  produce  the  disease 
elsewhere.  Lessened  local  and  general 
resistance  promote  the  activity  of  the 
bacteria  and  affect  the  progress  through 
the  various  stages  of  the  disease.  A  guide 
to  the  focus  of  infection  may  be  tonsillar 
inflammations,  past  or  present,  the  con- 
dition of  the  teeth,  or  the  symptoms  of  a 
discharging  sinus.  The  condition  of  the 
prostate,  the  seminal  vesicles,  and  the 
gallbladder  should  -  be  investigated. 
There  is  also  the  contributing  factor  of 
defective  assimilation  resulting  in  the 
absorption  of  toxins  from  the  large  in- 
testine. The  X-ray  is  invaluable  in  de- 
tecting the  source  of  infection. 

Pathology 

The  pathology  of  infectious  arthritis^ 
of  the  spine  may  be  classified  into  three 
stages,  the  progress  from  one  to  the 
other  depending  upon  the  severity  of  the 
disease  and  the  physical  resistance  of  the 
patient.  The  first  stage,  which  is  pres- 
ent in  the  milder  cases,  consists  of  a 
slight  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane  within  the  joint.  In  the  more 
severe  cases,  erosion  of  the  interverte- 
bral disk  occurs,  and  in  the  most  seri- 
ous cases  there  is  destruction  of  the  ver- 
tebra itself.  In  determining  the  pathol- 
ogy of  the  disease,  the  X-ray  is  of  great 
importance.  By  proper  control  of  the 
development  of  the  negative,  lesions  in 
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the  soft  parts  may  be  discerned  and  the 
5tage  of  destruction  or  erosion  of  the 
cartilages  in  the  affected  area  can  be  de- 
termined. 

Clinical  Course 

Cases  of  infectious  arthritis  of  the 
5pine  are  revealed  chiefly  by  routine  ex- 
amination or  by  an  industrial  accident. 
The  onset  is  usually  acute,  and  patients 
report  that  prior  to  an  act  of  overexer- 
tion they  were  in  good  health.  Accom- 
panying the  strain  is  intense  pain  as  the 
muscles  which  have  been  serving  as  a 
support  assume  a  state  of  tonic  contrac- 
tion to  prevent  further  irritation  or  in- 
jury. Rigidity,  the  military  or  poker 
back,  quickly  develops,  and  any  move- 
ment occasions  a  considerable  amount 
of  pain.  It  is  apparent  at  once  that  the 
physician  is  confronted  by  a  serious 
problem  and  he  is  handicapped  unless 
there  has  been  physical  examination  or 
history  of  disease  or  injury  referable  to 
the  spine. 

Treatment 

The  purpose  of  treatment  is  to  eradi- 
cate the  source  of  the  disease  and  to 
apply  support  and  corrective  measures 
to  the  diseased  area.  Examination  is 
made  for  all  possible  foci  of  infection, 
and  wherever  any  focus  is  found  reme- 
dial measures  are  administered.  A  plas- 
ter jacket  so  designed  that  the  muscular 
support  will  be  relieved  is  applied  at 
once.  When  it  becomes  obvious  that' 
the  disease  is  in  a  quiescent  state,  the 
patient  may  be  equipped  with  a  spring 
back  brace  and  permitted  to  return  to 
employment. 

Report  of  Cases 

The  cases  of  infectious  arthritis  of  the 
spine  to  be  presented  have  been  selected 
as  representative  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  disease.  They  illustrate  the  exten- 


sive cost  of  this  sort  of  disability  and  the 
almost  certain  resulting  incapacity  for 
ordinary  forms  of  employment.  Cases  of 
this  type  are  of  serious  concern  to  the 
industrial  physician  because  he  bears  a 
responsibility  to  his  employer  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  physical  well-being  of  the  op- 
erating force  which  should  result  in  the 
prevention  of  excessive  disability  costs. 
From  the  purely  professional  ppint  of 
view,  the  disease  is  of  especial  interest 
because  in  the  early  stages  when  it  is 
most  amenable  to  treatment  there  are 
few,  if  any,  symptoms.  An  accurate  di- 
'  agnosis  is  complete  only  when  the  clini- 
cal diagnosis  is  corroborated  by  the 
X-ray.  The  value  of  information  relat- 
ing to  infectious  arthritis  of  the  spine 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer  and 
employee  is  self-evident. 

In  outline,  therefore,  the  importance 
of  the  aff'ection  to  those  involved  appears 
as  follows : 

1.  To  Employer: 

{a)  Effect  on  premium  rate 

(6)  Cost  of  treatment  and  management 

of  case 

(c)  Production  delays  by  absence  of 

employee 

2.  To  Employee: 

(a)  Long  disability 
(6)  Great  suffering 
(c)  Loss  of  wages 

3.  To  Physician: 

(a)  Difficulty  of  diagnosis 
(6)  Difficulty  of  treatment 
(c)  Responsibility  to  employer  and  em- 
ployee 

The  points  thus  shown  are  exhibited 
in  the  cases  which  follow. 

Case  1. — S.  B.,  a  Greek  workman,  aged  35. 

History,— On  November  28,  1917,  S.  B.,  a 
Greek  of  relatively  sturdy  physique,  being  5 
feet  2  inches  tall  and  weighing  123  pounds, 
suffered  a  back  strain  while  in  the  act  of  push- 
ing an  industrial  truck.  The  extra  exertion 
required  to  move  the  truck  over  a  doorsill  oc- 
casioned the  strain.  Upon  examination  when 
he  was  hired,  this  man  was  considered  physi- 
cally capable  of  performing  the  work  to  which 
he  was  assigned. 
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After  receiving  treatment  he  resumed  regu- 
lar work  on  December  3,  1917,  and  continued 
until  December  17,  1917,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  stop  work  because  of  the  severe  pain 
in  his  back.  During  this  period,  daily  caUs 
were  made  at  the  company  hospital  where 
local  treatment  was  given. 

Complete  disability  continued  until  April 
3,  1918,  when  the  patient  returned  to  work  as 
elevator  operator,  a  task  which  required  little 
exertion.  Excessive  pains  in  the  back  caused 
him  to  stop  this  work  April  11,  1918.  He  re- 
mained idle  until  May  8,  1918,  on  which  date 
he  was  again  placed  in  the  position  of  operator 
of  an  elevator  equipped  with  automatic  gates 
and  electrically  propelled.  A  minimum  of  ef- 
fort was  therefore  required.  He  was  forced 
to  stop  this  work  on  July  2,  1918,  and  up  to 
the  date  of  writing  has  not  been  employed. 

Physical  Examination. — At  the  time  this 
man  was  hired  there  was  no  marked  evidence 
of  physical  weakness.  Slightly  defective  vision 
in  one  eye,  moderate  right  septal  deviation, 
teeth  fair  but  neglected,  first  degree  hemiae, 
were  the  only  defects  recorded.  Shortly  after 
the  injury  there  was  tenderness  in  the  lumbar 
region  and  motions  in  all  directions  were 
markedly  limited  and  painful.  The  patient 
stood  with  distinct  list  to  the  right  and  there 
was  an  area  of  rigidity  involving  the  tenth 
dorsal  to  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae. 

X-ray  Examination, — The  negative  showed 
evidence  of  hypertrophic  arthritis  involving 
all  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae. 

Treatment, — In  the  early  stages,  sympto- 
matic relief  measures  were  applied,  consisting 
of  baking,  massage  and  strapping.  Later  a 
plaster  jacket  was  applied  and  worn  by  the 
patient  for  eight  weeks.  Permanent  equip- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  steel  brace  was  then 
supplied  and  the  patient  when  last  observed 
was  still  dependent  upon  its  use.  The  focus 
of  infection  seemed  to  lie  in  the  teeth  to  which 
remedial  measures  were  applied.  The  patient 
was  also  given  general  tonic  treatment  as  his 
suflfering  occasioned  much  loss  of  weight  and 
strength. 

Results. — Prom  the  day  of  the  accident 
until  the  present  writing  the  cost  of  this  dis- 
ability has  been  approximately  $2,200,  and  in 
all  probability  the  full  legal  amount  of  $4,000 
will  be  expended.  In  addition,  the  Associated 
Charities  have  rendered  considerable  financial 
support.  The  patient  has  suffered  complete 
incapacity  for  all  ordinary  forms  of  work  and 
will  be  a  constant  hazard  to  himself  and  to  his 
employer  in  even  the  milder  types  of  labor. 


33. 


Ca3e  2. — C.  B.,  an  Italian  workman,  aged 


History, — C.  B.,  an  Italian  with  the  average- 
physical  development  of  men  of  this  race,  5 
feet  4  inches  in  height  and  weighing  140 
pounds,  wrenched  his  back  while  delivering^ 
coal  on  October  5,  1920.  His  routine  occupa- 
tion was  that  of  trucker,  at  which  he  had  been 
employed  for  two  years,  and  it  was  in  the- 
course  of  his  regular  work,  as  he  was  emptying 
a  100-pound  bag  of  coal  through  a  window  in 
a  shed,  that  he  experienced  severe  pain  in  the 
lumbar  region. 

The  patient,  although  suflfering  considerable- 
pain,  was  able  to  continue  work  that  day.  The- 
pain  became  more  severe,  however,  and  medi- 
cal attention  was  sought.  Treatment  for  back 
disorder  was  administered  but  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  patient  has  been  forced  to  remain 
idle. 

Physical  Examination.  —  The  patient  ap- 
peared  fairly  well  developed  and  nourished, 
and  showed  no  peculiarity  aside  from  the- 
condition  of  his  spine.  There  was  a  marked 
list  to  the  left  in  his  posture,  together  with  evi- 
dence of  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  left  scolio- 
sis. Motion  was  restricted  to  about  half  nor- 
mal in  all  directions,  and  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable backward  movement  below  the  tenth, 
dorsal  vertebra. 

X-ray  Examination.  —  X-ray  examination 
was  conducted  by  three  different  physicians. 
In  the  views  furnished  by  two  of  these  physi- 
cians, there  appeared  left  lumbar  scoliosis, 
while  the  negatives  from  the  third  presented 
both  scoliosis  and  infectious  arthritis  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra  manifested  by  consid- 
erable destruction  of  the  body. 

Treatment. — The  usual  measures  for  relief 
— namely,  strapping,  massage  and  baking — 
were  administered  but  the  patient  continued 
to  suffer  severe  pain.  A  plaster  cast  was  then 
applied  and  allowed  to  remain  in  place  six 
weeks.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  a  spring 
brace  was  provided  for  permanent  use.  The 
focus  of  infection  could  not  be  located,  and  the 
patient  denied  ever  having  suffered  venereal 
disease. 

Results.— Since  the  day  of  the  accident,  no 
work  of  any  description  has  been  performed 
by  the  patient.  In  all  likelihood,  this  is  a  case 
of  permanent  disability  and  will  entail  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  settlement.  Already  $1,200 
has  been  expended  for  compensation  and  med- 
ical care.* 

Case  3.— P.  W.,  an  Irish  workman,  aged  19. 

History.— On  August  13,  1919,  F.  W.,  a 
strong,  well-built  man,  strained  his  back  in 
lifting  rods  of  iron  from  a  truck  to  an  ele- 
vator, an  act  which  was  in  the  course  of  hia 
routine  occupation.     He  continued  to  work 
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for  two  weeks,  then  he  was  forced  to  discon- 
tinue by  reason  of  the  severe  pains  in  his 
back. 

Remedial  measures  were  applied  and  the  pa- 
tient returned  to  work  in  March,  1920,  but 
was  only  able  to  continue  for  two  weeks.  Since 
that  date  he  has  remained  incapacitated  for 
ordinary  forms  of  labor. 

Physical  Examination,  —  The  patient  pre- 
sented a  large,  over-developed  condition  in  re- 
lation to  his  age,  being  17  years  old  and  weigh- 
ing 170  pounds.  On  general  examination,  no 
peculiarities  were  observed  except  that  the 
teeth  were  irregular  and  neglected  and  hallux 
valgus  was  present  on  each  foot. 

The  patient  stood  very  erect  and  the  natural 
lumbar  curvature  was  absent.  The  legs  were 
•equal  in  size  by  actual  measurement,  but  there 
was  considerable  stiffness  in  the  right  hip. 
Motion  was  restricted  in  all  directions,  there 
being  practically  no  movement  in  the  lumbar 
region,  while  a  slight  flexion  was  possible  in 
the  dorsal  region.  Lateral  motion  to  the  left 
appeared  more  painful  than  to  the  right. 

X-ray  Examination. — Negatives  gave  evi- 
dence of  chronic  arthritis  involving  particular- 
ly the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  The  transverse 
process  of  the  vertebra  had  been  destroyed. 

Treatment. — The  patient  was  strapped  but 
no  relief  was  afforded.  A  plaster  cast  was 
then  applied  and  worn  by  the  patient  for  four 
months.  He  was  then  fitted  with  a  spring 
brace  which  has  become  of  daily  necessity.  No 
focus  of  infection  could  be  isolated. 

Results. — The  patient  has  remained  up  to 
the  present  time  incapacitated  for  all  forms 
of  ordinary  work  and  has  been  receiving  $16 
per  week  compensation,  which  has  amounted 
to  approximately  $1,700.  It  is  expected  that 
a  lump  sum  settlement  will  be  advanced.  The 
patient,  however,  will  always  be  a  dangerous 
risk  both  to  himself  and  to  his  employer. 

Summary 

These  cases  illustrate  the  need  of  par- 
ticular care  by  industrial  physicians  in 
examining  the  backs  of  all  employees. 
Infectious  arthritis  of  the  spine  is  ex- 
ceedingly expensive  both  to  the  em- 
ployer and  to  the  employee,  and  is  a  baf- 
fling problem  to  the  industrial  phy- 
sician. 

Many  times,  trivial  accidents  involv- 
ing the  back  are  treated  as  muscular 
strains,  which  v^ould  be  the  natural  di- 


agnosis from  superficial  examination. 
In  order  to  arrest  early  the  more  serious 
disorder  of  infectious  arthritis  it  is  good 
practice  to  X-ray  all  cases  where  there 
is  the  least  suspicion.  It  is  possible  that 
the  X-ray  may  be  negative  even  though 
the  patient  exhibits  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  local  tenderness  and  rigidity. 
Reliance  upon  the  X-ray  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  therefore,  demands  positive  evi- 
dence. 

Prompt  detection  is  of  assistance  in 
locating  any  foci  of  infection,  as  it  per- 
mits the  application  of  corrective  meas- 
ures which  will  improve  the  patient's 
general  condition. 

From  every  angle,  the  desirability  of 
better  control  of  infectious  arthritis  of 
the  spine  is  manifest.  Upon  the  physical 
examination  at  the  time  of  hiring  work- 
men rests  the  responsibility  for  the  ex- 
clusion from  employment  of  serious 
risks  of  this  nature.  Particular  attention 
must,  therefore,  be  directed  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  joints ;  flexion  of  the  trunk 
and  limbs  must  be  required,  and  other 
tests  must  be  applied  to  bring  out  any 
signs  of  infectious  arthritis.  When  there 
is  reason  for  suspicion,  examination 
should  be  carried  further  by  means  of 
the  X-ray. 

The  duty  of  the  industrial  physician, 
in  a  word,  requires : 

1.  More  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  joints  at  the  time  of  entrance  exam- 
ination ; 

2.  Prompt  and  exhaustive  analysis 
of  back  strain  to  detect  immediately 
cases  of  infectious  arthritis; 

3.  Prompt  treatment  to  the  focus  of 
infection  in  an  endeavor  to  eradicate  it, 
and  adequate  treatment  to  the  diseased 
area. 

The  eff'ects  of  this  disease  are  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  these  precautions. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EPINEPHRIN  HYDROCHLORIDE 
TEST  (GOETSCH  TEST)  IN  A  GROUP  OF  NORMAL  INDIVIDUALS* 

William  P.  Van  Wagenen 


TO  Dr.  Emil  Goetsch  we  are  indebted 
for  the  correlation  and  practical 
application  of  the  physiological  obser- 
vations of  Oswald  (1)  and  Levy  (2)  that 
an  increase  in  the  active  principle  of  the 
thyroid  gland  enhances  the  pressor  ac- 
tion of  epinephrin.  The  principle  of  the 
original  observations  of  this  writer  has 
been  substantiated  many  times.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  there  have  been 
reported  variations  in  the  percentage  of 
positivity  of  this  test  in  cases  of  clinical 
hyperthyroidism.  The  doubts  of  Dr, 
Martin  B.  Tinker,  of  Ithaca,  New  York, 
regarding  the  validity  of  the  observation 
that  all  cases  of  clinical  hyperthyroidism 
give  a  positive  epinephrin  hydrochloride 
test — very  severe  and  long  standing 
cases  excepted — led  me  to  undertake  to 
verify  this  observation  on  some  sixty  of 
his  cases  of  hyperthyroidism,  clinically 
so  diagnosed,  in  the  Ithaca  City  Hospi- 
tal. There  were  two  cases  which,  to  the 
best  of  my  interpretation,  gave  a  nega- 
tive result  with  this  test.  Reference  to 
six  similar  cases  of  Peabody's  will  be 
made  later.  In  the  same  series  there 
were  four  cases  concerning  which  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  diag- 
nosis of  hyperthyroidism.  History, 
physical  findings,  and  the  therapeutic 
test  of  rest  in  bed  were  all  negative ;  un- 
fortunately, basal  metabolism  deter- 
minations could  not  be  obtained.  The 
epinephrin  hydrochloride  test,  however, 
was  positive. 

An  experience  of  this  sort  is  not 
imique.  Woodbury  (3)  reports  eleven 
patients  who  reacted  positively  to  the 
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epinephrin  hydrochloride  test  but  who 
had  basal  metabolisms  considered  to  be 
within  normal  limits.  They  did  not 
show  any  improvement  of  clinical  symp- 
toms on  rest.  The  histories  and  clinical 
symptoms,  however,  were  typical  of  hy- 
perthyroidism and  the  cases  were  diag- 
nosed as  hyperthyroidism,  in  spite  of 
normal  basal  metabolisms  and  the  result 
of  rest,  because  of  the  clinical  pictures 
and  histories,  the  histological  examina- 
tion of  the  glands  and  the  post-operative 
results.  While  the  diagnosis  in  Wood- 
bury's cases  is  doubtless  correct  because 
of  the  recent  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
goiter,  the  nervousness,  tremor,  dysp- 
nea, palpitation,  and  loss  of  strength,  I 
question  a  diagnosis  of  hyperthyroidism 
on  the  basis  of  an  increase  in  the  height 
and  size  of  active  cells,  with  infolding  of 
walls  of  the  acini  and  a  decrease  of  col- 
loid. Goetsch  (4)  states  that  in  about 
20  per  cent,  of  a  series  of  his  cases  diag- 
nosed as  hyperthyroidism  the  patholo- 
gist failed  to  associate  the  histological 
findings  with  the  clinical  course  of  the 
disease.  Likewise,  a  post-operative  con- 
dition at  a  period  of  from  six  weeks  to 
eight  months  after  operation  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  final  condition.  A  year  is 
probably  none  too  short  a  time  in  which 
to  judge  the  lasting  results  of  many 
cases  pi  hyperthyroidism  that  come  to 
operation. 

Such  observations  as  these  of  Wood- 
bury's and  my  own  led  me  to  speculate 
on  what  percentage  of  normal  individu- 
als would  react  to  the  epinephrin  hydro- 
chloride test.  Normal  subjects  for 
study  with  the  Goetsch  test  were  se- 
lected from    Cornell    University  Sum- 
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mer  School  students  in  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education.  A  careful  his- 
tory was  obtained  from  each  student  as 
to  the  possible  existence  of  symptoms 
that  a  borderline  hyperthyroid  patient 
might  show,  fatigability,  weakness, 
tachycardia,  nervousness,  loss  of  weight, 
etc.,  and  the  records  of  physical  exam- 
inations of  these  students  were  consult- 
ed. A  more  physically  fit,  more 
symptomless  group  could  not  have  been 
desired.  So  far  as  gross  inspection 
showed,  there  were  no  cases  of  chorea, 
asthma,  epilepsy,  diabetes  or  dementia 
praecox  which  might  account  for  a  posi- 
tive epinephrin  hydrochloride  reaction 
— an  occasional  occurrence,  according 
to  Peabody  and  his  associates  (5),  in 
these  conditions.  Goetsch  (6)  adds  to 
this  list  neurocirculatory  asthenia.  The 
differentiation  of  neurocirculatory  as- 
thenia from  hyperthyroid  states  he 
makes  on  a  family  history  of  nervous 
instability  and  a  slow  gradual  onset  of 
symptoms,  usually  dating  back  before 
puberty,  which  the  patient  does  not 
know  he  possesses.  There  was  likewise 
no  history  of  symptoms  among  this 
group  that  led  me  to  suspect  such  a  con- 
dition existed.  A  basis  of  this  sort  for 
ruling  out  neurocirculatory  asthenia  is 
obviously  open  to  question. 

In  doing  the  tests,  patients  were  re- 
quired to  lie  quietly  until  the  pulse  rate, 
blood  pressure  reading  and  respirations 
were  constant  for  at  least  fifteen  min- 
utes. Parke,  Davis  adrenalin  hydro- 
chloride was  used.  The  potency  of  the 
drug  was  determined  by  injecting  it  in- 
travenously into  a  cat  and  recording  the 
blood  pressure  changes  in  the  carotid 
artery;  also  by  using  the  sample  on 
known  hyperthyroid  patients  with  posi- 
tive results.  As  soon  as  the  patient  was 
quiet  and  accustomed  to  his  environ- 
ment, an  injection  of  0.5  c.c.  of  adrena- 
lin hydrochloride  was  given  in  the  del- 


toid region.  In  fat  individuals  care  was. 
taken  to  make  the  injection  as  super- 
ficial as  possible,  since  injection  into  the 
fat  tended  to  obscure  the  local  reaction, 
or  retard  its  appearance.  Blood  pres- 
sure readings  were  taken  from  the  other 
arm  every  five  minutes  for  one  hour,  to- 
gether with  pulse  and  respiration  rates^ 
Respiration  varied  so  little  that  it  is  not. 
included  in  the  curves  of  other  data. 

The  question  of  interpretation  of  re- 
sults at  once  presents  itself.  Goetsch  (4) 
considers  a  positive  reaction  to  consist- 
of  a  rise  in  pulse  rate  of  at  least  ten  beats 
per  minute,  and  a  rise  in  blood  pres- 
sure of  from  10-50  mm.  Hg,  together 
with  a  train  of  general  symptoms  and  a- 
local  reaction  to  the  drug.  The  general 
symptoms,  as  I  found  them,  are  in  part 
objective,  and  in  part  subjective — i.e., 
tremor  of  the  platysma  group  of  mus- 
cles of  the  hands  and  lower  extremities^ 
lachrymation,  pallor  of  the  mucous 
membranes  and  face,  a  feeling  of  weak- 
ness, tiredness,  drowsiness,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  throbbing  of  the  aorta  and' 
neck  and  head  vessels,  a  sense  of  con- 
striction of  the  chest,  white  specks  be- 
fore the  eyes  and  sometimes  blurring  of 
vision,  and  occasionally  diuresis  and 
urgency.  When  positive,  Goetsch  (7) 
considers  such  results  to  be  practically 
diagnostic  of  hyperthyroidism.  To  quote 
from  him: 

My  epinephrine  test  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  in  an  organism  in  which  there  is  an  over- 
amount  of  thyroid  secretion  present  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system  is  sensitized  to  the  ac- 
tion of  epinephrine,  and  I  have  found  after  a- 
study  of  over  six  hundred  cases  of  thyroid 
disease  that  in  clinical  states  of  hyperthyroid- 
ism the  patient  reacts  positively  to  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  0.5  c.c.  of  one  in  one 
thousand  adrenalin  chloride  solution,  a  dose- 
to  which  a  normal  individual  does  not  react. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,. 
Goetsch  considers  the  test  of  consider- 
able value : 
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A  positive  test  has  helped  me  in  determin- 
ing whether  the  case  is  truly  hyperthyroid  and 
whether  thyroidectomy  should  be  done,  or 
whether  continuance  of  medical  measures 
should  be  advised,  and  it  is  this  positive  test 
which  has  helped  me  so  much  in  the  fourth 
group,  which  I  have  termed  diffuse  adenoma- 
tosis and  which  before  had  been  so  baffling.  I 
have  advised  operation  also  in  the  adenoma 
group  in  which  the  adenomata  were  too  small 
to  be  seen  or  felt  before  operation  ... 
and  have  had  splendid  results  from  resection 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  post-operative  study 
of  these  cases. 

Goetsch  (7)  claims  further  that  a  neg- 
ative test  excludes  hyperthyroidism  ex- 
cept in  a  few  very  severe  cases. 

Peabody,  Sturgis,  Tompkins,  and 
Wearn  (5)  make  the  pertinent  sugges- 
tion that  "a  theoretically  'positive'  reac- 
tion might  indicate  hyperactivity  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  of  the  adrenal  glands  or 
of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  It 
might,  on  the  other  hand,  depend  on  a 
lowered  threshold  of  response  of  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system.  With  the 
exception  of  hyperthyroidism  little  is 
known  of  these  conditions  in  man,  but 
they  probably  occur  and  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  for  assuming  that 
a  'positive'  epinephrin  reaction  is  con- 
stantly associated  with  hyperthyroid- 
ism." Their  observations  in  instances 
of  this  will  be  referred  to  again  later. 

In  interpreting  my  own  results  I  have 
not  considered  as  positive  a  test  that  did 
not  show  a  rise  in  blood  pressure  and 
pulse  rate  of  at  least  fifteen  points,  to- 
gether with  well-marked  general  symp- 
toms. My  experience  with  the  local  re- 
action in  cases  of  known  hyperthyroid- 
ism varies.  In  a  positive  local  reaction 
there  is  a  blanching  of  the  skin  over  the 
epinephrin  injection  in  about  five  to  fif- 
teen minutes,  which  persists  from  sixty 
to  ninety  minutes  or  longer.  The 
blanched  area  is  surrounded  by  a  nar- 
row zone  of  purple,  or  red  or  blue,  pre- 
sumably due  to  venous  dilation.    This 


outer- zone  varies  a  good  deal  in  color 
from  individual  to  individual  and  also 
in  the  same  person.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  a  changeability  of  color  of  this 
outer  zone  is  seen  in  the  majority  of 
cases  of  true  hyperthyroidism,  and  is 
occasionally  seen  in  normal  cases  giving 
positive  tests. 

In  the  fifty  cases  composing  this  series 
there  were  ten  positive  reactions,  or  20 
per  cent.  The  criterion  of  a  positive  test, 
as  mentioned  previously,  was  the  change 
iir  blood  pressure,  pulse  rate  and  general 
symptoms,  and  the  local  reaction.  The 
average  blood  pressure  and  pulse 
changes  were  as  follows : 

a.  The  average  maximum  blood  pres- 
sure rise  for  the  ten  positive  cases  was 
16  mm.  (Fig.  1) ;  for  the  forty  negative 
cases,  9  mm.  (Fig.  2) ;  for  the  combined 
group,  10  mm.  (Fie.  3). 
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Fig.  1. — Composite  curves  of  ten  positive  reac- 
tions to  the  epinephrin  hydrochloride  test  among  a 
series  of  fifty  normals.  Ordlnates  in  these  figures 
represent  millimeters  of  mercury  for  blood  pres- 
sure and  pulse  beats  per  minute.  Abscissas  repre- 
sent minutes. 

b.  The  average  maximum  pulse  rate 
rise  for  the  ten  positive  cases  was  25 
beats  per  minute  (Fig.  1) ;  for  the  forty 
negative  cases,  13  beats  per  minute 
(Fig.  2) ;  for  the  fifty  cases  (combined), 
16  beats  per  minute  (Fig.  3). 

Inspection  of  the  figures  shows  that 
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the  maximum  and  minimum  blood  pres- 
sure rises  were,  for  the  positive  cases,  38 
mm.  Hg  and  12  mm.  Hg  in  Cases  22  and 
25,  respectively.  The  pulse  rate  curves 
show  a  maximum  and  minimum  rise, 
for  positive  reactions,  of  68  beats  per 
minute  and  26  beats  per  minute  in  Cases 
18  and  32,  respectively.  In  the  forty 
negative  cases  the  minimum  rise  was 
5  mm.  Hg  in  Cases  5,  6,  24,  and  31 ;  the 
maximum  rise,  40  mm.  Hg  in  Case  3. 
The  minimum  pulse  rate  rises  were  5  in 
Case  16,  and  38  in  Case  25. 

An  instructive  fact  to  note  is  that  the 
starting  point  in  blood  pressure  readings 
and  also  in  pulse  rate  for  both  positive 
and  negative  cases  was  essentially  the 
same,  i.e.,  127  mm.  Hg  in  positive  cases ; 
121  mm.  Hg  in  negative  cases;  81  beats 
per  minute  in  positive  cases;  80  beats 
per  minute  in  negative  cases.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  positive 
cases  primarily  had  tachycardia  with 
heightened  blood  pressure  as  they  might 
have  in  hyperthyroidism,  either  obscure 
or  evident  on  clinical  examination. 
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Fig.  2. — Composite  curves  of  forty  negative  re- 
actions to  the  epinephrin  hydrochloride  test 

Inspection  of  Figures  1  and  2  shows 
that  the  first  maximum  blood  pressure 
rise  in  both  positive  and  negative  cases 
occurred  approximately  at  the  fifteen 
minute  period.  Likewise  the  secondary 
rises  occurred  together — at  the  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five  minute  periods.    Both 


of  these  curves  are  essentially  typical  of 
the  curve  seen  in  animal  experimenta- 
tion when  epinephrin  is  injected  intra- 
venously. The  difference  is  quantitative 
only. 

An  admitted  fault  in  the  procedure 
is  the  failure  to  continue  observations  on 
each  case  for  at  least  two  hours,  instead 
of  one  hour.   It  is  instructive,  however, 
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Fig.  3. — Composite  curves  of  fifty  reactions  to  the 
epinephrin  hydrochloride  test. 

to  note  that  the  curve  of  blood  pressure 
readings  is  as  nearly  back  to  normal  in 
the  positive  cases  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
as  in  the  negative  cases.  Had  the  curves 
of  the  two  groups  differed  essentially  in 
type,  one  might  not  expect  this  to  be  the 
case. 

The  pulse  rate  curves  offer  more  diffi- 
culty of  interpretation.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  the  positive  cases  the 
pulse  rate  rose  to  a  maximum,  or  nearly 
so,  in  ten  minutes,  and  was  sustained  at 
that  level,  with  slight  fluctuations,  for 
the  entire  hour,  having  fallen  but  6 
points  from  the  maximum  in  the  sixty 
minutes.  In  the  negative  cases  the  pulse 
rate  was  more  nearly  back  to  normal, 
i.  e.y  within  8  points  of  the  original. 
Figure  3  was  made  to  show  that  the 
whole  series  of  cases  taken  together — 
positive  cases  plus  negative  cases — gives 
a  curve  essentially  of  the  same  type  as 
those  shown  in  Figures  1  and  2,  and 
similar  to  the  curve  of  cases  of  known 
hyperthyroid  reaction. 
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If  one  cannot  combine  pulse  rate  and 
blood  pressure  findings  with  general 
symptoms,  I  believe  that  the  general 
symptoms  are  more  valuable  in  deter- 
mining a  reaction.  Tremulousness,  be- 
ginning in  the  platysma  group  of  mus- 
cles and  also  present  in  the  hands  and 
lower  extremities,  was  the  most  constant 
symptom  in  my  series,  being  present  in 
all  ten  of  the  positive  cases.  A  feeling 
of  general  weakness  and  tiredness  was 
next  in  order  of  constancy,  being  absent 
in  only  one  case.  Seven  patients  com- 
plained of  bladder  urgency.  There  is, 
throbbing  in  the  vessels  of  the  head, 
neck  and  aorta.  Lachrymation  was 
present  in  three  cases.  One  patient  com- 
plained of  bladder  urgency.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  means  of  quantitating  gen- 
eral symptoms,  especially  subjective 
symptoms,  except  by  their  duration.  In 
general,  the  positive  cases  gave  symp- 
toms lasting  from  thirty  minutes  to 
forty-eight  hours — one  case  each — ^with 
an  average  of  two  hours.  The  negative 
cases,  on  the  average,  gave  symptoms 
lasting  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes.  The 
severity  of  the  general  symptoms  in  neg- 
ative cases,  where  any  occurred,  was  al- 
ways less  than  in  the  positive  cases. 

The  local  reaction  was  a  distinct  posi- 
tive in  four  of  the  positive  cases  and  in 
four  of  the  negative  cases ;  the  blanch- 
ing of  the  overlying  skin  occurred  al- 
most at  once,  the  contraction  of  the 
erector  pili  muscles  was  prolonged  over 
one  hour  and  the  peripheral  zone  of  col- 
ors was  variable,  such  as  is  seen  many 
times  in  known  hyperthyroid  reactions. 
This  feature  of  the  test  was  the  least 
satisfactory  of  any.  With  little  subcu- 
taneous fat  and  a  coarse  skin  it  works 
very  well,  but  where  the  epinephrin  is 
injected  into  the  fat  the  results  are  more 
variable. 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  ad- 


mittedly small  in  number  but  done  with 
great  care,  I  am  forced  to  express  doubt 
regarding  the  diagnostic  value  of  a  test 
for  hyperthyroidism  in  a  "borderline 
case" — a  test  which  is  positive  in  20  per 
cent,  of  a  group  of  well,  healthy,  active, 
physical  education  students  free  from 
hyperthyroidism  so  far  as  history,  symp- 
toms and  observation  could  determine; 
likewise  free  from  psychoneuroses,  neu- 
rasthenia, hysteria,  and  melancholia. 

Peabody,  Sturgis,  Tompkins  and 
Wearn  (5),  working  among  soldiers  in 
camp,  likewise  present  evidence  which 
varies  with  the  statement  that  no  cases 
of  hyperthyroidism  fail  to  give  a  posi- 
tive reaction,  very  severe  and  long  stand- 
ing cases  excepted.  In  a  series  of  twenty- 
one  cases  diagnosed  as  hyperthyroidism 
on  the  classic  signs,  symptoms  and  his- 
tory, together  with  the  determination  of 
the  basal  metabolism,  "six  unquestion- 
able cases,  four  in  early  stages  and  two 
in  later  stages  with  basal  metabolism 
ranging  between  21  and  35  per  cent, 
above  normal,  gave  negative  reactions.'' 
Two  such  cases  I  myself  have  observed 
and  have  already  referred  to.  Peabody 
and  his  collaborators  find  further  that 
persons  whom  they  consider  as  normal 
sometimes  react  positively  to  the  test. 
Fourteen  per  cent,  of  a  series  of  twenty- 
eight  medical  students  gave  positive  re- 
actions, and  17  per  cent,  of  a  series  of 
seventeen  cases  of  organic  heart  disease 
also  responded  positively  to  the  test. 
These  percentages  accord  fairly  well 
with  my  own.  Among  143  cases  of  "ef- 
fort syndrome"  also  studied  by  Peabody 
and  his  collaborators  48  per  cent,  re- 
acted to  the  test. 

Summary 

1.  In  determining  a  positive  reaction 
to  the  epinephrin  hydrochloride  test  the 
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results  must  be  considered  as  a  whole, 
but  the  importance  of  the  findings  may- 
be grouped  in  the  following  order :  gen- 
eral objective  and  subjective  symptoms, 
pulse  rate  curve,  the  blood  pressure 
curve,  and,  lastly,  local  reaction. 

2.  The  curves  for  blood  pressure  are 
essentially  of  the  same  type  in  negative 
cases,  in  positive  cases  among  normal 
subjects,  and  in    known    hyperthyroid 


cases,  differing  only  in  a  quantitative 
way.  The  general  symptoms,  likewise, 
differ  only  in  quantity  in  these  various 
types  of  cases. 

3.  The  20  per  cent,  of  this  series  of 
cases  which  reacted  positively  to  the  test 
make  it  seem  unlikely  that  the  test  can 
always  be  relied  upon  in  cases  where 
clinical  observation  is  unable  to  estab- 
lish a  diagnosis  of  hyperthyroidism. 
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Sydney,  Australia 


MY  experience  in  Tasmania  as  the 
first  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  in 
that  state  served  only  to  confirm  my  previ- 
ous experience  so  far  as  reahzing  that  the 
average  employer  and  employee  are  but 
little  concerned  with  questions  of  health 
and  sanitation. 

I  found  that,  on  the  part  of  the  employer, 
there  was  much  concern  lest  the  introduc- 
tion of  wages  boards  and  the  pajonent  of 
wages  more  on  a  par  with  those  paid  on  the 
mainland  would  cripple  industry,  whereas, 
on  the  part  of  the  employee,  the  chief 
points  of  interest  were  the  securing  of 
better  wages  and  a  reduction  of  hours  of 
employment.  Time  and  again  it  was 
pointed  out  —  often,  unfortunately,  with 
truth  —  that  attempts  to  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  men  and  women 
worked  in  factories  were  looked  upon  by 
them  with  mistrust  or  were  actually  re- 
sented as  an  unwarranted  interference. 
One  would  find  that  ventilators  would  be 
blocked,  sanitary  conveniences  fouled,  and, 
generally,  that  the  workers  were  content 
with  the  old  order,  or  disorder,  with  regard 
to  sanitation. 

The  War  has,  however,  altered  the  out- 
look as  far  as  the  biggest  and  best  em- 
ployers are  concerned.  It  is  being  realized 
more  and  more  that  the  health  of  the 
worker  is  a  factor  of  vital  importance  in 
maintaining  energy,  without  which  output 
readily  decreases.  To  maintain  health  man 
requires  fresh  air,  a  good  and  plentiful 
water  supply,   sufficient  food   and  cloth- 
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ing,  adequate  shelter,  and,  above  all,  con- 
ditions of  cleanliness,  with  adequate  periods 
for  exercise  and  recreation. 

Lighting 

In  recent  years  much  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  provision  of  proper  lighting 
in  factories.  SunKght  is  not  only  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  health,  but  is  the 
only  perfect  light.  Diffused  daylight  is, 
therefore,  always  to  be  recognized  as  the 
standard  light.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  be  claimed  that  hitherto 
sufficient  advantage  has  been  taken  to  se- 
cure the  benefits  of  diffused  daylight  and, 
indeed,  the  dead  hand  of  the  past  seems 
still  to  limit  window  space.  In  remote 
times,  before  the  discovery  of  glass,  and 
later  before  its  universal  use,  openings  for 
light  were  restricted,  while  in  still  later 
times  there  was  actually  a  window  tax, 
which  naturally  discouraged  the  provision 
of  adequate  lighting. 

In  Australia,  as  is  true  in  most  of  the 
newer  countries,  we  have  followed  the  con- 
ventional styles  of  architecture  which  ob- 
tained in  Europe,  all  too  oblivious  as  to 
their  adaptability  or  suitability  to  the 
climate.  Any  departure  from  the  conven- 
tional or  traditional  styles  appears  up  to 
recent  times  to  have  been  regarded  with 
the  suspicion  of  either  being  eccentric  or 
not  complying  with  the  traditional  so- 
called  artistic  taste. 

We  find  that  in  ordinary  dwellings  as 
well  as  in  factories  there  is  often  no  at- 
tempt to  adapt  window  space  to  the  light- 
ing requirement  of  the  particular  room. 
One  sees  uniform  sized  windows  fixed  in 
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dwellings  where  exterior  obstructions  inter- 
fere with  the  natural  lighting,  just  as  in 
dwellings  where  there  are  no  obstructions. 
Moreover,  there  is  often  a  failure  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  even  where  there 
are  no  obstructions,  the  aspect  and  conse- 
quent natural  lighting  possibilities  vary 
with  the  points  of  the  compass.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  fixed  rule  as  to  the  direct 
proportion  between  window  space  and 
floor  space,  such  as  1/10  or  1/5,  should 
only  be  taken  as  a  minimum,  and  that 
such  important  factors  as  the  nature  of 
possible  exterior  obstruction,  position  of 
windows  (vertical  or  horizontal),  length 
and  width  of  room,  and  angle  of  incidence 
of  sunlight  must  be  given  due  considera- 
tion. Otherwise,  defective  lighting  will  in- 
evitably result. 

The  most  effective  natural  light  is  ob- 
tained from  a  high  window  with  splayed 
jambs,  extending  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  and 
situated  near  the  center  of  the  wall.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  too  much  natural  light, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  this  fact  has  been 
recognized  by  the  leading  jewelry  firms  of 
Sydney,  whose  large  workrooms,  recently 
built,  have  practically  one  continuous  win- 
dow on  each  side.  The  best  lighting  eflfect 
in  factories,  especially  in  those  of  one 
story,  is  obtained  from  skylights,  provided 
the  roof  is  from  30  to  35  feet  high.  With 
roofs  less  high  the  glare  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  and  the  intense  heat  of 
summer  make  this  method  unsuitable. 

The  modem  tendency  in  cities  to  crowd 
high  buildings  on  a  hmited  space  has 
necessitated  considerable  ingenuity  in  the 
provision  of  light  areas.  Even  where 
these  areas  are  painted  white  in  order 
that  every  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
them,  it  is  often  necessary  to  resort  to  arti- 
ficial lighting,  which  can  never  be  con- 
sidered a  completely  eflBcient  substitute 
for  daylight,  and  which  is  only  justifiable 
when  daylight  fails,  or  under  exceptional 
circumstances.      I   do   not   propose   here. 


however,  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of 
the  various  forms  of  artifiicial  lighting. 
Certainly,  as  far  as  Hobart  is  concerned, 
with  her  splendid  hydro-electric  works  and 
comparatively  cheap  power,  electric  light- 
ing ought  to  hold  the  field. 

From  the  fact  that  simlight  is  the  most 
satisfactory,  the  nearer  we  approach  in 
artificial  illumination  to  the  reproduction 
of  such  diffuse  white  light,  the  better.  We 
can,  however,  formulate  the  following  es- 
sentials in  lighting:  a  sufficiency  of  white 
light  without  excess;  perfect  steadiness; 
effective  diffusion;  freedom  from  violent 
contrasts;  downward  and  preferably  ob- 
lique direction.  The  source  of  light,  which 
is  usually  the  cause  of  trouble,  should  not 
be  in  a  direct  line  with  the  eye,  and  in 
the  case  of  brilliant  lights  it  is  important 
to  have  diffusion  globes  or  other  means  of 
softening  the  glare.  It  is  quite  essential, 
too,  that  the  light  be  steady;  otherwise 
the  eye  is  irritated  by  continuous  and  in- 
effective attempts  at  accommodation.  Di- 
rect sunhght  effects  may  be  reduced  by 
the  use  of  blinds  or,  in  factories  and  work- 
shops, particularly,  the  light  may  be  dif- 
fused by  means  of  windows  of  ground  or 
prismatic  glass. 

Sunlight  is  absolutely  essential  to  th^ 
maintenance  of  health.  Most  people  are 
familiar  with  the  anaemic  appearance,  the 
limited  vitality  and  the  susceptibility  to 
disease  of  those  who  habitually  live  or  work 
under  darkened  conditions.  Recently,  in 
Sydney,  I  found  an  elderly  woman  and 
a  child  who  had  been  living  under  condi- 
tions where  they  never  got  direct  sunlight, 
and  who  consequently  were  blanched  and 
bleached  like  celery. 

When  uniform  lighting  is  desired,  one 
foot  candle  can  be  obtained  from: 

1.    Electric  Lighting 

(a)  Ordinary  vacuum  lamps  0.2  to  0.3  watt 

per  square  foot. 
(6)  Gas-filled   (half-watt)  lamps  0.1  to  0.15 

watt  per  square  foot. 
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2.  Gas  Lighting 

(a)  Low  pressure  —  1  cubic  foot  per  hour  per 
100  square  feet  Qluminated. 

(6)  High  pressure  —  1  cubic  foot  per  hour  per 
200  to  300  square  feet,  according  to  pres- 
sure employed. 

The  above  figures  assume  direct  lighting 
with  scientifically  designed  reflectors  and 
appropriate  spacing.  In  general,  the  con- 
sumption will  have  to  be  increased  50  p)er 
cent,  for  semi-direct,  and  100  per  cent,  for 
indirect  hating,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
same  illumination  on  the  working  plane, 
though  more  Ught  may  be  directed  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  room.  All  globes, 
shades,  and  reflectors  should  be  cleaned  at 
regular  interv^als,  varying  from  one  to  six 
weeks. 

In  modem  factories  there  is  a  tendency 
to  adopt  overhead  lighting  from  units  in 
which  half-watt  lamps  are  used,  mounted 
direct  on  the  ceiling  or  girders*  In  order 
to  keep  the  light  out  of  the  direct  range  of 
the  vision  of  the  operators  and  to  make 
possible  the  alteration  of  machines  without 
change  of  illumination,  the  walls  should 
be  lime  washed  and  the  machines  painted 
green  or  slate  gray.  It  is  now  possible  for 
modem  firms  actually  to  plan  an  eflBcient 
lighting  scheme  by  paying  attention  to 
correct  spacing  and  distribution,  and,  by 
specifying  the  consmnption  of  electricity 
per  square  foot,  to  forecast  with  accuracy 
the  illumination  which  will  be  produced  on 
a  working  plane. 

With  indirect  lighting  the  soiu'ce  is  com- 
pletely shaded,  the  rays  being  reflected 
on  the  ceiling,  whence  they  are  diffused 
throughout  the  room.  An  excellent  effect 
is  obtained  in  the  Ughting  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  room  at  the  "Mansion  House," 
London,  which  was  one  of  the  first  places 
in  which  this  new  method  of  Ughting  was 
introduced.  This  method  eliminates  glare, 
gives  soft  shadows,  and  at  the  same  time 
causes  light  to  penetrate  to  every  comer 


of  the  room.  It  requires  a  higher  d^ree  of 
illumination,  however,  and  is  not  suitable 
for  factories  where  pillars  or  girders  inter- 
fere with  reflection  from  the  ceiling. 

Semi-direct  Ughting,  where  part  of  the 
total  lighting  is  simply  diffused  by  the 
bowl  of  the  fitting  which  is  made  of  opal 
gla^  or  other  translucent  material,  is  now 
coming  largely  into  vogue,  and  is  the 
method  most  commonly  used  for  lighting 
banks.  A  good  iUustration  may  be  seen 
in  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Sydney. 
But  the  effects  of  this  system  just  as  those 
of  direct  lighting  are  lost  by  dirty  bulbs, 
grimy  fittings,  reflectors  or  ceilings.  A 
hardly  p)erceptible  film  of  dust  may  reduce 
the  effect  of  Ughting  by  20  per  cent.,  and 
a  several  months'  accumulation  by  50  i>er 
cent. 

From  tables  which  have  been  compiled 
showing  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  accidents 
in  factories  occur  after  4  p.m.,  and  that 
there  is  an  increase  of  from  50  to  100  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  accidents  during 
the  winter,  we  may  conclude  that  poor 
Ughting  is  a  contributory  cause  of  acci- 
dents, in  addition  to  being  injiu'ious  to  the 
health  and  eyesight  of  workers.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  generaUy  recognized  how  much 
eyestrain  and  headache  insufficient  and 
unsuitable  Ughting  causes,  nor  how  preju- 
dicial an  effect  it  exercises  on  the  quantity 
and  the  quaUty  of  work. 

Proper  supervision  of  work  and  mainten- 
ance of  cleanliness  and  general  sanitary 
conditions  are  only  possible  with  efficient 
lighting.  Statutory  provisions  requiring 
adequate  and  suitable  lighting,  by  defining 
standards  for  factories  and  workshops,  are 
needed  for  the  employee  as  weU  as  to  in-* 
sure  a  satisfactory  quantity  and  quaUty 
of  output  of  work  for  the  employer.  The 
United  States,  France,  and  Belgium  are 
paying  considerable  attention  to  legisla- 
tion with  regard  to  these  questions. 

For  general  Ughting,  regulations  such  as 
the  following  should  be  adopted: 
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Foot  Candle  at  Horizontal 
Plane  of  Floor  Space 

1.  Over  working  areas,  without  prejudice  to 
that  required  fo'*  the  work  itself 0.25 

2.  In  all  parts  of  foimdries,  where  any  person 

is  liable  ordinarily  to  pass 0.40 

3.  In  all  parts  of  factories  and  workshops, 
where  any  person  is  liable  ordinarily  to  pass, 

and  not  covered  by  recommendation  (1)  .    0.10 

4.  In  all  open  places,  one  hour  after  sunset 
and  before  sunrise  where  persons  are  em- 
ployed, and  in  any  dangerous  parts  of  the 
regular  roads  or  approaches 0.05 

An  important  accessory  to  any  method 
of  lighting,  if  the  maximum  illumination 
is  to  be  obtained  therefrom,  is  the  color 
effects  in  the  room.  It  must  be  a  bril- 
liantly lighted  room  which  can  dispense 
with  additional  light  given  off  by  suitable 
reflecting  surfaces.  Light  colored  surfaces 
are  essential  to  obtain  full  value  for  ordi- 
nary lighting,  where  circumstances  are 
such  that  external  or  internal  conditions 
interfere  with  the  direct  light  from  the 
window.  In  addition  to  white  colored  in- 
teriors, all  obstructing  outside  surfaces 
should  also  be  white.  The  walls  of  dry 
areas  of  basements  should  be  sloped, 
whitened,  and  kept  constantly  clean. 

We  have  found  in  Sydney  that  prismatic 
glass  in  windows,  daylight  reflectors,  and 
even  prism  pavements  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. Borrowed  light  by  means  of  door 
panels  glazed  with  ground,  prismatic,  or, 
other  highly  reflective  glass,  are  now  fre- 
quently used  in  offices  and  factories.  Fan- 
lights for  darkened  stairways  are  also 
useful  and  should  never  be  obstructed  by 
so-called  ornamental  glazed  paper. 

Ventilation 

In  view  of  the  research  of  recent  years, 
the  whole  subject  of  ventilation  has  had 
to  be  recast.  Discomfort  with  consequent 
ill  health  from  lack  of  ventilation,  or 
rather  from  absence  of  perflation,  is  due  to 
the  retention  of  the  surplus  heat  of  the 
body  following  an  increase  in  the  tempera- 


ture and  relative  humidity  and  stagnation 
of  the  air.  The  change  which  renders  air 
unfit  for  human  beings  is  a  diminished  ca- 
pacity for  taking  up  heat,  which  is  brought 
about  by  an  increase  in  the  temperature 
and  in  the  amount  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the 
air.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  ventilate 
rooms,  not  because  of  the  excess  of  carbon 
dioxide  that  is  to  be  found  where  persons 
are  confined  in  an  enclosed  space,  not  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  oxygen,  not  primar- 
ily because  of  any  mythical  organic  poison, 
but  first  of  all  to  ehminate  the» superfluous 
heat  from  the  bodies  of  the  occupants. 
This  has  been  definitely  proved  by  recent 
investigations  and  experiments  by  Leonard 
Hill,  Haldane,  Flugge  and  others. 

Paul,  in  Flligge's  laboratory,  shut  himself 
in  a  glass  cabinet  and  breathed  the  same 
air  over  and  over  again  without  discomfort 
for  four  hours  when  the  temperature  was 
not  above  60°  F.  and  the  humidity  not 
above  72  per  cent,  of  saturation.  When 
the  temperature  was  raised  to  between 
68°  and  86°  F.  and  the  humidity  to  be- 
tween 72  per  cent,  and  90  per  cent.,  serious 
symptoms  appeared  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Paul  measured  the  surface  temperature  of 
his  body  and  found  that,  with  this  increase 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  tempera- 
ture of  his  body  had  increased.  Discomfort 
was  relieved  when  the  hot  air  of  the  experi- 
mental chamber,  otherwise  unaltered,  was 
set  in  movement  with  a  fan. 

Heat,  moisture,  and  absence  of  move- 
ment in  the  air  acting  on  the  skin  are  con- 
ditions which  have  to  be  prevented  in  order 
to  secure  efficient  ventilation.  The  air  in 
an  efficiently  ventilated  room,  therefore, 
must  have  sufficient  motion  without  caus- 
ing a  cliiHing  draught,  and  requires  con- 
stant change  to  prevent  stagnation  and 
over-hea  ing.  When  the  temperature  is 
too  high,  we  need  more  motion  or  a  larger 
air  supply  to  keep  the  body  cool.  When 
the  temperature  is  too  low,  we  need  less 
motion  or  less  supply  of  air  to  keep  the 
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body  warm.  This  is  entirely  a  surface  or 
skin  function  which  makes  the  provision  of 
ventilation  a  physical  and  not  a  chemical 
problem. 

In  certain  industries  dust  is  added  to 
the  air  and  mechanically  irritates  the 
breathing  mechanism,  as  in  quartz  mining 
and  file  making.  In  other  processes,  lead, 
mercury,  or  the  fumes  of  phosphorus  affect 
the  workers.  Dust  consisting  of  the  debris 
from  the  wear  and  tear  of  articles  in  use, 
products  of  combustion,  particles  from  the 
skin  and  from  the  streets,  all  add  to  the 
impurity  of  the  air  of  houses  and  factories. 
Thanks  to  wind,  rain,  and  sun,  however, 
the  atmosphere  in  our  towns  is  constantly 
being  purified. 

The  air  of  a  room  or  factory,  to  be  satis- 
factory, must  be  in  a  state  of  constant 
movement,  must  be  cool,  free  from  disease 
germs  and  dust  and,  above  all,  must  pos- 
sess a  proper  degree  of  relative  humidity. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  wet  bulb 
thermometer  reaches  78°  F.,  continuous 
work  becomes  impracticable,  and  at  88*^  F. 
it  becomes  impossible.  The  conversion  of 
the  indications  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb 
thermometer  into  the  mere  percentage  of 
humidity  which  might  be  comfortable  at 
60°  or  70°  would  be  horribly  oppressive  at 
80°  or  90°,  and  fatal  at  100°.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  30°  or  40°  such  a  humidity  would 
make  conditions  intolerably  chilly. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Haldane  relied  on  the  w^et  bulb 
readings  alone  and  proposed  70°  F.  wet 
bulb  as  the  desirable  maximum,  and  75^ 
as  the  temperature  which  should  not  be 
exceeded.  Although  this  is  a  more  satis- 
factory criterion  than  the  recording  of  the 
percentage  of  saturation,  a  still  more  satis- 
factory method  is  that  introduced  by  Mr. 
John  L.  Bruce  of  Sydney.  Mr.  Bruce 
found  that  while  a  wet  bulb  temperature  of 
70°  or  75°  is  not  oppressive  when  the  dry 
bulb  is  80°  or  90°,  yet  when  the  air  is  fully 
saturated  and  there  is  no  evaporation  — 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  dry  and  wet  bulb 


temperatures  are  identical  —  a  tempera- 
ture of  70°  is  very  oppressive,  and  a  temp- 
erature of  75°  almost  unendurable,  most 
muggy  and  oppressive. 

Mr.  Bruce  found  that  a  wet  and  dry 
bulb  thermometer  based  upon  a  constant 
dew  point  gave  comfortable  and  desirable 
conditions  at  all  dry  bulb  temperatures  in 
New  South  Wales.  So  long  as  the  dew 
point  did  not  rise  much  above  62°  F.  the 
conditions  were  not  unpleasant.  Even 
with  a  very  high  dry  bulb  temperature, 
bodily  vigor  was  not  impaired.  With  a 
dry  bulb  of  111°  and  a  wet  bulb  of  82°,  but 
with  the  dew  point  only  66°,  hard  work 
was  done  without  discomfort,  although  the 
air  was  burning  hot;  whereas  with  a  dry 
bulb  of  only  77°  and  a  wet  bulb  of  75°,  but 
with  the  dew  point  73.5°,  the  conditions 
were  depressing. 

The  table  of  permissible  dry  and  wet 
bulb  temperatures  in  the  New  South 
Wales  Factories  Act  of  1909,  as  fixed  by 
Mr.  Bruce,  was  based  upon  a  minimum 
dew  point  of  57°  and  a  maximum  of  67°. 
This  gives  a  mean  dew  point  of  62°  F.,  at 
which  temperature  saturated  air  is  neither 
muggy  nor  chilly.  When  the  dew  point  is 
from  70°  to  75°,  exertion  becomes  difficult, 
but  with  the  dew  point  near  62°,  even  with 
high  wet  and  dry  bulb  temperatures,  work 
can  be  carried  on  without  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Bruce's  records  show  that  the  com- 
fortable and  invigorating  conditions  of 
temperature  in  relation  to  moisture  in  the 
air  are  indicated  by  the  dew  point  rather 
than  by  any  mere  indication  of  the  wet 
bulb  or  of  the  dry  bulb  alone.  By  lines 
drawn  from  the  dry  bulb  thermometer 
scale  to  the  wet  bulb  scale,  in  such  a  way 
that  when  the  mercury  in  the  dry  and  wet 
bulb  thennometers  is  at  the  level  of  the 
corresponding  ends  of  the  line,  a  dew  point 
of  62°  is  indicated  on  an  instrument  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Bruce  and  made  by  Mr. 
Esdaile,  Hunter  St.,  Sydney.  By  this  in- 
strument the  ordinarv  individual  can  re- 
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cord  comfortable  conditions  of  temperature 
and  moisture,  and  can  regulate  mechan- 
ical ventilation  in  certain  industries  and 
factories  in  accordance  therewith. 

The  Factories  Act  requires  that  in  every 
factory  in  New  South  Wales  the  means  of 
ventilation,  warming  and  cooling,,  to  be 
prbvided  and  maintained,  shall  be  such  as 
to  keep  the  humidity  and  temperature  of 
the  air  during  working  hours  within  the 
proportions  of  temperature  in  relation  to 
moisture  shown  in  Table  1.     The  relative 

TABLE  1.  — RELATIVE  DRY  AND  WET  BULB 

TEMPERATLTRES  REQUIRED  BY  THE  NEW 

SOUTH  WALES  FACTORIES  ACT 


Dry  Bulb  Thermom- 
eter Showing  Air 
Temperature  in 
Degrees  Fahrenheit 

Corresponding  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer 

Showing  Humidity  in  Air 

Minimum                         Maximum 

Fahrenheit                         Fahrenheit 

40 

35 

37 

50 

44 

47 

60 

53 

53 

65 

60 

61 

70 

63 

68 

72 

64 

69 

75 

65 

70 

80 

67 

73 

85 

68 

73J 

90 

69} 

74 

95 

71 

75 

100 

73 

76 

105 

74 

771 

110 

75 

78i 

115 

76i 

80 

120 

77J 

81 

maximum  temperatm'es  of  the  wet  bulb 
thermometer  must  never  be  exceeded 
within  the  factory  or  shop  except  when 
the  humidity  in  the  fresh  open  air  sur- 
rounding the  factory  or  shop  is  so  excessive 
that  it  shows  an  increase  in  those  relative 
temperatures.  On  such  occasions  the  wet 
bulb  temperature  within  the  factory  may 
be  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as 
that  shown  by  the  open  air.  If  for  any 
special  manufacturing  process  or  storage 
purpose  any  occupier  desires  the  air  in  his 
factory  workshop  to  be  saturated  with 
moisture  beyond  the  proportions  shown 
by  the  relative  temperatures  given  in 
Table  1,  he  must  make  written  apphcation 


to  the  Minister  for  special  permission  to 
do  so,  specifying  the  conditions  as  to  tem- 
p)erature  and  moisture  which  he  desires. 

The  only  case  of  exemption  imder  the 
Factories  Act  in  New  South  Wales,  in 
which  the  relative  maximum  temperature 
of  the  wet  bulb  thermometer  is  permitted 
to  be  exceeded,  is  in  a  large  tobacco  factory. 
This  factory,  one  of  the  most  up-to-date 
in  Australia,  with  a  large  amount  of  win- 
dow V  space,  requires  for  manufacturing 
purposes  an  even,  moist  temperature.  In 
hot  weather,  when  northwest  winds  pre- 
vail, windows  can  be  freely  opened,  but 
when  the  dry,  westerly  winds  are  blowing,^ 
the  means  of  ventilation  cannot  be  fully 
utilized,  as  the  leaf  becomes  too  dry  to 
handle  readily.  Readings  taken  by  Miss 
Harriott,  Senior  Inspector,  with  a  wet  and 
dry  bulb  thermometer,  showed  that  the 
hmnidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  "roll- 
ing" department  sUghtly  exceeded  that 
allowed  by  the  Factories  Act.  I  was  there- 
fore called  in  to  investigate,  and  at  my 
recommendation  a  certificate  was  given 
permitting  the  company  to  vary  the  tem- 
perature of  the  wet  bulb  in  the  "rolling" 
department,  so  long  as  it  did  not  exceed 
by  more  than  3°  the  temperature  indicated 
in  the  regulation.  This  company  is  prob- 
ably the  best  exponent  of  welfare  work 
among  employees,  in  New  South  Wales^ 
and  only  avails  itself  of  the  concession 
when  exceptional  weather  conditions  ren- 
der it  necessary. 

For  natural  ventilation  the  rule  is  gen- 
erally laid  down  that  openings  for  the  exit 
of  foul  air  should  average  24  square  inches, 
for  each  individual.  Where  the  openings 
for  fresh  air  are  larger  than  those  for  the 
exit  of  foul  air,  and  are  placed  5  or  6  feet 
from  the  floor,  possibilities  of  draught  are 
minimized.  Hitherto,  sufficient  use  has 
not  been  made  of  the  natural  ventilation 
obtained  by  leaving  a  space  between  the 
upper  portion  of  the  wall  and  the  roof  of 
buildings.    It  is  a  good  rule,  in  factories,  to 
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invest  one  person  with  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  windows  are  kept  open  and 
of  prohibiting  the  closing  of  windows  ex- 
cept to  prevent  rain  or  dust  from  driving 
into  the  room.  With  this  proviso,  in  most 
cases  natural  ventilation  should  be  suflS- 
cient,  except  on  days  with  relatively  high 
humidity,  when  it  is  necessary  to  supple- 
ment it  by  mechanical  movement  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  by  electric  fans. 

The  difficulty  of  ventilating  factories, 
largely  due  to  the  accumulation  of  pockets 
of  foul  air,  especially  toward  the  center  of 
large  rooms,  can  only  be  entirely  satisfac- 
torily removed  by  mechanical  means,  the 
best  of  which  appears  to  be  a  combination 
of  the  plenum  and  vacuum  systems.  Where 
there  is  special  risk  from  dust,  fumes,  or 
gases,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment, strong  exhausts  and  hoods  are  neces- 
sary at  the  points  of  production. 

Modem  factory  managers  who  have 
studied  the  recent  investigations  of  the 
Munitions  Health  Committee  must  realize 
that  the  better  the  ventilation  the  better 
the  health  of  the  employees  and  the  better 
the  work  performed. 

Hours  of  Labor  and  Health 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  earlier  years 
of  the  War,  when  it  was  necessary  in  Eng- 
land to  concentrate  on  the  organization  of 
mimition  works,  was  that  for  a  time,  by 
mutual  agreement  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees, the  restrictions  as  to  hours  of  work 
were  withdrawn,  and  men,  women,  young 
persons,  boys  and  girls,  all  worked  at  high 
pressure,  the  stimulus  of  national  neces- 
sity being  backed  up  by  high  remuneration. 
What  was  the  result?  It  was  found  that 
such  extensive  concentration  on  work  for 
long  hours  did  not  pay  and  that  Sunday 
labor,  that  is,  the  lack  of  one  day's  rest  in 
seven  also  did  not  pay. 

Certain  employers  who  kept  a  careful 
record  found  that  output  not  only  was  not 


increased  by  the  seven-day  working  week,^ 
but  that  it  actually  declined  after  the  first 
few  months.  The  six-day  working  week 
was  then  restored.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  considerable  increase j^  of 
overtime  was  telling  on  the  workers,  as 
evidenced  by  the  amount  of  lost  time  from 
sickness.  With  improved  management  of 
the  factories,  it  was  soon  reahzed  that 
more  work  was  actually  done  in  an  eight- 
hour  day  than  in  a  ten-hour  day. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  by  the 
Scientific  Research  Committee  appointed 
to  review  the  opepations  of  munition  work- 
ers, and  the  collection  of  data  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  fatigue,  showed  that  the  out- 
put in  certain  industries  followed  the  same 
curve  as  that  of  a  muscle  stimulated  by  a 
galvanic  current.  It  was  found  that,  just 
as  nature  observes  rhythm  and  prescribes- 
periods  of  rest,  so,  in  order  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum efficiency  in  industry,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  as  closely  as  possible  the  pre-, 
vention  of  excessive  fatigue  beyond  the 
point  recoverable  by  a  reasonable  period 
of  rest.  The  old  adage  of  "all  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy"  was  again 
exemplified  in  industry.  It  was  foimd  that 
in  mechanical  industries  the  output  in- 
creased at  a  certain  period  of  the  day  and 
then  dechned;  then  increased  again,  after 
an  interval  for  a  meal,  then  dechned;  and, 
in  some  industries,  then  increased  for  the 
last  hour  in  an  eight-hour'  day,  but  in  a 
ten-hour  day  steadily  dechned.  Another 
interesting  point  noted  was  that  where 
there  was  machinery  the  incidence  of  ac- 
cidents increased  as  the  period  of  fatigue 
was  reached. 

The  Industrial  Fatigue  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Council  of  National  De- 
fence, after  an  elaborate  investigation  by 
the  Division  of  Scientific  Research  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  discover  in  mu- 
nitions factories  the  conditions  under  which 
a  maximum  continuous  output  might  be 
obtained,  discovered  that  while  it  is  often 
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possible  to  increase  output  temporarily  by 
increasing  the  work  of  the  employee,  if  he 
be  overworked,  the  output  soon  falls  off. 
Such  a  method  quickly  defeats  itself  and 
is  not  profitable  in  the  long  run.  Given 
adequate  equipment  and  administration  of 
the  plant  with  a  proper  spirit  among  em- 
ployees, fatigue  was  found  to  be  the  great- 
est single  obstacle  to  a  maximum  output. 
Fatigue  diminishes  output  both  directly 
and  also  indirectly  by  increasing  accidents, 
sickness  and  the  proportion  of  spoiled  w^ork. 

In  addition  to  the  mere  recording  of  a 
falling  off  of  output  per  individual  per 
hour,  day,  or  week  —  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  working  period  —  the  com- 
paring of  averages  per  hour  under  different 
schedules  of  work,  and  the  estimating  of 
the  fall  in  the  amount  of  electrical  or  other 
power  consumed  due  to  other  causes  than 
temporary  stoppage,  of  the  amount  of 
spoiled  work,  and  of  the  number  of  ab- 
sences from  accidents  and  sickness,  various 
tests  of  fatigue  were  supplied  by  investi- 
gators in  the  laboratory  and  applied  to  in- 
dustries. These  tests  concern  the  muscles, 
the  nervous -system,  sight,  hearing,  and 
certain  chemical  changes  within  the  body. 
Consideration  was  also  given  to  the  living 
conditions  of  the  workers  and  to  their 
habits  as  to  recreation  outside  the  factories, 
although  fatigue  due  to  outside  conditions 
is  obviously  less  easily  controlled  than  that 
caused  by  work  inside  the  factory. 

The  introduction  of  obligatory  resting 
periods  during  a  working  spell  is  well  illus- 
trated in  Australian  Shearing  Sheds  by  the 
"Smoke  O."  You  must  have  often  read 
during  the  War  that  so  and  so  did  excep- 
tional service  for  a  continuous  period  under 
heavy  fire,  etc.,  for  forty-eight  or  seventy- 
two  hours.  With  regard  to  stretcher 
bearers,  one  read  of  men  being  continuously 
on  duty  for  days  during  a  heavy  engage- 
ment. My  experience  was  that  such  over- 
work did  not  pay  as  the  men  speedily 
became  fatigued.     Therefore,  when  I  was 


put  in  charge  of  the  evacuation  of  wounded 
of  the  Third  Australian  Division  for  the 
Battle  of  Messines,  and  had  to  plan  for  the 
removal  of  the  wounded  from  four  Regi- 
mental Aid  Posts,  I  made  arrangements 
to  work  in  shifts  the  308  stretcher  bearers 
of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  Field 
Ambulances  who  were  at  my  disposal.  I 
insisted  on  half  the  men  resting'  for  the 
first  twelve  hours  after  zero,  the  moment  of 
attack.  Consequently,  after  twelve  hours 
of  strenuous  work  we  had  a  fresh  group  of 
men  to  carry  on.  Then,  after  the  second 
twelve  hours,  those  not  casualties  in  the 
first  group  were  able  to  carry  on,  and  in 
this  way  we  managed  to  keep  up  the  work 
for  six  days  and  nights. 

It  was  also  found  during  the  War  that  a 
five  minutes'  halt  for  a  breathing  spell  at 
the  end  of  each  hour  of  marching  was  an 
advantage  for  both  man  and  beast. 

It  was  the  experience  in  American  fac- 
tories, likewise,  that  five-minute  resting 
periods  in  a  working  spell,  or,  where  this 
was  not  possible,  a  single  recess  of  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes'  duration,  increased  the 
output,  especially  if  a  cup  of  cocoa  or  milk 
was  served  to  the  worker.  The  resulting 
increased  efficiency  yielded  equal,  if  not 
greater  output. 

The  introduction  of  variety  into  work 
also  diminishes  fatigue.  Anyone  who  has 
seen  a  girl  labelling  tins,  wrapping  up  soap, 
or  performing  some  other  mechanical  work, 
can  realize  that  if  she  were  trained  to  do 
some  alternative  process  so  that  she  could 
temporarily  interchange  work  with  an- 
other girl,  fatigue  could  be  diminished 
without  lessening  output. 

Adjusting  the  Speed. — When  a  single 
motor  operates  a  number  of  machines  the 
speed  may  more  easily  be  adjusted  to  the 
average  pace  if  an  exceptionally  fast  or 
slow  worker  is  transferred  to  another  job, 
in  order  that  the  same  rhythm  may  be  se- 
cured throughout  the  squad.  Fatigue  is 
least  when  the  customarv  rhvthm  is  main- 
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tained,  and  the  output  may  be  twice  as 
great  as  when  the  speed  is  a  little  slower  or 
a  little  faster  than  this  customary  rhythm. 
It  was  noticeable  in  Lever  Bros,  works  at 
Balmain,  Sydney,  that  the  incentive  of 
piece  rates  in  certain  branches  kept  up  a 
high  rate  of  output. 

Omitting  Unnecessary  Motion,  —  It  was 
also  noticeable  at  Lever's  works  that  the 
placing  of  the  packages,  which  the  workers 
had  to  handle,  at  a  convenient  height  and 
distance  from  their  hands  prevented  un- 
rhythmical, unnecessary  motions  or  undue 
muscular  exertion,  and  thus  caused  the 
work  to  be  done  automatically  with  the 
least  possible  waste  of  energy  and  time. 

Alternating  Day  and  Night  Work,  —  The 
British  Health  of  Munition  Workers'  Com- 
mittee, after  a  careful  statistical  study  of 
output,  found  that  where  the  same  night 
shift  continued  in  employment  the  total 
output  was  less  than  where  there  was  an 
alternation  of  day  and  night  work.  This 
was  true  of  both  men  and  women.  The 
alternating  periods  of  night  work  should 
not,  however,  be  less  than  one  month  in 
duration,  as  frequent  changes  of  habit 
might  be  deleterious  to  health. 

With  regard  to  the  workers  in  the  cleans- 
ing department  of  the  Sydney  City  Council 
we  find  that  it  is  advisable  periodically  to 
change  men  on  the  night  shift  to  day  work 
and  vice  versa  as  a  means  of  keeping  down 
loss  through  sickness,  especially  neuras- 
thenia, gastritis,  and  bronchitis. 

Adjusting  Hours  of  Work,  —  The  British 
Health  of  Munition  Workers'  Committee 
found  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  recommend 
a  uniform  day  for  all  kinds  of  work.  The 
most  profitable  duration  of  the  working 
period  for  women  and  boys,  even  when 
employed  on  shift  work,  was  found  to  be 
less  than  for  men.  It  is  obvious  that  a  man 
can  do  more  work  in  two  hours  than  in  one 
hour,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
he  can  do  more  work  in  twelve  hours  than 
in  ten  hours,  or  more  in  ten  hours  than  in 


eight  hours,  or  in  some  arduous  occupa- 
tions, more  in  eight  hours  than  in  six  hours, 
over  a  lengthened  period.  Whenever  the 
work  is  of  such  duration  as  to  cause  pro- 
nounced fatigue,  it  has  been  shown  again 
and  again  that  after  some  time  shortening 
the  working  period  actually  increases  the 
amount  of  work  done. 

A  granite-cutting  company  found  that 
"the  same  man  under  identically  the  same 
conditions  accomplished  more  of  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  work  when  he  was  work- 
ing nine  houts  than  he  did  when  he  was 
working  ten  hours.  And  again,  when  the 
hours  were  reduced  to  eight  hours,  this 
same  man  accomplished  still  more  in  an 
eight-hour  day  than  he  did  in  a  nine-hour 
day,  or  a  considerable  amount  more  than 
he  did  when  the  day  was  ten  hours  long." 

In  one  English  munition  factory  the 
average  weekly  hours  of  men  sizing  fuse 
bodies  were  reduced  from  58.2  to  5L2  with 
a  total  increase  of  output  of  21  per  cent. 
Another  munition  factory  —  one  of  the 
largest  in  England  during  the  War,  employ- 
ing 70,000  workers  —  gave  its  employees  a 
whole  holiday  on  Saturday  instead  of  a 
half  day,  owing  to  numerous  absences  from 
work.  As  a  result,  the  absences  were  di- 
minished by  50  per  cent.,  and  consequently 
the  firm  has  continued  the  custom. 

Although  the  abolition  of  Saturday  work 
among  the  3,000  employees  of  the  Sydney 
City  Council  is  only  a  recent  venture,  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  never  have  I  had 
so  few  men  reporting  sick  as  during  the 
last  eight  weeks.  Thus,  the  saving  in 
money  in  paying  men  during  absence  from 
sickness,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  Sydney 
City  Council,  may  in  the  end  pay  for  this 
innovation  which  is  so  much  appreciated 
by  both  the  indoor  and  outdoor  workers. 
The  fact  that  a  man  knows  that  he  has  two 
days'  leisure  at  the  end  of  the  week  often 
makes  him  remain  at  his  job  until  Friday; 
moreover,  for  the  same  reason,  men  now 
come  up  on  Friday  to  sign  on  again  to  start 
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work  on  the  following  Monday  instead  of 
waiting  until  9  o'clock  on  Monday  morn- 
ing for  medical  examination,  which  would 
generally  mean  that  they  could  not  start 
work  until  Tuesday. 

Avoiding  Overtime.  —  If  the  usual  day's 
work  stops  just  short  of  undue  fatigue, 
overtime  means  overwork.  Overtime  work 
is  apt  to  result  in  an  increased  amount  of 
spoiled  work  and  in  lessened  output,  as 
well  as  in  an  increased  number  of  absences 
on  subsequent  days,  and  is,  consequently, 
improfitable,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
increased  rate  of  wages  that  must  be  paid. 

It  has  been  very  noticeable  to  me,  espe- 
cially in  the  Electric  Lighting  Department 


of  the  Sydney  City  Coimcil,  where,  owing 
to  certain  circumstances,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  men  to  work  considerable  amounts 
of  overtime  and  in  some  cases  to  do  double 
shifts,  that  we  have  had  a  number  of  cases 
of  neurasthenia  and  gastritis,  especially  in 
the  summer  months.  In  some  cases  men 
were  absent  through  sickness,  largely  the 
result  of  over-fatigue,  treble  and  quadruple 
the  time  they  worked  overtime.  Overtime 
should  only  be  resorted  to  in  exceptional 
emergencies  and  even  then  not  for  many 
days  in  succession.  Even  in  agricultural 
work,  a  tired  worker  who  has  not  had  time 
to  recuperate  cannot  do  himself  or  his 
employer  justice. 
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Industbial  Fatigue  and  Efficiency.  By  H.  M. 
Vernon,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Investigator  for  the  Indus- 
trial Fatigue  Research  Board;  Late  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Cloth.  Pp.  264  with 
index.  London:  George  Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd.; 
New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1921. 

This  book  constitutes  a  thorough  discussion 
of  our  field  knowledge  of  industrial  fatigue. 
It  is  not  concerned  with  laboratory  material, 
but  has  been  compiled  with  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  significance  of  laboratory 
results. 

The  opening  chapter  gives  the  author's 
conception  of  the  problem.  He  accepts  fa- 
tigue as  the  necessary  result  of  work  and 
considers  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  in- 
dustrial hygiene  one  should  search  first  of 
all  for  evidence  as  to  whether  the  ''fatigue 
induced  by  an  industrial  occupation  has 
an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  health  of 
the  worker.''  It  is  recognized  that  effects 
on  health  may  take  weeks,  months  or  even 
years  to  appear,  and  that  consequently  the 
essential  problem  of  industrial  fatigue  is 
most  diflScult.  As  a  second  and  somewhat 
less  important  endeavor,  search  should  be 
made  for  sources  of  ''unnecessary  fatigue." 
It  is  clearly  unwise  to  add  useless  dissipa- 
tion of  energy  to  the  routine  of  daily  labor. 
Such  a  point  of  view  has  nothing  to  do  with 
requiring  an  honest  day's  work.  It  simply 
means  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
increase  productivity  through  conservation 
of  unnecessary  labor. 

The  author  regards  it  as  highly  improbable 
that  any  single  test  will  ever  give  valid  meas- 
urements of  fatigue  in  diverse  occupations 
and,  as  a  consequence,  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "the  only  satisfactory  test  at  pres- 
ent available  is  one  based  on  the  perform- 
ance of  the  operation  itself." 

In  studjdng  different  operations  the  work- 
ing capacity  has  been  measured  in  terms  of 
hourly,  daily  and  weekly  periods  in  many 
different  industries  and  under  varied  hours 
of  work,  rest  periods,  etc.  Chapters  con- 
cerned with  such  data  are  followed  by  others 
upon  lost  time  and  its  causation,  the  pre- 
vention of  industrial  accidents,  and  factory 
conditions.  The  introduction  to  the  final 
chapter  on  practical  conclusions  sums  up  the 


attitude  which  in  a  general  way  governs  the 
presentation  of  the  material:  "Up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  fatigue  is  a  natural  physiological 
condition,  which  is  inevitably  incurred  as 
the  result  of  industrial  work,  and  it  does 
good  rather  than  harm  to  the  worker.  Be- 
yond this  point  it  becomes  pathological  and 
acts  injuriously  upon  him,  but  the  pathologi- 
cal condition  arises  so  gradually  out  of  the 
physiological,  and  the  evil  effects  produced  at 
first  may  be  so  slight,  that  it  is  often  quite 
impossible  to  put  a  finger  on  the  line  of  de- 
marcation. Often  one  can  judge  only  by 
the  cumulative  effects  of  the  over-fatigue, 
which  may  take  weeks,  months,  or  even  years, 
to  reveal  themselves  beyond  question,  and 
then  it  may  be  too  late  to  effect  a  remedy. 
Hence  the  employer  of  labour  who  wishes 
to  avoid  all  industrial  conditions  which  in- 
jure the  health  of  his  employees,  and  the  in- 
vestigator who  wishes  to  advise  on  the  means 
of  attaining  this  end,  often  have  to  act,  or 
suggest  action,  on  general  principles.  They 
may  not  be  able  to  adduce  specific  reasons 
which  can  be  substantiated  by  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  industry  or  occupation  under  con- 
sideration. .  .Let  the  conditions  suggested  by 
a  study  of  other  industries  be  adopted.  Some 
of  them  can  be  followed  boldly  and  without 
question,  whilst  others,  about  which  less  cer- 
tainty exists,  should  be  pursued  cautiously, 
in  gradual  stages.  Let  the  effects  of  such 
changed  conditions  be  carefully  studied,  not 
for  a  few  weeks  only  but  for  many  months, 
till  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  That 
is  to  say,  every  substantial  change  in  indus- 
trial conditions  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an 
experiment,  the  effects  of  which  should  be 
carefully  ascertained,  not  only  because  of 
their  immediate  interest  to  the  employer  who 
has  made  them,  but  because  they  concern 
everyone  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  industry  in  question,  and  to  a  less  ex- 
tent those  connected  with  other  industries. 
The  secret  of  progress  in  the  science  of  in- 
dustrial fatigue  is  the  adoption  of  the  experi- 
mental method,  and  the  rate  of  progress  de- 
pends very  largely  on  the  interest  and  co-op.* 
oration  of  employers."  This  point  of  view 
has  often  been  lacking  both  in  the  collection 
and  presentation  of  data  upon  industrial  fa- 
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tigue.  The  subject  is  so  closely  bound  with 
economic  and  sociological  questions  as  to 
cause  investigators  to  look  for  certain  things 
rather  than  to  view  the  problem  with  the  de- 
tachment it  requires. 

Dr.  Vernon  ^s  book  will  serve  as  a  useful 
text  for  all  those  who  are  teaching  this  sub- 
ject   to    st^udents    of    college    and    graduate 


grade.  Many  references  are  given,  and  in- 
dexing is  fairly  complete.  A  most  commend- 
able feature  is  found  in  the  close  proximity 
of  charts  and  tables  to  the  text  discussing 
them.  It  is  seldom  that  one  finds  a  volume 
in  w^hich  this  desirable  feature  of  successful 
printing  is  so  well  arranged. — C  K,  Drinker, 
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Public  Health  and  Hygiene.  In  Contributions 
by  Eminent  Authoritiee.  Edited  by  William  Hal- 
lock  Park,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and 
Hygiene,  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Med- 
ical CoUege,  and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  La- 
boratories of  the  I>epartment  of  Health,  New  York 
City.  Cloth.  Pp.  8&4,  with  Ulustrations  and  index. 
Philadelphia  and  New  York :  Lea  &  Febiger,  1920. 

Essentials  of  Laboratoby  Diagnosis.  De- 
signed for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Francis 
Ashley    Faught,    M.D.,    formerly   Director   of   the 


Laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine and  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  Medlco-Chirurgical  Collie,  etc.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Seventh  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edi- 
tion. Cloth.  Pp.  523,  with  illustrations  and  index. 
Philadelphia:    F.  A.   Davis  Company,   1921. 

IUngworm  and  Its  Successful  Treatment.  By 
John  P.  Turner,  M.D.,  Medical  Inspector  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Cloth,  Pp.  62,  with 
index,  foreword,  introduction  and  illustrations. 
Philadelphia :  F.  A.  Davis  Company,  1921. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION   OF  INDUSTRIAL  PHYSICIANS' 

AND    SURGEONS 

Officers  of  the  Association 
President  2nd  Vice-President 

Dr.  C.  E.  Ford  Dr.  L».  A.  Shoudy 

General  Chemical  Company  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 

New  York  City  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

1st  Vice-President  Secretary-Treasurer 

Dr.  C.  F.  N.  Schram  Dr.  Wm.  Alfred  Sawyer 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company  Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Beloit,  Wis.  »43  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

One  thousand  members  by  May,  1922 — this  is  the  goal  which  the  American  Associ- 
ation OF  Industrial  Physicians  and  SuRGf:oNs  has  set  for  itself  in  its  present  member- 
ship campaign. 

Can  You  as  a  physician  afford  not  to  be   interested  in  IndustriaLt  Medicine? 

If  you  are  holding  an  industrial  position,  however  important,  however  small,  you  will 
get  more  out  of  it  and  put  more  into  it  if  you  belong  to  the  American  Association  op 
Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons.    This  Association  can  serve  you — 

1.  In  the  study  and  discussion  of  problems,  national  in  scope,  peculiar  to  the  practice 
of  industrial  medicine  and  surgery. 

2.  To  develop  methods  adapted  to  the  conservation  of  health  among  workers  in  the 
industries. 

3.  To  promote  a  more  general  understanding  of  the  purposes  and  results  of  the 
medical  care  of  employees. 

4.  To  unite  into  one  organization  members  of  the  medical  profession  specializing  in 
industrial  medicine  and  surgery  for  their  mutual  advancement  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession. 

MEMBERSHIP  from  now  until  the  close  of  our  fiscal  year,  May  1,  1923,  will  cost  you 
only  $6.00.    Yearly  dues  are  $5.00. 

There  are  three  classes  of  membership — ^Active,  Associate,  and  Honorary. 

Active  Members,  Physicians  who  are  actively  engaged  part  or  full  time  in  the  prac- 
tice of  industrial  medicine  and  surgery,  or  who  are  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
industrial  medical  problems. 

Associate  Members,  Physicians  interested  in  industrial  medicine.  (Entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Association  except  voting  and  holding  office.) 

Honorary  Members.  Persons  who  have  contributed  distinguished  service  to  the  ob- 
jects for  which  the  Association  stands. 

Membership  entitles  you  to:  (a)  Our  official  journal.  The  Nation's  Health,  which 
contains  full  reports  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  together  with  other  interesting 
articles  on  industrial  medicine.  (b)  Bi-monthly  abstracts  of  current  industrial 
medical  literature,  (c)  Reports  and  digests  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  industrial 
work. 

Remember  the  Date  op  the  Annual  Meeting,  May  22,  23,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(The  same  week  as  the  A.M. A.  Meeting.) 
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CENSUS  OP  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  WORKERS 


All  industrial  physicians  and  surgeons, 
industrial  nurses,  and  other  persons  engaged 
in  industrial  health  work  are  to  be  included 
in  the  census  of  safety  and  health  workers 
now  being  taken  by  the  National  Safety 
Council  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Although 
health  work  in  industry,  along  with  safety, 
has  made  great  strides  in  the  past  few  years, 
it  is  not  at  present  known  how  many  persons 
are  engaged  in  either  of  these  activities,  who 
they  are,  or  where  they  are  located.  This  is 
the  first  time  an  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  list  all  the  industrial  safety  and  health 
workers.  Public  safety  workers  will  also  be 
included  in  the  census. 

It  is  believed  that  the  results  of  the  census 
will  give  a  good  indication  of  how  extensive 
the  safety  and  health  activities  now  being 
carried  on  are.  The  census  will  include  not 
only  members  and  employees  of  members  of 
the  National  Safety  Council,  but  all  persons 
engaged  in  industrial  safety  and  health  work 
whether  connected  with  the  Council  in  any 
way  or  not.  The  Council  has  almost  as  deep 
an  interest  in  industrial  health  work  as  in 
accident  prevention,  and  is  very  closely  al- 
lied with  the  American  Association  of  Indus- 
trial Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Many  health 
workers   and   companies   employing   health 


workers  are  numbered  among  the  Council's 
membership. 

Industry  in  general  and  the  nation  at  large 
will  profit  from  the  results  of  this  census. 
It  will  enable  the  Council  to  find  quickly 
speakers  on  industrial  and  public  safety  for 
any  occasion  in  any  locality;  authors  for 
special  articles  on  accident  prevention ;  writ- 
ers of  safety  text-books;  lecturers  on  acci- 
dent prevention  and  industrial  health  work 
for  universities  and  colleges.  The  Council  at 
present  continually  receives  requests  from 
industrial  companies,  municipalities,  civic  as- 
sociations, clubs,  schools,  colleges,  and  other 
organizations  for  help  in  finding  speakers  or 
writers  on  safety  subjects.  The  census  rec- 
ords will  greatly  increase  the  facilities  of  the 
Council  for  filling  such  requests. 

Every  reader  of  this  publication  who  is 
professionally  engaged  in  industrial  or  pub- 
lic accident  prevention  or  industrial  health 
work  —  whether  he  is  devoting  all  or  only- 
part  of  his  time  to  accident  prevention  —  is 
urged  to  assist  in  the  taking  of  this  census 
by  sending  to  the  National  Safety  Council, 
168  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  his 
name  and  the  other  data  requested  in  the 
Council's  census  form,  which  follows: 


Name  ^ 

Company  or  organization . 
City ^ 


.State.. 


Nature  of  company's  business 

Is  safety  your  principal  work? 

Please  check  other  activities  you  engage  in : 
Fire  protection 
Health  and  sanitation 
Workmen's  compensation  and  claims 
General  executive   (such  as  manager 
or  superintendent) 
How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  position! 

Technical  or  other  special  education! „ 

Signed 

Title 


Engineering  (other  than  safety) 

Legal 

Insurance 

Welfare  Educational 

Industrial  relations 
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ADEQUATE  INDUSTRIAL  MEDICAL  SERVICE  FOR  THE  SMALL 

PLANT* 

Carey  P.  McCord,  M.D. 

AND 

Dorothy  K.  Minster 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


IN  the  usual  industrial  city,  the  aggre- 
gate  of  workers  employed  in  small 
plants  exceeds  the  number  employed  in 
the  larger  plants  of  500  or  more  workers. 
In  Hamilton  County  (the  county  in 
which  Cincinnati  is  situated),  there  are, 
under  normal  industrial  conditions,  ap- 
proximately 3,000  factories,  of  which 
number  about  2,600  have  less  than  100 
employees.  Less  than  twenty  of  the 
county's  factories  employ  1,000  or  more 
persons.  Of  the  county's  industrial  pop- 
ulation less  than  5  per  cent,  receive  ade- 
quate industrial  health  supervision. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  high  percent- 
age of  industries  which  are  too  small  to 
warrant  a  full-time  physician,  and  in 
which,  consequently,  medical  work  is 
usually  limited  to  the  care  of  emergen- 
cies. Such  services  are  ordinarily  ob- 
tained by  sending  the  injured  or  sick 
person  to  find  some  neighborhood  physi- 
cian or,  in  extreme  emergency,  by  call- 
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ing  in  to  the  plant  any  available  neigh- 
borhood physician.  These  physicians 
may  be  well  qualified  to  take  care  of  the 
medical  or  surgical  condition  but  very 
obviously  they  do  not  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  patient  as  an  employee  or 
of  the  manufacturer,  in  that  they  are  not 
industrial  physicians,  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  trades  processes  and  industrial 
health  hazards,  and  their  services,  how- 
ever excellent,  only  care  for  the  unneces- 
sary by-product  of  bad  plant  conditions. 
It  is  common  knowledge  to  the  indus- 
trial physician  and  the  industrial  hy- 
gienist  that  the  small  plant  proportion- 
ally harbors  a  far  greater  quantity  and 
diversity  of  health  and  safety  hazards 
than  the  large  plant.  Two  examples 
now  cited  should  be  obvious  and  con- 
vincing. The  plant  of  500  employees  is 
warranted  in  the  installation  of  a  water 
cooling  system  with  automatic  tempera- 
ture control,  with  drinking  fountains, 
suitably  placed  each  to  accommodate 
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about  thirty  employees.  The  plant  of 
seventy-five  employees  is,  however,  rare- 
ly justified  in  this  considerable  outlay 
and  resorts  to  the  use  of  various  types 
of  coolers — a  practice  which  increases 
the  probability  of  the  common  drinking 
cup,  harmful  low  temperature  of  water, 
etc.  In  the  large  metal  trades  plants  the 
hazard  from  cutting  fluids  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  by  sterilization  of 
the  cutting  compound  and  by  the  re- 
moval of  metallic  particles  through  cen- 
trifugalization  or  magnetization.  In  the 
small  machine  shop  the  hazard  to  the  in- 
dividual from  cutting  fluids  is  just  as 
great,  but  the  considerable  expense  en- 
tailed in  such  installation  is  usually  re- 
garded as  excessive. 

Methods  of  Extending  Medical  Ser- 
vice TO  the  Small  Plant 

Both  the  manufacturer  and  his  em- 
ployees share  in  the  tremendous  values 
derived  from  a  factory  medical  depart- 
ment that  regularly  serves  all  employees 
in  any  sickness  or  injury,  throws  around 
them  healthy  work  conditions,  educates 
them  in  safety  measures,  and  places 
them  on  jobs  for  which  they  are  physi- 
cally and  mentally  suited.  Because  of 
these  immediate  returns,  the  medical  de- 
partment justifies  and  pays  for  itself 
year  by  year.  This  very  fact  of  self- 
maintenance  clothes  industrial  medicine 
with  extraordinary  significance  as  a 
measure  for  the  general  betterment  of 
community  health.  It  is  to  be  recog- 
nized that,  if  full  returns  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  constructive  type  of 
health  work,  means  must  be  found  for 
the  institution  of  the  right  kind  and  the 
right  quantity  of  health  conservation 
into  the  great  number  of  small  plants. 
The  extension  of  this  type  of  work  into 
small  plants,  however,  is  a  problem  in 
industrial  medicine  not  as  yet  solved. 


In  the  consideration  of  these  needed  ser- 
vices, three  approaches  have  been  pro- 
posed: 

First,  the  utilization  on  a  full-time 
basis  of  a  physician  not  only  for  medical 
work  but  for  such  other  activities  as  em- 
ployment management,  safety  supervi- 
sion and  personnel  work.  The  assump- 
tion of  all  these  duties  by  one  person 
usually  warrants  the  small  plant  in  se- 
curing a  high  type  of  physician.  This 
proposed  approach  is  manifestly  meri- 
torious but  is  largely  impossible  through 
the  fact  that  there  are  few  physicians 
properly  qualified  in  the  several  special- 
ties mentioned. 

Second,  in  some  localities  attempts 
have  been  made  to  solve  this  matter 
through  the  association  of  several  closely 
situated  factories,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  dispensary  and  of  employ- 
ing an  industrial  physician  and  such 
other  personnel  as  may  be  required  to 
render  health  supervision  to  the  several 
factories,  participating  on  a  pro  rata 
basis.  In  actual  practice,  this  method 
has  been  successfully  applied  in  a  few 
instances.  In  other  instances,  it  has 
failed  as  the  result  of  unequal  amount 
of  co-operation  from  the  plants  partici- 
pating. 

Third,  another  approach  is  to  be 
found  in  the  association  of  a  group  of  in- 
dustrial physicians,  hygienists,  safety 
engineers,  statisticians,  etc.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  to  small  plants  the 
right  type  of  medical  supervision  in 
quarttities  proportional  to  their  needs. 
Such  an  organization  daily  and  regu- 
larly spends  a  certain  fixed  time  in  the 
several  plants.  For  emergencies,  ser- 
vices may  be  had  at  the  plant  by  com- 
municating with  the  emergency  physi- 
cian held  in  reserve  for  just  such  pur- 
poses. Sanitary  and  safety  investiga- 
tions are  conducted  at  such  intervals  as 
may  be  deemed  desirable  from  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  conditions  obtaining  in  the  sev- 
eral plants.  This  method  has  the  advan- 
tage of  supplying  at  a  low  cost  to  the 
manufacturer  the  services  of  a  group  of 
workers  qualified  in  a  variety  of  indus- 
trial health  and  personnel  problems. 

The  subsequent  portion  of  this  paper 
concerns  itself  with  the  experience  in 
one  small  plant  of  a  group  of  workers 
whose  activities  are  conducted  along  the 
lines  last  mentioned.  An  analysis  of  the 
results  of  the  industrial  medical  and  hy- 
gienic work  in  this  particular  factory 
will,  we  believe,  prove  the  value  of  this 
type  of  service.  The  figures  shown  and 
the  statements  made  are  necessarily 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  shifting 
of  industrial  conditions  but  our  con- 
clusions have  fully  contemplated  the 
effects  of  such  conditions  upon  our  re- 
sults. The  general  trend  of  results  points 
very  definitely  toward  the  values  of  such 
a  part-time  medical  department  both  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  workers, 
and  to  the  business  interests  of  the  man- 
agement. 

Nature  of  Business  Arrangement 

j 
The  plant  under  consideration  em- 
ployed on  an  average  115  persons,  all  of 
whom,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  office  force,  were  men.  This 
plant  conducted  a  combined  woodwork- 
ing and  machine  shop,  the  final  product 
being  a  variety  of  special  machinery. 
This  work  was  situated  in  one  building 
having  six  floors.  The  general  condi- 
tions of  sanitation  prior  to  the  institu- 
tion of  work  were  unsatisfactory.  No 
sanitary  or  medical  services  had  been 
provided,  except  the  usual  state  factory 
inspection  and  the  occasional  care  of 
emergencies.  Following  our  negotia- 
tions with  this  plant,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  single  room  approximately  10  by  20 
feet  was  to  be  adequately  equipped  as  a 


dispensary.  The  physicians  agreed  to 
spend  a  minimum  of  one  hour  daily  in 
the  plant  at  a  fixed  hour,  and  to  be  avail- 
able for  emergencies  during  any  hour  of 
the  work-day.  Arrangements  were  like- 
wise devised  whereby  sanitary  and  safe- 
ty investigations  would  be  made  at  not 
less  than  monthly  intervals,  together 
with  special  investigations  as  deemed 
necessary  by  the  technical  group.  An 
intelligent  oflice  worker  was  designated 
for  training,  for  the  care  of  trivial  in- 
juries and  for  first-aid  purposes  until 
such  time  as  the  doctor  might  arrive. 
All  records  concerning  compensation 
awards,  etc.,  were  handled  by  the  medi- 
cal department. 

Approach  to  the  Worker 

At  the  outset  of  activities,  the  physi- 
cian assigned  to  this  plant  spent  consid- 
erable time  in  the  various  factory  de- 
partments under  the  pretext  of  studying 
trades  processes.  His  prime  purpose, 
however,  was  to  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  majority  of  the  work- 
ers and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  func- 
tion and  worth  of  the  newly  created  de- 
partment. This  procedure  also  served 
the  purpose  of  locating  several  obviously 
diseased  workers.  Later  these  workers 
were  called  to  the  dispensary,  and  there 
carefully  examined  and  treated.  Good 
results  from  these  cases,  plus  some 
knowledge  gained  from  the  doctor  on 
health  matters,  at  once  sold  the  worth 
of  such  activities  to  the  entire  plant.  At 
about  the  same  time  a  carefully  worded 
announcement  was  prepared  for  all  bul- 
letin boards  setting  forth  the  prevalence 
of  common  ailments  among  all  indus- 
trial workers,  and  the  consequences  of 
neglecting  them,  and  instructing  the 
workers  that  they  were  privileged  to 
leave  their  work  and  consult  with  the 
physician  for  genuine  ailments.   The  re- 
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suits  from  these  procedures  are  shown 
in  the  next  sections  in  the  quantity  and 
nature  of  the  medical  work  carried  out 
in  the  ensuing  months. 

Experience  in  Medical  and  Surgical 
Relief 

Beginning  with  the  first  month  of  our 
service  (May,  1920),  5.2  per  cent,  of  the 
plant's  personnel  passed  through  the  dis- 
pensary on  an  average  day.  This  per- 
centage increased  until  in  July  of  the 
same  year  10  per  cent,  of  the  workers 
daily  reported  to  the  doctor  for  treat- 
ment or  consultation.  Thereafter,  the 
percentage  slowly  decreased  owing  to 
our  eradication  of  many  chronic  condi- 
tions and  to  the  lessening  of  the  number 
of  accidents,  until  in  April,  1921,  only 
3.1  per  cent,  of  the  workers  daily  passed 
through  the  dispensary.  Table  1  is  a 
statistical  analysis  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  individuals  receiving  medical 
and  surgical  relief. 


Nature  of  Physical  Conditions  Com- 
ing TO  Attention  of  Physician  in 
This  Dispensary 

The  1,816  treatments  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  year  represent  572  precise  enti- 
ties. On  an  average,  all  workers  passed 
through  the  doctor's  hands  four  times 
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Fig.  1. — Distribution  of  diseases  and  injorles. 

during  the  year.  The  proportion  be- 
tween the  various  types  of  cases  is  shown 
in  Figure  1.  For  the  purposes  of  our 
classification,  an  injury  is  reported  as 
"major"  if  a  loss  of  time  greater  than 
one  week  is  necessitated.  In  this  work 
no  routine  physical  examinations  were 
conducted,  which  fact  affects  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  items  in  Figure  1.  We 
believe  that  chronic  diseases,  particu- 
larly degenerative  diseases  among  old 


table  l— medical  and  surgical  relief 


Month 

No.  of 
Service 
Dsya 

Av.  No. 

'on 
Payroll 

ToUl 
No.  on 
PayroU 

Treat- 
ments 

Av. 
Treat- 
ments 
per  Day 

Per  Cent, 
of  Per- 
sonnel 

No.  of 
Indi- 
viduals 
Served 

Av.  New 

Cases 
per  Day 

Av. 
Treat- 
ments 
per  Case 

Total 
Hours  of 
Doctor 
in  Plant 

Av. 

Hours 
per  Day 

DisabiUty 
Time  Lost 

Indi- 
vidnals 

Days 

May 

17 

103 

109 

6.4 

5.2 

28 

1.7 

4.0 

42.0 

2.2 

0 

0 

June 

24 

112 

207 

8.6 

7.6 

44 

1.5 

4.7 

72.2 

2.5 

5 

19 

July 

26 

113 

135 

257 

9.9 

9.7 

51 

2.0 

5.0 

51.0 

2.0 

4 

15 

Aug. 

26 

126 

144 

213 

8.2 

6.5 

47 

2.4 

3.4 

71.0 

2.7 

2 

34 

Sept. 

25 

122 

145 

203 

8.1 

6.6 

46 

2.5 

3.2 

50.0 

2.0 

0 

8 

Oct. 

26 

128 

154 

193 

7.4 

5.8 

56 

2.1 

3.4 

41.0 

l.'S 

2 

7 

Nov. 

24 

138 

155 

155 

6.4 

4.6 

42 

2.3 

2.7 

45.5 

1.8 

3 

16 

Dec. 

20 

127 

140 

120 

6.2 

4.8 

37 

2.1 

2.9 

25.0 

1.2 

•  4 

10 

Jan. 

25 

106 

118 

84 

3.3 

3.1 

27 

1.2 

2.8 

37.0 

1.5 

1 

13 

Feb. 

23 

106 

118 

121 

5.2 

5.0 

36 

1.7 

2.8 

24.5 

1.0 

0 

0 

March 

23 

100 

113 

78 

3.4 

3.4 

23 

0.9 

3.4 

22.0 

1.0 

0 

0 

April 

24 

98 

100 

76 

3.1 

3.1 

19 

1.0 

4.0 

5.0 

0.3 

0 

0 

Totd, 

283 

.. 

1,3221 

1,816 

456 

,  . 

486.2 

21 

122 

Av,  per 

Month 

23.5 

115 

132 

151.3 

6.3 

5.45 

38 

1.78 

3.5 

40.5 

1.6 

(Ihr. 

35  min.) 

1.75 

10.1 

1  Totals  for  May  and  June  not  kept. 
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men,  greatly  exceed  the  relatively  small 
number  coming  under  our  observation. 
Although  proof  is  lacking,  there  are  rea- 
sons to  believe  that  less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  even  the  most  trivial  injuries  failed 
to  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
medical  department.  In  short,  it  is 
maintained  that  the  work  of  the  dispen- 
sary has  met  the  problems  of  medical 
and  surgical  relief  as  well  as  they  are 
customarily  met  by  a  full-time  person- 
nel in  a  large  plant. 

Accomplishments  in  Sanitation  and 
Hygiene 

At  the  outset  of  work,  it  was  recorded 
that,  the  conditions  of  general  sanitation 
in  this  plant  were  bad.  The  plant  was 
of  the  well-known  type  having  no  drink- 
ing water  facilities  except  coolers  with 
common  drinking  cups  and  over-chilled 
water;  very  bad  lighting,  both  artificial 
and  natural ;  no  provisions  for  hot  water 
for  washing  purposes  and  no  facilities 
for  any  washing,  except  rusty  iron  sinks 
with  cold  running  water.  The  plant  was 
characterized  by  the  marked  disorderly 
arrangement  of  materials  and  of  some 
equipment.  Dirt  and  dust  and  "junk'' 
had  accumulated  throughout  the  plant. 

The  new  managers  of  this  plant  were 
themselves  aware  of  bad  conditions  and 
gave  full  co-operation  in  the  betterment 
of  most  of  the  defects  in  working  condi- 
tions brought  to  their  attention  by  the 
physician.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  on 
checking  up  measures  and  mechanism 
for  the  betterment  of  working  condi- 
tions, the  following  improvements  were 
found  to  have  been  instituted  or  in- 
stalled : 

(a)  A  drinking  water  system  with  one 
outlet  for  each  group  of  about  thirty 
men  was  installed. 

(b)  Washing  facilities  were  much  im- 
proved through  the  installation  of  a  hot- 


water  system  and  an  increased  amount 
of  available  washing  equipment. 

(c)  Improved  natural  lighting  was 
secured  through  the  establishment  of  the 
custom  of  routine  window  washing.  Dis- 
tinct betterment  of  artificial  lighting  was 
obtained  through  the  installation  of 
standard  lighting  equipment  practically 
throughout  the  plant. 

{d)  Improvement  in  the  order  of  the 
plant  was  effected  through  proper  stor- 
age of  much  antiquated  material  and 
machinery,  through  the  proper  piling  of 
materials,  and  through  the  use  of  metal 
containers  for  small  parts. 

(e)  The  general  cleanliness  of  the 
plant  was  improved  through  the  services 
of  a  hard-working  porter. 

(/)  The  ventilation  of  various  factory 
departments  was  partially  remedied 
through  the  regulation  of  open  windows, 
for  air  motion,  etc. 

(g)  A  great  many  minor  improve- 
ments were  instituted  in  every  depart- 
ment. It  is  undesirable  that  these  be  in- 
dividually listed  but  some  idea  of  their 
nature  may  be  gained  from  the  citation 
of  such  examples  as  the  correction  of 
bad  posture  conditions  in  isolated  cases, 
extension  of  the  exhaust  system,  in- 
creased heating  facilities,  etc. 

Accomplishments  in  Safety  Work 

The  part-time  medical  department 
was  charged  with  full  responsibility  for 
all  safety  activities  in  the  plant.  On 
making  a  general  tour  of  inspection  and 
inquiries  at  the  inception  of  our  health 
work,  it  was  evident  that  this  plant  was 
protected  only  to  the  minimum  by  me- 
chanical guards,  that  such  as  were  pres- 
ent were  largely  due  to  the  requirements 
of  state  factory  inspection,  that  many 
guards  which  had  been  installed  were 
not  in  use,  and  that  the  spirit  of  safety 
was  not  present  either  among  workers 
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and  foremen,  or  among  all  of  the  execu- 
tives. On  all  sides  many  specific  haz- 
ards were  readily  discernible. 

During  one  year  of  service  many  dis- 
tinct accomplishments  in  safety  better- 
ment were  secured. 

(a)  A  safety  committee  was  formed 
which,  however,  was  only  participated  in 
by  foremen,  sub-foremen  and  executives 
on  account  of  a  fixed  administrative 
policy. 

(b)  A  bulletin  board  service  was  es- 
tablished in  all  departments,  using  both 


such  innovations  as  improved  lighting, 
improved  orderliness,  automatic  shut- 
off  of  power  for  emergencies,  etc. 

In  general,  it  is  maintained  that  the 
accomplishments  in  safety  through  this 
part-time  service  were  adequate. 

Costs  of  This  Part-Time  Medical 
Service 

The  expenses  incident  to  the  equip- 
ping and  fitting  up  of  the  dispensary 
were  approximately  $600.    These  costs 


Fio.  2. — ^Absentee  rate  and  trend  of  absenteeism  during  period  from  May,  1920,  when  industrial  medi- 
cal service  was  started,  to  April,  1921,  when  medical  service  was  discontinued,  and  from  April,  1921,  to 
September,  1921,  when  physician  was  on  call  only. 


standard  posters  from  commercial  ser- 
vices and  posters  prepared  by  the  medi- 
cal department  based  on  actual  plant 
conditions  or  particular  accidents. 

(c)  All  machinery  was  carefully  stud- 
ied. Numerous  guards  were  built  and 
installed,  and  various  faulty  practices 
were  corrected. 

(d)  In  special  instances,  a  study  was 
made  of  the  mental  and  physical  adapt- 
ability of  workers  to  their  particular 
jobs.  This  necessitated  the  shifting  of 
various  workers  in  the  interest  of  the 
plant  and  safety. 

(e)  An  automatic  fire-alarm  system 
was  installed.    • 

(/)  During  this  period  the  practice  of 
monthly  fire  drills  was  instituted. 

(g)  Numerous  general  improvements 
were  made  in  safety  conditions  through 


have  been  so  amortized  that  $100  is  the 
amount  properly  chargeable  to  this  one 
year's  experience.  The  recurring  ex- 
pense for  drugs,  bandages,  etc.,  averaged 
$5  per  month  for  a  year.  For  services  in 
medicine,  hygiene,  sanitation,  etc.,  a 
charge  of  $200  a  month  was  made. 
By  agreement  all  state  compensation 
checks,  which  ordinarily  would  have 
been  paid  out  to  a  neighborhood  phy- 
sician, were  returned  to  the  plant  physi- 
cian and  in  turn  were  given  over  to  the 
company.  This  practice  appreciably 
lowered  the  cost  of  services  to  this  plant. 
The  returns  of  such  state  checks  for  the 
several  months  are  indicated  below: 

June  $  97.25 

July   137.75 

August 91.25 

September 125.95 
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October   $104.75 

November  41.80 

December 79.75 

January 63.50 

February •  39.00 

March 6.50 

April  105.50. 

The  actual  cost  for  services  was  thus 
$1,667.00,  which  gives  an  average  of 
$139.00  per  month  or,  on  a  basis  of  an 
average  of  115  workers,  $1.20  per  em- 
ployee per  month,  or  $14.40  per  year. 
These  supplied  figures  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  costs  of  the  various 
sanitary  and  safety  appliances  installed 
nor  do  they  include  any  charge  against 
the  medical  department  for  loss  of  time 
of  employees  while  off  their  jobs  in 
the  dispensary  under  treatment. 

Benefits  to  the  Plant  Owners 

In  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  paper 
we  have  set  forth  the  quantity,  the  na- 
ture, and  the  costs  of  our  activities  in 
this  small  plant.  Persons  to  whom  the 
reading  of  this  paper  will  be  a  matter  of 
interest  will  accept  without  argument 
the  benefit  of  this  type  of  work  to  the 
sick  or  injured  individual  worker  and 
to  the  workers  as  a  group.  There  re- 
mains, however,  the  necessity  of  record- 
ing the  advantages  accruing  to  the  plant 
management,  in  return  for  the  money 
paid  out  for  these  activities. 

In  this  plant  prior  to  the  inception  of 
our  work  few  compilable  records  were 
kept  of  absenteeism,  turnover,  accident 
frequency  and  of  such  other  matters  as 
later  would  enable  a  determination  by 
comparison  of  the  worth  of  human  con- 
servation. Moreover,  before  and  after 
the  commencement  of  our  work  no  pre- 
cise methods  obtained  in  the  plant  for 
measuring  the  work  output  of  individ- 
uals or  the  morale  of  the  plant's  work- 
ers.   In  the  absence  of  precise  evidence 


in  these  last  named  respects,  no  claims 
will  be  made  to  accrued  advantages 
based  on  opinions.  Proof,  however,  is 
available  in  other  aspects  of  work,  some 
of  which  follow. 

(a)  Absenteeism. — Records  of  absen- 
teeism were  instituted  at  the  time  of 
beginning  the  medical  department  work. 
The  experience  of  this  first  month  yield- 
ed a  daily  absentee  rate  of  6  per  cent. 
From  inquiry  into  available  records  we 
came  to  accept  this  rate  as  about  normal 
for  previous  months.  This  rate  refers  to 
absenteeism  from  all  causes,  except  va- 
cations. Immediately,  as  the  result  of 
our  activities,  the  absentee  rate  fell  to 
3  per  cent.  (Fig.  2).  Accurate  records 
for  the  ensuing  eleven  months  are  as 
follows : 

Per  Cent. 

June 3.0 

July 3.8 

August 5.0 

September  2.6 

October 3.1 

November 2.4 

December 1.7 

.    January 2.5 

February 2.2 

March 1.1 

April 2.5 

The  average  absentee  rate  for  the 
year,  excluding  the  first  month,  was  2.7 
per  cent.  This  is  a  saving  of  3.3  per 
cent,  of  the  work  force  through  protect- 
ive measures.  It  thus  appears  that  on  a 
yearly  basis,  3.8  men  were  daily  kept  at 
work,  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
aibsent.  This  aggregates  a  saving  of 
1,140  days  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In 
this  plant,  because  of  the  nature  of  its 
work,  it  is  accepted  that  the  readjust- 
ments required  in  the  event  of  the  ab- 
sence of  an  employee  occasion  a  plant 
loss  equivalent  to  the  worker's  pay.  At 
the  low  figure  of  $3  per  day  as  the  aver- 
age wage,  $3,420  accrued  as  savings 
from  this  item  alone. 
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(b)  Turnover  Rate. — Evidence  aris- 
ing from  turnover  rates  as  a  criterion 
has,  during  recent  months,  been  subject 
to  marked  fallacies  owing  to  industrial 
conditions.  In  this  city,  industrial  de- 
pression in  general,  and  particularly  in 
this  industry,  was  not  felt  until  about 
January,  1921.  For  this  reason,  our 
computations  only  embrace  our  service 
months  during  1920.  In  seeking  to  es- 
tablish a  labor  turnover  rate  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  health  supervi- 
sion, we  were  led  to  the  acceptance  of 
25  per  cent,  monthly  as  normal.  This 
unusually  high  figure  was  in  part 
brought  about  through  the  employment 
in  this  factory  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  old  men  and  of  young  boys, 
among  whom  the  turnover  rate  was 
known  to  be  high.  This  accepted  turn- 
over rate  is  borne  out  by  the  first  two 
months'  experience  which  again  aver- 
aged 25  per  cent.  Following  these  two 
months  the  rate  appreciably  decreased 
as  follows : 

Per  Cent. 

July    15.0 

August 10.3 

September  (high  rate  due  to  re- 
turn of  young  boys  to  school)  .22.0 

October  16.0 

November  13.0 

December 12.0 

The  average  turnover  rate  for  the  six 
months  under  consideration  was  14.7 
per  cent.  The  costs  of  labor  turnover 
are  well  known  to  both  manufacturers 
and  industrial  physicians.  The  above- 
mentioned  reduction  of  the  rate  yielded 
visible  money  returns  for  the  money  in- 
vested by  the  management  in  the  medi- 
cal department. 

{c)  During  the  entire  period  of  ser- 
vice in  this  potentially  hazardous  plant, 
not  one  accident  occurred  resulting  in 
an  award  for  permanent  disability.  Al- 


though many  trivial  accidents  occurred,, 
none  was  of  such  severity  that  even  a 
single  phalanx  was  lost. 

{d)  During  this  period  of  one  year^ 
only  twenty-one  persons  were  absent 
from  work  on  our  advice  because  of  in- 
jury or  sickness.  Although  322  injur-- 
ies  of  all  degrees  are  recorded,  only  four 
were  of  such  severity  as  to  cause  a  loss 
of  more  than  one  week's  time. 

{e)  For  every  thousand  man  days  of 
factory  work,  only  0.6  individuals  lost 
time  on  account  of  injury  or  sickness. 

(/)  The  average  loss  of  time  in  hours 
for  persons  absent  on  account  of  injury 
or  sickness  was  fifty-two  hours. 

The  significance  of  such  results  as 
these  in  a  hazardous  plant  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  industrial  executives  and 
physicians  without  an  attempt  on  our 
part  to  compute  in  dollars  and  cents  the 
worth  of  such  measures.  In  addition  to 
the  returns  cited,  many  other  benefits 
from  medical  work  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned will  be  accepted  by  all. 

Summary 

The  number  of  workers  employed  in 
small  factories  exceeds  the  number  en- 
gaged in  work  in  plants  of  500  or  more 
employees.  Proportionally,  work  con- 
ditions are  less  satisfactory  in  small  fac- 
tories than  in  larger  plants.  It  is  desir- 
able that  some  means  be  found  to  apply 
to  the  small  plant  the  same  type  of 
health  conservation  measures  that  have 
proved  so  successful  and  so  valuable  in 
larger  plants.  The  experience  of  a  group 
of  industrial  health  workers  in  a  small 
plant  averaging  115  employees  is  re- 
corded. The  results  of  such  work  have 
been  of  sufficient  benefit  to  justify  the 
assertion  that  this  procedure  may  suc- 
cessfully be  applied  to  small  plants  in 
general. 
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METATARSOPHALANGEAL    FRACTURES,   WITH   A   REPORT   OF 

TWENTY-SEVEN  CASES* 

Alfred  G.  Bolduc,  M.D. 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

\  LARGE  proportion  of  contusions  The  symptoms  in  foot  fractures,  of 
^^  and  bruises  of  the  feet  are  treated  course,  vary.  Inability  to  bear  weight 
as  such  and  consequently  do  not  do  on  the  foot  and  localized  tenderness 
well.  This  is  especially  true  of  injuries  were  the  only  symptoms  in  Case  21.  Ec- 
of  the  toes.  These  cases  are  charac-  chymosis  is  quite  constant  but  not  al- 
terized  by  continuous  throbbing  pain,  ways  present.  Crepitus  is  absent  in  the 
tenderness  to  pressure,  persistent  ecchy-  majority  of  metatarsophalangeal  frac- 
mosis,  swelling,  and  in  some  cases  local-  tures,  as  is  also  mobility.  Deformity  is 
ized  edema,  the  underlying  cause  of 
which  symptoms,  as  revealed  by  the 
X-ray,  is  often  a  fractured  bone.  In- 
deed, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
after  several  years'  study  of  foot  in- 
juries, that  the  X-Ray  is  the  only  sure 
method  of  revealing  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  metatarsophalangeal 
fractures,  and  their  exact  location.  As 
a  routine  procedure,  therefore,  I  have 
a  skiagram  taken  of  all  foot  injuries 
which  warrant  the  least  suspicion  that 
a  fracture  might  exist.  (See  Figs.  1  and 
2.) 

All  of  the  cases  of  metatarsophalan- 
geal fractures  here  reported  were  due  to 
direct  violence,  and  with  one  exception 
—namely.  Case  12,  in  which  the  fracture 
was  caused  by  a  heavy  hand  truck  pass- 
ing over  the  patient's  toes — they  had  a 
history  of  some  heavy  object  falling  on 
the  foot.  (See  Table  1.)  Nearly  all  of 
the  cases  were  seen  immediately  after 
injury,  and  all  within  one  hour  after 
injury,  at  which  time  practically  the 
only  symptoms  exhibited  were  sharp, 
intense  exquisite  pain  at  the  location 
of  the  fracture,  and  ecchymosis. 

•Received  for  publication  Jan.  3,  1922. 


Fig.  1. — Case  10,  showing  comminuted  fracture  of 
distal  plialanx  of  left  great  toe  and  also  of  first  toe. 

The  types  of  fracture  represented  by 
the  twenty-seven  cases  reported  in  this 
article  are,  in  the  order  of  their  fre- 
quency, chip  fractures,  fractures  of  the 
proximal  phalanx,  and  fractures  of  the 
metatarsal  bones. 
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Chip  Fractures 

Comminuted  fracture,  simple  or  com- 
pound, of  the  distal  phalanx,  known  to 
the  industrial  surgeon  as  chip  fracture, 
is  the  most  common  type  of  fracture 
of  the  foot,  yet  it  receives  scant  atten- 
tion in  our  textbooks  and  in  other  med- 
ical literature  as  well.  These  fractures 
present  a  very  characteristic  picture, 
even  when  seen  immediately  after  in- 
jury. The  most  prominent  symptoms 
are  severe  pain,  discoloration  caused  by 
the  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  tis- 
sues, and  swelling.  In  some  cases  pain 
on  palpation  is  the  only  symptom. 


Fig.  2. — Case  26,  showing  fracture  of  distal  pha- 
lanx and  proximal  phalanx  of  right  great  toe,  and 
chip  fracture  of  distal  phalanx  of  right  second  toe. 

It  is  my  experience  that  compound 
chip  fractures  heal  more  quickly  and 
are  less  painful  than  the  simple  fractures 
when  given  expectant  treatment.  On 
study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  toe,  dense 
connective  tissue  is  found  over  the  adi- 


pose tissue  and  underlying  structures, 
and  this  tends  to  form  a  capsulated  sac 
which  holds  the  extravasated  blood 
caused  by  the  fragments  of  bone  injur- 
ing the  surrounding  tissue.  This  pres- 
sure in  the  sac  causes  great  pain.  Some- 
times the  blood  escapes  to  the  nail  bed, 
and  is  then  very  easily  detected.  In 
such  cases  expectant  treatment  does  no 
good,  and  it  is  my  practice  to  incise  the 
toe,  using  a  cataract  knife  or  a  sharp- 
pointed  scalpel.  The  site  of  incision 
varies,  but  the  lateral  aspect  gives  the 
most  uniform  results.  An  incision  deep 
enough  to  free  the  extravasated  blood  is 
required.  When  free  drainage  of  the 
blood  is  established,  the  throbbing  pain 
ceases,  the  toe  uniformly  gets  well,  and 
the  period  of  disability  is  remarkably 
lessened.  The  danger  of  latent  infection 
is  practically  eliminated.  In  fact,  I 
have  never  had  a  case  of  infection  when 
prompt  surgical  intervention  was  em- 
ployed. In  some  cases  it  is  advisable 
to  puncture  or  raise  the  nail,  especially 
if  there  is  blood  beneath  it.  This  can 
be  done  with  sharp-pointed  scissors. 
Expectant  treatment  is  then  given. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  chip  frac- 
tures must  be  carried  out  xmder  strictly 
aseptic  conditions.  Personally,  I  swab 
the  part  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
picric  acid  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  Tinc- 
ture of  iodine  can  also  be  used.  Co- 
caine or  apothesine  is  used  as  a  local 
anesthetic,  and  the  operation  is  rendered 
painless.  Wet  antiseptic  dressings  are 
used  for  two  or  three  days  after  the 
operation  in  order  to  prevent  any  pos- 
sible infection  with  skin  organisms. 

As  a  result  of  my  experience,  I  have 
become  convinced  that  the  X-ray  offers 
the  only  sure  method  in  the  diagnosis 
of  chip  fracture,  and  that  surgical  inter- 
ference in  simple  chip  fractures  is  the 
proper  procedure. 
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TABLE  1.  — REPORT  OF  CASES  OF  METATARSOPHALANGEAL  FRACTURE 


Case 
No. 

Reg. 

No. 

Date  of 

Accident 

Cause  of  Accident 

Dulbied                ^*'*y  Diagnosis 

End-Result 

days 

1 

50 

8-18-20 

iron  bar  fell  on  foot 

17 

comminuted  (chip)  fracture   of 
distal  phalanx  of  left  great  toe 

no  disability 

2 

355 

10-29-20 

steel  plate  fell  on  toe 

none 

longitudinal  fracture   complete 
of    distal  phalanx   of  right 
great  toe 

II                  41 

8 

510 

1-1&-20 

casting  fell  on  foot 

8 

longitudinal  fracture  of  distal 
phalanx  of  left  great  toe 

II        <i 

4 

588 

ll^-8-19 

steel  plate  fell  on  foot 

none 

comminuted  fracture  of  distal 
phalanx  of  left  great  toe 

II        II 

5 

809 

1-17-20 

steel   bar  fell  on  foot 

none 

comminuted  fracture  of  distal 
phalanx  of  right  great  toe 

II        II 

6 

866 

2-8-20 

steel  plate  fell  on  foot 

8 

comminuted  fracture  of  distal 
phalanx  of  right  great  toe 

II        II 

7 

980 

11-29-19 

iron  bar  slipped  and  fell  on 
foot 

26 

comminuted  fracture  of  prox- 

II        II 

8 

989 

11-15-19 

steel  plate  fell  on  foot 

29 

phalanx  of  left  great  toe 

II        II 

9 

1282 

&-10-20 

heavy  piece  of  iron  fell  on  foot 

4 

comminuted  fracture  of  prox- 

15% disabiUty 

1 

imal  phalanx  of  left  great  toe 

of  great  toe 

10 

1884 

&-15-20  1  box  fell  on  toes 

12 

comminuted  fractiu'e  of  distal 
phalanx  of  left  great  toe  and 

no  disability 

also  of  first  toe 

11 

1771 

1-21-21 

heavy  piece  of  pipe  fell  on  foot 

21 

comminuted  fracture  of  distal 
phalanx  of  right  great  toe  and 
of  first  toe 

II        II 

12 

2814 

41-15-19 

foot  caught  under  wheel  of 
truck 

17 

comminuted  fracture  of  distal 
phalanx  of  right  great  toe 

II        II 

18 

1107 

12-1-19 

heavy  iron  bar  fell  on  foot 

88 

transverse  fracture  of  phalanx 

of  first  right  toe 
comminuted  fracture  of  distal 

II        II 

14 

1166 

8-28-21 

iron  plate  fell  on  toes 

10 

II        II 

phalanx  of  third  right  toe 

15 

1865 

8-&-21 

heavy  box  fell  on  toe 

8 

incomplete  fracture  of  distal 
phalanx  of  right  little  toe 

II        II 

16 

2187 

2-10-21 

piece  of  iron  fell  from  crane 
onto  foot 

7 

comminuted  fracture  of  distal 
phalanx  of  left  first  toe 

II        II 

17 

2645 

2-15-20 

plank  fell  on  foot 

28 

transverse  fracture  of  proximal 

II        II 

18 

2710 

1-4-21 

heavy  plank  fell  on  foot 

7 

incomplete  fracture  of  proximal 

II        11 

19 

2721 

1(H81-21 

heavy  iron  bar  fell  on  foot 

7 

comminuted  fracture  of  distal 
phalanx  of  right  first  toe 

II        II 

20 

9 

4-7-21 

casting  fell  on  foot 

80 

complete  fracture  of  first  meta- 
tarsal bone 

II        II 

21 

514 

7-18-21 

heavy  piece  of  iron  fell  on  foot 

87 

complete  fracture  of  second  and 
third  metatarsal  bones 

II        II 

22 

1218 

11-16-20 

heavy  forging  fell  on  foot 

8 

metatarsal  bone 

II        (1 

28 

915 

7-15-20 

heavy  piece  of  iron  fell  on  foot 

40 

fracture   of   proximal   ends  of 
third  and  fourth  metatarsal 
bones 

II        II 

24 

1166 

5-15-19 

heavy  bar  of  steel  fell  on  foot 

21 

fracture   of  first,   second,   and 
third  left  metatarsal  bones 

II        II 

25 

1166 

8-4-20 

heavy  box  fell  on  foot 

24 

bone 
fracture  of  distal  phalanx  and 

II        II 

26 

1159 

9-7Hil 

heavy  iron  door  fell  on  foot 

SO 

II        11 

proximal    phalanx    of    right 

great  toe,  and  chip  fracture  of 

« 

distal  phalanx  of  right  second 
toe 
fracture      of     first,      second. 

27 

1202 

2-10-22 

1  ton  iron  frame  fell  on  foot 

42 

it                u 

from  height  of  6  inches 

third  and  fourth  right  meta- 

1 

1 

tarsal  bones 
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Fractures  of  Proximal  Phalanx 

Seven  of  my  cases  were  fractures  of 
the  proximal  phalanx,  all  caused  by  di- 
rect violence.  Inability  to  stand  on  the 
injured  member  without  intense  pain 
was  the  only  symptom  in  Cases  17  and 
18.  The  other  cases  presented  the  usual 
fracture  symptoms,  excepting  mobility 
and  crepitus — symptoms  which  were  ex- 
hibited in  Case  13  only.  Permanent  dis- 
ability occurred  in  but  one  instance, 
namely,  Case  9.  This. patient  was  un- 
manageable and  did  not  follow  treat- 
ment. His  disability  was  a  loss  of  about 
IS  per  cent,  of  the  function  of  the  great 
toe,  caused  by  a  partial  ankylosis  of  the 
interphalangeal  joint. 

Conservative  treatment  was  given  in 
all  these  cases,  as  they  were  simply  frao 
tures  without  much  displacement.  A 
plaster  cast  covering  the  whole  foot  from 
toes  to  the  ankle  was  applied.  This 
immobilized  the  foot,  and  the  weight  of 
the  cast  prevented  the  patient  from  us- 
ing the  injured  member.  Rest  and  dis- 
use of  the  foot  is  paramount  to  good 
end-results.  The  disability  period  av- 
eraged twenty  days,  the  longest  period 
being  thirty-eight  days. 

Fractures  of  Metatarsal  Bones? 

Six  of  my  cases  were  simple  meta- 
tarsal fractures,  all  caused  by  direct 
violence,  viz,,  some  heavy  object  falling 
on  the  foot.  Clinically  it  was  impossible 
to  make  a  diagnosis  in  three  of  these 
cases.  Inability  to  bear  weight  on  the 
foot,  and  exquisite,  localized  pain  were 
the  outstanding  symptoms  in  all  cases. 
Swelling  and  ecchymosis  accompanied 
all  cases  excepting  Case  21.  Cases  24 
and  25  were  the  only  ones  in  which 
crepitus  and  mobility  were  detected,  and 
in  which  deformity  was  in  evidence. 

A  correct  history  of  any  foot  injury, 


with  moderate  or  severe  clinical  symp- 
toms, is  essential  for  a  correct  diagnosis. 
The  X-ray  sometimes  shows  a  fractured 
metatarsal  bone  where  it  is  least  ex- 
pected, thus  eliminating  doubtful  cases, 
and  it  should,  therefore,  be  used  as  a 
routine  in  contusions  caused  by  severe 
direct  blows. 

The  treatment  in  all  these  cases  of 
metatarsal  fracture,  excepting  Case  27, 
was  the  same.  After  good  apposition 
was  established,  a  plaster-of-Paris  cast 
was  immediately  applied,  with  a  steel 
wire  saw  underneath.     When  the  cast 


Fig.  3. — Case  27,  showing  fracture  of  first,  secona, 
third  and  fourtii  right  metatarsal  bones. 


had  hardened,  it  was  cut  with  the  saw, 
and  then  bandaged,  in  order  that,  if  the 
foot  swelled  to  any  extent,  the  cast  could 
expand  accordingly,  and  no  unnecessary 
pressure  pain  result.  The  period  of 
wearing  the  cast  was  about  three  weeks. 
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l^ut  disability  as  a  rule  extended  a  week 
or  two  longer.  In  Case  27, the  fracture 
of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  could  not  be 
reduced  by  ordinary  methods  and  kept 
in  place.  (See  Fig.  3.)  I  therefore 
operated  on  the  patient's  foot,  drilling 
and  suturing  with  Kangaroo  tendon, 
and  in  this  way  procured  perfect  appo- 
sition. At  the  present  time  all  my  pa- 
tients are  working,  and  not  one  com- 
plains of  any  ill  results  from  his  injury. 

Summary 

1.  The  outstanding  symptom  in  all 
metatarsophalangeal  fractures  is  ex- 
quisite, localized  pain. 

2.  In  severe  contusions  of  the  distal 
phalanges  always  have  a  skiagram 
taken,   as   experience   has   shown   that 


fractures  are  very  common  and  that  they 
are  not  trivial  things. 

3.  Conservative  treatment  in  simple 
comminuted  fracture  of  the  distal  phal- 
anx is  contraindicated.  Surgical  inter- 
ference hastens  the  cure  and  prevents 
latent  infection.  * 

4.  All  cases  of  severe  contusions  and 
bruises  of  the  feet  should  be  treated  as 
fracture  cases  until  proven  otherwise. 

5.  Apposition  of  fragments  in  phal- 
angeal and  metatarsal  fractures  should 
be  as  nearly  normal  as  possible.  Surgical 
procedure  should  be  resorted  to  if  other 
methods  fail  in  the  desired  results. 

6.  End-results  in  metatarsophalan- 
geal fractures  are  uniformally  good  if 
proper  treatment  is  given. 

7.  In  the  diagnosis  of  metatarsopha- 
langeal fractures  the  X-ray  is  indispens- 
able. 
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THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  DENTAL  CLINIC* 

L.  E.  Hastings,  M.D. 

The  /.  G.  Brill  Company,  Philadelphia 

WAR  experience  has  added  convic-  case  of  The  J.  G.  Brill  Company  the  sec- 
tion to  our  conception  of  the  ond  group  was  chosen,  and  the  work 
utility  of  preventive  dentistry.  It  has  done  includes  examinations,  treatments^ 
become  unnecessary  to  argue  for  the  extractions,  procaine  extractions,  clean- 
value  of  dentistry  in  relation  to  indus-  ing,  and  cement  and  porcelain  fillings, 
trial  health,  and  the  only  phases  of  the  All  work  is  done  in  company's  time,  and 
subject  which  today  merit  discussion  all  employees  are  classed  alike,  except 
are  the  manner  of  establishment  and  the  that  those  who  have  been  employed  less 
organization  of  the  industrial  dental  than  six  months  must  pay  regular  dental 
unit.  rates,  the  difference  being  refunded  after 

In  February,  1920,  the  author  sub-  six  months'  employment, 

mitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  man-  After  careful  consideration  the  foUow- 

agement  of  The  J.  G.  Brill  Company  an  ing  nominal  charges  were  evolved: 
outline  of  the  various  types  of  industrial 

dental    dispensaries,  and   at  the   same  Examination  free 

time  made  the  suggestions  that  the  sec-  eSSL';.:  ! ! ! '. ! ! '. '. ! ! !  ll  ''-*^ 

ond  type  of  organization  described  be  Qas  extractions  ......... .50      ** 

adopted,  and  that  the  dental  clinic  come  Procaine  extractions 50      ** 

directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Cleaning  50 

medical  director  who  would  be  responsi-  ^?S  ^^^L ??     - 

It    r      .^  r  .,  rj^,     r  II  Porcelam  fillmgs 75 

ble  for  Its  success  or  failure.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  four  kinds  of  industrial  den-  The  dentist  is  paid  a  salary  by  the 
tal  dispensaries  submitted  for  considera-  company  and  is  permitted  to  make  ap- 
^^^^  •  pointments  for  gold  work,  plate,  crown 

1.  Those  wherein  only  examinations  and  bridge  work  in  his  own  office  outside 
and  prophylaxis  are  done.  of  company  time  and,  of  course,  at  regu- 

2.  Those  wherein  examinations,  pro-  lar  dental  rates.  We  believe  that  such  an 
phylaxis,  and  fillings  are  done  and  a  arrangement  will  always  be  successful 
nominal  charge  made  to  the  employee.  if  the  dentist  is  the  right  type  of  man. 

3.  Those  wherein  all  types  of  den-  The  employees  treated  in  the  clinic 
tistry  are  done  for  employees  entirely  at  make  all  their  payments  through  the 
the  company's  expense.  paymaster's  office.    Directly  in  front  of 

4.  Those  wherein  work  is  done  for  the  the  dentist's  chair  we  have  placed  a  sign 
employees'  children.     This  is  building  reading  "Money  due  for  dental  work 
for  future  employees.  ^iH  t^  deducted  from  your  next  pay  en- 
Choice  of  any  one  of  these  groups  will  velope."     We  have  also  displayed  the 

depend  upon  local  conditions  and  upon  charges  conspicuously  and  have  thereby 

the  type  of  industry  to  be  served.  In  the  avoided    controversies    most    satisfac- 

♦Received  for  publication  Dec.  7,  1921.  torily. 
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The  dentist's  hours  will  of  course  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  industry.  In  this 
company,  with  an  employment  roll  ol 
1,511,  we  started  with  three  mornings  a 
week  from  8  to  12  a.  m.,  but  since  the 
business  depression  have  reduced  the 
time  to  two  mornings  a  week.  This,  na- 
turally, will  be  increased  as  business  re- 
turns to  normal.  Since  the  treatments 
are  on  company's  time  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  demand  that  all  appoint- 
ments be  made  between  8  and  8.30  a.  m. 
This  has  facilitated  the  work  very 
materially,  has  lessened  confusion,  and 
has  prevented  unnecessary  trips  to  the 
dental  office.  Emergency  work  is,  of 
course,  an  exception,  and  is  cared  for 
without  preliminary  arrangements. 

A  dental  clinic  can  be  installed  in  an 
exceedingly  expensive  manner,  yet  good 
results  can  be  secured  with  an  organiza- 
tion established  on  a  more  economical 
basis.  Our  equipment  has  consisted  of 
one  dental  chair,  one  foot  engine  and 
right  angle  hand  piece,  one  instrument 
cabinet,  assorted  instruments  and  ma- 
terial. This  equipment  has  served  our 
industry  with  a  maximum  of  efficiency 
and  a  minimum  of  cost. 


The  work  of  the  dental  clinic,  sum- 
marized from  our  records  for  the  period 
of  twenty  months  from  March,  1920,  to 
November,  1921,  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  patients 1,735 

Number  of  emergency  treatments. .  .1,621 

Number  of  cleanings 353 

Number  of  teeth  extracted 507 

Number  of  fillings 899 

Number  of  treatments 474 

The  gross  operating  cost  for  this  peri- 
od, including  the  dentist's  salary,  insur- 
ance, depreciation,  interest,  and  cost  of 
material,  was  $1,381.89^  The  receipts 
for  the  same  period  were  $1,134.75.  The 
actual  cost  to  the  company  was  thus 
$247.14,  or  a  little  over  $12.35  a  month. 

The  dental  clinic  as  we  have  estab- 
lished it  has,  therefore,  been  very  inex- 
pensive, and  its  value  as  a  part  of  our 
health  service  has  been  beyond  cavil  or 
question.  The  extent  to  which  our  em- 
ployees have  taken  advantage  of  it  re- 
moves all  doubt  upon  this  point,  for  un- 
less the  service  rendered  met  the  need  in 
a  substantial  manner  the  patronage  of 
the  clinic  would  have  fallen  away,  and 
this  it  has  not  done. 
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REPORT  ON  AN  INVESTIGATION  TO  DETERMINE  THE  HAZARD 
TO  THE  HEALTH  OF  OPERATORS  USING  THE  SPRAYING 
MACHINE  FOR  PAINTING:   THE  RISK  OF  LEAD 

POISONING* 

N.  C.  Sharpe,  A.B.,  M.B. 

From  the-  Department  of  Pharmacology  of  the  University  of  Toronto 


A  T  the  request  of  the  division  of 
^^  Industrial  Hygiene  for  Ontario 
and  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Fa- 
tigue, the  Department  of  Pharmacology 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  undertook 
an  investigation  of  the  hazard  to  the 
health  of  operators  of  paint-spraying 
machines. 

The  manufacturers  of  paint-spraying 
machines  obviously  realize  that  there 
may  be  a  risk  involved  in  their  use  as 
they  describe  in  their  advertisements 
and  show  in  their  exhibits  paint-spray- 
ing machines  with  systems  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  spray  by  means  of  cabinets, 
fans,  helmets  or  masks.  The  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  spray  machines  by  legisla- 
tion in  various  states  has  been  consid- 
ered, but  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  defeated  in  committee  or  withheld 
for  further  consideration. 

The  dangers  involved  in  the  use  of 
paint  depend  on  the  constituents  of  the 
paint  and  the  method  of  applying  it. 
Paint  consists  of  pigment,  linseed  oil, 
turpentine,  thinners  and  driers.  Either 
pigment  or  vehicle  may  be  poisonous. 
The  pigments  used  are  mainly  lead,  zinc, 
barium,  iron  and  lithopone  (barium 
sulphate  and  zinc  sulphide).  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  pigments  other 
than  lead  in  the  forms  used  give  symp- 
toms of  poisoning.     Dr.  Hamilton  in 


♦Published  by  permission  of  the  Ontario  Provin- 
cial Board  of  Health.  Received  for  publication 
Dec.  27,  1921. 


Hygiene  of  the  Painters'  Trade  (1)  says 
that  the  dangerous  pigments  are  the  dif- 
ferent salts  of  lead.  The  British  De- 
partmental Committee  on  the  Danger  in 
the  Use  of  Lead  in  the  Painting  of 
Buildings  (2)  recommends  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  paint  material  which 
contains  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  its 
dry  weight  of  a  soluble  lead  compound. 
The  Committee  does  not  consider  other 
pigments  dangerous,  but  suggests  the 
possibility  of  danger  from  the  liquid 
vehicles. 

According  to  Legge  and  Goadby  (3, 
p.  291)  the  causee  of  lead  poisoning 
in  painting  are  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order  of  importance:  {a)  dust  from 
sandpapering  one  surface  of  lead  paint 
before  applying  another ;  (h)  dust  from 
mixing  dry  white  lead  with  oil ;  (c)  dust 
arising  from  lead  paint  that  has  dried 
on  overalls  and  dripcloths ;  (d)  contam- 
ination of  food  by  unwashed  hands ;  (e) 
fumes  from  burning  off  old  paint.  The 
British  Departmental  Committee  above 
mentioned  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
center  of  danger  in  all  lead  industries 
is  in  the  dust  produced.  There  is  a 
diminution  in  the  death  rate  and  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  poisoning  following 
the  reduction  of  lead  dust  in  dangerous 
lead  processes  (4) .  The  poisonous  nature 
of  any  lead  compound  varies  with  the 
size  of  the  particles,  the  ease  of  their 
distribution  in  the  air,  and  their  solubil- 
ity in  the  normal  body  fluids. 
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Oliver  (5)  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  symptoms  of  so-called 
lead  poisoning  of  painters  are  always 
and  really  due  to  lead.  Goadby  (4)  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  illness  complained 
of  by  house  painters  is  more  often  the 
result  of  turpentine  and  thinners  used 
than  of  lead. 

Lead  may  gain  entrance  to  the  body 
in  two  ways:  {a)  by  the  respiratory 
system  as  a  consequence  of  inhaling 
lead-dust-laden  air;  and  (b)  by  the  ali- 
mentary system.  Legge  states  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  lead 
absorbed  through  the  lung  produces  the 
maximum  toxic  effect.  Lehmann,  Saito, 
and  Gfrorer  (6)  at  first  found  that  as 
high  as  35  to  42  per  cent,  of  inhaled 
white  lead  dust  reached  the  lungs,  and 
in  mouth-breathers  as  high  as  80  per 
cent.  As  a  result  of  further  experiments, 
however,  Lehmann,  Saito,  and  Majima 
(7)  later  state  that  usually  12  per  cent, 
reaches  the  lungs  and  70  per  cent,  the 
alimentary  system.  Of  the  inhaled  lead 
dust,  the  part  caught  in  the  mouth  and 
throat  would  be  mixed  with  saliva  and 
swallowed.  Food  contaminated  by  lead, 
and  lead  carried  on  pipes  and  cigarettes 
used  in  working  hours  add  to  the  quan- 
tity swallowed.  The  risk  from  these 
latter  modes  of  entrance  may  be  small 
but  it  might  well  be  sufficient  to  cause 
the  breakdown  of  a  constitution  already 
undermined  by  lead  poisoning. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  British 
Departmental  Committee  is  that  lead- 
laden  dust  is  by  far  the  most  serious 
evil,  and  the  first  of  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions which  it  recommends  is  "effi- 
cient measures  foi"  the  avoidance  or  re- 
moval of  dust  or  spray  which  is  formed 
in  the  course  of  work  and  contains  lead 
in  its  composition."  Goadby  has  em- 
phasized the  danger  of  long-continued 
inhalation  of  even  very  small  quantities 
of  lead-laden  dust,  showing  that  an  ani- 


mal exposed  to  such  an  atmosphere 
during  eight  hours  each  day  for  sixteen 
months,  while  showing  no  symptoms  of 
poisoning,  has  nevertheless  undergone 
such  constitutional  deterioration  as  to 
succumb  to  a  dose  of  lead  insufficient 
in  amount  to  produce  symptoms  in  a 
normal  animal. 

In  Toronto,  there  are  thirty  or  more 
firms  using  from  one  to  three  spraying 
machines  each.  These  machines  are 
used  for  the  inside  and  outside  of  fac- 
tories and  in  painting,  varnishing  and 
shellacking  small  articles.  Several  paint- 
ers own  spray  machines,  and  use  them 
on  occasional  contracts.  During  this  in- 
vestigation, no  painting  of  exterior  walls 
was  observed.  When  painting  walls 
and  ceilings  inside  buildings,  exhaust 
ventilators  for  the  removal  of  spray  and 
fumes  cannot  be  used.  Masks  were 
worn  by  two  operators  under  observa- 
tion, and  in  one  instance  the  machine 
was  equipped  with  an  extension  to  keep 
the  spray  nozzle  at  least  10  feet  from  the 
operator. 

For  painting  small  articles  practically 
all  machines  have  an  exhaust  system  of 
hoods  and  fans.  Only  an  occasional 
operator  on  such  machines  uses  a  mask. 
Some  wear  gloves;  others  use  vaseline 
on  the  hands  and  arms.  Most  of  the 
operators  whom  we  observed,  however, 
depended  on  the  exhaust  system  for  pro- 
tection from  the  spray.  In  all  cases  but 
one,  the  operators  said  that,  as  far  as 
they  knew,  it  was  rarely  that  a  paint 
containing  lead  was  used.  In  the  one 
exception,  a  paint  was  used  in  which 
0.3  per  cent,  of  the  pigment  was  lead. 
In  some  cases,  any  lead  paint  used  was 
applied  by  a  brush. 

As  no  lead  paint  was  used,  save  small 
amounts  in  the  case  above  mentioned, 
and  as  the  operators  had  other  duties, 
such  as  the  dilution  of  the  paint  for 
spray  purposes,  the  filling  of  containers, 
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the  handling  of  the  painted  articles,  or 
painting  by  brush,  the  operators  were 
unsuitable  for  estimation  of  the  hazard 
due  to  the  lead  in  spray  painting  alone. 
Consequently,  an  experimental  test  of 
the  danger  of  lead  poisoning  in  spray 
painting  was  made. 

A  paint  was  mixed  in  accordance  with 
a  typical  formula  for  interior  work  as 
suggested  by  Dr.  Hamilton  ( 1 ) ,  in  which 
the  pigment  consisted  entirely  of 
white  lead  and  was  60  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  the  liquid  portion  being  mainly 
of  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  in  nearly 
equal  parts.  This  mixture  was  diluted 
with  benzine  to  the  necessary  consist- 
ency for  spray  painting.  Air  pressure 
from  an  automatic  pump  was  kept  be- 
tween 35  and  55  pounds  per  square  inch, 
and  the  spray  was  directed  against  a 
vertical  surface  of  wall.  Specimens  of 
air  were  collected  by  being  drawn 
through  suction  cylinders  containing 
water  or  dilute  acid,  the  air  being  broken 
up  by  a  finely  perforated  bulb  on  the 
suction  tube.  Other  air  specimens  were 
collected  by  Duckering's  method  (8),  in 
which  the  air  is  drawn  through  a  glass 
tube  which  enters  at  a  right  angle  intd 
a  collecting  bottle  of  larger  caliber,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  velocity  of  the  air 
current.  The  collecting  bottle  expands 
at  the  bottom  into  a  larger  chamber, 
of  which  the  upper  surface  makes  a  right 
angle  with  the  collecting  bottle.  This 
chamber  is  packed  with  cotton-wool  and 
the  end  covered  with  silk.  Air  is  sucked 
through  the  collecting  bottles  by  means 
of  a  calibrated  pump  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  breathing.  Samples  of  air  were 
taken  at  the  various  positions  likely  to 
be  occupied  by  the  nose  and  mouth  of 
a  spray  painter,  300  liters  of  air  being 
used  for  each  estimation.  To  study  the 
distribution  of  the  spray,  porcelain 
plates  varying  in  surface  area  from  12 
to  50  sq.  cm.  were  laid  horizontally  in 


different  positions  for  half-hour  periods. 

In  estimating  the  lead,  it  was  treated 
as  if  in  organic  combination,  for  it  was 
probable  that  all  lead  particles  would  be 
surrounded  by  a  layer  of  oil.  The  ma- 
terial collected  on  the  plates  was  there- 
fore treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
ashed  at  low  temperature  in  a  muffle  fur- 
nace. The  ash  was  then  boiled  with 
ammonium  acetate  made  alkaline  with 
ammonia  water.  This  solution  was  fil- 
tered into  a  Nessler  tube,  two  drops  of 
potassium  cyanide  solution  added  and 
then  10  c.c.  of  fresh  hydrogen  sulphide 
water.  The  turbidity  developed  by  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  water  was  matched 
with  standard  tubes  of  lead  solution, 
similarly  treated  with  ammonium  ace- 
tate, ammonia,  potassium  cyanide  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  water.  All  glassware 
and  solutions  were  tested  for  lead  before 
proceeding  with  the  colorimetric  tests. 
In  the  case  of  the  air  samples  collected 
on  cotton-wool,  the  estimations  iwere 
made  by  the  method  devised  by  Har- 
court  (9),  in  the  course  of  which  it  was 
necessary  to  add  to  the  standards  a  col- 
ored solution  of  cotton-wool  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water. 

These  experiments  were  done  in  a 
large  room  with  a  low  ceiling,  so  there 
was  a  tendency  for  the  fumes  to  roll 
back  toward  the  operator.  Moreover, 
there  was  no  direct  draft  to  carry  away 
the  fumes.  A  mist  could  easily  be  seen 
10  feet  and  more  to  the  side;  the  opera- 
tor and  his  assistant  had  slight  choking 
sensations  which  persisted  for  some  time 
after  the  exposure;  the  boots  and  cloth- 
ing showed  a  fine  coating  of  paint ;  the 
external  nares  were  "frosted."  In  the 
case  of  a  painter  observed  when  engaged 
in  painting  the  walls  of  a  factory  base- 
ment, the  outlines  of  the  mask  which 
he  wore  over  his  nose  and  mouth  were 
well  marked  by  the  fine  coating  of  paint 
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on  the  rest  of  his  face.  His  arms  were 
also  coated.  There  were  no  drip  spots 
on  the  floor,  however. 

The  collecting  apparatus  was  taken  to 
a  factory  where  small  objects  (some 
with  a  surface  area  of  from  1  to  2  square 
feet)  were  spray  painted  in  a  cabinet 
provided  with  excellent  suction.  This 
cabinet  was  on  a  stand  about  4  feet  from 
the  floor  and  h^d  an  open  front  about 
3  feet  square,  through  which  the  ob- 
jects to  be  sprayed  were  passed  into  the 
cabinet.  The  operator,  therefore,  could 
remain  entirely  outside  the  cabinet  while 
working  or  could  lean  forward  into  the 
cabinet  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  Air  speci- 
mens were  collected  at  the  positions  oc- 
cupied by  the  operator's  mouth  and 
nose  when  working ;  plates  were  exposed 
in  different  places  in  the  cabinet  at  the 
furthest  level  forward  which  the  body  of 
the  operator  could  assume.  Plates  were 
exposed  outside  the  cabinet  also.  There 
was  no  unpleasant  sensation  when 
breathing  at  the  operator's  position, 
though  there  was  an  odor  of  paint.  No 
film  was  found  on  the  clothing,  nor  was 
the  operator's  face  coated.  The  hands 
and  arms  of  some  operators  were  coated 
owing  to  placing  the  arm  in  the  cabinet 
to  move  the  object  sprayed  or  to  turn  the 
table  on  which  it  revolved. 

From  Duckering's  analyses  of  lead 
present  in  the  air  during  certain  pottery 
processes  and  during  sandpapering  after 
painting  (8),  Legge  has  concluded  that, 
if  the  amount  of  lead  present  in  the  air 
breathed  is  less  than  5  mg.  per  10  cubic 
meters  of  air,  cases  of  encephalopathy 
and  paralysis  will  never  occur,  and  cases 
of  colic  rarely.  A  workman  inhaling 
600  c.c.  of  air  sixteen  times  per  minute 
in  an  eight-hour  working  day  breathes 
in  4,608  liters  of  air.  If  the  inspired  air 
contains  5  mg.  per  10  cubic  meters,  this 
means  that  in  one  day  he  will  breathe  in 
about  2  mg.  of  lead — the  amount  re- 


garded by  Legge  as  the  lowest  daily  dose 
which,  inhaled  as  fumes  or  dust  in  the 
air,  may  in  the  course  of  years  set  up 
chronic  plumbism  (3,  pp.  176-207).  He 
considers  that  2  mg.  of  lead  per  day  may 
be  excreted  in  the  feces  of  a  lead  worker 
without  being  regarded  as  showing  that 
he  is  in  danger  of  poisoning  by  lead. 
Legge  was  aided  in  his  conclusions  by 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  processes 
examined  by  Duckering,  the  relative 
frequency  of  cases  of  plumbism  reported 
among  those  employed  at  these  proc- 
esses, and  the  duration  of  employment 
prior  to  attack.  In  the  case  of  sand- 
papering coach  wheels,  the  enormous 
quantity  of  1,025  mg.  per  10  cubic  me- 
ters was  found  in  the  air,  and  this 
process  of  dry  rubbing  is  placed  highest 
among  the  causes  of  lead  poisoning. 
Kaup  of  Vienna  (2,  p.  79)  found  from 
10  to  250  mg.  of  lead  per  10  cubic  me- 
ters of  air  in  a  room  in  which  dry  rub- 
bing down  was  done.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Teleky  (10)  that  a  daily  dose  of  a  little 
more  than  1  mg.  of  lead  taken  for  sev- 
eral months  will  cause  plumbism,  and 
that  a  daily  dose  of  10  mg.  will  cause 
symptoms  of  severe  saturnine  intoxica- 
tion in  a  very  short  time.  In  our  ex- 
periments, as  may  be  seen  from  Table  1, 
135  to  417  mg.  of  lead  per  10  cubic  me- 
ters of  air  were  found  when  spraying  an 
inside  wall ;  this  is  obviously  a  danger- 
ous amount.  In  an  eight-hour  day  at 
such  work,  a  workman  would  breathe 
in  from  60  to  180  mg.  of  lead. 

Legge  has  also  placed  the  minimum 
quantity  of  lead  required  to  produce  poi- 
soning at  about  5  mg.  per  kilogram  body 
weight.  This  amounts  to  350  mg.  for  a 
man  of  150  pounds'  weight.  Our  figures 
show  that  a  workman  employed  in 
spraying  an  inside  wall  might  in  a  few 
days  absorb  350  mg»  of  lead  over  and' 
above  the  amount  which  he  can  excrete. 
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Consequently,  he  is  exposed  to  a  highly 
dangerous  degree. 

The  plates  exposed  for  half-hour  peri- 
ods during  the  spraying  of  an  inside  wall 
show  that  lead  was  deposited  11  feet 
to  the  right  of  the  operator  and  3  feet 
behind  him.  (See  Table  2.)  The  mist 
during  spraying  could  easily  be  seen  at 
these  distances. 

TABLE  1.  — ANALYSIS  OF  AIR  SAMPLES  IN 
SPRAYING  AN  INSIDE  WALL 


Position  of  Moutb  of 
OoUec?tii«    Tube 

Mg.  of  Lead 

per  800  L. 

of   Air 

Ug.  of  Lead 
per    10    Cu. 
M.    of    Air 

8  ft.  from  wall  sprayed,  at  level  of 
operator's  mouth;  sample  col- 
lected    by     filtering     through 
cotton-wool 

6.25-12.5 

208-417 

2  ft.  from  wall  sprayed,  at  level  of 
operator's  mouth;  3  ft.  to  right 
of  operator;  cotton-wool  filter.  . 

4.06 

1S5 

1  ft.  from  wall  sprayed,  at  level  of 
mouth;  4  ft.  to  right  of  operator; 
cotton-wool  filter 

6.25 

208 

1  ft.  from  area  sprayed;  1  ft.  below 
level  of  mouth;  IJ  ft.  to  left  or 
right;  samples  filtered  through 
water  or  dilute  acid^ 

2.04-S.12 

68-104 

^  Water  or  acid  coUectors  were  not  as  efficient  as  cotton- 
wool filters. 

During  a  three-day  experiment  in 
spraying  an  inside  wall,  the  operator 
was  exposed  to  the  spray  for  from  four 
to  five  hours  daily.  The  urine  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  following  showed  the 
presence  of  0.3  mg.  of  lead.  The  feces 
also  showed  the  presence  of  lead  but  less 
than  the  2  mg.  considered  by  Legge  as 
indicating  danger  of  poisoning.  The 
presence  of  lead  in  the  urine  from  a 
short  exposure  is  significant.  The  oper- 
ator did  no  dry  mixing  but  used  white 
lead  already  mixed  with  oil.  Though  he 
diluted  paint  and  handled  apparatus 
during  the  painting,  he  took  care  to  pre- 
vent his  food  and  tobacco  from  being 
contaminated.  It  is  probable,  then,  that 
all  the  lead  in  the  urine  came  from  the 


spray.  As  it  was  not  expected  that  the 
urine  and  feces  would  show  the  presence 
of  lead,  no  specimens  were  saved  other 
than  those  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
after  painting.  Later  specimens  of  feces 
would  probably  have  shown  increased 
amounts  of  lead. 

TABLE  2.  — ANALYSIS  OF  DEPOSITS  ON 

PORCELAIN  PLATES  IN  SPRAYING  AN 

INSIDE  WALL* 


Position   with   Reference 
to  Operator 

Distance 

In    Feet 

from    Wall 

Spi'ayed 

Mg.  of  Lead 
per  Sq.  Gm. 

of  Plate 

Exposed    for 

Half-Hour 

Interval 

At  level  of  operator's  mouth  .... 

1 

0.18 

1ft.  below 

1 

0  31 

At  level  and  4  ft.  to  right 

2 

0.10 

1  ft.  below  and  4  ft.  to  left 

2 

0.10 

2  ft.  below  and  6  ft.  to  left 

1 

0.24 

At  level  and  10  ft.  to  right 

2 

0.066 

1  ft.  below  and  U  ft.  to  right   . .  . 

2 

0.076 

2  ft.  below  and  6  ft.  to  right 

4 

0.11 

1    ft.    below    and    3    ft    behmd 
operator 

6 

0066 

^The  porcelain  plates  had  an  area  of  surface  exposed 
varying  from  12  to  50  sq.  cm. 

In  the  spray  painting  of  small  ob- 
jects in  a  cabinet  with  good  suction,  no 
lead  was  found  in  the  air  samples  col- 
lected outside  the  cabinet.  (Table  3.) 
Though  lead  was  present  on  the  plates 
exposed  to  the  escape  of  spray,  it  was 

TABLE  3.  — ANALYSIS  OP  AIR  SAMPLES  IN 
SPRAYING  SMALL  OBJECTS  IN  AN 
EXHAUST  CABINET 


Position   of  Mouth   of 
Collectinc:  Tube 


li  ft.  from  object  sprayed,  at 
level  of  operator's  mouth,  vary- 
ing in  position  the  full  width  of 
the  exhaust  cabinet,  but  ex- 
terior to  the  cabinet    


Mg.  of  Lead 

per    10    Oa. 

M.  of  Air 


0.0 
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found  in  very  small  amoiints  in  the  cabi- 
net at  the  level  beyond  the  space  where 
the  operator's  body  goes.  The  largest 
amount  was  on  the  plate  placed  in  the 
main  line  of  beat  back  from  the  particu- 
lar object  sprayed.  No  lead  was  found 
on  the  plates  exposed  behind  the  oper- 
ator's position.    (See  Table  4.) 

Various  masks  were  tested  to  see  how 
much  protection  they  offered  from 
breathing    in    the    lead-laden    spray. 


TABLE  4.  — ANALYSIS  OF  DEPOSITS  ON 

PORCELAIN  PLATES  IN  SPRAYING   SMALL 

OBJECTS  IN  AN  EXHAUST  CABINET 


Poritlon  of  Plate  with 
Reference  to  Operator 

Distance 

in  Feet  from 

Object 

Sprayed 

MflT.  of  Lead 
per  Sq.  Om. 

of  Plate 
Exposed    for 

HaU-Hour 
Periods 

At  level  of  operator's  mouth,  ex- 
terior to  cabinet 

u 

0.002 

U  ft.  below  and  3  ft.  behind,  ex- 
tnior  to  cabinet 

4i 
li 

0.00 

At  level  and  li  ft  to  left  of  object 
painted,  just  within  opening  of 
cabinet 

0.004 

U  ft  below  and  U  ^t.  to  left  of 
object  painted,  just  within  open- 
ing of  cabinet 

U 

0.008 

U  ft  bebw  and  in  line  of  main 
beat  back  of  spray,  just  within 
opening  of  cabinet 

U 

0.018 

*  Plate  area  varied  from  12  to  50  sq.  cm.  The  amounts 
estimated  for  each  sq.  cm.  are  calculated  from  the  amount 
found  on  each  plate. 

These  tests  were  made  either  in  the 
same  room  as  those  reported  in  Table  1, 
or  in  a  room  10  by  10  by  9  feet.  In  each 
case  a  duplicate  air  sample  as  a  control 
was  taken  without  protection. 

The  ordinary  masks  provided  for  the 
painter  consist  of  cotton-wool  covered 
with  one  or  two  layers  of  gauze  and,  in 
some  cases,  having  charcoal  between  the 
layers  of  wool.  Such  a  mask  is  held  in 
place  by  an  elastic  band.  Another  type 
of  mask  has  a  rubber  f  acepiece  covering 
the  mouth  and  nose.    The  opening  of 


this  mask  is  covered  with  gauze  and  cot- 
ton-wool or  with  filter  paper. 

The  results  of  our  tests  reported  in 
Table  5  show  that  fine  wire  gauze  masks 
are  no  protection  whatever.  A  mask  of 
gauze  and  cotton,  as  thick  as  possible 
without  causing  uncomfortable  oi* 
strained  breathing,   reduced  the   lead 

TABLE  5.  — EFFICIENCY  OP  VAMOUS 

PROTECTIVE  DEVICES  TESTED  DURING 

SPRAYING  OF  AN  INSIDE  WALL 


Air    Samples    Taken    at    Level    of 
Mouth   and    Noae  of   Operator 

Mg.  of  Lead 

per  800  L. 

of  Air 

Mg.  of  Lead 
per  10  Ou. 
M.  of  Air 

A.  Number  90  wire  gauze  mask  . 
Control  —  no  mask 

6.25 
6.25 

208.0 
208.0 

B.  A  mask  of  gauze  and  cotton^ 
wool  of  the  maximum  thick- 
ness allowing  easy  breathing 
Control  —  no  mask 

0.81 
2.75 

10.42 
90.0 

C.  A  mask  of  gauze,  cotton-wool, 
and    activated   charcoal 
manufactured     by      Bauer 
and  Black  

0.1 
8.12 

8.88 

Control  —  no  mask 

104.2 

D.  A  nmsk  of  gauze  and  cotton- 
wool of  the  maximum  thick- 
ness aUowing  easy  breathing 
and    moistened    with    5% 
sodium  sulphide  solution  . . 
Control  —  no  mask 

0.87 
6.98 

12.4 
282.2 

E.  As  in  D 

0.17 
0.84 

5  858 

Control  —  similar  mask  with- 
out sodium  sulphide 

11.706 

present  in  10  cubic  meters  of  air  from 
90  to  10  mg.  This  is  still,  however, 
above  Legge's  danger  line  of  5  mg.  per 
10  cubic  meters. 

The  manufactured  mask  of  gauze, 
cotton-wool  and  charcoal  reduced  the 
lead  present  below  the  danger  line,  but 
in  order  to  do  this  all  the  air  must  pass 
through  the  mask.  It  was  not  found  pos- 
sible to  wear  this  mask  so  that  all  the 
air  breathed  passed  through  it  without 
discomfort  and  without  straining  in- 
spiration. No  workman  would  endure 
it.  If  worn  comfortably,  the  mask  is 
useless,  for  air  comes  in  at  the  side  of 
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the  nostrils.  The  charcoal  is  unneces- 
sary for  the  holding  of  lead  pigment,  but 
may  be  of  use  for  volatile  bodies.  Any 
mask  will  become  useless  after  a  coating 
of  paint  is  deposited  on  it. 

Masks  of  comfortable  breathing 
thickness  moistened  with  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  sulphide  reduced  the 
amount  of  lead  present  in  the  air 
breathed  from  232  mg.  per  10  cubic  me- 
ters of  air  to  12.4  mg.  A  similar  mask, 
byt  dry,  allowed  11  mg.  per  10  cubic 
meters  to  pass  through.  Both  these  re- 
sults are  still  above  the  danger  line.  So- 
dium sulphide  solution  through  which 
carbon  dioxide  was  bubbled  gave  the 
odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  color 
reaction  with  basic  lead  acetate  was 
soon  lost.  Sodium  sulphide  on  a  mask 
is  not  unpleasant,  though  at  first  the 
odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  noticeable. 
We  found  that  there  was  an  improve- 
ment when  the  mask  was  worn  over  a 
rubber  facepiece,  allowing  an  air  space 
between  the  gauze  and  the  skin.  The 
skin  became  blackened,  however,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  lead  sulphide,  and 
was  not  very  readily  cleaned.  The  mask 
would  need  to  be  moistened  every  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes*  to  be  as  effective  as  in 
the  test  made.  Ammonium  sulphide  was 
practically  useless.  Further,  Carlson 
and  Woelf el  (11)  have  shown  that  lead 
sulphide  itself  is  not  free  from  danger 
as  it  is  soluble  in  the  gastric  juice.  More- 
over, a  certain  amount  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide would,  of  course,  be  absorbed  and 
this  is  detrimental  to  health.  Other  so- 
lutions for  moistening  masks  might  be 
made  from  soluble  sulphates  or  carbon- 
ates but  they  are  likely  to  give  only  a 
false  sense  of  security.  It  would  appear 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  workman  to 
get  enough  air  through  a  really  effective 
mask  of  this  type  with  any  degree  of 
comfort. 

These  experiments  show  that  when 


lead  is  a  constituent  of  the  paint  used 
in  spraying  walls  inside  a  building  there 
is  danger  of  absorption  of  lead.  Since 
much  of  the  work  is  done  in  new  build- 
ings or  in  buildings  where  the  industries 
do  not  ordinarily  require  suction  venti- 
lation, exhaust  ventilation  of  fumes  and 
spray  would  not  be  available.  Conse- 
quently, the  operator  would  have  to  de- 
pend on  currents  of  air  from  open  win- 
dows and  electric  fans  and  on  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  masks  or  respirators. 
In  some  paint  work,  however,  a  current 
of  air  is  not  desired  on  account  of  the 
too  rapid  drying  of  the  paint.  In  ex- 
terior painting,  there  would  likely  be 
less  risk  from  lead  poisoning,  as  the 
painter  could  take  advantage  of  the  pre- 
vailing air  currents. 

There  is  no  danger  from  lead  poison- 
ing when  spraying  small  objects  proper- 
ly placed  in  an  exhaust  cabinet  provided 
with  efficient  suction.  The  more  com- 
mon faults  and  imperfections  in  this 
class  of  work,  as  pointed  out  by  Al- 
baugh  (12),  are:  (a)  good  cabinet,  but 
exhaust  absent  or  inefficient ;  (Z?)good  ex- 
haust, but  cabinet  too  shallow;  (c)  good 
exhaust,  but  poorly  located  in  cabinet; 
(d)  fan  too  far  from  box;  (e)  exhaust 
inlet  too  small  or  pipe  occluded  by  ac- 
cumulations of  paint,  etc.;  (/)  cabinet 
not  of  proper  shape  to  allow  uniform 
draft ;  (g)  tendency  of  operator  to  spray 
at  right  angle  to  flat  surface,  so  causing 
the  spray  to  roll  back;  (h)  spraying  too 
large  objects  and  thus  getting  out  of 
range  of  the  exhaust ;  (i)  spraying  pro- 
miscuously about  the  room  in  testing 
the  sprayer ;  (;)  sitting  on  the  stand  in- 
side the  cabinet  in  order  to  rest  while 
spraying;  (k)  defective  vision  of  oper- 
ator; (/)  poor  illumination  of  work 
space.  Some  of  these  defects  were  ob- 
served during  this  investigation. 

The  painter  using  a  spray  machine 
must  observe  the  precautions  necessary 
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for  all  types  of  painting,  if  lead  is  used 
— viz.,  adequate  washing,  wearing  of 
overalls,  protection  of  food  and  street 
clothing  from  dust  and  spray,  cleanli- 
ness of  working  clothes,  the  avoidance 
of  tobacco  and  of  the  placing  of  articles 
in  the  mouth  during  working  hours. 
The  writer,  after  using  a  spray  painting 
machine,  has  thoroughly  washed  his 
hands  and  arms  with  hot  water  and  soap 
and  a  nailbrush,  and  has  still  been  able 
to  find  a  definite  blackening  with  so- 
dium sulphide  solution.  Amounts  vary- 
ing from  2.79  mg.  to  602.64  mg.  of  lead 
monoxide  were  found  in  the  dust  re- 
moved from  clothing  by  beating,  and  in 
the  dust  in  pockets  of  overalls  (13). 

But  the  spray  painter,  more  than 
other  painters,  is  exposed  to  another  risk 
which  requires  investigation.  This  is 
the  inhalation  of  fumes  of  volatile 
products  used  in  the  paint,  such  as  tur- 
pentine, benzine,  benzol,  and  possibly 
linseed  oil  and  driers.  These,  as  Goad- 
by  (4)  says,  are  known  to  produce  respir- 
atory effects  in  susceptible  animals.  He 
further  states  that  the  constant  inhala- 
tion of  vapors  of  volatile  fluids  is  con- 
ducive to  renal  affection  and  high  ar- 


terial tension.  The  workman  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  presence  of  these  poisons 
and  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
work.  Not  many  painters,  however, 
would  connect  a  kidney  disturbance  with 
the  turpentine  with  which  they  work, 
nor  would  they  recognize  chronic  bron- 
chitis as  a  hazard  of  their  trade.  More- 
over, many  of  them  accept  their  ail- 
ments as  a  necessary  evil.  GoaHby's  ex- 
perience is  in  accord  with  that  of  Oliver 
(5)  who  found  that  animals  exposed  to 
the  vapor  given  off  from  freshly  painted 
surfaces  suffered  in  health  as  did  also 
animals  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  turpen- 
tine. At  the  autopsy  he  found  the  lungs 
engorged  and  the  tubular  epithelium  of 
the  kidneys  the  seat  of  cloudy  swelling. 
None  of  the  painters  interviewed  dur- 
ing this  investigation  gave  a  history  of 
symptoms  pointing  to  the  vapors  of  vol- 
atile fluids,  but  their  failure  to  do  so 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  practically  all  protected  by  ex- 
haust cabinets.  A  special  investigation 
has,  however,  been  undertaken  by  this 
department  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  con- 
tribute valuable  information  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  volatile  bodies  of  paint. 
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SHERIDAN  DELEPINE 


Late  Director  of  the  Public  Health  Laboratory  and  Professor  of  Public  Health  and  Bacteriology, 
Victoria  University  of  Manchester,  and  Associate  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial   Hygiene. 


[The  death  of  Dr.  Sheridan  Del^pine  has 
remoTed  from  our  midst  a  pioneer  In  the  science 
of  research  into  industrial  hygiene,  and  from  the 
staff  of  the  Journal  one  of  its  original  associate 
editors,  the  first  whose  death  we  have  had  re- 
gretfully to  record.  Some  appreciation  of  the 
man  and  of  his  work,  contributed  by  Dr.  T.  M. 
Legge,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  both,  is 
here  given.— ^.  L.  Collis.l 

An  appreciation  of  a  man  and  his  work 
should  take  account  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  found  himself  placed,  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  to  face,  of  how  he  over- 
came them,  and  of  the  mark  which  he  has 
left  behind. 

The  phase  in  Delepine  's  work  which  alone 
I  propose  to  touch  on  is  the  part  which  he 
played  in  trying  to  animate  public  health 
work  by  his  sympathy,  indomitable  indus- 
try, and,  above  all,  by  a  strictly  scientific 
spirit.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  his  first  Report  as 
Director  to  the  Advisory  Comtoittee  of  the 
Public  Health  Laboratory  in  1902,  he  has 
inserted  this  quotation  from  J.  A.  Froude: 

We  may  make  our  own  opinions,  but  facts  were 
made  for  us;  and  if  we  evade  or  deny  them,  it 
will  be  the  worse  for  us. 

This  power  of  his  to  deal  with  facts  and 
let  them  tell  their  own  story  as  brought  out 
by  laboratory  investigation,  was  his  guiding 
principle.  In  the  addresses  which  he  gave 
from  time  to  time  assuming  ^he  standpoint 
from  which  at  the  moment  he  regarded  the 
position  of  public  health,  he  constantly 
harped  (and  I  use  the  word  in  the  literal 
and  not  the  accepted  sense)  on  this  point: 

The  object  of  the  D.  P.  H.  course  i*»  not  to  pro- 
duce a  few  expert  scientists,  but  chiefly  to  train 
an  adequate  number  of  ofllcers,  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  value  of  the  assistance  wlhich  they 

♦Bom  Jan.  1,  1855;  died  Nov.  13,  1921.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Antoine  Del6pine  of  Paris,  a  man 
of  wide  outlook  and  culture  and  a  very  original 
thinker,  to  whose  wise  upbringing  he  owed  a 
great  deaL 


may  derive  from  science  in  their  administrative 
work,  and  of  taking  an  inteUigent  and  practical 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  chemists,  bacteriol- 
ogists, veterinarians,  engineers,  statisticians,  law- 
yers, etc.,  also  engaged  in  work  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

While  having  this  confident  belief  in  the 
future  of  public  health  work,  provided  the 
assistance  whicli  science  could  bring  to  the 
administrative  side  were  always  kept  prom- 
inent, he  was  never  under  the  delusion  that 
money  was  to  be  made  in  it,  but  he  felt  that 
the  opportunities  for  research  and  philo- 
sophical thought  were  more  than  an  ad^ 
quate  compensation. 

We  may  take  his  first  Report  as  Director 
of  the  Public  Health  Laboratory  as  a  sort  of 
midway  point  in  his  career  behind  which, 
from  1882,  was  the  work  of  preparation  by 
attention  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease  by  lab- 
oratory methods,  and  afterwards — ^he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Pathology  at  Owen's 
College  in  1891 — ^the  fruition  and  practical 
application  of  his  knowledge  by  placing  the 
resources  of  his  laboratory  at  the  disposal 
of  all  medical  men  and  some  120  sanitary 
districts,  including  Manchester,  Salford,  and 
the  great  Lancashire  industrial  area. 

This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in 
which  the  scientific  side  of  a  university 
linked  itself  up  directly  with  municipal  ac- 
tivities of  a  medical  nature.  The  number  of 
specimens  examined  in  1902  was  5,165,  or  a 
daily  average  of  14,  whereas  in  1921  it  had 
increased  to  19,539,  or  a  daily  average  of 
53.5.  The  work  grew  so  vast  that  it  led  to 
the  erection  of  a  special  Public  Health  Lab- 
oratory (Delepine  himself  designed  the 
buildings)  and  the  creation  of  a  special  de- 
partment with  special  provision  made  for 
teaching  tb<^  various  branches  of  public 
health  for  the  diploma  in  that  subject.  This 
was  the  home  from  which  all  the  subsequent 
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activities  of  Del^pine  and  his  busy  staff  em- 
anated. Now  in  most  large;,  towns  a  munici- 
pality has  its  own  laboratory,  but  hitherto 
Manchester  and  the  great  surrounding  indus- 
trial district  have  relied  on  his  laboratory. 

Delepine  was  a  man  of  meticulous  detail 
— too  much,  I  sometimes  thought — and  the 
sight  of  his  immense  maps  of  the  farms  in 
the  counties  from  which  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford  drew  their  milk  supplies,  with  dots  all 
over  them  in  different  colors  showing  the 
number  of  farms  in  which  tuberculous  milk 
was  found,  was  bewildering.  Similarly,  the 
soft  moorland  water  from  which  the  district 
derived  its  supply  was  always  kept  under  the 
closest  supervision  from  the  plumbo-solvent 
and  erosive  points  of  view.  Others,  however, 
are  more  fitted  to  deal  with  the  purely  pub- 
lic health  side  of  his  work.  I  confine  myself 
here  to  the  pioneer  work  which  he  did  in  fac- 
tory hygiene. 

His  signal  service  in  this  respect  was  the 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  factory  hy- 
giene. Manchester  University  was  the  first — 
and,  to  the  shame  of  the  other  teaching  uni- 
versities in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ex- 
cept recently  Cardiff — still  is  the  only  one 
including  instruction  in  this  subject  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  course  for  the  Diploma 
of  Public  Health;  I  do  not  count  of  value 
what  the  full-time  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
an  administrative  ofl&cer  divorced  from  the 
practice  of  medicine,  can  say  about  it.  Yet 
Delepine,  to  effect  this  change,  only  utilized 
the  powers  given  by  the  General  Medical 
Council  of  shortening  to  three  months  (pro- 
vided certain  special  courses  were  given) 
the  often  time-wasting  requirement  of  at- 
tendance for  six  months'  practical  work  with 
a  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  I  have  before 
me  now  correspondence  in  the  year  1910 
about  this  change,  in  which  he  insists  on  the 
differentiation  in  the  general  course  covering 
the  duties  of  all  Medical  OflScers  of  Health 
and  the  special  course  on  factory  hygiene, 
for  which  he  wisely  provided  a  separate  ex- 
amination of  an  honors  standard  and  a  spe- 
cial certificate.  Quite  rightly  he  never  re- 
garded factory  hygiene  as  anything  but  a 
branch  of  general  medicine  and  surgery  and, 
therefore,  a  matter  for  the  general  practi- 
tioner to  know  about  rather  than  an  admin- 
istrative officer,  but,  failing  the  possibility 
of  teaching  the  general  practitioner,  he  saw 


the    advantage    of    the    Medical    Officer    of 
Health  having,  at  any  rate,  a  smattering. 

Delepine  was  always  interested  in  indus- 
trial problems  and  placed  his  knowledge  and 
inventive  genius  in .  laboratory  methods  to 
great  use  in  the  helpful  elucidation  of  such 
problems.  Thus,  in  the  great  beer  poisoning 
epidemic  from  arsenic  in  1900,  in  which  sev- 
eral thousands  were  affected,  it  "was  Delepine 
who,  after  Reynolds  had  discovered  arsenic 
in  the  beer — ^Del6pine  had  already  guessed 
it — traced  the  arsenic  to  the  glucose  used  by 
the  brewers.  For  the  Royal  Commission 
which  investigated  the  circumstances  of  the 
outbreak,  Del6pine  not  only  was  the  first  to 
show  how  effective  in  helping  to  diagnose 
arsenical  poisoning  was  analysis  of  the  hair 
for  the  metalloid,  but  also  devised  quanti- 
tative methods  of  analysis,  which  are  today 
in  constant  use.  This  hydrochloric  copper 
(Reinsch-Del6pine)  method  was  used  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  arsenic  found  in 
the  fatal  case  of  industrial  poisoning  by 
arseniuretted  hydrogen,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene.*  This  was 
the  only  article  which  he  contributed,  as  his 
health  was  already  failing  at  the  time  the 
Journal  was  started,  but  it  is  a  good  illus- 
tration not  only  of  his  skill  in  chemical  an- 
alysis but  also  of  his  skill  as  a  morbid  anat- 
omist and  microscopist. 

Another  inquiry  showing  his  gift  for  turn- 
ing his  scientific  knowledge  to  practical  pur- 
pose, a  gift  also  possessed  by  Haldane,  was 
his  paper  in  1911  on  '*The  Pathogenic  Prop- 
erties of  the  Gases  Discharged  by  the  Ex- 
haust Pipe  of  Gas  Engines."  Even  now 
cases  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning  are  some- 
times called  petrol  poisoning,  but  how  com- 
mon carbon  monoxide  poisoning  from  this 
cause  may  be  under  bad  working  conditions 
even  at  the  present  time!  When  visiting  a 
factory  for  the  assembly  of  motor  cars  in  the 
United  States,  I  was  informed  by  the  plant 
physician  that  recently  on  a  dull  morning 
he  had  treated  eighty  men  suffering  from 
slight  effects  of  carbon  monoxide.  But  it 
was  original  research  when  Delepine,  after 
many  experiments  on.  internal  combustion 
engines,  arrived  at  his  conclusions  that : 

♦Deieplne,  S. :  Report  on  Certain  Organs  In 
a  Case  of  Fatal  Poisoning  by  Arseniuretted  Hy- 
drojren  Gas.  Jons.  Indust.  Hyo.,  191M920,  i, 
356. 
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The  main  cause  of  danger  when  my  experi- 
mental gas  engine  was  overloaded  was  the  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  exhaust  gas;  the  proportion  of  car- 
bon dioxide  was  also  very  large.  The  danger  be- 
gan to  be  rapidly  manifest  when  the  quantity  of 
exhaust  gas  exceeded  50%. 

The  main  cause  of  danger  when  the  supply  of 
air  to  my  experimental  gas  engine  was  insuffi- 
cient was  the  presence  in  the  exhaust  gas  of  a 
large  amount  of  carbon  monoxide.  This  danger 
began  to  be  manifest  when  the  proportion  of  ex- 
haust gas  reached  1  part  of  gas  to  40  or  50 
parts  of  air.  The  CO  present  in  the  exhaust  gas 
is  partly  derived  from  the  unbumt  coal  gas,  and 
partly  from  the  imperfect  combustion  of  the  gas 
that  is  utilized.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  use  of  power  gas  is  attended  with  greater 
danger   than    the    use    of   ordinary   lighting   gas. 

Anjrthing  blocking  slightly  the  entrance  of  the 
air  pipe  is  sufficient  to  bring  about  this  danger. 

Lastly,  the  subject  of  anthrax  appealed  to 
him,  and  in  the  epoch-making  researches  car- 
ried out  by  the  Home  Office  Sub-Committee 
into  the  **Duckering''  method  of  disinfec- 
tion of  wool  (preliminary  washing  in  warm 
alkaline  solution,  passage  through  rollers, 
and  subsequent  immersion  in  warm  2^  per 
cent,  solution  of  formaldehyde)  he  kindly 
acted  as  the  *' control,"  throwing  himself 
with  zest  into  the  inquiry  and  adding  the 
weight  of  his  authority  to  the  final  demon- 
stration of  the  success  of  the  method.  Many 
years  previously  he  had  perfected  a  method 
of  current  steam  disinfection  both  rapid  and 
sure,  and  it  was  with  some  regret,  I  remem- 
ber, that  he  satisfied  himself  that  this  would 
not  do  for  wool. 

This,  in  briefest  outline,  indicates  the  wide 
range  of  his  activities.  In  his  big,  generous 
presence  one  felt  that  here  was  the  master 
mind.     And  yet,  perhaps,  because  his  early 


life  had  been  passed,  on  the  Continent,  his 
meaning  was  not  always  easy  to  grasp  at  first, 
and  I  have  often  smiled  at  the  recollection 
that  my  first  acquaintance  with  him  arose 
through  a  misunderstanding — by  my  think- 
ing that  he  belittled  the  efforts  made  to  use 
Sclavo's  serum  in  the  treatment  of  anthrax 
in  the  human  subject,  and  I  was  surprised 
at  the  pains  which  he  took  to  remove  the  er- 
roneous impression.  Again,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  a  medical  referee  on  industrial  dis- 
eases under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  arose  for  the  industrial  area  of  Lanca- 
shire, knowing  how  busy  he  was,  I  suggested 
that  one  of  the  assistants.  Dr.  A.  Sellers, 
should  be  appointed,  but  the  proposal  con- 
flicted with  his  views  of  the  status  which,  as 
Director  of  the  Laboratory,  he  felt  he  must 
hold,  and  so  the  difficulty  was  happily  solved 
by  appointing  both  to  the  one  position.  Pos- 
sibly this  difficulty  in  understanding  him 
readily,  but  more  probably  his  directness,  his 
sensitiveness  and  the  absence  in  him  of  any 
trace  of  self-pushfulness  accounted  for  the 
fact — a  source  of  surprise  and  poignant  regret 
to  his  friends — ^that  wide  public  recognition  of 
his  achievement  never  came  to  him.  But  as 
one  of  his  colleagues  said  years  ago  to  me, 
''Though  he  may  be  difficult  to  understand, 
few,  when  they  grasp  his  meaning,  do  not 
think  him  right." 

I  happened  to  hear  of  his  death  when  in 
Geneva,  a  town  which  in  his  youth  he  must 
have  known  so  well,  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  few  can  have  repaid  the  teach- 
ing received  there  and  at  I^usanne  better 
than  did  Sheridan  Del6pine.— T.  M.  Legge. 
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Lead  Poisoning  in  the  Pottery  Trades.  By 
Bernard  J.  Newman,  William  J.  McConnell,  Octa- 
vius  M.  Spencer,  and  Frank  M.  Phillips.  I?.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Public  Health  Bulletin  No. 
116,  May,  1921.  Pp.  220  with  index.  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1921. 

In  December,  1918,  the  Brotherhood  of  Op- 
erative Potters  requested  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  of  Pennsylvania  to  in- 
vestigate pottery  making  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  prevalence  of  lead  poisoning  among 
dippers.  The  union  felt  that  the  discrimina- 
tion by  the  industrial  insurance  companies 
against  many  men  employed  in  the  pottery 
industry,  in  particular  against  the  dippers, 
was  unjustifiable,  and  that  a  survey  would 
show  that  the  hazard  of  these  occupations  was 
not  nearly  so  great  as  was  supposed.  Their 
request  was  forwarded  to  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Surgeon  General  the  inquiry  was  begun.  The 
results  have  just  been  published. 

Two  earlier  studies  of  this  same  industry 
are  reviewed  by  the  authors,  one  made  by 
myself  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1911,  and 
one  made  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Hayhurst  in  1914. 
The  present  investigation  was  far  more  ex- 
tensive and  complete  than  either  earlier  one, 
and  the  findings  are  therefore  much  more 
authoritative.  Not  only  was  a  thorough  sur- 
vey made  of  more  than  half  the  potteries  in 
the  country  but  the  study  of  plant  condi- 
tions was  supplemented  by  estimations  of  the 
quantity  of  dust  in  the  air  of  dipping,  mixing 
and  kiln  rooms,  and  the  amount  of  soluble 
lead  in  the  dust.  ^The  determination  of  the 
rates  of  lead  poisoning  among  pottery  work- 
ers was  made  by  physical  examinations  of 
1,809  men  and  women  whose  work  brought 
them  in  contact  with  lead  compounds.  The 
publication  is  one  that  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  Public  Health  Service,  but  not  on  the 
pottery  manufacturers,  for  the  conditions  re- 
vealed are,  according  to  all  foreign  standards, 
very  bad  indeed,  and  it  is  discouraging  to 
one  who  remembers  the  state  of  the  industry 
in  1911  to  realize  on  reading  this  report  that 
there  has  been  little  if  any  improvement  dur- 
ing the  intervening  years,  the  most  crying 
evils  have  apparently  been  quite  unaffected 
by  federal  and  state  investigations  and  ad- 
monishments. 


The  authors  say  that  there  is  an  impression 
generally  held  by  manufacturers  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  install  improvements  in  the 
plants,  since  the  industry  is  bound  to  decline, 
yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  a  little  over  sixty 
years  the  number  of  potteries  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  almost  a  thousand  per 
cent.,  and  the  increase  in  imported  china  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population, 
pointing  to  **a  permanency  which  warrants 
serious  consideration  of  the  character  of  the 
health  hazards  and  of  means  to  minimize 
them.''  Another  excuse  commonly  given  for 
poor  plant  hygiene  is  that  most  of  the  pot- 
teries are  small  and  not  much  can  be  demand- 
ed in  the  way  of  control  of  hazards,  but  this 
also  the  authors  find  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  Of  the  ninety-two  potteries  visited 
sixty-two  employed  from  100  to  250  persons, 
and  nineteen  employed  up  to  500. 

The  United  States  Potters'  Association,  an 
organization  of  potters  manufacturing  vitre- 
ous china,  sanitary  ware  and  earthenware, 
makes  regular  working  agreements  with  the 
employees'  organization,  the  National  Broth- 
erhood of  Operative  Potters,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  arrangement  the  industry  has  been 
free  from  strikes  for  a  long  period. 

The  Public  Health  Service  inquiry  covers 
92  plants  in  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania.  The  Ohio  pottery 
field  is  much  the  most  important,  and  the 
West  Virginia  field  is  closely  bound  to  it. 
Of  the  26,705  persons  employed  in  1914, 
11,096  were  in  Ohio.  These  92  plants  com- 
prised 21  manufacturing  sanitary  ware,  59 
*' general  ware" — i.  e.,  table  and  toilet  ware 
— 4  yellow  ware,  4  art  ware,  and  4  tiles. 
**The  buildings  are  mostly  makeshift  struc- 
tures, ill-adapted  to  the  processes,  although 
a  few  were  found  of  modem  t5T)e.  In 
the  older  buildings  little  attention  was 
given  to  the  convenience,  comfort  or  health 
of  the  worker.  .  .  .  An  effort  toward 
improvement  was  found  in  plants  built  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  although  these  efforts 
often  failed  because  of  lack  of  full  appreci- 
ation of  the  problems  offered  by  the  process- 
es involved."  These  processes  are  the  ones 
with  which  a  lead  hazard  is  connected,  name- 
ly, washing  or  painting  saggers  (earthen 
boxes  in  which  the  ware  is  fired)  with  lead 
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glaze;  mixing  lead  glaze  (no  leadless  glaze 
was  found  in  use) ;  dipping;  kiln  work;  and 
decorating. 

In  Great  Britain  all  potteries  using  a  glaze 
with  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  soluble  lead* 
come  under  special  rules,  as  to  the  structure 
of  the  departments  mentioned  above,  as  to 
the  provision  of  working  clothes  for  em- 
ployees, the  provision  of  washing  facilities 
and  their  enforced  use,  of  lunch  rooms  and 
their  enforced  use,  and  of  regular  medical 
examination  of  all  men  and  women  employed 
in  the  lead  work,  with  notification  to  the 
Home  Office  of  all  cases  of  plumbism  found. 
The  rooms  in  which  these  processes  are  car- 
ried on  must  have  smooth  impervious  floors, 
flushed  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Scattering 
of  dry  or  wet  glaze  is  prohibited.  Removal 
of  excess  glaze  must  be  done  before  an  ex- 
haust, and  the  glaze  caught  in  water.  All 
boards,  racks,  and  benches,  on  which  glazed 
ware  has  stood,  must  be  wet-cleaned  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  No  dry  sweeping  or  dust- 
ing is  allowed.  At  the  lunch  hour  the  work- 
room must  be  left,  the  employee  must  divest 
himself  of  working  clothes,  scrub  his  hands 
and  nails  in  warm  water,  wash  his  face, 
rinse  his  mouth,  and  go  to  a  lunchroom 
which  is  the  only  place  where  he  is  allowed 
to  leave  his  dinner  pail.  His  working  clothes, 
including  cap  or  sunbonnet,  are  provided, 
laundered  and  repaired  by  the  employer. 
Once  a  month  an  inspection  of  each  worker 
is  made  by  a  physician  and  if  signs  of  lead 
absorption  are  noted  the  management  is 
warned.  If  lead  poisoning  is  found,  work 
with  lead  must  be  suspended.  The  carrying 
out  of  these  provisions  has  been  admirable, 
and  the  potteries  of  the  Staffordshire  district 
are  as  free  from  lead  dust  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them. 

A  great  contrast  is  found  in  the  plants 
visited  by  this  commission.  In  the  first  place, 
the  glazes  are  rich  in  soluble  lead.  Of  107 
samples  which  were  analyzed,  73  per  cent, 
contained  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  soluble 
lead.  Eleven  had  from  20  to  50  per  cent. 
The  English  often  '*frit''  the  lead,  that  is, 
add  the  lead  to  the  other  ingredients  and 
fuse  them  together,  by  which  fusion  much  of 
the  lead  changes  to  the  insoluble  disilicate. 
This  is  not  customary  in  the  United  States 
although   apparently   the   authors   found   it 

•Lead  passing  into  solution  after  two  hours* 
agitation  with  0.25  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid. 


done  in  some  potteries.  The  usual  method 
is  to  add  white  lead  to  the  fritted  mass. 

In  mixing  the  glaze,  much  dust  is  formed. 
The  authors  found  a  higher  dust  content  in 
the  air  in  the  mixing  rooms  than  in  any  other 
department,  but  more  soluble  lead  in  the 
dripping  rooms.  Here  the  dust  comes  from 
the  drying  of  splashed  glaze  on  floors, 
benches  and  walls  and  from  the  accumula- 
tions of  glaze  dust  on  ware  boards  and  racks. 
Handling  these  boards,  dropping  them  fre- 
quently down  on  end,  sweeping  the  floor  and 
the  passing  to  and  fro  of  kilnmen  and  ware 
gatherers,  all  keep  the  dust  stirred  and  the 
air  contaminated.  Glost-kiln  placers  not 
only  handle  the  glazed  ware  but  rub  off  the 
excess  from  the  feet  of  the  ware,  often 
against  their  aprons.  Here,  too,  the  benches 
and  the  floor  are  covered  with  glaze  dust. 

In  47  of  the  92  potteries,  sweeping  was 
done  during  working  hours,  and  in  25  of 
these  the  floors  were  swept  dry  or  only 
slightly  sprinkled.  In  not  one  single  plant 
was  a  separate,  modem  washroom  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  employees.  The  facilities 
for  washing  were  as  follows :  hot  water,  20 ; 
soap  and  towels,  4;  troughs  of  some  type, 
29;  pails  of  water,  37;  other  forms,  such  as 
tubs,  9.  **In  many  of  the  plants  the  workers 
wash  either  in  basins  removed  from  the 
racks  or  in  troughs  used  for  washing  the 
ware  and  ware  boards,''  but  as  the  glaze 
from  these  troughs  is  collected  for  further 
use,  the  workers  are  not  allowed  to  wash 
with  soap  because  the  soap  would  ruin  the 
glaze.  Yet  the  faucets  over  these  troughs 
may  be  the  only  ones  available.  **In  quite 
a  number  of  plants  the  dippers  and  dippers' 
helpers  are  known  to  wash  their  faces  and 
arms  with  the  sponges  which  are  used  to 
clean  the  sides  and  edges  of  the  dipping  tubs. 
In  general,  the  washing  facilities  are  scanty 
and  inadequate,  ^d  because  of  this  condi- 
tion the  employees  wear  their  work  clothes 
from  the  plants  to  their  homes."  The  de- 
scription goes  on,  in  much  the  same  vein, 
with  regard  to  the  care  of  street  clothes — 
1  plant  only  possesses  a  locker  room ;  in  66  the 
clothes  hang  in  the  workroom — ^with  regard 
to  the  provision  of  drinking  water — 19  with 
pails  only,  18  with  pitchers  only — the  dis- 
covery of  individual  drinking  cups  hanging 
so  as  to  catch  lead  dust  and  of  uncovered 
pitchers  of  coffee  and  of  water  standing  on 
shelves,  often  with  a  scum  of  dust  visible 
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on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  In  only  22  of 
the  plants  do  the  employees  wear  any  sort 
of  protective  clothing,  in  the  others  all 
clothing  is  worn  home  after  work.  The  em- 
ployer has  no  concern  whatever  with  this 
detail  neither  providing  clothing  nor  a  place 
in  which  to  don  it,  nor  insisting  that  the  em- 
ployee provide  it.  In  only  5  plants  were 
there  regulations  against  eating  lunch  in 
the  workrooms,  and  in  3  these  were  not  ob- 
served. In  80  plants  some  workers  eat  in 
these  rooms  and  in  65  the  majority  do,  that 
is,  about  969,  or  one-half  of  all  those  exam- 
ined in  the  survey. 

As  to  medical  supervision,  it  does  not  ex- 
ist, e^xcept  for  an  attempt  at  it  in  one  of  the 
92  plants.  No  examinations  of  the  workers 
are  made,  no  effort  is  made  to  diagnose  lead 
poisoning  in  its  early  stages,  there  are  no 
company  hospitals,  and  only  two  dispen- 
saries. As  no  effort  is  made  to  instruct  the 
workers  regarding  the  proper  ways  of  pre- 
venting lead  poisoning,  it  is  not  strange  that 
superstitions  persist  among  the  pottery 
workers,  such  as  the  efficacy  of  tobacco 
chewing  to  carry  off  lead  dust,  and  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  getting  drunk  and  vomiting 
the  accumulated  lead  once  a  week. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  described  above 
the  examination  of  specimens  of  dust  be- 
comes very  interesting.  They  were  collected 
from  three  departments — glaze  mixing,  dip- 
ping, kilns — and  two  from  other  localities. 
Collections  were  made  with  the  Palmer  ma- 
chine and  293  specimens  in  all  were  secured. 
Assuming  that  the  number  of  Class  4  parti- 
cles per  cubic  foot  of  air  should  not  exceed 
200,000,  the  investigators  found  that  only 
25.6  per  cent,  of  the  specimens  were  as  dust- 
free  as  that,  while  26.8  per  cent,  showed 
from  200,000  to  500,000  particles  per  cubic 
foot  of  air,  and  47.8  per  cent,  would  be  re- 
garded as  excessively  dusty,  containing  over 
500,000  particles.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  these 
last  had  1,000,000  particles  or  more.  The 
highest  counts  were  found  in  the  glaze  mix- 
ing rooms  where  15  out  of  41  samples  fell  in 
the  1,000,000  column.  The  soluble  lead  in 
the  dust  was  then  estimated.  Eighty-nine 
specimens  showed  from  10  per  cent,  to  49.9 
per  cent,  soluble  lead,  and  9  more  than  50 
per  cent.  The  largest  proportion  was  found 
in  the  dipping  room  specimens,  55  out  of  90 
of  which  had  from  10  per  cent.  up. 

The  pottery  workers  are  to  a  large  extent 


American-born,  and  if  of  foreign  birth,, 
chiefly  English.  Of  the  1,809  workers  se- 
lected for  examination,  1,436  were  men,  373 
women.  Only  about  8.4  per  cent,  of  all  the 
employees  in  the  potteries  are  exposed  to 
lead,  and  it  was  from  this  minority  that  all 
individuals  were  drawn.  The  men  were 
chiefly  glost-kilnmen  and  dippers;  the  wom-^ 
en,  dippers'  helpers  and  ware  cleaners.  Men 
are  far  more  exposed  to  lead  than  are  wom- 
en— ^79  per  cent,  of  those  examined  were 
men.  The  turnover  for  men  is  high  during 
the  first  few  months  of  employment,  after 
that  rather  low.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
dippers  and  65  per  cent,  of  the  glost-kilnmen 
had  been  employed  more  than  ten  years.. 
The  women  average  much  younger  than  the 
men  and  their  turnover  is  high. 

Great  caution  is  used  by  the  authors  in 
making  a  diagnosis  of  lead  poisoning,  and 
the  cases  are  grouped  under  three  heads — 
positive,  presumptive,  and  suggestive — al- 
though in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners  these 
different  diagnostic  groups  simply  represent 
different  degrees  of  plumbism,  and  the  first 
iwo  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  con- 
sidered together.  The  discussion  of  the 
symptom-complex  which  may  be  considered 
diagnostic  is  interesting,  and  the  authors 
suggest  that  a  standard  terminology,  such 
as  used  by  them,  be  adopted  in  future  sur- 
veys and  in  analyzing  existing  records  so 
that  a  comparison  of  the  data  obtained  from 
various  sources  may  be  made.  Briefly  stated, 
their  findings  are  as  follows: 

Positive  and  presumptive  lead  poisonings 
was  found  in  13.5  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  the 
men  having  a  rate  of  14.2,  the  women  of  11. 
If  the  third  group,  containing  suggestive 
cases,  were  divided  evenly  between  the  posi- 
tive and  negative,  the  rate  would  be  22.ff 
per  cent,  for  all,  with  23.1  for  men  and  21.5 
for  women.  This  last  estimate  seems  suffi- 
ciently  cautious  and  conservative  in  view 
of  the  description  of  these  so-called  sugges- 
tive cases.  They  are  workers  exposed  to- 
lead  who  exhibit  some  combination  of  the 
following  symptoms:  constipation,  loss  of 
weight,  loss  of  strength,  drowsiness,  pain  in 
lumbar  region,  pain  in  joints,  headache,  in- 
somnia, confusion,  loss  of  morning  appetite, 
metallic  or  sweetish  taste. 

Age,  or  rather,  perhaps,  length  of  expo* 
sure,  has  some  influence  on  the  occurrence 
of  lead  poisoning.    The  positive  cases  amongr 
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the  men  averaged  44.3  years  of  age,  the  nega- 
tive 37.5  years.  The  low  rate  of  plumbism 
for  women  as  compared  with  men  is  only 
-apparent,  for  when  one  estimates  the  length 
of  exposure  of  the  two  sexes  and  compares 
the  rates  for  men  and  women  engaged  in 
the  same  sort  of  work,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  women  are  actually  more  suscep- 
tible. The  average  length  of  exposure  of 
the  positive  male  cases  is  17  years,  of  the 
female  cases  9.9  years,  while  for  the  two 
presumptive  groups  the  figures  are  15.7  and 
6.3.  **It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  in 
most  plants  the  length  of  day  for  the  female 
worker  is  from  one-half  hour  to  one  hour 
shorter  than  that  of  the  male  worker.  It 
would  seem  that  the  female  reaches  these 
stages  of  lead  poisoning  in  about  half  the 
time  required  for  the  male  to  reach  them.*' 
Comparing  the  men  and  women  who  work 
side  by  side  in  the  dipping  rooms,  it  was 
found  that  58  male  ware  carriers  had  no 
positive  cases  of  plumbism,  while  62  women 
ware  carriers  had  a  rate  of  4.8  per  cent. 
The  women,  however,  had  been  exposed  a 
slightly  longer  period  of  time.  Among  71 
male  dippers'  helpers  the  rate  of  plumbism 
was  8.4  per  cent.,  and  among  149  female  dip- 
pers' helpers,  the  rate  was  14.4  per  cent. 

It  would  require  too  long  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  studies  of  weight,  blood  pres- 
sure, pulse  rate,  dynamometer  readings,  etc., 
but  a  few  words  must  be  said  as  to  the  influ- 
ence on  the  incidence  of  plumbism,  of  such 
factors  as  high  percentage  of  lead  in  the 
glaze,  neglect  of  ordinary  hygiene,  lack  of 
washing  facilities,  use  of  the  workroom  as  a 
lunchroom,  and  the  length  of  the  working 
day.  The  rate  of  positive  plumbism  for  those 
working  seven  hours  a  day  and  less  is  7.9; 
for  those  working  eight  hours,  9.8 ;  for  those 
working  nine  hours,  6.5 ;  and  for  those  work- 
ing ten  hours  or  more,  11.2.  Those  working 
on  a  nine-hour  schedule  are  in  occupations 
slightly  less  hazardous  than  those  employed 
for  the  other  lengths  of  day,  and  those  plants 
in  which  the  nine-hour  schedule  prevails 
have  fewer  bad  conditions.  As  to  the  quan- 
tity of  lead  in  the  glaze,  the  rates  for  the 
plants  using  glaze  with  more  than  12  per 
cent,  soluble  lead  were  17.6  for  the  men  and 
14.8  for  the  women,  while  in  those  using  less 
than  12  per  cent,  soluble  lead  the  rates  were 
6.8  and  2.7.    Grouping  the  plants  accordin^^ 


to  ordinary  factory  hygiene,  it  was  found 
that  the  eight  worst  potteries  had  a  rate  of 
positive  and  presumptive  plumbism  of  34 
per  cent.,  while  twenty-nine  plants  with  bet- 
ter conditions  had  a  rate  of  only  6.3  per  cent. 

It  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  insert  at 
this  point  the  last  full  report  of  the  British 
Factory  Inspection  Department  concerning 
plumbism  in  the  potteries.  This  is  for  the 
year  1913,  the  last  year  for  which  rates  of 
poisoning  are  available.  In  this  year  there 
were  found  62  cases  of  plumbism  among 
7,085  employed,  making  a  rate  of  0.9  per 
cent.,  the  rate  for  women  being  1.0  per  cent., 
and  for  men  0.8.  The  dippers  had  the  high- 
est, 2.4  per  cent.  It  seems  probable  that  even 
this  excellent  record  has  been  improved  dur- 
ing recent  years,  for  there  were  only  21  cases 
reported  for  1919,  but  the  number  of  persons 
employed  is  not  given  and  therefore  one  can- 
not be  sure. 

In  their  summary,  the  authors  aproach 
with  extreme  caution  the  question  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conditions  leading  up  to 
this  excessive  rate  of  plumbism  in  American 
potteries.  Indeed,  they  may  be  almost  said 
to  lean  backward  in  their  effort  to  be  im- 
partial. Admitting  that  the  amount  of 
plumbism  seems  to  depend  upon  the  various 
amounts  of  soluble  lead  used  in  the  glazes 
and  upon  unhygienic  conditions  found  in  the 
plants,  they  declare  themselves  unwilling  to 
say  whether  or  not  the  incidence  of  lead 
poisoning  is  to  be  charged  to  plant  condi- 
tions more  than  to  the  personal  habits  of  the 
employees.  This  is  a  little  difficult  to  un- 
derstand in  view  of  the  statement  made  on 
the  following  page  that  little  if  any  instruc- 
tion is  given  the  pottery  worker  concerning 
the  danger  he  faces  and  the  precautions  he 
should  use ;  in  fact,  it  seemed  to  the  investi- 
gators that  those  in  charge  of  the  plants 
were  **  either  indifferent  or  careless  or  ig- 
norant in  regard  to  lead  hazards."  Nor  does 
it  seem  fair  to  include  ''length  of  exposure" 
as  one  of  the  ''personal"  factors  in  lead 
poisoning.  Even  the  reckless  habit  of  eat- 
ing with  lead  covered  hands  cannot,  in  all 
instances,  be  regarded  as  a  charge  against 
the  workman  if  the  only  water  provided  him 
for  washing  is  a  thin  suspension  of  lead 
glaze. 

All  foreign  countries  in  which  industrial 
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hygiene  is  taken  seriously  have  found  that 
the  only  practical  way  of  enforcing  proper 
sanitary  control  is  to  throw  the  responsibility 
upon  the  employer.  The  question  is  not  one 
of  moral  judgment,  but  of  a  practical  work- 
ing method.  It  is  quite  as  useless  to  expect 
a  man  of  careful,  cleanly  habits  to  protect 
himself  from  lead  poisoning  in  a  pottery  as 
to  expect  the  individual  city  dweller  to  pro^ 
tect  his  own  family  against  polluted  water 


and  milk  and  against  communicable  disease. 
We  shall  never  get  rid  of  industrial  poison- 
ing in  the  United  States  until  we  begin  to 
deal  with  it  as  we  do  with  such  community 
diseases  as  malaria,  hookworm,  and  typhoid 
fever — ^that  is,  by  instruction  of  the  individ- 
ual in  the  nature  of  the  hazard  and  the 
proper  means  of  protection  against  it,  and 
by  community  control  of  sources  of  danger. 
— Alice  Hamilton. 
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GENERAL 


Industrial  Diseases.  T.  M.  Legge.  Great 
Britain  Ann.  Rep.  Chief  Inspect.  Factories  and 
Workshops  for  the  Year  1919,  58-68.  — Pe- 
riodic examinations  have  been  instituted  for 
briquette  makers  with  special  reference  to 
regular  medical  examinations  for  early  detec- 
tiqn  and  prevention  of  cancer. 

Welfare  Orders.  —  In  fruit  preserving,  oil 
cake  mills,  gut  scraping,  etc.,  questions  of  first- 
aid  equipments  for  special  needs  of  each  in- 
dustry have  been  referred  to  the  medical 
inspector  of  factories.  Dr.  Bridge  has  inquired 
into  skin  effects  of  orange  peelers  and  gut 
scrapers,  also  of  workers  in  manufacture  of 
clinical  thermometers,  and  has  dealt  with  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  first  aid  and  ambu- 
lance orders.  He  has  inspected  effects  of  tem- 
porary blindness  from  electric  welding,  the 
effect  on  women  of  the  "Oliver"  Forges,  dust  in 
silk  manufacture  and  poisoning  from  industries 
using  arseniuretted  hydrogen.  The  branch  in- 
vestigating the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  unhealthy  occupations,  lead,  an- 
thrax infection,  and  carbonic  gas  poisoning. 


concluded  that  pregnant  women  should  be  de- 
barred as  maternity  is  affected  by  lead.  Where 
lead  fumes  and  dust  are  excluded,  women  may 
be  employed.  "Garrotting"  fur  with  mercury 
solution  is  under  consideration.  Wool  should  be 
disinfected  for  spores  of  anthrax  at  the  port  of 
entry,  and  universal  factory  inspection  is  rec- 
onmiended.  Hereafter,  to  notifiable  diseases 
will  be  added  epitheliomatous  ulceration  from 
tar,  pitch,  bitumen,  mineral  oil  or  compounds 
or  residues,  and  chrome  ulcer.  Useful  informa- 
tion appears  as  follows. 

EjnihdiomaUms  Ulceration.  —  Raw  surfaces 
properly  treated  heal  quickly,  except  in  hand- 
lers of  tar,  pitch  or  paraffin,  in  persons  past  the 
third  decade  of  life  and  especially  in  those  who 
have  worked  in  these  substances  for  ten  years  or 
longer.  Such  ulcers  spread  broadly  and  deeply 
and  demand  notification  as  skin  cancer.  They 
occur  frequently  on  the  scrotum. 

Chrome  Ulceration,  —  Chrome  produces  ec- 
zema or  circumscribed  ulcers,  "chrome  holes," 
and  both  these  conditions  are  reportable. 

Lead  Poisoning.  —  This  increased  in   1919 
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owing  to  the  return  from  army  to  ordinary 
trades..  Lead  poisoning  is  now  greatest,  not 
from  manufacture  of  white  lead,  pottery  or 
coach  painting,  where  it  is  prevalent  enough, 
but  from  electric  accumulators,  especially  in 
"pasting."  This  process  should  be  done  en- 
tirely by  pasting  machines,  at  present  employed 
only  in  tie  larger  works,  for  hand  pasting  is 
very  dangerous.  Exhaust  ventilation  is  re- 
quired in  lead  burning  and  wire  brushing  de^ 
partments.  Examination  of  25,000  reports 
leads  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  exhaust 
ventilation  is  the  only  protection  from  dust 
and  fumes.  Many  fatalities  are  arteriosclerotic, 
general,  or  specially  localized  in  brain,  kidneys, 
etc.,  resulting  from  poisoning  many  years 
earlier. 

The  International  Labor  Conference  recom- 
mends that,  due  to  dangers  to  maternity  and 
child  development,  women  and  young  people 
bdaw  18  years  be  excluded  from:  (1)  furnace 
work  in  reduction  of  zinc  and  lead  ores;  (2)  any 
handling  of  ashes  containing  lead  and  in  de- 
silverizing of  lead;  (3)  melting  lead  or  zinc  ores 
on  a  large  scale;  (4)  manufacture  of  solder  or 
alloys  of  over  10  per  cent,  lead  content;  (5) 
manufacture  of  litharge,  massicot,  red,  white 
or  orange  lead,  sulphate,  chromate  or  silicate 
(frit)  of  lead.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
women  and  persons  below  18  years  be  permitted 
to  work  in  lead  on  the  condition  that  provision 
is  made  for:  (1)  local  exhaust  ventilation;  (2) 
dean  tools  and  workrooms;  (3)  notification  to 
government  authorities  of  all  cases  of  plumbism 
with  compensation;  (4)  periodic  examinations; 
(5)  suitable  cloakroom,  washing  and  messroom 
accommodation,  and  special  protective  cloth- 
ing; (6)  no  food  or  drink  to  be  taken  into  the 
workrooms. 

Phosphorus  and  Arsenic  Poisoning,  —  The 
former  is  rare;  the  latter  more  frequent.  An 
additional  safeguard  is  a  valve  feed  for  ice  such 
as  the  one  used  in  one  reduction  plant,  where 
cases  of  poisoning  were  reduced  to  nil.  Large 
arsenic  output  from  the  luine  of  men  without 
symptoms  was  found  in  many  patients  using 
arsenic  containing  vessels. 

Mercury  Poisoning,  —  Three  cases  occurred 
in  the  manufacture  of  philosophical  instru- 
ments, two  in  the  manufacture  of  fulminate  of 
mercury,  and  two  in  a  certain  smelting  process. 

Toxic  Jaundice,  —  All  three  cases  occurred 
from  T.N.T.,  and  all  proved  fatal.  One  case  is 
reported  of  atrophy  of  the  liver  eight  months 
subsequent  to  cessation  of  work;  another  had 


headache,  dyspnea,  weakness  and  vomiting, 
with  dermatitis  of  hands,  and  cyanosis;  a  third 
necropsy  revealed  fat  necrosis  of  liver  and  pur- 
pura of  the  trunk  and  extremities. 

Fumes  and  Gases.  —  Study  here  brings  out 
the  need  of  rescue  appliances  always  ready  for 
v^e  by  the  toorker;  the  dangers  of  working  alone; 
and  lastly,  the  great  risks  taken  by  rescuers. 
Carbonic  oxide  gas  is  the  greatest  hazard,  but 
blast  furnace  gas,  power  and  suction  gas  (as  in 
charging  the  producer  plant),  coal  gas,  and 
coke  fumes  also  take  their  toll. 

Anthrax,  —  A  table  is  inserted  including  all 
the  cases  of  anthrax  during  1919. 

Dermatitis,  — Cases  were  investigated  among 
men  engaged  in  wire  drawing  by  hand;  in- 
flamed palms  and  circular  ulcers,  known  as 
"soap  holes,"  were  found.  The  wire  is  lime 
coated  to  prevent  rusting  and  this,  with  con- 
stant friction,  induces  inflammations  which  can 
easily  become  infected.  Dermatitis  from  zinc 
chloride  used  as  flux  was  investigated.  Care- 
lessness of  operatives  was  responsible  for  a  great 
number  of  cases.  Dermatitis  occurred  in  the 
use  of  coal  tar  dyes,  formic  acid  and  essential 
oil,  in  the  preparation  of  toilet  soaps.  — 
F.  Fremont-Smith. 

Industrial  Hygiene  as  a  Factor  in  Pro- 
duction. Bernard  J,  Netoman.  Ann.  Am, 
Acad.  Pol.  Sc.,  Sept.,  19«0.  —  Attention  is 
called  in  this  article  to  the  experience  of  ord- 
nance and  similar  plants  in  maintaining  and 
increasing  production  by  improving  working 
conditions.  In  many  plants,  which  at  first 
looked  upon  industrial  hygiene  askance,  ex- 
perience demonstrated  that  this  sort  of  work 
was  not  only  desirable,  but  essential  after  it  had 
once  been  imdertaken.  Several  cases  are  cited 
showing  how  the  elimination  of  industrial 
health  hazards  tended  to  reduce  turnover  and 
absenteeism  due  to  sickness  and  other  causes. 

Health,  comfort,  and  contentment  are  very 
active  factors  in  production.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce to  his  maximum  capacity  the  worker  must 
be  physically  fit.  Where  initiative  is  involved 
the  element  of  mental  alertness  is  especially  im- 
portant, and  this  to  a  considerable  extent  de- 
pends upon  the  physical  condition  of  theworicer. 

Besides  mere  physical  capacity  other  factors 
definitely  related  to  hygiene  are  involved  in 
production.  (1)  Fatigue  improperly  regulated 
leads  to  the  accumulation  of  waste  products 
which  act  as  toxins.  At  the  same  time  the 
accident  rate  tends  to  increase.  (2)  Orderliness 
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in  a  plant  has  a  definite  relation  to  uncleanli- 
ness  and  slovenly  workmanship.  (3)  Unpleas- 
ant odors,  distracting  sounds,  and  extremes  of 
temperature  all  tend  to  decrease  the  worker's 
eflfectiveness,  often  without  developing  any 
marked  physical  incapacity.  Not  only  do  these 
factors  influence  production  within  a  plant,  but 
they  also  attract  a  poorer  class  of  workmen  and 
lead  to  a  higher  percentage  of  labor  turnover. 

The  development  of  a  satisfactory  poUcy  for 
carrying  on  industrial  hygiene  in  a  plant  de- 
mands a  high  degree  of  technical  knowledge. 
As  far  as  possible  new  plants  should  be  built 
with  a  careful  view  to  their  hygienic  qualifica- 
tions just  as  they  are  built  with  a  view  to  their 
production  qualifications.  Such  aids  as  job 
analysis  should  be  called  to  the  assistance  of  the 
supervisor  of  hygiene  within  the  plant.  He 
should  be  interested  not  only  in  the  elimination 
of  hazards  but  also  in  the  proper  placing  of 
workers  so  that  their  physical  capacities  will  be 
accurately  correlated  with  job  requirements. 

—  C.H.PauU. 

Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene  in 
Relation  to  Colleges.  R.  I,  Lee.  Ab- 
stracted as  follows  from  Boston  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.,  Dec.  80, 1920, 183,  No.  27,  in  Jour. 
Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Jan.  22,  1921,  76,  No.  4,  269. 

—  "Lee  believes  that  while  our  standard 
methods  of  preventive  medicine  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar  can  be  perfected  considerably, 
nevertheless,  not  much  more  is  to  be  expected 
of  them.  Already,  in  consequence  of  competent 
medical  advice,  there  is  only  an  occasional 
inevitable  death  from  such  conditions  as  ap- 
pendicitis, mastoid,  etc.  At  the  present  time 
local  sanitary  inspection  and  pubUc  health 
measures  largely  guarantee  the  purity  of  water 
and  milk  and  tend  to  eliminate  typhoid  fever. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Lee  suggests  strongly 
that  more  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene  and  the  systematic  endeavor  to 
attempt  to  establish  in  the  population  of  all 
conmiunities  adequate  health  habits."  —  M.  C. 
Shorley. 

Occupation  and  Public  Health.  A.  Gott- 
stein.  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Volkswohl- 
fahrt,  1920,  No.  7,  p.  134  by  C.  Guenther  in 
Hyg.  Rundschau,  Aug.  15,  1920,  30,  No.  16, 
505-506.  —  "The  author  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  occupational  advice  —  a  new 
branch  of  industrial  science  in  process  of  de- 
velopment, concerned  with    the   securing   of 


proper  methods  of  determining  qualifications 
for  occupations,  in  which  quickness  of  mind  and 
special  activity  of  the  sense  organs  are  con- 
cerned. With  the  suitable  selection  of  occupa- 
tion and  the  exclusion  of  the  unfit  from  certain 
lines  of  work,  much  disaster,  both  physical  and 
mental,  can  be  prevented.  Naturally,  the  ques- 
tion of  suitability  of  work  plays  a  large  rdle 
with  men  whose  health  is  permanently  im- 
paired from  some  illness  or  defect.  Further, 
those  cases  deserve  special  attention,  in  which 
the  man  suflFering  with  a  disease  of  long  dura- 
tion is  a  public  menace  (active  tuberculosis, 
syphilis).  The  dangers  to  health  inherent  in 
occupations  occur  in  a  large  variety  of  pursuits : 
dust  formation,  changes  of  air  pressure,  tem- 
perature, humidity,  and  loud  noises  may  be 
harmful;  here  also  belong  the  danger  to  the 
eyes  of  workers  from  fire  and  light,  the  mani- 
fold injimes  by  chemicals,  such  as  phosphorus, 
lead,  mercury,  arsenic,  chlorine,  etc.,  and 
further  injuries  due  to  animate  causes  of  disease 
(the  splenic  fever  of  tanners).  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  judge  the  cases  in  which  a  real  or  al- 
leged industrial  disease  undergoes  a  more  rapid 
or  a  less  favorable  course  due  to  an  accident." 
—  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Diseases  and  Stigmata  of  Broom  Makers. 
P.  Piccinini.  D  Lavoro,  Sept.  30, 1920, 11,  No. 
5,  135-142;  Oct.  31,  1920,  No.  6,  16^169.  — 
The  author  concludes  as  follows: 

1.  Broom  makers  frequently  develop  der- 
matitis caused  by  mechanical  irritation  which 
sometimes  becomes  eczematous  and,  in  many 
cases,  presents  the  character  of  occupational 
lesions. 

2.  The  distribution  of  callosities  depends  on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  employment. 

3.  Except  for  a  very  common  conjunctival 
catarrh  there  is  no  special  affection  of  the  eyes. 

4.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  upper  respira- 
tory passages  is  fairly  frequent,  and  chronic 
bronchial  catarrh  is  not  rare,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  industrial  tuberculosis.  There  is, 
however,  a  mild  transitory  febrile  affection 
which  is  industrial  in  origin. 

5.  The  morbidity  of  broom  makers  is  in- 
fluenced by  their  work  and  surroimdings,  but  is 
serious  only  in  exceptional  cases.  —  Alice 
Hamilton. 

Department  Store  Hygiene.  A,  B.  Em" 
mans,  2d.  Survey,  Dec.  25,  1920,  45,  No.  13, 
463.  — On   December   1,   1919,  the   Harvard 
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Mercantile  Health  Work  was  started  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Harvard  Industrial  Hygiene 
Division.  The  field  of  this  work  includes:  (1) 
the  environment  of  the  worker;  (2)  fitting  the 
worker  to  suitable  tasks;  and  (3)  medical  care 
and  health  education  for  the  worker.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  when  the  same  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  health  of  store  employees  as  is 
now  bestowed  upon  the  health  of  industrial 
workers.  This  movement  is  founded  upon  the 
frank  basis  of  increased  production  and  good 
business  policy.  —  L.  A.  Shaw. 


Adult  Workinq-Class  Education  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  C.  P. 
Sweeney.  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Bull.  No. 
271,  Aug.,  1920,  pp.  101.  —  A  plea  for  the  more 
liberal  and  intellectual  education  of  the  adult 
workman.  Hitherto  continuation  and  night 
schools  have  been  mainly  vocational.  The 
workday  must  be  made  uniformly  by  law  an 
eight-hour  one,  and  in  some  especially  hard 
trades,  of  even  shorter  duration.  Give  the 
workman  a  little  leisure  in  which  to  think  and 
study.  —  M.  Dent. 


SYSTEMIC  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES:    OCCURRENCE,  TREATMENT 

AND  PREVENTION 


MENTAL 

The  Mental  Hygiene  of  Industry.  Mary 
C.  Jarrett,  Ment.  Hyg.,  Oct.,  1920,  4,  No.  4, 
867-884.  —  Miss  Jarrett's  report  of  the  work 
undertaken  under  the  Engineering  Foundation 
of  New  York  on  the  mental  hygiene  of  industry 
is,  on  the  whole,  encouraging.  Employers  and, 
in  some  cases,  labor  organizations  are  beginning 
to  reaUze  that  the  problem  of  individual  adjust- 
ment in  our  highly  speciaUzed  modem  industrial 
life  is  one  to  be  dealt  with  and  that  it  is  a  prob- 
lem with  which  they  are  incompetent  to  deal 
without  the  aid  of  trained  experts. 

The  workers  in  a  particular  plant  are  divided 
into  three  definite  classes:  (1)  a  very  small 
group  of  employees,  with  actual  mental  dis- 
ease; (2)  nearly  half  the  workers,  with  some 
mental  or  nervous  peculiarity  to  be  adjusted; 
(8)  the  largest  group,  possibly  more  than  half, 
whose  general  eflSciency  can  be  materially  de- 
veloped and  stimulated.  Employers  will  readily 
acknowledge  the  application  of  mental  hygiene 
to  the  first  group  and  they  are  beginning  grad- 
ually to  see  it  for  the  second  group.  If  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  it  is  applicable  to  the  third 
group,  the  results  may  be  very  far-reaching. 

Miss  Jarrett  has  done  work  in  the  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital  and  she  also  cites  cases  from  her 
personal  investigations  in  twenty-five  centers 
of  industrial  work  in  thirteen  cities,  in  which 
often  the  best  workmen  would  gradually  or 
suddenly  "fall  off"  in  the  quality  of  their  work, 
or  would  become  imdependable  and  take  a  day 
off  whenever  the  spirit  moved  them.  In  every 
case  she  found  either  a  family  diflSculty  or  some 
mentally  unhygienic  working  condition  which 
could  be  straightened  out  by  personal  direction 
and  tact. 


"Gradually  all  points  of  view  from  which  in- 
dustry is  studied  —  economics,  medicine,  en- 
gineering, labor,  capital  —  are  coming  to  a 
focus  upon  the  basic  fact  that  production  rests 
upon  mind.  Mental  power  is  the  greatest  force 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  still  to  be  studied  from 
the  standpoint  of  industrial  production."  — 
Stanley  Cobb. 

RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM 

Observations  and  Investigations  on  the 
Anaphylactic  Bronchl\l  Asthma  from 
Para-Phenylenediamine  Dyes.  Curt  Gerdcn. 
Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Sept.,  1920,  8,  No.  9, 
183.  —  The  author  comments  on  the  great  in- 
cidence of  bronchial  asthma  among  workers  in 
furs  and  pelts  since  the  introduction  of  para- 
phenylenediamine  as  a  dye,  and  on  the  scarcity 
of  literature  on  this  subject.  The  first  case  ob- 
served by  Curschmann  was  interpreted  not  as 
an  acute  or  even  chronic  intoxication  but  as  a 
case  of  anaphylaxis.  The  author,  in  investigat- 
ing the  condition  from  this  standpoint,  enters 
upon  a  review  of  Erdmann's  discovery  that 
para-phenylenediamine  upon  weak  oxidation  is 
converted  into  quinone-diimine,  which  in  turn 
undergoes  in  aqueous  solution  trimolecular  poly- 
merization.   (Continued,)  —  H.  V.  Williams. 

Observations  and  Investigations  on  the 
Anaphylactic  Bronchial  Asthma  from 
Para-Phenylenediamine  Dyes.  Curt  Gerdon, 
Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Oct.,  1920,  8,  No.  10, 
188-194.  —  Para-phenylenediamine  is  sold  un- 
der the  trade  name  of  ursol  D,  DD,  and  P. 
During  one  stage  of  the  process  there  arises  a 
vapor  of  the  dyestuflf  and  it  is  to  this  that  the 
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majority  of  patients  attribute  their  asthmatic 
attacks. 

The  author  reviews  the  experiments  of  Erd- 
mann  and  Vahlen,  in  which  they  found,  as 
evidences  of  intoxication  due  to  ursol,  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respira- 
tory tract  with  fatal  termination.  Moreover 
the  quinone-diimine,  the  hydrochloride  of 
which  was  used  because  of  its  stability,  had  a 
caustic  action.  Subcutaneous  injections  in  dogs 
resulted  in  abscess  formation;  intravenously 
there  was  no  eflFect.  In  forty  cases,  von  Crie- 
gem  regarded  the  effects  of  phenylenediamine 
preparations  as  the  expression  of  a  superficial 
lesion  and  grouped  his  cases  in  three  classes. 

The  author  then  adds  his  own  views,  based 
on  seven  cases  and  the  experience  of  his  assist- 
ant. Abstracts  of  the  cases  are  given.  No 
tolerance  to  this  dye  takes  place,  and  anyone 
once  sick  is  sensitized  to  it.  All  of  Gerdon's 
cases  were  of  workers  who  had  spent  from  one- 
quarter  to  ten  years  in  contact  with  ursol  before 
showing  the  first  attack.  If  after  the  first  attack 
the  patient  came  in  any  way  in  contact  with  the 
dye,  an  attack  occurred  one-half  to  twenty-four 
hours  after  inhalation  of  the  vapor.  The  at- 
tacks subsided  after  removal  of  the  ursol,  and 
with  furs  dyed  with  other  dyes  than  ursol  no 
symptoms  were  noted.  To  these,  in  his  sum- 
mary of  symptoms,  the  author  adds  the  fact 
that  peculiar  odor  and  taste  sensations  were 
apparent  to  those  affected  by  breathing  ursol, 
which  normally  is  tasteless  and  odorless. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  para-phenyl- 
enediamine  and  its  derivatives  can  cause  ana- 
phylaxis, Gerdon  began  a  series  of  animal 
experiments.  He  employed  for  intravenous  in- 
jection a  standard  solution  of  quinone-diimine 
which  represented  an  intermediate  product  of 
the  dye  reaction;  a  solution  of  the  end-product 
was  administered  subcutaneously;  and  serum 
from  afliicted  patients  was  used  for  intra- 
peritoneal injection.  After  standardizing  by 
preliminary  tests  in  which  he  foimd  no  appear- 
ances of  intoxication  as  described  by.Erdmann 
and  Vahlen,  three  sets  of  experiments  in  passive 
anaphylaxis  were  imdertaken.  (Continued,) 
—  H.V.Williams. 

Observations  and  Investigations  on  the 
Anaphylactic  Bronchial  Asthma  from 
Para-Phenylenediamine  Dyes,  Curt  Gerdon. 
Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Nov.,  1920,  8,  No. 
11,  201-208.  (Conclusion.)  —  In  animals  made 
passively  anaphylactic  by  intraperitoneal  in- 


jection of  Serum  V,  there  is  some  shock  imme- 
diately following  this  injection.  If  these  animals 
are  then  given  intravenous  injections  of  the 
standard  solution  of  quinone-diimine  the  ana- 
phylactic shock  occurs.  This  is  found  to  be 
milder  after  an  interval  of  only  one  or  two  days 
than  after  an  interim  of  three  days;  in  the  latter 
case  only  is  the  shock  fatal  (after  twenty-two 
hours).  The  symptom  picture  is  made  up  of  a 
sharp  drop  in  temperature  of  the  guinea-pig, 
apathy,  bristling  hair,  trembling,  chewing 
movements,  free  passage  of  stools  and  urine, 
and  in  the  worst  cases  a  rubbing  of  the  fur  and 
labored  inspiratory  movements.  The  autopsy 
showed  anasarca,  subpleural  ecchymoses,  lungs 
emphysematous  and  the  bronchioles  constricted. 

Similarly  sensitized  animals  were  injected 
subcutaneously  after  one  and  two  days  with  a 
suspension  of  the  dye  itself  (end  product). 
Mild  symptoms  of  anaphylactic  shock  were 
obtained.  Therefore,  anaphylactic  reaction  fol- 
lowing subcutaneous  inoculation  is  not  im- 
probable. 

Again,  animals  sensitized  as  above  were  al- 
lowed to  breathe  for  six  minutes  the  dye  which 
had  been  precipitated  on  fur.  In  animals  which 
had  an  interval  of  two  and  three  days  there 
were  mild  symptoms,  shown  by  the  control  to 
be  due  to  respiratory  irritation,  followed  after 
one-half  hour  or  more  by  symptoms  of  a  mild 
shock,  with  recovery  in  four  hours.  After  four 
or  five  days,  however,  these  animals  died  fol- 
lowing two  hours  of  severe  shock  with  dyspnea 
and  clonic  con^allsions.  An  animal  which 
breathed  the  dye  after  an  interval  of  six  days 
had  a  very  severe  shock  beginning  one-half 
hour  later,  but  recovered  completely  in  seven 
hours  and  did  not  die.  The  delay  in  the  onset 
of  shock  symptoms  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
insolubility  of  the  dye  in  the  secretions  of  the 
respiratory  tract,  with  delayed  absorption.  No 
explanation  is  made  of  the  apparent  recovery 
and  later  death  in  typical  anaphylactic  shock. 
The  animal  which  recovered  is  thought  to  have 
had  less  residual  protection  from  the  shock  of 
the  sensitizing  serum  and  hence  to  have  had  a 
more  severe  initial  shock,  recovery  from  which 
was  followed  by  protection  long  enough  to  last 
over  the  period  where  the  other  animals  re- 
ceived their  fatal  shocks. 

Active  anaphylaxis  was  produced  in  sixteen 
to  eighteen  days  by  intravenous  injection  with 
the  standard  solution  of  quinone-diimine,  but  it 
was  not  produced  by  subcutaneous  inoculation 
with  the  suspension  of  the  dye  proper. 
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Of  the  seventeen  guinea-pigs  used,  several 
showed  an  eosinopbilia  following  the  second 
injections  (the  anaphylaxis  provoking  doses), 
most  marked  on  the  fourth  day  afterward,  the 
maximum  being  13  per  cent.  No  control  animal 
was  so  affected.  Both  controls,  which  had  only 
the  second  dose  without  being  sensitized,  and 
the  other  animals  showed  increases  of  mast- 
cells  up  to  5  per  cent,  by  the  tenth  day, 
appearance  of  irritation  forms  of  white  blood 
corpuscles  and  polychromatophilia. 

Four  of  the  seventeen  guinea-pigs  showed 
respiratory  symptoms,  but  human  anaphy- 
lactic manifestations  are  somewhat  different. 
Men  may  show  disturbed  contraction  of  smooth 
muscle  (diarrhea,  disturbed  mictiuition  and 
reduced  blood  pressm«)  and  vasomotor  dis- 
turbances such  as  urticaria,  gland  and  joint 
swellings  and  edema,  besides  the  recognized 
spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscle  and  the  swelling 


of  bronchial  mucosa  in  asthma.  In  the  seven 
cases  observed,  three  showed  salivation,  seven 
catarrhal  colds,  three  edema,  two  diarrhea, 
and  two  exophthalmos. 

It  may  be  that  the  inspiration  of  the  para- 
phenylenediamine  or  its  derivatives,  which  are 
known  to  be  toxic,  by  workers  in  hides  and  furs, 
may  make,  the  respiratory  tract  a  less  resistant 
place  for  the  lodalization  of  the  anaphylactic 
phenomena.  There  is  a  high  mortality  in  these 
occupations  where  the  dye  is  inspired. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  asthma  of  furriers  is 
anaphylactic,  not  toxic.  Pr.  H.  Curschmann, 
acting  on  this  hypothesis,  got  at  least  a  transi- 
tory improvement  in  Case  1  by  administering 
calcium.  He  advises  the  prophylactic  use  of 
calcium  for  such  workers,  since  calcium  reduces 
the  irritabiUty  of  the  whole  nervous  system  and 
tends  to  relax  vascular  endothelium.  —  E.  L. 
Sevringhaus. 


POISONOUS  HAZARDS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS:   GASES, 
CHEMICALS,  ETC. 


A  Contribution  to  the  Study  op  the 
Toxicology  of  Tellurium.  II  Lavoro,  Nov. 
SO,  1920,  11,  No.  7,  204-205.  —  Before  the 
medical  society  of  Modena  at  the  sitting  of 
June.  18,  1920,  Luzzati  and  Levi  Angela  pre- 
sented results  of  researches  into  the  toxicology 
of  tellurium.  They  show  that  sodium  telluride 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  hemolytic  poi- 
sons. The  microscopic  lesions  in  the  organs 
following  poisoning  by  tellurium  compounds 
are  secondary  to  the  intense  anemia  and  the 
hemoglobinuria,  but  the  organic  lesions  are  not 
profoimd.  They  were  not  able  to  demonstrate 
urobihn  or  urobilinogen  in  the  urine,  showing 
that  the  Uver  functions  well.  Histologic  ex- 
amination bears  this  out,  for  there  are  few 
lesions  in  this  organ.  They  also  call  attention 
to  the  absence  of  icterus.  —  Alice  Hamilton. 

The  Early  Recognition  op  Industrial 
Lead  Poisoning  with  the  Aid  of  Blood 
Examination.  N,  Welwart,  Abstracted  as 
follows  from  Deutsch.  med.  Wchnschr.,  1920, 
p.  989  by  Globig  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  Aug.  1, 
1920,  80,  No.  15,  476.  —  "The  statement  of 
Schnitter  that  *  basophiUc  stippling '  of  the  red 
blood  cells  is  almost  always  the  first  sign  of 
chronic  lead  poisoning  leads  the  author  to  re- 
port that  in  a  stool  submitted  to  him  to  be 
tested  for  blood  he  was  unable  to  demonstrate 


either  blood,  iron  or  bismuth,  but  that  he  found 
lead  in  large  amounts,  and  antimony  in  small 
amounts.  He  determined  subsequently  that 
this  lead  came  from  the  dust  of  an  ammunition 
chest  at  the  repair  of  which  the  patient  —  a 
cabinet  maker  —  was  employed,  and  that  this 
cabinet  maker  showed  no  signs  of  lead  poison- 
ing. 

"The  author  considers  it  possible  that  in  the 
case  of  industrial  lead  poisonings  also  lead  may 
be  demonstrable  in  the  stools,  probably  earlier 
than  by  the  above-mentioned  change  in  the 
blood."  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

The  Nature  op  Industrlax,  Lead  Poison- 
ing IN  THE  Light  op  Medical  Investigation. 
Komer.  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Zentralbl. 
f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Sept.,  1919,  7,  No.  9,  161,  in 
Hyg.  Rundschau,  July  1, 1920,  30,  No.  13,  409. 
—  "A  r6sum6  of  the  symptoms  and  the  onset  of 
lead  poisoning;  contains  nothing  new."  — E.  L. 
Sevringhaus. 

Rare  Manifestations  op  Lead  Poisoning. 
Rinaldo  Cassanello.  H  Lavoro,  Oct.  31,  1920, 
11,  No.  6,  161-165.  —  Duodenal  ulcer  is  a  rare 
eflfect  of  chronic  lead  poisoning,  three  cases  of 
which  have  been  seen  by  the  author  within 
Uttle  more  than  a  year's  time.  In  all  three 
cases  the  diagnosis  of  ulcer  of  the  duodenum 
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with  stenosis  was  confirmed  by  surgical  opera- 
tion. Two  of  the  men  were  painters,  exposed  to 
lead  for  eleven  years  and  for  three  years,  re- 
spectively; the  third  had  been  a  compositor 
more  than  ten  years.  The  symptoms  of  chronic 
lead  poisoning  had  come  on  mmsually  quickly 
followed  by  cachexia,  and  had  then  yielded  to 
symptoms  characteristic  of  duodenal  ulcer  with 
cicatricial  stenosis.  —  Alice  Hamilton. 

Lead  Poisoning  in  the  Glass  Industry. 
H  Lavoro,  Oct.  81,  1920,  11,  No.  6,  172.  —  La 
Sicurezza  e  ITgiene  nell'  Industria,  No.  4, 1920, 
contains  the  report  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
discovered  in  a  factory  producing  lead  glass 
for  incandescent  lamps.  Such  glass  contains 
potassium  hydrate,  soda,  and  red  lead.  For  the 
most  part,  the  cases  developed  in  the  mixing 
room  where  the  compounds  are  handled  dry. 
Eighty  such  cases  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  similar  establishments  in  Vienna, 
but  these  were  among  glass  blowers.  Exam- 
ination of  the  air  showed  a  notable  quantity  of 
lead,  and  lead  in  vapor  form  issued  from  the 
ovens,  but  the  latter  could  not  be  regarded  as 
the  exciting  cause  since  the^  blowers'  helpers 
working  near  the  ovens  did  not  suffer,  while  the 
blowers  who  did  suffer  were  much  farther  off. 
The  glowing  mass  of  glass  worked  up  by  the 
glass  blowers  was  found  to  give  off  vapors  rich 
in  lead,  and  this  undoubtedly  reached  the  lungs 
when  the  blower  inspired  air  through  his  pipe. 
Proof  of  this  was  furnished  by  analysis  of  the 
air  in  a  pipe  which  contained  0.1  gm.  of  lead.  — 
Alice  Hamilton. 

EXPEBIENCES    WITH     INDUSTRIAL    HyGIENE 

IN  THE  Bavarian  Munitions  Industry.  F, 
Kodsch.  Abstracted  as  follows  from  OefiFentl. 
Gsndhtspflg.,  1919,  p.  257  by  Holtzmann  in  Hyg. 
Rundschau,  July  1,  1920,  80,  No.  18,  409-410. 
— "The  author  describes  the  health  hazards  to 
which  the  Bavarian  workers  engaged  in  filling 
shells  and  the  allied  operations  were  exposed. 
The  most  poisonous  shell  contents  were  those 
containing  dinitrobenzol.  This  was  observed 
especially  in  a  factory  where  there  were  handled 
consecutively  diflFerent  nitro  compounds,  bini- 
trotoluol  and  trinitrotoluol,  binitronaphthalene 
and  trinitronaphthalene  and  dinitrobenzol,  and 
only  the  latter  caused  poisoning.  The  filling  of 
the  projectiles  was  accomplished  by  pouring  in 
by  hand  through  a  funnel  and  then  tamping 
down  firmly.  There  occurred  thus  an  intimate 
contact  wilJi  the  material  as  well  as  a  formation 


of  dust.  In  general,  women  are  employed  in  less 
dangerous  work,  and  are  less  often  taken  ill, 
although  their  predisposition  is  greater.  The 
possibility  of  being  affected  is  increased  by  un- 
familiarity  with  the  work,  by  high  tempera- 
tures, by  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  by  personal 
predisposition.  According  to  the  author  the 
use  of  lemonade  favors  the  formation  of  met- 
hemoglobin  by  raising  the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood. 

"  Trinitrotoluol,  trinitronaphthalene  and 
picric  acid  appear  to  be  relatively  harmless. 
Factory  laborers  in  general  are  sick  two  and 
one-half  times  as  often  as  farm  laborers  of  the 
same  region. 

"  In  the  preparation  of  smoke  producers  for 
-controlling  the  bursting  of  projectiles,  a  mixture 
of  red  phosphorus  with  paraffin  and  metallic 
arsenic  was  employed.  From  this  there  oc- 
curred irritation  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes. General  poisoning  with  arsenic  was 
only  observed  from  accidental  ignition  of  the 
mass,  when  an  arsenic  acid  compound  was 
formed.  Red  phosphorus  appeared  non-toxic.'* 
—  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Bladder  Tumors  in  Workers  in  Chemical 
Industries.  Schwerin.  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewer- 
behyg.,  April,  1920,  8,  No.  4,  64-68.— The 
author  discusses  117  cases  of  so-called  aniline 
tumors  of  the  bladder  in  the  literature.  These 
tumors  have  been  attributed  to  the  action  of 
aniline,  benzidine,  naphthylamines,  and  other 
amido  compounds,  but  it  is  impossible  to  know 
certainly  which  compound  is  responsible  with- 
out much  further  study  of  the  exact  substances 
to  which  the  men  are  exposed  and  without 
systematic  examination  of  the  urine  and  use  of 
the  cystoscope.  The  history  of  these  cases 
shows  that  there  is  at  first  cystitis,  sometimes 
ulceration,  then  papillomatous  growths  or 
polypi,  then  carcinomatous  degeneration.  The 
length  of  exposure  is  from  six  to  nineteen  years, 
and  cases  may  develop  some  years  after  ex- 
posure has  ceased.  Of  ninety-five  patients> 
forty-nine  were  operated  on,  thirty-one  of  them 
died,  eighteen  recovered.  Prevention  consists 
in  doing  away  with  the  poisonous  substances  or 
shortening  the  period  of  exposure.  —  Alice 
Hamilton. 

The  Detection  op  Aromatic  Amido  Com- 
pounds IN  THE  Urine  and  the  Change  They 
Undergo  in  the  Body.  A,  Kuchenbecker. 
Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  April,  1920,  8,  No.  4, 
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68-71.  —  As  the  quantity  of  amido  compounds 
eliminated  in  the  urine  is  too  small  to  allow 
of  their  isolation,  Kuchenbecker  attempts  to 
demonstrate  their  presence  by  fonning  azo 
colors  from  them.  He  succeeds  in  obtaining 
rose-red  azo  colors  and  advises  the  use  of  cotton 
threads  which  take  up  no  color  from  the  urine, 
even  on  boiling,  but  which  take  up  minute 
quantities  of  the  azo  dye.  This  test  succeeds 
for  the  detection  of  aniline  and  ortho-toluidine, 
but  not  for  para-toluidine,  benzidine,  tolidin,  or 
the  naphthylamines.  This  shows  that  Leuen- 
berger's  statement  that  bladder  tumors  are 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  hydroxyl-aromatic 
amido  compound  in  the  urine  (para-amido- 
phenol,  which  can  be  diazotized  by  Kuchen- 
becker's  procedure)  is  not  true  of  all  cases,  for 
these  tumors  are  found  in  men  working  with  the 
substances  given  above,  which  do  not  undergo 
hydrolysis  in  the  body.  —  Alice  Hamilton. 

Occupational  Poisoning  with  Phosgen. 
Irene  Gerber.  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Rev. 
Med.  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  June,  1920,  40, 
No.  6,  356,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Aug.  28, 
1920,  75,  No.  9,  640.  —  "Gerber's  patient  was 
a  manufacturing  chemist;  with  two  men  he  was 
experimenting  with  phosgen,  passing  it  through 
alcohol.  Each  felt  some  irritation  after  several 
hours'  work  but  the  two  men  soon  threw.ofiF  the 
conjunctivitis  and  cough.  The  other  after  four 
hours  of  slight  symptoms  showed  signs  of  pul- 
monary asphyxia  progressing  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination the  twenty-fourth  hour."  —  M.  C. 
Shorley. 

The  Action  and  Intoxication  of  Inspired 
Hydrocyanic  Acid.  F.  Flury  and  W.  Heubner. 
Abstracted  as  follows  from  Biochem.  Ztschr., 

1919,  95,  Nos.  3  and  4,  249-256,  by  Wesenberg 
in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  June  15,  1920,  SO,  No.  12, 
379-380.  — "The  treatment  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  poisoning  with  sodium  thiosulphate  given 
by  Teichmann  and  Nagel   (see  the  Ztschr., 

1920,  p.  315)  is  considered  by  the  authors  to 
be  of  little  promise  as  indicated  by  their  own 
animal  experiments,  since  it  comes  too  late. 
On  practical  grounds  they  take  a  very  skep- 
tical attitude  also  toward  the  prophylactic 
method  —  the  injection  before  work  of  thio- 
sulphate into  those  persons  engaged  in  produc- 
ing the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  (Compare  also 
the  work  of  H.  Ptihner  on  Hydrocyanic  Add 
Poisoning  and  its  Treatment^  Deutsch.  med. 
Wchnschr.,  1919,  p.  847.)  "— E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 


Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  as  a  Result 
OP  Inspiring  Tetranitromethane  Vapors? 
Curschmann.  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Zen- 
tralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Oct.,  1919,  7,  No.  10, 
173-175,  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  July  1,  1920,  30, 
No.  13,  408.  —  "A  worker  breathed  some 
fumes  of  tetranitromethane  at  work,  as  a  result 
of  which  irritative  conditions  were  called  forth 
in  his  respiratory  tract.  Pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis which  appeared  was  referred  to  the 
accident.  The  possibility  of  the  origin  of 
tuberculosis  in  this  way  is  admitted  by  the 
author;  it  must  be  assumed  that  there  is  not 
only  an  irritation  but  an  ulceration  of  the 
mucosa  wherein  the  tubercle  bacilli  may  lodge 
and  develop.  If  the  subject  had  been  com- 
pletely well  and  if  the  breathing  of  the  fumes 
at  one  time  had  caused  the  anatomic  changes 
in  the  mucosa,  the  tuberculous  infection  could 
still  be  looked  upon  as  a  sequel  to  an  accident, 
not  only  as  the  end  result  of  an  industrial  dis- 
ease. In  the  above  case  the  initial  attack  was  so 
slight  that  damage  to  the  cells  of  the  lungs  may 
be  excluded.  Between  the  disaster  mentioned, 
in  June,  1919,  and  the  established  lung  changes 
in  March,  1917,  there  had  been  no  complaints 
suflScient  to  cause  a  physician  to  be  called. 
Therefore,  the  author  declines  to  assert  any 
connection  between  tuberculosis  and  the  acci- 
dent in  this  case."  — E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Histologic  Changes  in  the  Lungs  fol- 
lowing Inhalation  of  Bromine.  II  Lavoro, 
Oct.  31,  1920,  11,  No.  6,  178.— R.  Pellegrini 
reported  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Rome  the 
results  of  animal  experiments  with  bromine  gas. 
When  death  occurred  immediately,  an  intense 
pulmonary  edema  was  found  and  severe  lesions 
in  the  bronchi;  if  death  occurred  after  several 
days,  a  bronchopneumonia  was  discovered. 
The  author  believes  that  the  injury  to  the 
alveoli  is  caused  more  by  prolonged  contact 
with  edematous  fluid  rich  in  halogen  com- 
pounds than  by  the  bromine  gas  because  this 
fluid  serves  as  an  excretion  path  for  the  bromine 
absorbed  by  other  organs.  Both  in  acute 
asphyxia  and  in  the  slower  form  there  is  frag- 
mentation of  the  elastic  fibers  of  the  lung  which 
is  either  mechanical  or  secondary  to  broncho- 
pneumonia. —  Alice  Hamilton. 

Early  Appearance  op  Secondary  Pneu- 
monia after  Severe  Injuries  by  Blunt 
Force  and  after  Poisoning  with  Illum- 
inating Gas.    0.  Strassmann.    Vrtljschr.  f. 
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gerichtl.  Med.,  Jan.,  1920,  Third  Series,  59, 
No.  1,  82-99.  —  Pneumonia  may  occur  after 
severe  trauma  to  the  thorax  and  especially  to 
the  head  with  resulting  unconsciousness.  Al- 
though aspiration  pneimtionia  occurs  rather 
promptly  and  hypostatic  pneumonia  only  after 
some  intervening  time,  it  is  often  difBcult  to 
determine  which  type  is  seen.  No  distinction 
is  necessary  for  medico-legal  purposes.  Also, 
following  poisoning  where  unconsciousness  is 
caused,  as  in  illuminating  gas  cases,  there  may 
occur  either  an  aspiration  of  vomitus  with 
immediate  death  or  bronchopneumonia  or  a 
hypostatic  pneumonia. 

This  paper  concerns  the  study  of  forty  cases 
where  death  followed  severe  injuries  of  various 
types,  and  of  twelve  cases  where  death  followed 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning.  The  object  was  to 
determine  how  soon  the  first  signs  of  pulmon- 
ary inflammation  appear,  and  whether  a 
d^nite  time  can  be  set  for  the  first  appearance 
of  a  secondary  pneumonia.  Some  of  these  cases 
had  been  recorded  at  autopsy  as  showing  pul- 
monary inflammation.  Sections  of  the  lungs 
were  stained  with  hematoxylin-eosin  and  van 
Gieson  stains.  Nineteen  patients  had  injuries 
to  the  head,  including  basal  fractures,  intra- 
cranial hemorrhages,  and  injuries  to  the  brain. 
Except  in  two  instances  all  of  the  forty  patients 
were  so  severely  injured  that  unconsciousness 
or  stupefaction  was  produced.  (This  is  ap- 
parently the  criterion  for  the  selection  of  the 
cases  from  mortuary  material.) 

In  the  four  patients  from  the  traumatic 
group,  who  died  practically  immediately,  there 
were  fat  emboU  and  some  edema  in  three.  In 
the  fourteen  patients  who  died  within  less  than 
a  day  there  was  marked  edema,  hypostatic 
hyperemia,  beginning  atelectasis  and  separa- 


tion of  alveolar  epithelium.  This  may  have 
been  "agonal  pulmonary  edema."  Definite 
pneumonia  was  not  demonstrable.  There  was 
evidence  of  hemoptysis  in  one  out  of  three 
patients  with  cranial  injuries,  and  in  two  out  of 
six  with  thoracic  injuries.  No  aspirated  gastric 
contents  were  identified  in  any  cases. 

In  the  four  cases  where  death  occurred  after 
one  day  there  were  more  definite  signs  of 
•  inflanmiation.  In  four  patients  dying  after 
two  days,  early  pulmonary  inflanunation  was 
definite,  with  round  cells  predominating,  red 
and  white  blood  cells  about  equal  in  number, 
and  fibrinous  exudate  seen  at  times.  In  the 
fourteen  remaining  patients  dying  after  inter- 
vals of  from  three  days  to  five  weeks,  some 
showed  more  fully  developed  pneumonia,  yet 
some  showed  only  the  very  earliest  changes,  or 
developed  aspiration  or  hypostatic  pneumonia 
only  after  some  interval  of  time. 

In  nine  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  by  carbon 
monoxide  the  subjects  were  found  dead  in 
rooms  filled  with  the  gas.  These  cases  all 
showed  pulmonary  edema  with  a  few  red  and 
white  blood  cells  in  the  exudate.  Three  of  the 
cases  also  showed  alveolar  cells  containing 
brown  pigment  in  the  exudate,  interpreted  as 
due  to  destruction  of  red  cells  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  exudate.  The  cellular  part  of  the 
exudate  was  more  marked  in  one  patient  dying 
after  thirty-six  hours.  In  a  case  where  death 
occurred  after  five  days  there  was  pulmonary 
edema  in  the  posterior  parts  and  some  focal 
pneumonic  spots.  A  patient  who  died  after 
three  weeks  showed  a  well  marked  but  early 
pneumonia.  The  pulmonary  edema  in  the 
cases  with  rapid  death  is  interpreted  as  be- 
ginning pneumonia.  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 


DUST  HAZARDS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS 


The  Harmfulness  op  Dust  in  the  Work- 
shop. H.  F.  Smyth.  Safety,  Aug.-Sept.,  1920, 
8,  Nos.  8,  9,  121-lSl.  —  The  relation  of  indus- 
trial dusts  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system 
has  been  studied  quite  extensively  during  the 
last  few  years.  Dr.  Smyth  gives  some  of  the 
results  of  statistical  and  medical  studies  of  this 
subject  carried  out  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  His  classification  of  dusts  according 
to  their  eflFects  rather  than  their  origin  or 
nature  is  especially  interesting.  According  to 
this  method  of  analysis  dusts  may  be  grouped  as : 


1.  Cutting  —  sharp,  spiculate,  or  angular; 
mineral  or  metallic  dusts  as  iron,  steel,  stone, 
sand,  glass,  pearl,  etc. 

2.  Irritant  —  animal  or  vegetable  dusts  as 
wood,  ivory,  textiles,  wool,  hair,  hemp,  etc. 

S.  Toxic  —  (a)  inorganic  metallic  poisons  as 
lead,  arsenic,  mercury,  etc.;  (6)  organic  as 
picric  acid,  T.N.T.,  etc.,  or  volatile  organic  sub- 
stances adherent  to  other  dusts  as  aniUne  or  the 
iron  oxide  from  an  aniline  reducer,  etc. 

4.  Soluble  —  saline  dusts  which  may  be  irri- 
tant or  poisonous. 
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5.  Obstructive — dusts  such  as  carbon,  rouge 
flow,  etc.,  which  act  purely  mechanically  by 
their  bulk. 

6.  Infectious  —  animal  or  mixed  dusts  con- 
taining disease  germs  as  anthrax  from  hides  or 
tubercle  bacilli  from  dirty  rags,  etc.,  or  any 
dust  into  which  tuberculous  persons  have 
expectorated. 

The  defensive  organization  o|f  the  himtian 
respiratory  tract  against  dust  and  the  ways  in 
which  dust  harms  the  limgs  together  with  pre- 
cautions for  dusty  occupations  are  also  dis- 
cussed. —  G.  M.  Fair. 

Health  Hazards  of  Pottury  Workers. 
Z.  La  Forge.  Pub.  Health  Nurse,  Jan.,  1920, 12, 
No.  1,  26-81.  —  In  1912  an  investigation  of  the 
pottery  industry  in  the  United  States  was 
begun  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  is  the  center  of 
this  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
official  records  of  deaths  occurring  there  since 
1915  are  the  chief  sources  of  information  for  the 
present  study.  For  further  investigation,  per- 
sonal visits  were  made  to  one  of  the  large  plants 
and  to  the  workers'  homes. 

The  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
producing  the  greatest  health  risks  are  the 
dusty  processes  of  mixing  and  drying,  and  the 
use  of  lead  glaze.  In  the  manipulation  of  the 
clay  for  any  purpose,  there  is  some  waste  or 
excess  which,  on  drying,  becomes  dust.  Clay 
dust  is  as  fine  as  powder,  but  in  reality  each 
^e  grain  of  the  powdered  clay  has  a  sharp 
cutting  edge.  In  another  process,  that  of 
"dipping,"  by  which  the  glaze  is  added,  the 
workers  are  constantly  exposed  to  poisoning  by 
lead,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  the 
glaze. 

Sanitation  of  the  pottery  plants,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  reduction  and  removal  of  dust. 


is  highly  important.  The  reports  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  show  that  85  per  cent,  of 
potteries  are  far  from  being  in  a  sanitary  con- 
dition and  that,  besides  the  dangers  mentioned, 
exposure  to  weather  and  insufficient  lighting 
are  common.  In  addition  to  the  need  of  im- 
provement, both  in  the  matter  of  general  sani- 
tary conditions  and  in  respect  to  the  special 
hazards,  the  housing  problem  among  workers 
peculiarly  exposed  by  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment to  respiratory  diseases  b  important.  In 
1918,  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  and 
other  respiratory  diseases  was  37.7  per  cent,  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  among  pottery  workers, 
as  compared  with  18.2  per  cent,  among  workers 
engaged  in  other  gainful  occupations,  as  calcu- 
lated from  official  reports  of  deaths  in  the  city 
of  East  Liverpool.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

The  Action  of  Dust  Inspired  in  Mines. 
Junghans.  (From  a  communication  from  J.  S. 
Haldane.)  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Zen- 
tralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Oct.-Nov.,  1919,  7, 
Nos.  10  and  11,  181  and  200,  in  Hyg.  Rund- 
schau, July  1,  1920,  SO,  No.  13,  408-409.— 
"The  author  reports  on  observations  on  pul- 
monary lesions  in  coal  miners.  Coal  and  clay 
dust  particles  appeared  relatively  harmless 
and  were  easily  eliminated  as  compared  with 
quartz.  The  latter  again,  as  also  all  other  hard 
minerals,  is  comparatively  harmless  when  in- 
haled mixed  with  clay.  The  author  attributes 
to  coal  and  clay  dust  the  property  of  absorbing 
other  substances,  as  it  were,  to  enter  into  solid 
solution  with  them.  Where  the  respiration  of 
dangerous  dust  of  minerals  cannot  be  reduced, 
there  is  recommended  a  mixture  with  harmless 
dust.  Coal  dust  with  60  per  cent,  clay  seems 
especially  suitable  since  the  mixture  cannot 
explode.  The  author  does  not  say  how  this  is  to 
be  done  in  practice."  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 


OCCUPATIONAL  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES:  OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT  AND  PREVENTION 


Anthrax  in  Anbial  (Horse)  Hair:  The 
Modern  Industrial  and  Public  Health 
Menace.  S.  Dana  Hubbard.  Jour.  Am.  Med. 
Assn.,  Dec.  18, 1920,  75,  No.  25,  1687.  —  Dur- 
ing the  last  seventeen  months  twenty-four 
cases  of  human  anthrax,  with  eleven  fatalities, 
have  been  reported  to  the  division  of  industrial 
hygiene  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 


Health.  These  cases  have  occurred  amongst 
individuals  engaged  in  the  handling  of  hair  and 
it  has  proved  difficult  to  educate  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  as  to  the  dangers  of  in- 
dustry in  which  unsterilized  animal  hair  is  used. 
Shaving  brushes  made  of  horsehair  and  a 
mixture  containing  horsehair  have  caused 
eighteen  of  the  thirty-four  cases,  with  nine 
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fatalities,  and  numerous  samples  of  horsehair 
and  shaving  brushes  made  of  horsehair  have 
been  examined,  80  per  cent,  of  which  have 
shown  anthrax  spores.  Ordinary  methods  of 
bleaching,  etc.,  will  not  kill  these  spores  and  as 
yet  it  is  not  known  positively  whether  such  dis- 
infectants as  mercuric  chloride  1:2,500  with 
1  per  cent,  formic  acid,  or  a  forty-eight  hours' 
exposure  to  2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  with 
10  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  will  certainly 
destroy  spores. 

The  measures  to  be  used  in  the  prevention  of 
anthrax  are  cleanliness,  use  of  gloves,  masks, 
etc.,  on  the  part  of  workmen,  inunediate  care  of 


skin  lesions  however  small,  and  sterilization  of 
hair  and  hides.  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

Keeping  Workers  Well.  Factory,  Dec.  15, 
1920,  25,  No.  12,  1908.  — That  tuberculosis  is 
an  occupational  disease,  is  well  attested  by  ex- 
perts throughout  the  world.  A  proper  program 
for  preventing  this  serious  disease  is  herewith 
outlined  under  five  headings:  (1)  education  of 
workers  and  employers;  (2)  a  higher  standard 
of  living;  (S)  improvement  of  the  community 
environment;  (4)  correction  of  faulty  personal 
habits;  and  (5)  provision  for  institutions  to 
care  for  the  tuberculous.  —  L.  A.  Shaw. 


OOCUPATIONAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  SPECIAL  SENSES 


Skin  Lesions  from  Coal  Tar  and  Naph- 
tha Derivatives  and  their  PHOTODYNA^ac 
Aspects.  F,  Kodsch,  Abstracted  as  follows 
from  Zentralbl.  f .  Gewerbehyg.,  Sept.,  1919,  7, 
No.  9,  157,  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  July  1,  1920, 
30,  No.  IS,  406-407.  —  "From  the  use  of  the 
substitute  oils  diuing  the  war  there  occurred 
principally  skin  lesions,  at  times  so  severe  as  to 
cause  serious  reductions  in  production.  Women 
were  especially  endangered.  Combinations 
were  frequent  with  the  formation  of  comedones, 
callosities,  acneform  growths,  and  pigmenta- 
tions. It  is  characteristic  of  the  coal  tar  oils 
that  parts  of  the  body  exposed  to  the  air  are 
most  severely  aflSected  and  that  direct  light 
from  the  sun  or  snow  makes  the  malady  im- 
endurable.  The  author  also  saw  severe  inflam- 
mation from  the  medicinally  used  wartime 
vaseline. 

"The  coal  tar  derivatives  act  in  three  ways: 
stopping  and  irritation  of  the  sebaceous  glands, 
irritation  of  the  skin  to  overgrowth,  and  to 
black  coloration,  melanosis.  This  the  author 
refers  to  a  photodynamic  action  of  the  coal  tar 
derivatives  on  the  human  skin  with  the  expo- 
sure to  light.  This  action  is  especially  notice- 
able with  the  German  coal  tar  pitch  but  is 
lacking  with  the  American  product.  Also  coal 
tar  preparations  manufactured  during  the  war, 
such  as  '  Karboneol,'  exhibit  the  action.  The 
occasionally  noticed  dark  brown  pigmentation 
of  the  skin  in  chlor-acne  is  related  to  this,  and 
possibly  also  the  so-called  carbol-ochronosus, 
the  grayish  black  pigmentation  of  other  organs. 

"  Prophylactically  there  are  to  be  considered 
the  greatest  cleanliness  as  well  as  the  wearing 
of  suitable  working  clothes.  It  is  reconunended 


that  this  most  unpleasant  irritation  by  pitch  be 
met  by  assigning  this  work  to  night  shifts,  or 
at  least  by  reduction  of  simlight.  Greasing  the 
hands  gives  relief.  Especially  susceptible 
workers  should  be  removed  from  the  work. 
Treatment  must  be  combined  with  cessation 
from  the  work.  The  dermatoses  are  stubborn, 
and  recurrences  frequent." — E.  L.  Sevrmghaus. 

Tar-Melanosis  in  the  Making  of  Dry- 
Batteries.  Alfred  Amsiein.  Mtinchen.  med. 
Wchnschr.,  July  30,  1920,  67,  No.  31,  902.  — 
Some  women  in  an  electric  flashlight  factory, 
while  spreading  thin  layers  of  tar  between  the 
elements  of  the  batteries,  raised  light  brown 
clouds  of  tar  vapor.  After  a  few  weeks  all  their 
exposed  skin  took  on  a  deep  brown  color.  It 
was  most  intense  on^the  forehead,  and  faded  oflf 
rapidly  on  the  neck  and  elbows.  The  places  of 
normal  pigmentation,  such  as  the  nipples  and 
axiUae,  were  not  affected.  There  were  no  other 
signs  or  symptoms,  aside  from  the  cosmetic 
effects,  except  a  moderate  eosinophilia. 

Amstein  thinks  that  the  cause  for  this  con- 
dition is  to  be  found  in  some  impiunty  in  the  tar, 
such  as  acridine,  which  sensitizes  the  skin  to 
light  rays  and  induces  a  protective  pigmenta- 
tion. He  thinks  that  general  malnutrition  may 
be  a  contributory  cause.  As  prophylaxis  he 
suggests  purification  of  the  tar  and  better  ven- 
tilation of  the  factory.  —  H.  G.  Noyes. 

Impairment  of  Health  from  Calcium 
Cyanamide  Fertilizers.  Schlier.  Abstracted 
as  follows  from  Oeffentl.  Gsndhtspflg.,  1919, 
p.   201    by  Holtzmann   in  Hyg.  Rimdschau, 
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July  1,  1920,  SO,  No.  13,  410.  — "The  author 
describes  a  ease  of  periostitis  of  the  hand  in  a 
farmer,  caused  by  calcium  cyanamide,  similar 
to  the  periostitis  in  men  who  turn  mother  of 
peari.*'  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Dermatosis  DYSTROPmc-ATBOPHic  of  the 
Lower  Limbs  from  Chilling.  H  Lavoro, 
Oct.  31,  1920,  11,  No.  6,  175.  —At  a  meeting 
of  the  Medical  Society  in  Milan,  Pasini  de- 
scribed a  case  of  this  form  of  dermatosis  in  a 
man  of  50  years  of  age  who,  since  he  was  15 
years  old,  had  followed  the  occupation  of  salt- 
ing fish  and  had  been  obliged  to  spend  several 
hours  of  the  day  with  his  feet  in  icy  water.  At 
first  there  was  a  transient  ischemia  of  the  lower 
extremities,  then  permanent  congestion  with 
swollen,  cyanotic  skin,  varicose  veins,  and 
ulcers,  and  finally  adystrophic-atrophy  of  the 


extremities  with  perforating  ulceration  of  the 
soles  of  the  feet.  There  were  no  changes  in  the 
nervous  system  which  would  account  for  these 
lesions,  sensibility  was  almost  completely  pre- 
served. The  author  attributes  the  lesions  to  the 
prolonged  action  of  cold  augmented  by  stand- 
ing. The  radiograph  showed  no  alteration  of 
the  bones.  —  Alice  Hamilton. 

Injury  of  the  Cornea  by  Aniline.  Bach- 
stez.  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Wiener  Ophth. 
Ges.,  Feb.  10,  1919;  Zentr.  Augenheilk.,  1919, 
Vol.  43,  p.  92;  Zentr.  Biochem.  Biophys.,  Vol. 
21,  p.  346,  by  H.  S.  Paine  in  Chem.  Abstr., 
Nov.  20,  1920,  14,  No.  22,  3465.  —  "PhNHj 
caused  sharply  defined  band-like  turbidity  and 
clouding  of  the  epithelium  and  superficial 
corneal  layers  in  the  region  of  the  palpebral 
fissure  in  the  case  of  a  cotton-dyer." 


OCCURRENCE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS 


Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Industrial 
Accident  Boards  and  Commissions.  Carl 
Hookstadt.  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Month. 
Labor  Rev.,  Nov.,  1920,  11,  No.  5,  10-19.  — 
A  resum6  of  the  above  meeting,  which  included 
the  following  topics:  accident  prevention;  eye 
injuries;  systems  of  rating  permanent  and  par- 
tial disability;  industrial  rehabilitation;  sys- 
tems of  compensation  insurance;  medical 
problems;  miscellaneous  subjects;  and  business 
section.  —  R.  B.  Grain. 

Industrial  Accident  Record  of  1919. 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Safety  Engin.,  Nov., 
1920,  40,  No.  5,  208. —The  average  rate  of 
fatal  accidents  in  1919  was  1.08  per  1,000;  in 
1918,  1.31  per  1,000;  in  1915-1919,  1.27  per 
1,000.  The  non-fatal  injury  rate  was  106.5  per 
T,000  in  1919;  115.37  per  1,000  in  1918;  and 
129.65  per  1,000  in  1915-1919.  —  M.  Dent. 

Accident  Report  of  1920.  Bull.  N.  Y. 
State  Indust.  Com.,  Sept.,  1920,  5,  No.  12, 
221. — The  Bureau  of  Compensation  of  the 
State  Industrial  Commission  reports  that  in  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1920,  there  were  345,672 
industrial  accidents  reported  to  the  New  York 
State  Industrial  Commission.  Of  these,  there 
were  filed  with  the  Commission  52,251  claims 
for  compensation,  indicating  that  many  per- 
sons  were  disabled  beyond  two  weeks,  as  com- 


pensation is  not  paid  the  first  two  weeks.  There 
were  12,832  direct  settlements  of  compensa- 
tion claims  between  employers  and  employees. 
There  were  1,275  fatal  accidents  resisting  in 
death  claims.  Of  the  total  number  of  accidents 
232,303  were  reported  in  the  New  York  City 
district  and  29,957  of  the  compensable  acci- 
dents were  there.  —  K.  R.  Drinker. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  Cuts  Accident 
Severity  and  Frequency  Rates.  Nat.  Safety 
News,  Aug.  30, 1920,  2,  No.  9,  7.  —  A  reduction 
of  47  per  cent,  in  accident  severity  rate  and  of 
30  per  cent,  in  the  accident  frequency  rate  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1920,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1919,  is  reported  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

A  reduction  of  approximately  50  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  lost-time  accidents  and  a  saving 
of  388  days  in  lost  time  due  to  accidents  also  are 
noted  in  the  report  covering  accidents  at  the 
Camera  Works  of  this  company,  from  January 
2  to  June  1, 1920.  A  table  is  given.  —  M.  Dent. 

What  the  Ohio  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission Has  Done  to  Promote  Safety  Edu- 
cation. F,  G.  Lange.  Nat.  Safety  News,  Nov. 
8,  1920,  2,  No.  19,  5.  —The  problem  of  safety 
education  includes  not  only  about  1,000  deaths 
annually  reported  to  the  Ohio  Industrial  Com- 
mission but  6,500  accidental  deaths  not  re- 
ported, as  outside  industry.  Training  for  safety 
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from  childhood  is  thought  possible  but  it  is  a 
difficult  task  with  adults  who  require  constant 
repetition  to  instill  new  mental  habits;  hence 
Lange  proposed  before  the  Industrial  Conmiis- 
sion  a  school  safety  propaganda.  A  letter  was 
sent  to  every  city,  county  and  district  superin- 
tendent in  the  state.  The  co-operation  of  all 
newspapers,  presidents  of  local  Federations  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  the  state  president  of  the 
Ohio  Federation  of  Women  was  secured.  The 
letter  sent  to  all  school  principals  advised  as 
follows: 

1.  That  safety  education  shall  henceforth  be 
a  part  of  the  curriculum. 

2.  That  the  plan  to  effect  this  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  A  Central  School  Safety  Council  shall 
be  organized,  charged  with  the  development  of 
school  safety;  (b)  Each  school  shall  have  one 
teacher  representative  on  the  coimcil,  who  shall 
receive  full  professional  credit  for  work  done 
along  this  line;  (c)  There  shall  be  a  council 
president,  vice-president,  and  secretary,  elected 
by  the  representatives;  (d)  Such  committees  as 
are  deemed  necessary  shall  be  created.  There 
may  be  a  committee  on  methods  of  teaching 
safety,  a  statistical  committee,  etc.;  (e)  The 
council  shall  meet  every  week  (two  or  four 
weeks)  at  .  .  .  place,  to  discuss  any  accidents 
which  may  have  occurred  since  last  meeting;  to 
formidate  ways  and  means  of  preventing  future 
accidents;  to  discuss  present  methods  of  teach- 
ing safety  and  possible  improvements. 

3.  That  the  person  chosen  as  representative 
shall  have  charge  of  the  safety  program  in  the 
school  which  he  represents,  and  shall  (a)  inspect 
the  conditions  in  and  surrounding  the  school 
and  the  district  traversed  by  the  children  on 
their  way  to  school,  in  order  to  discover  dan- 
gerous conditions  and  secure  their  correction; 
(b)  organize  a  school  safety  councU,  each  class 
electing  one  or  more  pupil  representatives 
thereto.  The  school  safety  council  shall  be 
charged  with  the  safety  of  the  pupils;  (c)  re- 
ceive from  the  class  representatives  reports  on 
accidents  occurring  to  the  pupils.    These  re- 

'  ports  shall  be  investigated  when  necessary.  All 
reports  shall  be  tabulated  and  then  transmitted 
to  the  Central  Safety  Council.  —  F.  Fremont- 
Smith. 

Safety  Obqanization.  A.  P.  Cosiigane. 
Safety,  Aug.-Sept.,  1920,  8,  No.  8-9,  134-144. 
—  This  paper  discusses  the  organization  of  in- 
dustrial plants  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
accidents  and  gives  details  of  results  obtained 


by  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety 
Association.  The  plan  of  the  Association  to 
prepare  a  set  of  text-books  on  the  subject  of 
"Safety"  is  of  especial  interest.  —  G.  M.  Fair. 

Defectivb  Illumination,  a  Cause  o^  In- 
dustrial Accidents.  R.  E.  Simpson.  Safety 
Engin.,  Nov.,  1920,  40,  No.  5,  204-207.— 
About  15  per  cent,  of  industrial  accidents  are 
caused  by  defective  lighting.  These  accidents 
cost  industry  $300,000,000  every  year,  a  sum 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  lighting.  Ninety  per 
cent,  of  employees  have  defects  in  vision,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  these  could  be  remedied 
by  glasses.  Poor  eyesight  causes  ill  health,  care- 
lessness, dullness,  and  listlessness  generally. 

The  author  stresses  the  need  for  reflectors, 
sufficient  light,  and  lighting  in  stairways,  pas- 
sages, and  storerooms,  where  danger  points 
cannot  be  seen.  —  M.  Dent. 

Radium  in  the  Safety  Movement.  Safety 
Engin.,  Nov.,  1920,  40,  No.  5,  210.  —  Radium 
may  be  used  as:  (1)  a  therapeutic  agent,  treat- 
ing thousands  of  cases  of  cancer  yearly;  (2)  in 
industry.  Many  accidents  in  factories  and 
mines  can  be  eliminated  by  the  use  of  luminous 
radium  material  on  high  pressure  gauges,  elec- 
tric switches,  fire  alarms  and  extinguishers, 
telephones,  bells,  etc.,  all  of  which  should  be 
lighted  night  and  day.  Dark  bolts,  channels  in 
mines,  etc.,  touched  with  radium  will  glow 
dependably  without  danger  of  explosion  or 
burning  when  other  lights  fail,  fuses  blow  out 
and  wires  break  down.  —  M.  Dent. 

Reduction  of  Accidents  through  Visual 
Acuity.  H,  F.  J.  Porter.  Safety  Engin.,  Nov., 
1920,  40,  No.  5,  195-200.  —  Visual  acuity  is 
the  possession  of  efficient  vision.  Very  few 
people  have  perfect  eyes.  Employers  should 
realize  their  responsibility  and  insist  on  eye 
correction  and  proper  illumination. 

1.  Bright  lights  paralyze  the  muscles  of  the 
eye;  they  should  be  shielded  and  glare  pre- 
vented. 

2.  Flickering  lights  tire  the  muscles  of  the 
eye  and  cause  headaches. 

3.  General  illumination  should  be  made  as 
even  as  possible,  without  shadows.  Work 
planes  should  have  from  10  to  15  foot-candles 
illimiination. 

Fifteen  thousand  deaths  per  year  are  caused 
from  falls;  most  falls  are  caused  by  poor  vision 
and  faulty  illumination.  —  M.  Dent. 
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Goggles  Save  Eyes  Every  Day.  Safety 
Engin.,  Sept.,  1920,  40,  No.  S,  103.— A  de- 
scription of  an  accident  to  a  workman  from  an 
explosion  of  aluminum  spilled  onto  the  floor, 
and  how  his  goggles  saved  his  eyes,  though  his 
face' was  badly  burned.  —  M.  Dent. 

Tanks  and  Pipe  Lines  as  Causes  of  Acci- 
dents. Homer  A.  Hoffman.  Chem.  and  Metall. 
Engin.,  Nov.  21,  1920,  23,  No.  21,  1023-1025. 
—  A  study  of  hazards  involved  in  the  use  of 
storage  tanks  and  pipe  line  distributing  sys- 
tems in  chemical  plants  together  with  instruc- 
tions for  the  safe  construction,  cleaning  and 
repairing  of  underground  and  overhead  tanks 
and  pipe  lines.  —  G.  M.  Fair. 

The  Progress  op  Safety  Work  in  the 
Shipbuilding  Industry.  T.A.Walsh.  Safety, 
Oct.,  1920,  8,  No.  10,  159-166.  —  This  address 
given  before  the  Ninth  Annual  Congress  gives 
a  description  of  the  advances  made  in  removing 
or  reducing  the  prominent  causes  of  injury  in 
the  shipbuilding  industry.  —  G.  M.  Fair. 

Safeguarding  Woodworking  Machinery, 
F.  G.  LoveU.  Safety  Engin.,  Oct.,  1920,  40, 
No.  4,  177-178.  —  Woodworking  tools  are  per- 
haps the  most  hazardous  of  all  classes  of  ma- 
chines, and  of  these  the  saw  is  the  cause  of  most 
accidents.  The  need  is  stressed  of  providing 
adequate  safeguards  —  the  practical  sort  which 
the  employee  will  not  throw  into  the  scrap  pile; 
of  improving  lighting  systems;  and  of  improv- 
ing the  general  condition  of  most  of  our  mills, 
especially  planing  mills,  which,  the  author  as- 
serts, are  as  they  were  forty  years  ago.  —  M. 
Dent. 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  Safeguard- 
ing Woodworking  Machinery.  Mass.  Dept. 
Labor  and  industries,  Indust.  Bull.  No.  16, 
1920,  pp.  10.  —  This  bulletin  contains  specific 
rules  of  the  Safety  Department,  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  for  safeguarding 
woodworking  machinery.  —  M.  Dent. 

A  Practical  Guard  for  Contact  Points 
OF  Sheave- Wheels  and  Cables.  T.  W.  Os- 
good. Safety  Engin.,  Nov.,  1920,  40,  No.  5, 
209-210.  —  An  unreasonable  number  of  acci- 
dents to  fingers,  hands,  and  arms  are  due  to 
catching  these  members  between  cables  and 
sheave-wheels  at  points  where  the  former  run 
into  the  latter.    A  diagranmiatic  picture  and 


detailed  description  of  a  guard  are  given.  — 
M.  Dent. 

Makes  Toggle  Presses  Safe.  Safety  Engin., 
Oct.,  1920,  40,  No.  4, 179-180.— "A  Cleveland 
rubber  company  is  using  magnetic  clutches, 
operated  by  limit  switches  of  the  rotating  cam 
type,  with  their  toggle  presses  to  eliminate  any 
possibility  of  the  operators  being  caught  be- 
tween the  platen  and  upper  head  of  the  press 
when  reaching  in  to  remove  the  finished  prod- 
uct or  to  insert  tke  molding  material."  — 
M.  Dent. 

Can  the  Producers  of  and  Contractors 
FOR  Machines  Be  Made  Legajlly  Respon- 
sible IN  General  for  the  Provision  of 
Safety  Appliances?  Hirsing.  Abstracted  as 
follows  from  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Oct., 
1919,  7,  No.  10,  175,  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  July 
1,  1920,  30,  No.  13,  409.  —  "The  question  is 
discussed  by  a  worker.  Heretofore  the  regula- 
tions have  failed  because  of  the  diflSculty  in 
deciding  in  the  case  of  each  machine  which  is 
the  best  conceivable  safety  device  and  there- 
fore the  one  to  be  required.  The  author  re- 
commends a  commission  of  workers  and  ex- 
perts which  after  practical  experience  should 
propose  to  the  central  office  for  accident  pre- 
vention the  best  safety  device  for  each  ma- 
chine. This  office  must  be  in  closest  relation 
with  the  governmental  industrial  inspection 
officials,  who  should  in  the  future  be  alone  re- 
sponsible for  the  preparation  of  directions  for 
accident  prevention  and  for  supervising  their 
carrying  out."  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

A  Fatal  Accident  in  a  Low  Voltage  In- 
stallation. C.  Heydrich.  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewer- 
behyg., Dec.,  1920,  8,  No.  12,  239-240.— A 
workman  in  a  peat  field  struck  an  electric 
cable  with  his  neck,  grasped  it  with  his  hand 
and  stood  motionless  until  the  current  was 
turned  oB.  He  fell  dead  and  coidd  not  be 
resuscitated.  The  cable  carried  a  220  volt 
supply  to  a  motor  in  the  field.  The  accident 
was  due  to  a  faulty  type  of  cable  and  faulty 
installation.  The  cable  contained  too  inflexible 
a  stranded  copper  wire,  which  by  bending  was 
broken  and  then  pushed  through  the  insulation 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  metal  armor  of 
the  cable.  The  metal  armor  was  not  groimded, 
nor  was  the  cable  weather  proof.  The  danger  of 
220  volt  installations  is  not  generally  appre- 
ciated. —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 
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Safety  Disconnecting  Hangers  as  a 
Safeguard.  A.  J.  Thompson.  Safety  Engin., 
Nov.,  1920, 40,  No.  5,  202-204.  —  The  deaning 
and  repairing  of  electric  lamps  is  necessary  for 
safety  and  production,  but  travelling  cranes 
and  ladders  are  extremely  imsafe  for  such  pur- 
poses.   Cleansing  and  repairing  are  facilitated 


by  having  lamps  on  safety  disconnecting 
hangers.  No  climbing  is  necessary.  The  lamp 
comes  down  without  any  dangling  loops  of  wire, 
and  the  lowering  automatically  disconnects  it 
from  the  electric  current,  makes  it  safe  to 
handle,  and  eliminates  climbing  hazards.  — 
M.  Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL  SURGERY 


Industrial  Surgery  as  a  Specialty.  Wil- 
liam O'NeiU  Sherman.  Mod.  Med.,  Jan.,  1921, 
3,  No.  1,  29-30.  — This  specialty  is  demanded 
by  the  growing  sense  of  responsibility  of  pro- 
gressive and  humane  employers  as  well  as  by 
the  enactment  of  employer's  Uability  legisla- 
tion. 

Originally  the  plan  for  securing  medical  at- 
tention was  contract  practice  which  often  re- 
sulted in  the  directing  doctor  getting  the  lion's 
share  of  the  collections.  In  isolated  communi- 
ties where  this  still  obtains  and  where  it  is 
necessary  to  collect  a  fixed  sum  from  the  em- 
ployees, an  attempt  should  be  made  along  the 
lines  of  a  group  system,  somewhat  comparable 
to  the  Mayo  Clinic. 


Industrial  sutgery  has  been  greatly  modified 
by  the  experience  gained  in  war  surgery.  There 
are  many  more  resources  at  our  disposal  for 
the  saving  of  lives  and  limbs  today  than  there 
were  six  years  ago.  These  resources  should  be 
adopted  without  further  delay.  Infection 
should  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  All  methods  to 
shorten  disability  and  all  methods  to  lessen 
permanent  disability  should  be  studied  and 
practiced,  both  by  individuals  and  in  the  medi- 
cal schools  of  the  coimtry.  A  post-graduate 
course  in  some  large  industrial  center  is  to  be 
hoped  for.  More  conferences  with  state  de- 
partments of  industry,  etc.,  are  needed,  since 
those  ^ready  held  have  proved  of  constructive 
value.  —  Elhior  D.  Gregg. 


INDUSTRIAL  PHYSIOLOGY:  NUTRITION,  METABOLISM,  FATIGUE,  ETC. 


Tests  for  Physical  Fitness.  C.  B.  Heald 
and  B,  Thomson.  Abstracted  as  follows  from 
the  Lancet,  Oct.  9,  1920,  2,  No.  15,  736-741  in 
Physiol.  Abstr.,  Dec.,  1920,  5,  No.  9,  400.  — 
"Two  methods  specially  were  selected  —  viz,, 
Dreyer's  of  vital  capacity,  and  Flack's  breath- 
holding  tests.  The  authors  believe  them  ca- 
pable of  great  extension,  and  hope  to  obtain 
from  them  useful  *  efficiency  factors.'  So  far  as 
one  can  gather  from  the  paper  the  methods  are 
almost  incapable  of  *  formidative  expression.' 
(Whether  this  mathematical  deficiencv  is  a 
genuine  evil  it  is  difficult  to  judge,  for  the  paper 
is  written  in  highly  technical  mathematical 
language.  The  authors  would  be  doing  bio- 
logical and  medical  readers  a  service  if  they 
could  explain  their  meaning  in  plain  English.)" 
—  McKeenCatteU. 

Biochemical  Studies  on  Marine  Organ- 
isms. II.  The  Occurrence  of  Zinc  M. 
Bodansky.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  Nov.,  1920,  44, 
No.  2,  399-407.  —  A  brief  review  of  the  litera- 
ture on  the  physiological  occurrence  of  zinc  is 


given.  Determinators  of  the  zinc  content  of 
the  tissues  of  twenty  species  of  marine  animals 
were  made  by  Birckner's  turbidimetric  method. 
(See  Birckner:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  1919,  Vol.  38, 
191.)  Zinc  was  found  and  quantitated  in  every 
species  studied  and  the  author  concludes  that 
it  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  tissues.  —  A.  S. 
Minot. 

ACETONURIA  OF  FaTIGUE  DURING  ALIMENTA- 
TION. Azzi  Azzo.  Abstracted  as  follows  from 
Riforma  Medica,  1919,  in  II  Lavoro,  Nov.  30, 
1920,  11,  No.  7,  202. — Azzo  confirms  the 
assertion  made  by  Preti  in  1910  that  muscular 
labor  causes  acetonuria.  The  author  carried 
out  his  tests  on  an  adult  healthy  man  who  was 
on  a  constant  mixed  diet.  He  gave  particular 
attention  to  the  elimination  of  ketones  and 
observed  that  during  fatigue  the  phenomenon 
of  acetonuria  appeared  and  remained  above 
normal  as  long  as  the  subject  took  no  food,  nor 
did  it  subside  quickly  on  cessation  of  exercise. 
Acetonuria  reappeared  if,  after  taking  food,  the 
subject  undawent  exercise  more  fatiguing  than 
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usual,  but  in  this  case  it  did  not  persist  and  it 
disappeared  quickly  with  repose.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  if  the  phenomenon  depends  on  an 
increase  of  organic  combustion  and  therefore 
the  passage  into  the  circulation  of  a  larger 
quantity  than  normal  of  the  ordinary  products 
of  metabolism,  or  if  it  depends  on  a  transient 
alteration  of  metabolism  through  an  excessive, 
abnormal  destruction  of  the  reserve  fats  and 
hydrocarbons.  The  presence  in  the  blood  of 
large  quantities  of  acetone  bodies,  however, 
constitutes  a  state  of  intoxication  which  has  an 
effect  on  the  nervous  system  especially,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  together  with  other 
poisons  formed  diunng  work,  it  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  sensation  of  exhaustion.  —  Alice 
Hamilton. 

Ej^fect  of  Shorter  Hours  of  Work  on 
Output  and  Health.  From  Foreign  Letters, 
Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Nov.  27,  1920,  75,  No. 
22,  1509.  —  "The  annual  report  of  the  chief 
inspector  of  factories  and  workshops  for  1919 
shows  that  the  shortening  of  hours,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  recent  improvement  in 
industrial  conditions,  has  had  a  beneficial  effect 
on  operatives.  Better  time-keeping  has  been 
the  result  of  discontinuing  work  before  break- 
fast. There  is  also  less  absence  for  sickness  and 
other  reasons.  In  one  large  factory  the  average 
daily  number  of  absentees  numbered  forty 
some  years  ago;  now,  with  a  forty-four  hour 
week,  the  average  number  has  dropped  to  ten. 
Less  fatigue  and  overstrain  are  found  in  fac- 
tories, and  although  more  men  are  employed  in 
the  engineering  and  allied  trades,  the  accident 
list  has  not  increased.  Increased  leisure  has 
been  used  by  many  workers  for  educational 
advantage.  The  reports  of  various  inspectors 
disclose  wide  differences  as  to  the  effect  of 
shorter  hours  on  production.  When  the  produc- 
tion depends  almost  entirely  on  the  speed  of 
machinery,  as  in  cotton  and  woolen  spinning, 
the  output  is  reduced  in  a  proportion  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  reduction  of  hours.  In 
other  machine  operations  which  call  for  con- 
stant alertness,  such  as  weaving,  output  has  not 
suffered  to  this  extent,  and  in  exceptional  cases 
has  been  scarcely  affected.  In  a  third  class  of 
processes,  in  which  output  is  largely  or  entirely 
dependent  on  the  exertion  of  the  worker,  there 
is  frequently  no  loss  in  production.  Indeed,  in 
one  wholesale  tailoring  establishment  an  in- 
crease of  40  per  cent,  was  reported;  but  this  was 
partly  due  to  reorganization.  In  a  boot  factory 


in  which  the  hours  were  reduced  from  fifty-two 
to  forty-eight  a  week  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  output.  Unfortunately,  a  few  of  the 
reports  indicate  an  exceedingly  unfavorable 
result  in  some  work  where  the  shortening  of 
hours  has  been  followed  by  a  reduction  in  the 
hoiwly  rate  of  production;  and  for  this,  no 
adequate  explanation,  as  a  rule,  is  given."  — 
C.  K.  Drinker. 

One  Day  of  Rest  in  Seven  for  District 
OF  Columbia  Workers.  Editorial.  Am.  Labor 
Legis.  Rev.,  Dec,  1920,  10,  No.  4,  256-257.  — 
A  bill  for  one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  which  con- 
forms with  a  standard  bill  prepared  by  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legblation 
and  recognizes  that  while  we  can  and  must  have 
continuous  industries  we  cannot  and  must  not 
try  to  have  continuous  men  and  women,  has 
been  introduced  for  passage  at  the  session  of 
Congress  beginning  in  December.  The  stand- 
ard bill  covers  the  following  points: 

1.  Scope  of  Act.  —  Every  employer  in  a  fac- 
tory or  mercantile  establishihent  shall  allow 
every  employee  except  those  specified  under 
(2)  at  least  twenty-four  consecutive  hours  of 
rest  in  every  seven  consecutive  days.  No  em- 
ployer shall  operate  a  factory  or  mercantile 
establishment  on  Sunday  e^^cept  as  provided 
under  (3). 

2.  Exceptions.  —  Janitors;  watchmen;  em- 
ployees whose  duties  include  not  more  than 
three  hours'  work  on  Sunday  at  specified  tasks; 
superintendents  or  foremen  in  charge;  em- 
ployees in  the  production  of  certain  foods, 
where  not  more  than  seven  persons  are  em- 
ployed. 

3.  Schedule  for  Sunday  Workers.  —  A  list  of 
employees  who  are  to  work  on  Sundays, 
designating  the  day  of  rest  for  each,  is  to  be 
posted  conspicuously  and  a  copy  filed  with  (the 
Commissioner  of  Labor) . 

4.  Time  Book. — A  book  showing  names  of 
employees  and  their  hours  must  be  always  open 
to  inspection  by  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

5.  Penalty.  —  A  fine  of  $5.00  will  be  collected 
for  each  offense.  —  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam. 

Three  Shifts  in  Steel.  A.  Adele  Shaw. 
Survey,  Dec.  11,  1920,  45,  No.  11,  387-388.  — 
At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Taylor  Society,  the 
Management  and  Metropolitan  Sections  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
and  the  New  York  Section  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  convoked  to 
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discuss  the  Long  Day  in  the  Steel  Industry,  the 
assembly  agreed  ^that  whether  or  not  they  ap- 
proved the  three-shift  system,  the  time  had 
come  for  a  change  and  the  real  question  was 
how  it  should  be  brought  about.  While  some 
agree  that  the  change  should  be  to  an  eight- 
hour  day,  others  felt  that,  except  as  a  matter  of 
convenient  division  of  hours  in  a  process  that 
must  be  continuous,  a  ten-hour  day  could  be 
managed.  Mr.  Drury,  formerly  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Department  of  Ohio  State  University 
and  recently  with  the  Industrial  Relations 
Division  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
sununarized  his  findings  in  a  detailed  study  of 
five  three-shift  plants,  as  follows: 

1.  Effect  on  Managers,  —  "Practically  all  of 
them  are  glad  they  made  the  change." 

Manufacturers  kept  saying  that  they  "re- 
garded the  three-shift  better  from  a  business 
standpoint." 

"Probably  the  real  reason  why  nearly  all  the 
three-shift  manufacturers  with  whom  I  spoke 
were  in  favor  of  continuing  was  because  of  those 
not  easily  measured  efficiencies  that  spring  out 
of  the  spirit  of  the  men." 

Reported  a  marked  improvement  in  ab- 
senteeism. 

2.  Effect  on  Workers,  —  "After  the  men 
have  once  got  used  to  the  three-shift  system, 
you  could  not  pull  it  away  from  them  with 
tongs." 


3.  Increase  in  Men  Needed,  —  Thirty-five 
per  cent,  increase  conservative.  From  50  per 
cent,  in  some  mills  to  11  per  cent,  in  American 
RoUing  Mills. 

4.  Increase  in  Wage  Rates,  —  Twenty-five 
per  cent,  maximum  that  would  be  required, 
even  under  conditions  of  shortage  of  labor. 

"It  has  been  shown  that  the  men  see  the 
reasonableness  of  paying  for  their  greater 
leisure  by  some  reduction  in  total  earnings." 

5.  Increase  in  Outjmt,  —  Average  10  per 
cent. 

The  cost  of  making  the  change,  Mr.  Drury 
further  pointed  out,  is  entirely  incommensurate 
with  its  importance.  "If  there  were  no  in- 
creased eflSciency  at  all;  if  the  plant  increased 
its  force  of  shift  men  full  50  per  cent. ;  if  the  out- 
put were  no  greater  than  under  two  shifts,  and 
the  hourly  wage  rates  raised  25  per  cent.,  the 
total  additional  cost  for  the  steel  ingot  would 
not  be  more  than  46  per  cent.,  while  it  sells  for 
about  that  many  dollars."  According  to  a 
statement  by  W.  H.  Baldwin,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Ohio  Steel  Company,  not  only  did  the 
government  investigations  of  ten  years  ago 
show  that  the  profits  from  steel  were  so  great 
that  the  industry  could  have  then  stood  the 
three  shifts,  but  nothing  could  "contribute  so 
much  to  better  feeling  between  employer  and 
employee  and  keep  out  outside  influences."  — 
Elizabeth  C.  Putnam. 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  INDUSTRY 


The  New  Position  of  Women  in  American 
Industry.  U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Women's  Bur., 
Bull.  No.  12,  1920,  pp.  158.— A  report  is  here 
given  of  the  industrial  opportunities  which  the 
war  brought  to  women,  and  of  the  present 
status  of  women  in  labor.  The  work  of  men 
and  women  in  the  same  types  of  work  is  com- 
pared, industry  by  industry.  —  M.  Dent. 

Telephone  Industry  Investigation.  Bull. 
N.  Y.  State  Indust.  Com.,  March,  1920,  5,  No. 
6, 113;  April,  1920,  5,  No.  7, 137;  May,  1920,  5, 
No.  8,  157;  June,  1920,  5,  No.  9,  174,  179; 
July,  1920,  5,  No.  10,  189-190, 197.  —  This  is  a 
report  of  a  recent  investigation  of  the  telephone 
industry  by  the  Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry. 
Health  is  required  for  the  necessary  concen- 
tration of  mind  and  alertness  of  hand  of  the 
operator.  The  company  recognizes  this  and 
arranges  for  adequate  light,  heat,  ventilatioti 


and  comfort,  especially  in  the  larger  cities. 
Ventilation  is  the  chief  physical  difficulty  of  the 
operating  room.  In  the  larger  cities  forced 
drafts  are  installed,  but  in  smaller  ones  win- 
dows and  fans  are  relied  upon.  The  rooms  are 
in  hourly  use  the  year  round,  hence  the  diflS- 
culty  of  thorough  airing  daily.  Adjustable 
chairs  reduce  fatigue  to  the  minimum.  In  most 
operating  exchanges,  washing  faciUties  and 
toilets  are  ample  and  clean,  as  are  also  the 
lockers.  Rest  rooms  are  adequate  for  the  relief 
periods,  a  victrola  and  piano  being  provided 
and  an  attempt  made  at  having  very  attractive 
rooms.  One  employee  devotes  her  entire  time 
to  planning  and  inspecting  the  rest  rooms  in  the 
Manhattan  and  Bronx  Division.  A  reasonable 
amount  of  current  literature  and  periodicals  is 
provided.  The  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany has  gone  further  than  the  majority  of 
large  employers  of  women  in  paying  particular 
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attention  to  the  physical  conditions  under 
which  its  employees  work. 

Lunch  Room  Service.  —  For  a  numbep  of 
years  the  company  has  furnished  free  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  condensed  milk  to  the  girls; 
now  cafeterias  are  being  installed  with  food  at 
or  below  cost  and  continued  free  tea,  coffee,  etc. 
Of  thirty  buildings  containing  exchanges, 
twenty-six  have  regular  cafeteria  service. 
Outside  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  however, 
cafeteria  service  is  as  yet  not  largely  developed. 

The  cost  of  training  an  operator  is  from  $68 
to  $100.  For  every  three  operators  entering  the 
service,  one  drops  out  in  training,  and  a  second, 
before  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  third  stays 
longer.  According  to  the  company's  statistics, 
only  after  two  years'  service  is  an  operator 
competent  to  carry  efficiently  the  theoretic 
load  of  230  calls  per  hour.  In  Manhattan 
24J  per  cent,  had  been  with  the  company, 
after  training,  six  months  or  less;  13.7  per  cent., 
from  six  months  to  one  year;  13.4  per  cent., 
over  one  year  and  through  two  years.  The 
problem  of  the  telephone  company  is  in  re- 
taining operators  beyond  the  two  year  period, 
when  their  maximum  efficiency  is  being  reached. 

Medical  Department.  —  There  is  need  of 
special  study  of  fatigue  in  the  whole  telephone 
system.  The  New  York  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany employs  twenty-seven  physicians  three 
hours  daily,  and  fifteen  gwtduate  nurses  full 
time.  The  New  York  medical  department  is 
fully  equipped  for  blood  tests.  X-ray,  and  other 
laboratory  work.  A  medical  examination, 
given  by  women  doctors,  is  requisite  to  enter- 
ing the  service.  In  1919,  from  9,429  applicants, 
8.6  per  cent,  were  rejected  for  physical  dis- 
ability; 20  per  cent,  of  these  rejections  were  for 
lung  conditions,  10  per  cent,  for  nervous  dis- 
orders, and  18  per  cent,  because  of  imder- 
development.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
number  of  losses  from  the  operating  force  could 
be  considerably  reduced  if  the  telephone  com- 
pany undertook  a  more  thorough  medical 
supervision  of  the  operators,  and  applied  the 
results  to  making  the  operator  fit  her  job. 
The  whole  trend  of  telephonic  invention  has 
been  to  intensify  the  strain  by  heightening  the 
speed,  with  little  attention  to  the  effect  upon 
the  operator  or  her  children.  The  problem 
from  this  point  of  view  is  medical,  and  by  study, 
a  valuable  contribution  could  be  made  to  this 
subject. 

Basic  time  is  forty-eight  hours  a  week  for  the 
day  time  and  forty-two  hours  for  evenings  and 


split  work,  but  actual  working  hours  differ  on 
account  of  the  shifts.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  work  overtime  and  sometimes  undertime. 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  operators  in  New 
York  State  work  over  time  with  increased  pay, 
which  is  poor  policy  from  the  physical  stand- 
point. In  the  week  ending  December  13,  1919, 
2.3  per  cent,  of  the  New  York  force  worked 
seven  days;  91  per  cent,  more  than  six  days. 
The  company  is  making  every  effort  to  reduce 
overtime  work,  which  results  in  absence  and 
undue  nervous  strain.  Absence,  often  unavoid- 
able, may  also  be  due  to  fatigue,  over-long 
hours,  or  insufficient  wage  incentive.  Statistics 
of  a  sample  day  with  normal  weather  and  no 
epidemic  show  that  8.79  per  cent,  of  the  total 
force  in  New  York  State  was  absent.  Broken 
time,  which  means  time  less  than  one  day  and 
more  than  one  hour  of  expected  duty,  as  well  as 
absenteeism  reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
to  the  public.  ' 

Including  overtime  wages  in  Manhattan  Di- 
vision, where  538  operators  received  $18  to  $19 
per  week,  the  regular  minimum  wage  being 
$15,  336  operators  received  imder  $12,  2,485 
between  $18  and  $21,  and  1,976  between  $21 
and  $25.  Wages  were  increased  in  1919,  but 
the  Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry  beUeves  that 
the  maximum  rate  could  be  advantageously 
increased  and  promotions  made  more  rapidly, 
to  increase  the  permanency  of  the  organized 
force.  The  Bureau  recommends  (1)  an  amend- 
ment to  the  labor  law  subjecting  exchanges  to 
the  same  supervision  of  the  industrial  Commis- 
sion as  the  factory. and  mercantile  establish- 
ments, and  (2)  consideration  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  Commission  of  such  parts  of  the 
above  report  as  bear  upon  inadequacy  of  tele- 
phone service.  —  F.  Fremont-Smith. 

The  Psychological  Approach  to  the 
Child  Labor  Problem.  R.  G.  FvUer.  Am. 
Child,  Aug.,  1920,  2,  No.  2,  119-127.— The 
data  of  modem  psychology  are  increasingly 
valuable  for  the  understanding  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  child  labor  evil,  and  in  the  actual 
procedure  of  child  labor  reform  psychology  will 
be  of  great  practical  value.  The  evil  of  child 
labor  is  not  to  be  measured  wholly  in  terms  of 
what  child  labor  does  to  some  children;  it  must 
be  estimated  also  with  reference  to  what  society 
ought  to  do  for  all  children.  There  are  several 
important  distinctions,  made  possible  by  mod- 
em psychology,  which  must  be  regarded:  such 
as  that  between  child  labor,  which  is  a  social 
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evil,  and  child  work,  which  is  a  biological  good; 
or,  again,  the  distinction  between  the  needs  of 
th^  child  as  regards  his  preparation  for  adult 
life  and  his  requirements  as  a  child.  The  cen- 
tral and  dominant  interest  should  be  in  the 
child  as  a  child.  He  is  the  proper  point  of 
departure  in  child  labor  reform.  We  must  ask 
first  what  constitutes  a  normal  childhood. 
Psychology  would  answer  that  activity  in 
which  old  racial  experience  is  re-enacted  in 
childhood  is  developmental  and  hygienic.  It 
coincides  with  a  normal  motor  life,  which  is 
more  than  physical  activity,  being  also  psy- 
chical. Activity  in  childhood,  psychology 
shows  also,  becomes  increasingly  constructive. 
Both  educational  activities  and  work  must 
conform  to  these  normal  laws  and  qualities  of 
childhood.  In  considering  what  is  normal  in 
work  for  the  child,  we  must  take  motivation 
into  consideration:  such  as  filial  devotion,  the 
self-assertive  instinct  in  its  various  forms  of 
expression,  the  desire  for  independence,  the 
desire  for  money  for  the  sake  of  possessing  it  or 
for  its  use  in  self -display  or  in  indulgence  and 
amusement,  the  desire  to  imitate  friends,  the 
spirit  of  adventiu^,  etc. 

Applied  psychology  must  give  attention  to 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  change  of  em- 
ployment; it  must  consider  the  problems  of  men- 
tal hygiene  connected  with  child  work  —  such 
problems  as  that  created  by  work  done  with 
defective  psychic  impulsion,  which  produces 
friction  and  thus  fatigue.  The  eflFects  of  such 
work  would  be  studied  in  their  contrasts  to  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  benefits  of  a  nor- 
mal play  life.  Children  possess  work  impulses 
as  well  as  play  impulses,  but  both  are  repressed 
by  child  labor.  Any  occupation  that  causes 
over-use  of  the  accessory  small  muscles  or  con- 
tinually restricts  the  use  of  the  large  fimda- 
mental  muscles;  any  occupation  that  precludes 
the  development  of  the  finer  neuro-muscular 
co-ordinations,  such  as  much  of  ordinary  farm 
work;  any  occupation  that  telids  toward  the 
formation  of  bad  motor  habits;  any  sedentary 
occupation;  any  occupation  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  wholesome  objective  life;  any  occupa- 
tion that  interferes  with  a  full  childhood  is  far 
from  being  a  gainful  occupation.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 

The  Juvenile  Court  and  Child  Labor. 
Mabd  B.  EUis.  Am.  Child,  Aug.,  1920,  2,  No. 
2,  128-138.  —  The  juvenile  court  occupies  a 
good  vantage  ground  from  which  to  view  the 


operation  of  child  labor  laws  and  to  aid  in  their 
enforcement;  it  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
in  at  least  six  states  probation  officers  are 
specifically  mentioned  among  those  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law, 
and  that  in  at  least  twenty-five  states  peace 
officers  and  truant  officers,  who  often  are  the 
only  probation  officers  for  small  courts,  are  so 
named.  No  juvenile  court,  which  rightly  inter- 
prets its  function  of  searching  out  and  seeking 
to  remove  the  causes  of  juvenile  maladjust- 
ment, will  fail  to  note  the  frequency  with  which 
premature  or  unsuitable  employment  enters  as 
a  factor.  The  officer  of  the  juvenile  court  must 
take  a  broader  view  than  the  mere  legal  one. 
He  must  study  the  mental  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  child.  Knowledge  concerning  the 
employment  of  the  child  is  highly  important, 
and  the  efiFects  of  the  occupation  upon  the 
child  during  the  period  of  probation  —  the 
president  of  the  National  Probation  Associa- 
tion has  urged  that  this  period  be  usually  not 
less  than  a  year  —  must  be  watched  closely. 

Another  problem  in  which  the  juvenile  court 
is  concerned  is  that  of  work  in  institutions. 
The  question  of  child  labor  in  institutions  must 
be  faced  squarely.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  work  which  is  educational  and 
work  which  is  mere  drudgery,  but  we  shall  have 
no  training  schools  in  a  real  sense,  until  house- 
hold managers  and  f€u*m  foremen  in  these  in- 
stitutions have  professional  training  for  their 
work  and  assume  a  professional  attitude  to- 
ward it.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Health  and  the  Working  Child.  H.  H. 
Mitchell.  Pub.  Health  Nurse,  Jan.,  1920,  12, 
No.  1,  31-33. —The  health  of  the  working 
child  stands  between  two  great  public  health 
specialties  —  school  hygiene  and  industrial 
hygiene.  The  working  child  represents  prob- 
ably one-fifth  of  our  population  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  15  years,  and  is  particularly  in 
need  of  health  supervision.  Thus  far  only  six- 
teen of  the  states  require  a  certificate  of  physical 
fitness  from  a  physician  before  a  child  is  al- 
lowed to  engage  in  wage-earning  pursuits.  In 
a  few  cities,  the  child  is  required  to  return  for 
examination  whenever  he  changes  his  employ- 
ment. Examining  physicians  are,  however, 
often  lenient,  and  the  restrictions  do  not  reach 
a  large  number  of  children  with  the  milder 
physical  defects.  If  we  recognize  that  our  only 
excuse  for  any  child  labor  is  real  economic 
hardship,  it  shoidd  be  clear  that  it  is  not  econ- 
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omy  to  allow  a  child  with  physical  defects  to 
risk  his  health  in  occupations  involving  severe 
strain,  excessive  fatigue  or  exposure  to  poi- 
sonous substances  or  dust.  The  medical  ex- 
amination that  rejects  S  or  even  10  per  cent, 
of  the  applicants  and  then  gives  them  no  fur- 
ther attention  is  not  sufficiently  protecting  the 
health  of  children. 

There  is  serious  need  for  some  further  super- 
vision of  the  health  of  working  children.  It  is 
not  sufficient  merely  to  examine  the  child.  If 
he  has  any  physical  defects,  even  in  a  mild 
degree,  they  may  prove  enough  to  break  down 
his  physic^  resistance.  Periodic  physical 
examinations  are  essential,  and  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  continuation  school  there 
should  be  given  to  the  working  child  such 
health  supervision  t^at  when  he  reaches  ma- 
turity he  may  enter  the  industrial  worid  with 
a  body  at  least  free  from  disease  or  physical 
weakness.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

What  Is  Health  Protection  for  Working 
Children?  H,  H.  Mitchell.  Am.  Child,  Aug., 
1920,  2,  No.  2,  145-150.  —The  value  of  phys- 
ical fitness  oertificates  of  children  applying  for 
permits  to  work  has  probably  been  very  much 
overestimated.  The  value  of  physical  exam- 
inations under  the  present  methods  of  admin- 
istration is,  in  fact,  very  limited,  and  it  is 
certain  that  a  much  smaller  number  are  re- 
fused work  permits,  or  are  held  until  corrections 
are  obtained,  than  appear  to  be  the  total  num- 
ber of  defective  children  among  those  ex- 
amined. Cities  in  which  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
the  children  are  refused  on  first  examination 
and  5  per  cent,  finally  refused  are  probably 
considerably  above  the  average  in  the  physical 


standards  required  for  a  certificate.  What  is 
needed  is  a  more  flexible  system,  discretionary 
power  in  the  administration  of  the  laws,  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  and  means  of  following 
up  and  treating  cases  individually.  Each  certif- 
icate might  be  issued  for  a  particular  occupa- 
tion. The  physician  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
impossible  position  of  having,  as  his  only  means 
of  protecting  a  child's  health,  the  refusal  of  a 
permit.  In  the  larger  cities  there  should  be  full- 
time  medical  executives  giving  especial  study 
to  the  health  problems  of  the  working  child, 
and  in  the  smaller  cities  the  needs  may  be  met 
by  grouping  several  welfare  activities  so  that 
trained  social  workers  will  be  employed  who 
will  direct  the  issuance  of  work  permits  and 
follow  the  advice  of  part-time  medical  ex- 
aminers in  protecting  the  health  of  each 
individual  child.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


Examination  of  Children  for  Industries. 
Medical  Notes.  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour., 
Oct.  21,  1920,  183,  No.  17,  500.  —The  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 
calls  attention  to  the  provision  of  the  school 
attendance  law  in  regard  to  the  issuance  of 
working  certificates  to  children  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16.  The  child  must  be  examined 
by  a  physician  and  found  physically  able  to 
perform  the  work  which  he  intends  to  do.  The 
object  of  the  law  is  defeated  unless  the  exam- 
ination of  the  child  is  definitely  related  to  the 
work  upon  which  he  desires  to  enter.  It  has 
been  revealed  that  certificates  have  been  is- 
sued after  a  superficial  examination  or  even 
when  no  examination  has  been  made.  —  Bar- 
nett  Cohen. 


INDUSTRIAL  SANITATION:  FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION,  ILLUMINATION, 
VENTILATION,  HEATING,  WATER  SUPPLY,  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 


Industrial  Sanitation.  W.  N.  Fitch. 
Safety  Engin.,  Oct.,  1920,  40,  No.  4,  16S-168. 
—  Workmen  are  afiFected  in  their  health,  habits, 
personal  appearance  and  efficiency  by  the  en- 
vironment under  which  they  work.  This  paper 
discusses  the  following  important  items  of  good 
industrial  sanitation,  applicable  not  only  to 
new,  but  to  old  constructions: 

1.  General  Cleanliness.  —  No  type  of  sanita- 
tion is  more  neglected.  There  should  be  suffi- 
cient light,  and  pure  air  —  clear  of  dust  or 
poisonous    vapors.     The    broom   and    brush 


should  be  relegated  to  the  dmnp  heap,  and 
vacuum  cleaners  installed. 

2.  Drinking  Water.  —  Water  for  drinking 
purposes  should  be  clear,  pure,  and  of  an  agree- 
able temperature.  Methods  of  purifying  and 
cooling  are  discussed,  and  for  further  informa- 
tion readers  are  referred  to  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Bulletin,  May  11,  1917,  Volume  32. 

3.  Cuspidors.  —  A  fairly  sanitary  cuspidor  is 
described. 

4.  Toilets.  —  Toilets  are  very  much  neg- 
lected in  some  industries.  They  should  always 
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be  inside  the  factory.  Eleven  practical  points  6f 
good  sanitary  toilets  are  given. 

5.  Necessities  and  Comforts,  —  Under  this 
head  lockers,  baths,  and  lunchrooms  are  dis- 
cussed. —  M.  Dent. 

Elements  of  Good  Industrial  Lighting. 
S.  E.  Doane.  Safety  Engin.,  Nov.,  1920,  40, 
No.  5,  201-202.  —  Putting  aside  such  elements 
of  good  lighting  as  lack  of  glare,  uniformity  of 
light  distribution,  et9.,  the  author  stresses 
speed  of  vision.  "Laboratory  tests  have  been 
designed  and  study  is  progressing  to  put  values 
in  fractions  of  a  second  to  the  speed  of  vision 
imder  various  conditions  of  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  light;  in  amount  of  contrast  between 
background,  etc."  When  the  Ught  is  dim  we 
make  a  longer  exposure  on  the  photographic 
plate.  It  is  the  same  with  the  camera  as  with 
the  human  eye.  "There  is  ample  evidence  to 
show  that  the  brain  receives  no  notice  whatso- 
ever that  the  picture  is  being  recorded  on  the 
retina  of  the  eye  until  the  time  such  exposure 
reaches  some  definite  value  which  is  a  function 
of  the  light  intensity.  The  time  that  the  eye 
takes  imder  practically  all  conditions  of  arti- 
ficial lighting  b  measurable  in  considerable 
fractions  of  a  second."  Hence,  the  poorer  the 
lighting  the  slower  the  workman.  —  M.  Dent. 

Industrial  Lighting  in  Relation  to 
Health  and  Safety.  L.  Gasier.  Jour.  State 
Med.,  Sept.,  1920,  28,  No.  9,  274-282.— 
When  the  outbreak  of  the  war  occurred,  there 
was  a  movement  already  begun  in  several  of 
the  most  important  countries  to  obtain  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  lighting  in  factories.  The  work 
was  interrupted  in  some  of  the  countries,  but  in 
England  a  report  was  printed  in  1915,  based  on 
a  series  of  over  4000  measurements  of  illumina- 
tion in  163  workrooms  in  factories  throughout 
the  country.  The  report  recommended  statu- 
tory provisions  demanding  certain  conditions 
to  be  fulfilled  in  industrial  lighting,  but  this 
recommendation  was  not  carried  out  because  of 
conditions  brought  on  by  the  war.  Progress  has 
been  made  also  in  the  introduction  of  simple 
apparatus  for  measuring  illumination,  there 
now  being  a  variety  of  types  available. 

Six  states  in  the  United  States  now  possess 
codes  of  induistrial  lighting,  following  lines 
adopted  in  the  British  Departmental  Commit- 
tee's report,  but  containing  more  detailed 
prescriptions,  specifying  generally  the  amount 
of  illumination  in  foot-candles  fot  rough,  fine 
and  very  fine  work. 


A  survey  of  industrial  lighting  has  recently 
been  published  by  R.  P.  Eastman  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Illuminating  Engineer- 
ing Society,  summarizing  the  results  of  visits  to 
446  institutions  in  fifteen  states.  About  80  per 
cent,  of  the  men  interviewed  agreed  that  better 
lighting  leads  to  an  increase  in  production. 
Many  thought  it  brought  about  a  decrease  in 
spoilage;  that  it  was  useful  in  preventing  acci- 
dents; that  it  led  to  improvement  in  discipline; 
that  it  led  to  better  hygienic  conditions. 

Statistics  in  regard  to  accident  rate  presented 
in  the  report  of  the  British  Home  Office  De- 
partment Committee  on  Lighting  in  Factories 
and  Workshops  show  the  relative  frequency  of 
accidents  in  night  and  day  work.  It  was  found 
that  almost  invariably  the  accident  rate  was 
higher  in  night  work,  the  average  increase 
being  29  per  cent,  for  all  forms  of  accident,  and 
71  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  persons  falling.  The 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company  of  Chicago 
recently  made  an  investigation  of  the  lighting 
conditions  in  ninety-three  factories.  It  was 
arranged  to  light  tiiese  factories  for  several 
months,  first  with  the  ordinary  illuminations 
and  then  with  higher  illumination,  an  accoimt 
of  output  being  kept.  In  one  case  the  improved 
illumination  resulted  in  an  increased  output 
varying  from  8  per  cent,  to  27  per  cent,  in 
different  departments,  and  it  was  concluded 
that,  on  the  average,  an  increased  cost  of  light- 
ing amounting  to  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of 
the  payroll  would  lead  to  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  15  per  cent. 

The  writer  emphasizes  the  value  of  interna- 
tional agreement  on  regulations  in  regard  to 
factory  lighting.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Selling  Better  Lighting  as  an  Aid  to 
Safety,  Conservation  of  Vision  and  In- 
creased Production.  John  A.  Hoeveler, 
Safety,  Nov.-Dec,  1920,  8,  No.  11-12,  193- 
200.  —  This  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  an  inspector  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  Wisconsin  and  the  owner  of  a  factory 
where  the  artificial  lighting  was  far  below  code 
standard,  brings  out  the  salient  reasons  why 
better  lighting  is  of  advantage  to  industrial 
plants.  The  reasons  themselves  are  too  well 
known  to  be  repeated.  —  G.  M.  Fair. 

What  One  Plant  Has  Learned  about 
Lighting.  James  J.  McLaughlin.  Factory, 
Nov.  1,  1920,  25,  No.  9,  1413-1415.  —  Among 
the  factors  of  good  lighting  are  reduction  of  ac- 
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cidents,  increased  accuracy  in  workmanship, 
reduction  of  spoiled  material,  and  a  general  in- 
crease in  production.  The  worker  eicperiences 
less  ^e-strain  and  is  freed  from  the  fatigue 
which  accompanies  it.  Good  lighting  also 
makes  for  better  supervision  and  generally 
higher  standards  in  a  department.  Of  91,000 
accidents  recorded  by  an  insurance  company 
within  a  year  23.8  per  cent,  were  attributed  to 
improper  or  inadequate  lighting.  In  many  in- 
stances the  impairment  of  vision  due  to  poor 
lighting  does  not  become  evident  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  While  this  obviously  reacts 
unsatisfactorily  in  the  case  of  the  workman, 
it  is  just  as  definite  a  calamity  to  the  state  in 
that  it  shortens  the  productive  career  of  the 
individual. 

The  greater  part  of  this  article  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  local  and 


general  lighting  systems.  Some  of  the  undesir- 
able features  of  local  lighting  are  direction  of 
light  to  the  eye  rather  than  to  the  work  where 
reflectors  are  not  used,  irregular  distribution  of 
light  in  a  room,  making  dark  comers,  rapid 
deterioration  of  reflectors  where  they  can  be 
handled  by  workmen,  ,and  eye-strain  due  to 
wide  variability  in  light  intensity. 

Several  illustrations  are  given  to  call  atten- 
tion to  these  difficulties.  In  a  few  jobs  it  is 
impossible  to  use  general  lighting  effectively. 
This  is  true  where  it  is  necessary  to  illuminate 
the  inside  of  material  in  process  of  manufacture, 
such  as  cylinder  boring.  Here  a  portable  light 
on  a  standard  can  be  used  effectively.  In  con- 
clusion the  writer  calls  attention  to  a  table 
which  he  gives  based  on  state  lighting  codes  and 
showing  intensities  f  ot  various  occupations  and 
industries.  —  C.  H.  Paull. 


INDUSTRIAL  MEDICAL  SERVICE:  MEDICAL  DISPENSARIES  AND 
HOSPITALS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 


Industry  Needs  an  Adequate  Medical 
Service.  Hugh  S.  Cumming.  -  Nat.  Safety 
News,  Sept.  6, 1920,  2,  No.  10,  7.  —  The  author 
gives  in  very  concise  form  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  establishment  of  an  adequate  medical  serv- 
ice in  industrial  plants,  as  follows:  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  labor  turnover,  the  placement  of 
men  where  best  suited,  the  control  of  fatigue, 
the  uncovering  of  unhygienic  conditions  in  the 
plant,  a  promotion  of  the  feeling  of  security 
among  the  employees,  the  study  of  accident 
prevention,  the  early  treatment  of  trauma, 
medical  care  during  working  hours,  discover- 
ing and  checking  epidemics,  and  removing  the 
causes  of  occupational  diseases. 

Economy  of  man  power  demands  industrial 
medical  service  to  help  in  the  removal  of  causes 
of  accident,  excessive  labor  turnover  and  occu- 
pational diseases.  —  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

Physical  Examination  for  Employees. 
C  M.  Dauthitt.  Finance  and  Industry,  Oct.  2, 
1920,  23,  29.  —  Many  of  the  larger  industries 
have  installed  a  more  or  less  complete  medical 
service  and  have  found  it  economically  profit- 
able. If  the  experiment  is  a  failure  it  is  due 
usually  to  the  selection  of  a  poor  physician. 
The  greatest  weakness  of  industrial  health  serv- 


ice at  present  is  its  tendency  to  care  only  for 
the  sick  and  injured,  without  due  attention  to 
the  prevention  of  sickness.  The  majority  of 
cases  of  sickness  found  are  due  to  colds,  con- 
stipation, indigestion,  etc.  These  slight  but 
troublesome  ills  cause  about  nine-tenths  of 
lost  time  due  to  sickness.  Compulsory  exam- 
ination will  not  be  objected  to  by  employees 
when  they  realize  it  is  for  their  good.  —  L.  A. 
Shaw;  / 

Plant  Dispensary  Saves  Employes'  Tjme. 
DeWitt  Brougkton,  Hosp.  Management,  June, 
1920,  9,  No.  6,  58,  60.  —  The  medical  organiza- 
tion of  the  Brown-Lipe-Chapin  Company,  a 
gear  factory  employing  slightly  under  3000 
workmen,  consists  of  a  physician,  a  nurse,  and 
two  first-aid  attendants.  This  organization  is 
able  to  benefit  the  company  in  the  following 
manner:  (1)  It  assigns  appUcants  to  work  for 
which  they  are  physically  best  adapted.  (2)  It 
prevents  employment  of  applicants  who  are 
costly  for  the  company  to  carry.  (3)  It  reduces 
the  number  of  men  out  of  work  by  timely  treat- 
ment of  cases  of  injury.  (4)  It  reduces  the  time 
lost  by  accidents  by  providing  light  work  for 
the  injured  until  complete  recovery  has  been 
effected.  —  L.  A.  Shaw. 
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POISONOUS  HAZARDS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS:  GASES,  CHEMICALS,  ETC. 


A  Rare  Disease.  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Indust. 
Com.,  Nov.,  1920,  6,  No.  2,  22.  —Two  men 
employed  in  the  coating  room  of  the  Dupont 
Fabrikoid  Company  works  in  West  Newburgh 
died  of  a  comparatively  rare  disease  known  as 
"purpura  hemorrhagica,"  which  so  decreases 
the  volume  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  as 
to  destroy  the  power  of  coagulation,  so  that  the 
patient  bleeds  from  the  mucous  membrane. 
It  was  asserted  that  in  the  Newburgh  cases  the 
disease  was  caused  by  the  poisonous  fumes  of 
benzol,  and  that  the  company  had  not  taken 
proper  precautions  to  dissipate  these  fumes  by 
the  placing  of  fans  and  ventilators  —  an  asser- 
tion which  the  company  denies.  It  was  re- 
ported that  other  men  in  the  coating  room  had 
had  nose  bleeding,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
maintained  that  some  men  now  on  the  payroll 
of  the  company  have  worked  regularly  in  the 
coating  room  for  fifteen  years  without  suffering 
any  bad  effects  from  their  work.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 


The  Hygienic  Conditions  in  the  Sulphur 
Industry  of  Catania.  G.  Sangiorgi,  Ab- 
stracted as  follows  from  Rivista  di  Ingegneria 
Sanitaria  e  di  Edilizia  modema,  1919,  No.  5,  21, 
22,  in  n  Lavoro,  Oct.  31,  1920,  11,  No.  6,  186- 
188.  —  The  author  describes  conditions  in  the 
sulphur  works  of  Catania  where  the  occupa- 
tional diseases  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
sulphur  mines,  but  the  dangers  are  greater  in 
the  mines  because  of  the  presence  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  great 
humidity,  high  temperature,  and  poor  ventila- 
tion. The  only  poisonous  elements  in  the  sul- 
phur factories  are  sulphur  dioxide  and  sulphur 
dust.  According  to  Lehmann,  sulphur  dioxide 
is  irritating  when  present  in  0.006  to  0.01  per 
cent,  and  may  cause  serious  disturbance  in  the 
proportion  of  0.03  per  cent.  The  powdered 
sulphur  has,  in  addition  to  an  irritating  action 
on  the  eyes  and  nasal  and  bronchial  mucosa,  a 
slower  but  more  serious  effect  on  the  lungs 
which  shows  itself  in  a  chronic  indurative  proc- 
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ess,  as  a  consequence  of  which  part  of  the  lung 
is  devoid  of  function.  Puhnonary  tuberculosis 
should  be  considered  as  an  occupational  dis- 
ease of  these  workmen.  The  age  at  which  boys 
may  enter  this  industry,  now  15  years,  should 
be  raised.  —  Alice  Hamilton. 

Experience  with  Combined  Poisons  in 
Industry.  MuUer.  Abstracted  as  follows  from 
Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  1919,  7,  pp.  57,  73, 
97,  113,  138,  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  Feb.  1,  1920, 
30,  No.  3,  85-86.  —  "Tables  show  that  in  some 
industries  a  variety  of  poisonous  substances  are 
used  and  many  possibilities  exist  of  simul- 
taneous or  consecutive  action  of  poisons.  Mix- 
tures of  dangerous  substances  may  form  new 
poisons;  the  susceptibility  of  the  body  to  one 
poison  can  be  altered  by  contact  with  another. 
Combined  poisoning  is  apt  to  occur  in  paint  or 
cement  works  and  especially  in  furrier's  work. 
Since  the  furrier's  macerating  liquor  contains 
mercury,  mercuric  chloride,  nitric  acid,  and 
arsenic,  an  interaction  of  the  results  is  not 
surprising.  Technicians  for  scientific  institu- 
tions are  not  infrequently  made  ill  by  their 
contact  with  many  poisons.  The  author  men- 
tions as  an  example  an  anatomical  technician 
who  injected  blood  vessels  with  a  mass  con- 
taining carbon  bisulphide,  red  lead,  mercuric 
chloride,  and  carbolic  acid. 

"Change  of  work,  impure  products,  and 
changes  of  procedure  especially  favor  the  ap- 
pearance of  combined  poisoning.  The  author 
cites  examples  of  all  three  possibilities.  Sol- 
vents for  varnish,  colors  or  celluloid  are  almost 
always  mixtures.  Striking  attacks  of  illness  in  a 
factory,  beginning  with  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  and  clouding  of  the  cornea,  were  explained 
by  the  composition  of  a  leather  varnish,  which 
contained  acetone,  methyl  alcohol,  formalde- 
hyde, nitrobenzene,  aniline,  and  extraordinarily 
much  chlorine  (chloracetone  is  a  very  poisonous 
substance) .  During  the  war  substitute  products 
contained  many  poisonous  substances.  Shoe- 
creams  contained  large  amounts  of  nitroben- 
zene. The  comparatively  harmless  toluenes  are 
often  mixed  with  tetranitromethane.  The 
carbon  used  in  the  electrochemical  industry 
contains  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  hence  the 
acetylene  produced  is  contaminated  with  hy- 
drogen sulphide  and  phosphine,  thus  giving 
occasion  to  poisoning. 

"Carbon  monoxide  plays  a  large  r6le  in  com- 
bined poisoning.  Bad  quality  of  the  coal  and 
coke  mixtures  increases  this  danger.    As  a 


result  of  the  combination  of  different  intoxica- 
tions the  syndromes  are  often  atypical.  In  the 
combustion  of  celluloid  there  appear  vapors  of 
carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen,  the  two  forms  of 
nitrogen  tetroxide  (NOi  and  NaOi),  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  which  at  times,  with  the  bad  con- 
ditions of  buildings,  lead  to  intoxication.  In  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  imforeseen  poisonings 
often  occurred  since  a  change  in  the  product 
had  to  be  made. 

"Animal  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
respiration  of  toxic  gases  makes  animals  less 
resistant  to  infections.  Men  show  the  same  re- 
action. Also  poisons  more  readily  affect  the 
organism  chronically  weakened  by  age,  over- 
tiring,  anemia  and  other  illnesses.  Alcoholism 
makes  the  body  most  sensitive  to  poisoning  by 
many  substances,  as  for  instance  cyanamide, 
zinc,  aniline,  and  mercury.  Just  like  the  bodies 
damaged  by  alcoholism  and  other  habitual 
poisons,  the  organism  weakened  by  lead  indus- 
tries is  subject  to  the  possibilities  of  other 
poisonings.  The  author  cites  several  examples. 
He  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  the  physician, 
when  taking  a  history  from  a  sick  person,  to 
inquire  in  detail  into  the  industrial  environ- 
ment, not  contenting  himself  with  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  worker  or  the  manager  of 
the  industry.  Pursuits  that  have  been  con- 
sidered safe  for  years  may  become  dangerous 
through  the  impurity  of  materials  or  slight 
changes  in  the  processes.  After  having  estab- 
lished the  occurrence  of  one  poison,  one  must 
guard  oneself  against  overlooking  the  action  of 
a  second  and  perhaps  more  powerful  poison, 
which  frequentiy  happens  in  cases  of  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning.  Insufficient  study  of  a 
case  may  prejudice  a  worker  in  his  claims  for 
legal  insurance."  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 


Medical  Discretion  in  Industrial  Poi- 
sonings. Curschmann.  Abstracted  as  follows 
from  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  1919,  7,  pp. 
131,  145,  171,  191,  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  July  1, 
1920,  80,  No.  18,  407-408.  —  "A  molder  m  a 
brass  foundry  felt  ill  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
after  an  alcoholic  excess,  was  mildly  stupefied, 
and  had  to  be  taken  home,  where  he  died  the 
following  day.  Carbon  monoxide  was  found  in 
his  blood.  The  technical  construction  of  the 
foundry  was  free  from  objection.  Poisonings 
had  not  been  observed  on  the  day  of  the  acci- 
dent or  before  by  the  management  of  the  works. 
The  clinical  course  gave  no  indication  of  the 
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symptoms  of  the  well-known  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning.  The  author  believes,  therefore,  that 
in  spite  of  the  carbon  monoxide  demonstrated 
in  the  blood,  the  poisoning  with  carbon  mon- 
oxide may  be  ruled  out,  and  considers  it  more 
probable  that  the  death  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
harm  from  the  alcohol  plus  the  methyl  alcohol 
which  was  so  frequently  admixed  during  the 
war.  Animal  experiments  as  well  as  the  findings 
in  one  patient  known  to  have  taken  methyl 
alcohol  demonstrate  that  after  poisoning  with 
methyl  alcohol  carbon  monoxide  may  be  found 
in  the  blood. 

"A  soldier-workman,  employed  for  weeks  in 
a  trinitrotoluol  factory,  was  engaged  in  empty- 
ing a  container  which  held  trinitrotoluol  and 
benzene.  He  suddenly  fell  and  was  dead  al- 
though help  was  immediately  at  hand.  Post- 
mortem sections  showed  normal  findings  in  the 
internal  organs,  the  heart  was  flaccid  and  with- 
out pathological  changes.  In  the  upper  arm 
was  a  large  hemorrhage,   the  brain  showed 


many  punctate  hemorrhages,  and  an  aromatic 
odor  was  connected  with  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages. It  is  known  that  benzene  vapors  can 
have  fatal  results  in  a  very  short  time  and  that 
in  such  cases  death  comes  with  no  preceding 
symptoms,  and  above  all  that  the  affected  per- 
son cannot  make  an  attempt  to  get  out  of  the 
dangerous  atmosphere.  The  blood  change  from 
absorption  of  benzene  acts  upon  the  vagus 
center  so  that  cardiac  action  stops.  Death  is  a 
kind  of  shock  action.  If  the  heart  is  not  com- 
pletely resistant  or  is  subject  to  special  demands 
as  during  the  stage  of  digestion  an  exciting 
cause  is  furnished.  The  postmortem  findings 
are  not  characteristic:  bright  color  of  the  blood, 
congestion  of  the  brain,  extravasations,  and  the 
benzene-like  odor  of  the  respiratory  organs  are 
mentioned.  The  soldier-workman,  who  was  the 
victim  of  the  poisoning,  was  of  reduced  resist- 
ance and  was  at  the  time  in  the  stage  of  diges- 
tion. Death  was  caused  by  inspiration  of 
benzene  fumes."  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 


OCCUPATIONAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  SPECIAL  SENSES 


Paraffinoma  and  Wax  Cancer.  jB.  F. 
Davis.  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Dec.  18,  1920, 
75,  No.  25,  1709-1711.  —  "A  woman,  aged  30, 
referred  by  Dr.  Oliver  Ormsby  in  June,  1918, 
had  become  annoyed  in  June,  1916,  by  a  couple 
of  small  moles  of  approximately  symmetrical 
location  on  each  cheek.  These  had  been  re- 
moved by  electrolysis,  leaving  smaU,  depressed 
scars.  ParaflSn  had  then  been  injected  by  a  so- 
called  beauty  specialist  to  fill  out  the  depres- 
sions; the  immediate  results  were  so  pleasing 
that  several  small  wrinkles  on  each  cheek  had 
also  been  filled  out  at  subsequent  sittings.  In 
about*  a  year  the  site  of  the  injections  became 
slightly  swollen,  indurated,  and  assumed  a 
dusky  red  color.  The  induration  and  discolora- 
tion graduaUy  spread  to  involve  the  greater 
part  of  each  cheek  lying  between  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  anteriorly,  the  zygoma  above,  the 
anterior  border  of  the  masseter  muscle  pos- 
teriorly, and  the  mandibular  margin  below.  It 
became  impossible  to  open  the  mouth  more 
than  one-half  inch.  The  induration  trans- 
formed thfe  smooth  convexity  of  the  cheeks 
which  had  immediately  followed  the  paraffin 
injections  into  pronounced  concavities.  At 
frequent  intervals  the  lesions  became  the  seat 
of  mild  suppurative  processes  associated  with 
the  extrusion  of  minute  particles  resembling 


paraffin;  these  would  leave  small  ulcers  which 
would  crust  over,  heal,  and  again  break  down, 
so  that  there  was  an  almost  constant  discharge 
from  areas  involved.  .  .  ." 

"There  were  three  reasons  for  operating:  to 
(1)  reduce  disfigurement;  (2)  increase  the 
mobility  of  the  mandible,  and  (3)  forestall 
epithelioma.  The  treatment  adopted  was  com- 
plete excision  of  involved  tissue  and  substitu- 
tion of  a  flap  of  skin  and  fat  removed  from  the 
arm,  one  side  at  a  time.  This  involved  four 
different  operations.  At  the  first  operation,  the 
lesion  on  the  right  cheek  was  excised,  the  dis- 
section being  carried  to  the  mucous  membrane 
at  one  point;  the  right  arm  was  brought  up 
over  the  head  and  a  pedicled  flap  from  the  arm 
stitched  into  the  cheek  defect.  The  position  of 
the  arm  was  maintained  by  a  plaster  cast  for 
two  weeks  when,  tmder  gas-oxygen  anesthesia, 
the  cast  was  removed,  the  pedicle  of  the  flap 
cut,  and  the  arm  brought  down  to  the  side.  The 
stump  of  the  transplant  on  the  cheek  was  then 
sutured  in  position.  Ten  days  later  the  pro- 
cedure was  repeated  on  the  opposite  side.  Heal- 
ing in  each  instance  was  uneventful.  The  result 
when  the  patient  was  last  seen,  that  is,  eight 
months  after  operation,  was  a  decided  success 
from  the  standpoint  of  each  of  the  three  objec- 
tives of  treatment.  .  .  .'•' 
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"We  may  say  that  paraffinoma  is  a  chronic 
granuloma  produced  by  prolonged,  continuous 
exposure  of  susceptible  tissues  to  the  irritation 
of  paraffin.  Disfigurement,  deformity,  and 
interference  with  function,  if  the  lesion  is  in  a 
region  requiring  motility,  are  the  chief  types  of 
disability   resulting;   cancerous   degeneration. 


"wax  cancer,"  is  an  occasional  intruder.  Com- 
plete extirpation  of  the  involved  tissue  is  the 
treatment  of  choice.  Paraffinoma  probably  is 
not  the  expression  of  a  specific  growth-incit- 
ing property  of  paraffin,  but  is  rather  the  result 
of  the  long  continued  action  of  a  low  grade 
chemical  irritant."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 


OCCURRENCE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS 


Use  of  Stenches  as  a  Warning  in  Mines. 
S.  H.  Katz,  V.  C.  AUison,  and  W.  L.  Egy.  U.  S. 
Bur.  Mines,  Tech.  Paper  No.  244, 1920,  pp.  31. 
—  The  summary  of  the  paper  is  as  follows: 

"1.  The  placing  of  stenches  in  the  com- 
pressed-air lines  of  a  mine,  to  warn  miners  of 
danger,  offers  certain  advantages  over  the  use  of 
electric  bells  or  other  means  of  warning.  Among 
these  advantages  are  convenience  of  installa- 
tion, reliability  of  action,  and  positive  effect 
upon  the  miners,  the  natural  instinct  being  to 
flee  from  the  ill-smelling  air  to  pure  air."  The 
necessary  properties  of  stenches  are  non- 
toxicity,  moderate  vapor  pressure,  odor  (which 
should  be  disagreeable),  and  availability. 

"2.  An  apparatus  or  *odormeter'  for  meas- 
uring intensity  of  odors  was  devised  for  the 
laboratory  examination  of  various  stenches. 

"3.  Of  24  chemicals  examined,  butyl  mer- 
captan,  ethyl  mercaptan,  amyl  acetate,  butyric 
acid,  and  valeric  acid  were  found  most  promis- 
ing for  mine  warnings. 

"4.  Tests  performed  in  mines  showed  that  a 
quick  and  positive  warning  could  be  given  with 
these  materials. 

"5.  A  simple  apparatus,  or  injector,  has 
been  devised  for  introducing  the  liquid  chemi- 
cals into  compressed-air  lines  of  mines. 

"6.  Instructions  for  the  use  of  the  chemicals 
and  the  injector  have  been  given. 

"7.  It  is  important  that  good  ventilation  be 
estabUshed  to  clear  mines  of  the  stench  after  a 
warning."  —  M.  Dent. 

Prevention  of  Gas  Explosions  in  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Mines.  R,  A,  Walter,  Safety 
Engin.,  Oct.,  1920,  40,  No.  4,  173-177.  —  Gas 
explosions  in  bituminous  coal  mines  can  be  pre- 
vented by  providing  such  ventilating  current 
under  proper  control  as  will  dilute  to  a  harmless 
mixture  and  carry  away  all  explosive  gases,  and 
by  preventing  all  contact  between  dangerously 
gas-laden  mine  air  and  flames  or  sparks  suffi- 
ciently hot  and  sustained  to  cause  ignition. 


Ventilation.  —  There  must  be  delivered  at 
the  working  face  150  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  for  every  man,  and  500  cubic  feet  for 
every  mule,  with  such  further  volume  as  may 
be  necessary  to  dilute  to  J  of  1  per  cent,  the  gas 
content  in  individual  splits,  and  to  |  of  1  per 
cent,  the  gas  content  in  the  entire  return  from 
the  mine.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be 
placed  on  proper  proportioning  of  air  courses 
and  the  construction  of  overcasts,  stoppings, 
regulators,  brattices  and  doors.  Splits  should 
be  taken  off  with  relation  to  gas  transpired, 
number  of  men  worked,  air  velocity  and  loca- 
tion of  old  workings.  Rules  are  given  for  the 
construction  of  regulators  and  brattices,  auto- 
matic doors,  and  splits,  and  for  the  provision  of 
skilled  fire  bosses. 

Precautionary  Measures.  —  These  concern 
explosives,  shot  firing  systems,  tamping,  open 
lamps,  machinery,  fires,  electric  locomotives, 
switches,  fuses,  etc. 

The  author  concludes  with  the  statement 
that  enormous  unnecessary  waste  in  money  and 
life  occurs  every  year  owing  to  poor  ventilating 
systems  and  poorly  thought-out  safety  meas- 
ures. —  M.  Dent. 

Accident  Prevention  in  the  Mines  op 
Butte,  Montana.  Daniel  Harrington.  U.  S, 
Bur.  Mines,  Tech.  Paper  No.  229, 1920,  pp.  57. 
—  This  careful  report  is  based  on  data  ob- 
tained in  1916,  1917,  and  1918  by  personal  ob- 
servation and  study.  Much  time  was  spent 
underground  and  more  than  twenty  of  the 
larger  mines  were  thoroughly  examined. 

Safety  organization  is  described.  Causes  of 
accidents  are  analyzed.  One  serious  difficulty 
in  developing  safety  work  is  the  rapid  turnover 
of  labor  at  Butte.  This  has  amounted  to  50 
per  cent,  or  more  per  month.  Measiu^s  to  pre- 
vent this  are  suggested.  —  H.  S.  Forbes. 

Accidents  in  Mines  and  on  Railroads  in 
THE  United  Kingdom  in  1919.    U.  S.  Bur. 
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Labor  Statis.,  Month.  Labor  Rev.,  Dec.,  1920, 
11,  No.  6,  13S-134. — A  summary  from  the 
report  of  the  chief  mspector  of  mines  for  Great 
Britain  shows  a  total  of  123,454  accidents  in 
quarries  and  mines  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land (including  for  quarries  the  Isle  of  Man) 
during  the  year  1919.  Of  these  accidents, 
1,229  were  fatal.  The  figures  are  given  sepa- 
rately for  coal  mines,  metallifercms  mines  and 
quarries,  and  accidents  are  classified  in  main 
groups.  The  falling  of  ground  was  responsible 
for  42,518  non-fatal  and  589  fatal  accidents  in 
the  coal  mines  in  that  year,  and  there  were 
about  11,000  surface  accidents  connected  with 


these  mines.  Shaft  accidents  and  explosions 
make  relatively  a  very  smaU  number,  and  about 
half  of  the  accidents  in  the  coal  mines  are 
grouped  as  miscellaneous  underground  acci- 
dents. Accidents  in  the  metaUiferous  mines 
show  a  somewhat  different  distribution,  but 
these  altogether  make  but  about  3  per  cent,  of 
all  the  accidents.  Fatality  rates  for  1918  and 
1919  are  given  for  each  type  of  accident  for  the 
three  groups  separately,  and  these  figm^s  are 
computed  on  the  basis  of  1,191,313  employees 
in  the  coal  mines,  21,661  in  the  metalliferous 
mines,  and  57,076  in  the  quarries.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  INDUSTRY 


Work  Accidents  among  Women.  NeUe 
Swartz,  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Indust.  Com.,  Dec, 
1920,  6,  No.  3,  56-57.  —  In  this  paper  which 
was  read  before  the  Fifth  Industrial  Congress 
at  Syracuse,  Dec.  7,  1920,  the  author  states 
that  of  the  known  accidents  in  industry,  about 
95  per  cent,  are  accidents  to  men,  although 
men  comprise  only  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
total  working  population.  Very  Uttle  being 
known  about  work  accidents  among  women 
as  distinguished  from  accidents  among  men. 
Miss  Swartz  undertook  to  study  1,000  com- 
pensated accident  cases  among  women  occur- 
ring during  the  period  from  June  1,  1917  to 
Jime  1,  1918.  Six  industries  or  industrial 
groups  were  chosen:  metal,  textile,  clothing, 
paper  products,  printing,  and  a  mixed  group 
which  included  12  per  cent,  of  the  cases;  of  all 
the  cases  it  was  found  that  about  one-half  fell 
to  the  metal  and  textile  trades. 

Various  factors  in  the  causation  of  accidents 
were  found.  Inability  to  speak  English  is  one. 
Of  the  accidents  studied,  18  per  cent,  occurred 
to  women  who  had  been  with  their  employers 
less  than  a  month,  and  about  63  per  cent,  to 
women  who  had  been  with  their  employers  less 
than  a  year.  Almost  half  of  the  women  were 
less  than  20  years  of  age.  Twenty-eight  per 
cent,  of  the  accidents  happened  to  married 
women,  although  married  women  constituted 
only  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  the 
women,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  combina- 
tion of  shop  work  with  domestic  work,  with  its 
inevitable  fatigue,  is  a  factor  in  this  result. 
Almost  90  per  cent,  of  the  injured  women  were 
receiving  less  than  $15  per  week,  and  more  than 
50  per  cent,  were  receiving  less  than  $10. 


The  greatest  number  of  accidents  are  caused 
by  machinery  and  are  particularly  numerous  in 
the  metal  industry  where  presses  are  especially 
hazardous. .  The  sewing  machine  causes  many 
accidents  in  the  clothing  trades.  In  the  paper 
trade  the  most  dangerous  machine  is  the  corner 
stayer.  Stumbling  and  falling  accidents  made 
the  largest  class  with  the  exception  of  machine 
accidents,  comprising  about  17  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  Poor  lighting  and  bad  construction  of 
staircases  are  in  part  responsible,  but  the  fac- 
tor of  fatigue  must  also  be  considered.  Less 
than  2  per  cent,  of  all  the  accidents  can  be 
traced  directly  to  clothing. 

As  to  accident  prevention,  it  may  be  said, 
first,  that  we  have  passed  the  point  when 
women  should  be  prohibited  from  working  on 
certain  kinds  of  machinery  because  these  ma- 
chines are  dangerous;  instead,  the  machines 
should  be  made  safer.  In  the  next  place,  it  may 
be  urged  that  women  ought  to  be  taken  more 
into  consideration  in  the  safety  movement. 
Safety  experts  maintain  that  not  more  than  25 
or  33  per  cent,  of  accidents  can  be  prevented 
by  safety  devices,  indicating  that  training  is 
needed  quite  as  much  by  women  as  by  men. 
Since  fatigue  is  probably  a  more  important 
factor  in  causing  accidents  among  women  than 
among  men,  fatigue  should  be  better  under- 
stood and  controlled  with  reference  to  accident 
prevention  among  women.  Rest  periods,  re- . 
duction  of  hours  of  work,  change  of  processes 
during  the  day  must  be  provided  for.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 

Tenement  Homework  in  New  York  City. 
Mary  G.  Schonberg.  Am.  Child,  Nov.,  1920,  2, 
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No.  S,  257-261.  —The  homes  of  500  families  in 
which  home  work  was  being  done  were  visited 
for  the  purposes  of  the  study.  The  families 
were  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
and  the  work  engaged  in  was  varied.  Most  of 
the  home  workers  are  mothers,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  they  not  only  become  nervously 
and  mentally  exhausted,  but  also  neglect  their 
house-work  and  their  children.  As  to  the  em- 
ployment of  children,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
accurate  figures,  but  there  are  many  signs  of 
overworked  children,  and  of  children  who  suf- 
fer indirectly  from  home  work.  "The  story  of 
the  child  in  the  tenement  is  one  long  tale  of 
neglect,  undernourishment  and  overwork,  and 
«  .  .  every  argument  directed  against  child 
labor  in  the  factory  applies  even  more  strongly 
to  child  labor  in  the  home,  because  of  the 
peculiarly  adverse  conditions  under  which  these 
children  work."  The  ordinary  licensing  and 
inspection  are  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the* 
requirements,  and  tiiere  is  needed  a  long  cam- 
paign of  education  and  publicity  that  such 
legislation  may  be  enacted  as  will  abolish 
altogether  this  iniquitous  and  now  unnecessary 
phase  of  industry.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


Maternitt  and  Labob.  V.  Fraaehetti.  Ab- 
stracted as  follows  from  BoUettino  delF  Ufficio 
Mimicipale  del  Lavoro  di  Roma  in  H  Lavoro, 
Dec.  81,  1920,  11,  No.  8,  247-250.— The 
following  table  is  based  on  13,865  births  which 
occurred  in  the  six  years,  1912  to  1918  inclusive, 
in  three  maternity  hospitals  in  Rome.  The 
figures  represent  average  weight  in  grams  of  the 
children  at  birth. 

Emplothent  or  Mother             Weight  or  OrrsPRiNG 

Sick  nurses •  3,317 

Hotel  chambermaids 3,285 

Fruit  venders 3,264 

Cooks 3,224 

Laundresses 3,224 

Peasant  women 3,218 

Performers  in  theatres  and  caf6s  chant- 
ants 3,192 

Domestic  servants 3,168 

Janitresses 3,166 

TaUors 3,134 

Pressers 3,091 

Tenement  house  workers 3,079 

Metal  polishers. 3,033 

Printers 2,929 

Machinists  (making  projectiles) 2,880 

Employees  on  tramways 2,204 

— A.  Hamilton. 


INDUSTRIAL  SANITATION:  FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION,  ILLUMINATION, 
VENTILATION,  HEATING,  WATER  SUPPLY,  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 


Effective  Printing-Plant  Illumination. 
A.  D.  BeU.  Electrical  World,  Dec.  11, 1920,  76, 
No.  24,  1153-1155.  —  In  discussing  the  meth- 
ods of  laying  out  an  effective  lighting  system  for 
printing  establishments  the  writer  pays  particu- 
lar attention  to  abundance  of  light,  avoidance 
of  glare  and  shadows,  simplicity  and  uniformity 
of  design.  —  G.  M.  Fair. 

Deterioration  op  the  Am  in  Closed 
Rooms  on  Naval  Vessels  with  Especial 
Reference  to  Battle  Conditions.  Bathe. 
Abstracted  as  follows  from  the  original  —  a  75- 
page  illustrated  booklet  from  the  press  of 
Gustav  Fischer,  Jena,  1920,  No.  2  of  the 
marine  medical  experiences  of  the  war,  pub- 
lished by  the  medical  division  of  the  admiralty 
—  by  Martini  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  June  1, 
1920,  80,  No.  11,  342.  —  "During  the  war  the 
author  arranged  a  series  of  experiments  in  cer- 
tain closed  rooms  on  battleships  which  were 
designed  to  have  artificial  ventilation  in  order 
to  make  possible  the  continued  occifpanpy  by 
men.  By  simultaneous  attention  to  the  chem- 


ical and  the  physical  conditions  with  reference 
to  the  habitability  of  the  experimental  rooms  it 
was  found  that  the  former  factors  lay  far  be- 
hind the  latter  in  their  harmful  effect.  It  is  not 
the  carbon  dioxide  but  the  humidity,  together 
with  the  high  temperatures,  which  renders  life 
so  soon  impossible  in  these  rooms  which  are  so 
important  for  the  ship  if,  for  example,  during  a 
battle  the  ventilation  apparatus  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  poisonous  gases  incidental  to 
the  explosion  of  shells.  Unfortunately  the 
ventilation  method  must  suffice  (although  the 
arrangement  could  be  improved  in  its  effective- 
ness) as  long  as  a  better  means  for  the  removal 
of  moisture  is  not  found."  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Determination  op  Atmospheric  Impuri- 
ties. Osbom  Monnett.  Chem.  and  Metall. 
Engm.,  Dec.  8,  1920,  23,  No.  23,  1117-1121; 
Dec.  15,  1920,  No.  24,  1173-1176.  —This  is  a 
study  of  the  character  and  amounts  of  atmos- 
pheric impurities  in  the  air  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
It  includes  (1)  the  estimation  of  solids  and 
gases  present  including  sulphur  dioxide  and 
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smelter  gas  and  (2)  a  soot  fall  study  in  which 
material  settling  at  different  locations  was 
measured  and  analyzed  at  monthly  intervals  of 
time. 

The  author  summarizes  his  results  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  concentration  of  solids  in  the  atmos- 
phere varied  from  less  than  0.1  mg.  to  2.5  mg. 
per  cubic  meter.  The  highest  amount  occurred 
during  the  heating  season  and  in  the  business 
district.  In  this  heating  season  the  solids  orig- 
inated practically  entirely  from  fuel. 

2.  The  total  soot  faU  during  the  heating 
season  averaged  about  250  tons  per  square  mile 
per  annum.  Ninety-five  tons  or  about  40  per 
cent,  of  this  material  was  combustible  matter. 

S.  Sulphur  dioxide  determinations  showed 
an  average  concentration  of  0.15  parts  per 
million  diuing  December  and  January,  and 
0.10  parts  per  million  during  March.  The 
presence  of  the  gas  was  due  to  combustion  of 
coal  in  the  city.  It  was  a  negligible  factor  in 
the  smoke  nuisance. 

4.  The  smoke  concentration  and  soot  fall 
was  as  high  as  that  observed  in  cities  consimi- 
ing  five  to  ten  times  as  much  coal  yearly. 

Some  of  the  methods  used  in  determining 
these  factors  should  be  of  interest  to  industrial 
hygienists.  —  G.  M.  Fair. 

PuBE  Drinkino  Water  for  Industrial 
Plants.  Arthur  M.  BusweU,  Nat.  Safety 
News,  Sept.  6,  1920,  2,  No.  10,  12;  Nov.  1, 
1920,  No.  18,  IS.  —  Damage  suits  have  been 


paid  by  a  corporation  in  the  west  for  damages 
resulting  in  sickness  and  death  from  typhoid 
fever  contracted  from  impure  drinking  water. 
The  ruling  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court 
that  contaminated  drinking  water  was  an  acci- 
dent for  which  the  employer  is  financially  liable 
would  be  upheld  under  most  workmen's  com- 
pensation acts. 

Typhoid  fever  is  our  most  prevalent  water- 
borne  disease.  The  yearly  cost  of  typhoid 
fever  is  $150,000,000.  So  much  difficulty  is 
found  in  obtaining  pure  drinking  water  from 
city  supplies  that  it  behooves  employers  to  look 
carefully  to  the  purity  of  their  water  supply. 

The  methods  of  water  purification  are  given 
in  outline: 

For  clarification: 

1.  Filters  of  porous  material.  Impractical 
for  large  amounts  of  water. 

2.  Sand  filters. 

(a)  Slow  gravity  type  without  chemical 
coagulant.  Requires  too  much  space. 

(6)  Mechanical  pressure  type  with  chem- 
ical coagulant.  Practical  but  incom- 
plete without  subsequent  sterilization. 
For  sterilization: 

1.  Chlorination.  Cheap,  and  effective  if 
chloramine  is  used,  but  requires  about  thirty 
minutes  before  the  action  is  complete.  There  is 
frequently  a  disagreeable  taste  and  odor. 

2.  Ultra  violet  ray.  The  ultra  violet  ray  is 
effective  immediately  and  once  adjusted  does 
not  vary  in  effectiveness,  as  no  human  equation 
is  involved.  —  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 


INDUSTRIAL  MEDICAL  SERVICE:  MEDICAL  DISPENSARIES  AND 
HOSPITALS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 


The  Medical  Department  of  the  Fulton 
Bag  and  Cotton  Mills.  D.  T.  Heyser.  Mod. 
Med.,  Oct.,  1920,  2,  No.  10,  673-674.  —  This 
is  an  article  describing  an  industrial  medical 
department  which  conducts  unusually  exten- 
sive and  varied  work.  This  department  under- 
takes to  care  for  families  of  employees  as  well  as 
for  the  workers  themselves.  A  small  hospital  is 
maintained  with  resident  physician  and  nurse. 
Two  nurses  of  the  staflp  devote  most  of  their 
time  to  visiting  the  homes  of  employees,  doing 
actual  bedside  nursing  and  giving  instruction  in 
hygiene.  The  physician  also  visits  employees 
or  their  families  in  the  home.  As  a  part  of  the 
hospital  service  a  dental  clinic  is  maintained  as 
well  aa  the  usual  first-aid  rooms. 


Among  the  special  activities  of  the  medical 
service  are:  nutrition  classes  for  children;  naso- 
pharyngeal clinics  conducted  by  visiting  spe- 
cialists; a  baby  hygiene  clinic;  a  day  nursery; 
prenatal  instruction  in  connection  with  the 
maternity  work  of  the  hospital;  and  a  clinic  for 
venereal  treatment.  —  H.  W.  Stevens. 

The  Medical  Unii  of  a  Factory.  R. 
Rapp.  Month.  Bull.  N.  Y.  City  Dept.  Health, 
Aug.,  1920,  10,  No.  8,  187-189.  — A  medical 
imit  is  needed  in  every  factory  because  of  major 
and  minor  injuries  which,  despite  automatic 
safeguards  and  safety  bulletins,  are  certain  to 
occur  in  operating  high  velocity  machinery. 
Saving  of  time  through  prompt  and  effective 
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attention  in  cases  of  illness,  examination 
of  physical  and  mental  condition,  which  leads 
to  the  redistribution  of  workers,  etc.,  are  func- 
tions and  results  of  the  medical  work.  The 
proper  personnel  consists  of  an  industrial  phy- 
sician, an  industrial  nurse  or  nurses,  first  aid,  a 
clerk,  a  superintendent  or  manager  ex  officio^ 
and  a  visiting  dentist.  The  work  of  the  indus- 
trial physician  should  be  done  with  attention  to 
the  value  of  routine  and  system.  The  nurse 
must  be  equally  eflScient  and  orderly,  and,  in 
addition  to  her  purely  professional  work  as 
assistant,  she  should  confer  with  foremen,  take 
an  initiative  in  discovering  needs,  and  clear  up 
misunderstandings  between  doctor  and  pa- 
tients. The  first-aid  man  should  be  able  to 
apply  artificial  respiration,  control  hem- 
orrhages, and  do  antiseptic  dressing.  Others 
who  are  factors  in  the  medical  work  must  also 
take  their  functions  seriously,  and  be  reliable 
and  discreet.  Equipment  must  be  adequate, 
and  all  the  details  of  the  work  attended  to  in  a 
business-like  manner.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Medical  Service  of  the  Gillette  Com- 
pany. Hosp.  Management,  Oct.,  1920,  10, 
No.  4,  64.  —  The  plant  hospital  of  this  com- 
pany has  a  very  low  daily  average  of  cases,  due 
to  precautions  taken  against  accidents  and  to 
the  attention  given  to  health  conservation, 
such  as  drinking  fountains,  scientific  ventila- 
tion, etc.  —  L.  A.  Shaw. 

Comprehensive  Service  for  Employees. 
Charles  H.  Lemon.  Hosp.  Management,  Oct., 
1920,  10,  No.  4,  66.  —  The  Milwaukee  Elec- 
trte  Railway  and  Light  Company  and  its  Em- 
ployee's Mutual  Benefit  Association  furnish  to 
the  employee,  his  wife,  und  his  dependents 
under  18  years  of  age,  everything  that  they 
need  in  the  way  of  medical  service.  The  doc- 
tors forming  the  personnel  are  experts  in  the 
Imes  for  which  they  are  chosen.  The  service 
rendered  is  comprehensive,  acute  as  well  as 
chronic  ailments  being  treated.  The  service 
thus  given  is  preventive  as  weU  as  curative. 
Statistics  of  the  company  show  a  reduction 
from  the  former  average  disability  of  nine  days 
per  man  per  year  to  a  little  over  four  days  per 
man  per  year.  Through  such  a  system  the 
man  is  kept  contented  with  his  work,  his  family 
life  is  greatly  improved,  and  his  average  medi- 
cal expenses  are  much  reduced.  —  L.  A.  Shaw. 

132,913  Sick  and  Injury  Cases  in  a  Year. 
J.  L.  Bower.  Hosp.  Management,  July,  1920, 


10,  No.  1,  56-58.  — The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road  Company  lays  great  stress  on  first-aid 
work  which,  by  direction  of  the  management, 
has  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its 
relief  department.  First-aid  packets  are  widely 
distributed,  and  at  industrial  centers,  such  as 
shops,  fully  equipped  first-aid  rooms  have  been 
established  with  a  properly  trained  man  in 
constant  attendance  and  with  a  daily  visit  by 
the  medical  examiner.  First-aid  corps,  in- 
structed by  the  medical  corps,  have  been 
established  at  all  points  where  fiirst-aid  cabinets 
have  been  placed.  Sanitary  inspection  of 
camps,  dormitories  and  other  places  is  a  part  of 
the  routine  duty. 

The  recent  establishment  of  an  eye  depart- 
ment equipped  to  treat  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
especially  to  correct  refractive  errors  has 
proved  a  valuable  addition  to  the  company's 
medical  service.  In  the  near  future,  the  com- 
pany contemplates  placing  similarly  equipped 
eye  establishments  at  several '  of  the  large 
terminals  for  the  greater  use  and  convenience 
of  all  needing  such  help.  —  L.  A.  Shaw. 

High  Standards  in  Health  Care  at  Hotel 
McAlpin.  Samuel  H.  MacFarlane,  Mod. 
Med.,  Oct.,  1920,  2,  No.  10,  667.  —  Recent  ex- 
pansion of  medical  service  has  developed 
hospital  service  for  hotels.  "The  Hotel  Mc- 
Alpin has  a  completely  equipped  hospital, 
modern  in  every  respect"  in  charge  of  a  phy- 
sician and  a  well-trained  nurse.  The  service  of 
the  hospital  is  available  to  guests  as  well  as  to 
employees. 

Daily  clinics  are  held  from  9  to  10.30  morn- 
ings and  from  5  to  6  evenings;  and  emergency 
treatment  is  given  immediately  when  required. 
Physical  examinations  are  made  of  all  em- 
ployees, especial  attention  being  given  to  those 
working  with  food  or  in  the  laundries. 

A  social  worker  who  is  a  graduate  nurse 
visits  all  workers  absent  because  of  illness. 

A  sanitarian  and  food  chemist  works,  in  con- 
junction with  the  hospital  service.  Her  work 
comprises  inspection  and  testing  of  all  foods 
used.  Manicuring  of  all  cooks,  waiters  and 
food  handlers  is  also  a  part  of  her  daily  pro- 
gram. Several  other  hotels  are  served  by  the 
same  food  chemist. 

The  writer  quotes  an  extract  from  a  report  of 
an  inspection  of  the  McAlpin  made  by  the 
N.  Y.  City  Department  of  Health:  "We  found 
measures  taken  for  the  sanitary  handling  and 
preparation  of  food  and  personal  care  of  em- 
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ployees  that  we  did  not  beKeve  to  exist  in  any 
institution  in  the  country."  — ;H.  W.  Stevens. 

How  Can  Medical  Service  Be  Improved? 
F.  H,  Thompson.  Proc.  6th  Ann.  Meeting 
Intemat.  Assn.  Indust.  Accident  Boards  and 
Commissions,  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Bull. 
No.  273,  Aug.,  1920,  295-299.  —  Pay  a  better 
fee  for  skilled  service  and  thus  secure  the  best 
possible  service.  Give  the  industrial  boards 
broader  power  to  regulate  services  and  to  make 
certain  rules  to  enforce  them.  Induce  a  clearer 
understanding  between  the  medical  profession 
and  the  industrial  board.  Encourage  recon- 
struction of  injured  workmen  and  through  in- 
vestigation, etc.,  place  the  man  in  competent 
hands  as  early  as  possible.  Eliminate  the  per- 
nicious contract  system  for  medical  service  in 
industrial  work.  —  Bamett  Cohen. 


How  THE  Facpory  Dentist  Earns  his 
Salary.  E,  F.  Bowers,  Factory,  July  15, 
1920,  25,  No.  2,  219.  —  The  establishment  of 
dental  infirmaries  in  connection  with  industrial 
enterprises  is  being  looked  upon  today  as  an 
economic  necessity.  Not  only  is  there  an  im- 
mense saving  in  dental  fees  to  the  employee, 
but  there  is  an  enormous  saving  in  time  which 
operates  to  the  advantage  of  the  employer,  for 
bad  teeth  mean  lowered  vitality  and  often 
illness.  —  L.  A.  Shaw. 

Industrial  Dental  Dispensaries.  San- 
ford  DeHart.  Am.  Machinist,  Dec.  9,  1920,  53, 
No.  24,  1085-1086.  — A  description  of  the  den- 
tal dispensary  of  the  R.  K.  LeBlond  Machine 
Tool  Company,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions based  upon  the  experiences  obtained  in 
its  operation.  —  G.  M.  Fair. 


INDUSTRIAL  NURSING 


Relation  of  Industrial  Nurse  to  Em- 
ployment Manager.  Elizabeth  Ross,  Pub. 
Health  Nurse,  Nov.,  1920,  12,  No.  11,  948- 
950.  —  This  is  a  discussion  of  a  previous  paper, 
in  which  a  writer  advocated  making  the  posi- 
tion of  industrial  nurse  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
position  of  employment  manager.  The  present 
writer  thinks  that  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
industrial  nurse  within  the  bounds  of  her  own 
profession.  A  possible  line  of  advancement 
would  be  in  establishing  better  relations  be- 
tween the  industrial  nurse  and  the  employ- 
ment manager.  In  most  industries  a  real  health 
conservation  department  does  not  exist.  Nurses 
complain  that  they  are  obliged  to  use  indirect 
methods  to  gain  recognition  of  their  work,  and 
that  the  nurse's  position  is  generally  very  in- 
definitely defined  and  very  variable.  She  may 
be  merely  a  hospital  worker,  her  activities  con- 
fined to  her  assigned  room;  or  she  may  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  truant  oflScer,  spending 
her  time  in  investigating  absenteeism;  or  she 
may  be  called  upon  to  run  a  restaurant,  a 
library,  or  a  company  boarding  house,  or  to 
take  charge  of  a  general  social  program — all  of 
these  valuable  services  which  the  nurse  is  able 
to  perform,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  demand 
methods  incompatible  with  professional  ethics. 

At'  the  present  time  there  are  many  nurses 
engaged  in  industrial  nursing,  who  lack  knowl- 
edge of  social  and  industrial  conditions  and 
have  low  ideals  in  regard  to  their  work.   After 


all,  however,  it  is  the  management  that  is  to 
blame.  Industry  needs  our  best  women,  and 
this  need  should  be  recognized  fully;  these 
women  should  be  well  trained,  and  should  be 
given  opportunity  and  freedom  to  do  their  work 
in  the  mosteflScient  manner. — G.  E.  Partridge. 

Why  Nurses  Fail  in  Industrial  Work. 
0.  F.  Scott,  Pub.  Health  Nurse,  March,  1920, 
12,  No.  3,  223-228.— The  troubles  of  the 
medical  department  in  industrial  work  arise 
very  frequently  from  lack  of  co-operation 
either  in  the  employment  department  or  in  the 
service  department.  The  industrial  physician 
and  the  industrial  nurse  are  perhaps  not  in 
accord,  or  there  may  be  a  lack  of  understanding 
between  the  managers  of  the  employment  or 
the  service  department  and  the  industrial 
nurse  or  physician.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
secure  the  necessary  co-operation;  and  for  this 
there  is  required  patient  and  tactful  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  industrial  nurse.  Failure  con- 
fronts the  nurse  in  two  directions:  She  may 
fail  to  make  headway  in  removing  opposition, 
and  consequently  fall  back  into  an  ineffectual 
way  of  working;  or  she  may  inspire  dislike  and 
in  that  way  lose  her  hold  upon  the  situation. 
What  is  needed  is  personality. 

The  nurse  in  the  industrial  plant  at  the 
present  time  must  often  do  without  adequate 
equipment  and  work  in  poor  quarters,  since  it 
is  the  tendency  to  disregard  the  needs  of  the 
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medical  department  in  the  industrial  service. 
The  nm'se  must  bend  her  efforts  toward  ob- 
taining for  her  work  proper  sanitary  space, 
efficient  standardized  equipment,  and  au- 
thority for  supervision  in  her  own  department. 
—  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Suggestions  foe  the  Industrial  Nurse. 
Christine  R.  Kefauver.  Am.  Jour.  Nursing, 
Nov.,  1920,  21,  No.  2,  77-80.— Among  the 
functions  of  the  industrial  nurse  as  indicated  by 
this  article  are  (1)  setting  a  proper  example  to 
other  women  employed  in  the  plant  by  the 


wearing  of  the  simple  form  of  dress  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  nurse's  uniform;  (2)  the 
rendering  of  first  aid;  (3)  investigations  of 
conditions  which  lead  to  absenteeism  and  labor 
turnover;  (4)  supervision  of  home  conditions 
where  needed;  (5)  inspection  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions within  the  plant;  (6)  education  of 
workers  in  health,  sex  hygiene,  etc.,  through 
talks;  (7)  proper  understanding  of  industrial 
processes  so  as  to  be  able  to  recommend  the 
improvement  of  working  conditions  both  from 
the  health  and  the  safety  standpoint.  —  C.  H. 
Paull. 


INDUSTRIAL  PERSONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  HYGIENE:  HOUSING,  ETC. 


How  Showers  Improve  Morale.  Factory, 
Dec.  15, 1920, 25,  No.  12, 1910.  —  The  installa- 
tion of  shower  baths  for  employees  has  been 
found  profitable  by  many  successful  concerns 
which  are  making  progress  in  maintaining  the 
health  of  their  employees.  —  L.  A.  Shaw. 

How  Eleven  Manufacturers  Combined 
FOR  Better  Housing.  Con  De  Pree.  Factory, 
Oct.  15,  1920,  24,  No.  8,  1226-1227.— The 
writer  outlines  a  housing  development  plan  in 
which  the  industries  in  the  commimity  fur- 
nished capital  for  a  home  building  association. 
This  association  carries  on  its  activities  with 
no  overhead  expense.  Instead  of  building  its 
houses  in  one  locality  it  is  scattering  them  in 
the  community,  thereby  eliminating  the  neces- 
sity for  great  variety  in  structure.  At  the  out- 
set nine  plans  were  drawn,  thus  permitting  a 
sufficient  variety  so  that  where  several  houses 
were  located  near  together  the  danger  of 
monotony  was  eliminated.  The  houses  are  of 
two  types,  a  one-story  bungalow  selling  for 
from  $4000  to  $4500,  and  a  two-story  house 
selling  for  from  $5000  to  $5500,  the  variation 
in  cost  depending  largely  upon  the  purchasing 
price  of  the  land.  —  C.  H.  Paull. 

Model  Building  Regulations  of  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Housing  of  April 
25,  1919.  THOer.  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg., 
Oct.,  1920,  8,  No.  10, 197-200.  —  In  the  model 
building  code  of  April  25,  1919  of  the  state 
commission  for  housing  in  Prussia  are  many 
points  of  interest  to  workers. 

Provisions  for  building  permits  have  under- 
gone extension,  and  now  include  not  only  all 
new  buildings  and  existing  buildings  subject  to 


remodelling,  but  also  restoration  of  gas  fur- 
naces, electric  installations  and  motors.  All 
quarters  which  are  used  for  industrial  purposes, 
before  undergoing  remodelling,  the  fitting  up  of 
rooms  for  human  habitation,  and  the  specifica- 
tions for  warehouses,  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
extended  regulations.  The  term  "fireproof" 
has  also  been  accurately  defined  by  the  new 
code.  For  factory  buildings,  special  regula- 
tions are  made  for  fireproofing  of  walls,  fire 
engine  service,  exits  and  air,  gas  and  sewage 
disposal.  Distances  between  factory  buildings 
must  be  at  least  5  meters  and  if  occupied  by 
workers  must  be  separated  by  a  distance  half 
the  height  of  the  buildings.  Special  localities 
for  factory  buildings  are  designated.  Dispen- 
sations and  some  exceptions  will  be  permitted. 
For  the  protection  of  workers  regulations  are 
made  relative  to  per  capita  space  allotments  in 
all  buildings  designated  "for  the  continuous 
presence  of  human  beings."  In  this  category 
are  included  shops,  business  offices,  workers* 
rest  rooms,  bureaus  and  stores.  Such  places 
must  be  protected  against  dampness  and  unto- 
ward weather  conditions.  Lighting  regulations 
are  not  particularly  specified.  A  minimum  of 
2i  meters  is  set  for  houses  of  two  to  three 
stories;  those  with  two  stories  or  less,  2 J  meters. 
Top  floor  rooms  need  be  only  2.2  meters  high. 
The  author,  however,  believes  that  the  regula- 
tions ought  to  demand  a  Tninimiinri  of  3  meters 
in  all  cases.   (Continued.)  — H.  V.  Williams. 

Model  Building  Regulations  op  the 
State  Commissioner  op  Housing  op  Apbil 
25,  1919.  TitOer.  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg., 
Nov.,  1920,  8,  No,  11,  208-212.  (Condusion.) 
■^  The  following  conditions  are  prescribed  for 
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Tooms  designated  ''for  the  continuous  presence 
of  human  beings/'  Floors  are  to  be  at  least 
0.4  meters  above  the  level  of  ground  water. 
No  such  rooms  may  be  in  the  cellar  of  a  small 
house.  A  cellar  is  the  floor  below  the  first  full 
story,  which  latter  must  not  be  over  0.4  meters 
below  the  surface  df  the  groimd.  It  is  forbidden 
to  erect  buildings  for  continued  occupancy  on 
the  ground  floor  except  in  certain  cases,  where 
the  lighting  is  specified  as  not  from  the  north 
and  at  not  less  than  45  degrees.  There  is  no 
provision  that  working  rooms  be  not  over  9.5 
meters  below  the  siu^ace. 

Floors  must  be  of  wood  or  other  washable  ma- 
terial. Halls  must  be  suflSciently  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  Rooms  may  be  used  for  stor- 
age or  work  with  dwelling  rooms  above,  only 
if  there  is  a  fireproof  and  vapor  proof  floor  be- 
tween and  a  separate  and  fireproof  stairway. 
Steam  apparatus  and  internal  combustion 
engines  must  have  special  vents. 

Water  supply  is  guarded.  Springs  must  be  at 
least  10  meters  from  certain  listed  sources  of 
pollution;  5  meters  is  permitted  in  soils  that  are 
impervious.  In  large  buildings  water  must  be 
piped.  Every  working  place  must  have  a 
privy  provided.  Protection  must  be  afforded 
against  falling  glass  unless  wire  glass  is  used. 
Provisions  are  made  for  protection  of  workers 
on  building  construction. 

Firewalls  are  required  to  separate  rooms  with 
any  fire  risks  and  must  be  at  intervals  of  not 
over  40  meters  in  extensive  buildings.  Wooden 
raftered  roofs  must  be  plastered.  Stairways 
must  not  be  over  25  meters  from  the  center  of  a 
room.  Distances  between  woodwork  and  smoke 
pipes  and  fireplaces  are  prescribed.  All  build- 
ings must  border  on  an  open  street.  The  dis- 
tance between  buildings  is  set  at  2  to  5  meters 
at  least,  according  to  iUiunination  and  fiire 
hazard. 

Provision  is  made  for  establishing  districts 
where  only  industrial  buildings  may  be  erected. 
Machinery  causing  noise  or  vibration  must  not 
be  fastened  to  walls  which  will  conduct  the  dis- 
turbance to  dwelling  rooms.  Chimneys  must 
be  high  enough  to  carry  off  smoke,  soot  and 


dust.  Spark  catchers  are  required  in  certain 
cases.  Sewage  connections  are  required  for 
factories.  Liquids  dangerous  to  health  must  be 
properly  disposed  of. 

It  is  considered  highly  desirable  that  in  fram- 
ing such  a  code  there  should  be  more  co-opera- 
tion between  the  building  regulation  officials 
and  the  industrial  inspection  officers.  —  E.  L. 
Sevringhaus. 

Providing  Hobies  fob  the  Wobkebs.  J.  S. 
Smith,  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Manufac- 
turers' News,  18,  No.  8,  in  Business  Digest 
Service,  Oct.  Month.  Cumulation,  Executive 
Management  and  Accounting  Section,  Oct.  27, 
19«0,  26,  No.  17.  —  "Through  the  activities  of 
the  General  Motors  Corporation  at  Flint  and 
Pontiac,  Michigan,  a  company  known  as  the 
Modem  Housing  Corportion  has  been  formed 
for  building  workers'  homes  on  a  large  scale  and 
at  low  cost. 

"Each  employee  who  buys  a  home  which 
costs  from  $3500  to  $8500  from  this  corporation 
has  paid  for  him,  by  the  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration, $800  to  be  used  as  part  of  his  first 
payment.  This  money  is  a  gift,  but  in  return 
the  employee  agrees  to  allow  the  company  to 
purchase  tjie  house  of  him  and  return  the  money 
(not  including  the  $800)  he  has  paid  for  prin- 
cipal, interest,  taxes,  assessments,  and  insur- 
ance. He  will  be  charged  a  sum  equal  to  rent  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  selling 
price  mentioned  in  the  contract,  in  case  he 
resigns,  is  discharged,  or  dies  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  purchase.  The  purchaser  of  a 
home  from  the  Modem  Housing  Corporation 
is  required  to  make  a  cash  payment  of  at  least 
5  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price.  After  that  he 
is  required  to  devote  at  least  25  per  cent,  of 
his  earnings  each  year  to  payments  of  principal, 
interest,  taxes,  and  fire  insurance  until  the 
building  is  entirely  paid  for.  After  deducting 
the  estimated  cost  of  insurance  and  taxes  the 
balance  of  the  25  per  cent,  is  divided  into 
twelve  equal  parts  which  represent  the  monthly 
instalments.  The  average  buyer  will  pay  for 
his  house  in  ten  years."  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 


INDUSTRIAL  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  SURVEYS 


Preuminabt  Notes  on  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Industry.  J.  Loveday  and  S.  H*  Munro. 
Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board,  Report 
No.  10.  Boot  and  Shoe  Series  No.  1,  His 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  London,  1920,  pp. 


S2.  —  This  report  is  divided  into  four  sections: 
the  first,  an  historical  sketch  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  in  England;  the  second,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  processes  of  boot  and  shoe  making; 
the  third,  an  account  of  an  investigation  of  daily 
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output  of  several  factories;  and  the  final  section, 
a  report  of  an  experiment  on  rest  pauses. 

The  analysis  of  records  of  daily  output,  which 
in  many  industries  has  yielded  information  of 
great  value,  has  proved  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing when  applied  to  the  boot  and  shoe  industry. 
Boot  and  shoe  factories  are  usually  com- 
paratively small;  none  of  the  operations,  except 
one  or  two  minor  processes,  are  strictly  auto- 
matic; the  industry  is  essentially  a  "following- 
on"  manufacture,  the  worker's  output  being 
determined  in  part  by  what  is  done  in  preced- 
ing processes.  Records  were  obtained  from  five 
factories,  all  of  which  showed  a  low  output  on 
Saturday  as  compared  with  other  days  of  the 
week.  Some  manufacturers,  recognizing  this 
fact,  have  abandoned  Saturday  work  alto- 
gether, and  it  is  their  experience  that  Friday's 
output  does  not  fall  off  to  the  same  extent  as 
d6es  Saturday's  output  under  the  old  plan.  It 
is  shown  that  where  two  or  more  records  are 
available  for  the  same  operation,  the  more 
highly  skilled  workman  has  a  more  regular 
graph  and  shows  less  inclination  to  fall  off  in 
his  work  toward  the  end  of  the  week.  This 
occurs  so  frequently  that  a  very  irregular 
graph  or  serious  falling  off  beginning  early  in 
the  week  will  be  found,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  to  coincide  with  a  low  output. 

The  experiment  on  rest  pauses  consisted  of  a 
study  of  the  comparative  output  and  general 
results  from  working  some  double  presses  with 
teams  of  three  girls,  each  operative  working  for 
forty  minutes  in  each  hour  and  resting  twenty 
minutes,  replacing  the  old  method  of  employing 
two  girls  continuously  through  the  day.  The 
result  was  that  the  total  increase  of  output  on 
six  presses  amounted  to  more  than  44  per  cent. 
—  a  result  obtained  with  a  reduction  of  the 
working  hours  of  the  individual  operative  by 
one-third,  and  without  the  addition  of  new 
machines.  The  effect  upon  the  workers  was 
good.  At  first  they  were  opposed  to  the  new 
system,  but  experience  reconciled  them  to  it, 
and  none  wished  to  return  to  the  old  system. 
All  that  were  interviewed  declared  that  their 
health  had  improved,  and  that  they  no  longer 
felt  tired  out  when  the  day's  work  was  over. 
The  benefit  of  the  new  system  was  felt  espe- 
cially by  the  weaker  and  the  less  highly  skilled 
girls.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Sickness  Frfquency  among  Industrial 
Employees:  Disease  Prevalence  among 
Wage-Earners  during  the  First  Half  of 


THE  Year  19«0.  U.  S.  Pub.  Health  Ser.,  Pub. 
Health  Rep.,  Dec.  3,  1920,  35,  No.  49,  2897- 
2907.  —  The  work  here  reported  is  being  done 
by  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  with  the  aid  of  a  committee  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  and  in- 
cludes the  collection,  tabulation,  and  publica- 
tion of  information  concerning  the  prevalence 
of  disease  among  the  wage-earning  population. 

The  cases  included  in  the  present  study  are 
those  which  caused  disability  for  one  week  or 
longer,  and  the  data  are  obtained  from  sick- 
benefit  associations.  The  tables  show  that  the 
recurrence  of  the  influenza  epidemic  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year  has  determined  the 
type  of  the  seasonal  variation  for  the  whole 
group  of  diseases,  and  that  the  apex  of  the 
curve  falls  in  February.  Segregating  all  dis- 
eases except  grippe  and  influenza,  there  appears 
to  be  a  steady  decline  in  the  frequency  rate 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  through  June  , 
when  the  reports  terminate,  except  for  a  slight 
rise  during  May.  The  main  causes  of  disability 
are  found  in  the  general,  respiratory  and  diges- 
tive diseases.  The  respiratory  diseases  show  a 
very  large  seasonal  fluctuation,  and  are  very 
prevalent  as  compared  with  other  diseases  in 
the  first  month  of  summer.  The  digestive  dis- 
eases were  the  second  largest  group,  the  general 
diseases,  in  every  month  except  April,  being 
slightly  less  prevalent.  Next  to  influenza  and 
grippe,  the  most  prevalent  diseases  were 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  diseases  of  the 
pharynx,  principally  tonsillitis.  Rheumatism 
occurred  more  frequefntly  in  June  than  in  the 
winter  months,  and  its  incidence  rate  was  fairly 
high  in  that  month  for  all  the  large  groups  con- 
tributing to  the  materials  for  the  study.  In 
some  other  respects,  however,  wide  variations 
were  found  in  the  reports  from  different  groups. 
The  frequency  rate  for  two  associations  for 
February,  for  example,  stand  in  the  ratio  to  one 
another  of  one  to  seven,  and  in  April  another 
association  shows  six  times  as  much  sickness  as 
the  lower  in  the  two  just  mentioned.  These 
marked  differences  are  regarded  as  strong 
reasons  for  a  careful  study  not  only  of  the 
causes  of  illness  in  the  different  plants,  but  of 
the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  them. 

Co-operation  is  invited  in  the  collection  of 
sickness  statistics.  "While  the  number  of  re- 
porting associations  has  been  considerably 
augmented  of  late,  it  is  hoped  that  more  estab- 
lishments will  report  the  disabilities  occurring 
among  their  employees."  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 
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The  Typographical  Industry  in  Rome. 
A,  RanelleUi.  Abstracted  as  follows  from 
BoUettino  UflBciale  Mimicipale,  1919,  in  II 
Lavoro,  Dec.  31,  1920,  11,  No.  8,  247.— A. 
Ranelletti  made  an  investigation  of  this,  the 
most  important  industry  in  Rome.  He  fomid 
conditions  good  in  about  half  the  shops,  me- 
diocre in  a  third,  bad  in  a  fifth.  Three-quarters 
of  the  employees  are  men,  5  per  cent,  of  them 
boys  from  10  to  15  years  of  age.  The  sickness 
rate  is  29  per  cent.,  with  many  cases  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  The  death  rate  is  high, 
especially  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system  and  tuberculosis,  and  the  causes  are  to 
be  foimd  in  the  early  age  at  which  work  is 
begun,  the  fact  that  the  trade  attracts  weak- 
lings, and  the  overcrowded,  ill- ventilated  print- 
ing shops  with  the  danger  of  lead  poisoning. 
There  is  a  high  mortality  among  the  children  of 
printers,  especially  if  the  mother  is  employed 
in  printing.  —  Alice  Hamilton. 

Conditions  Affecting  Health  in  the 
Millinery  Industry.  S.  D.  Hubbard  and 
Christine  R,  Kefauver.  Month.  Bull.  N.  Y. 
City  Dept.  Health,  April,  1920,  10,  No.  4, 
81-97.  —  Investigations  made  by  the  Division 
of  Industrial  Hygiene  of  the  Department  of 
Health  revealed  almost  incredible  conditions 
in  the  millinery  industry.  This  industry  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  small  shops, 
many  of  them  located  in  converted  tenements 
unsuited  to  the  purpose.  The  industry  in- 
cludes so  many  different  processes,  often  carried 
on  in  different  establishments,  that  it  is  best 
to  treat  it  according  to  its  subdivisions,  such 
as  artificial   flowers,   velvets,  frame   making, 


feathers  (treating,  finishing,  dyeing),  dyeing, 
assembling,  and  selling. 

In  the  making  of  artificial  flowers,  the  con- 
ditions are  very  bad.  Gas  is  used  extensively  in 
the  processes,  and  is  both  a  fire  hazard  and  a 
menace  to  the  ^health.  Wood  alcohol,  often 
disguised  by  artificial  coloring,  arsenic,  and 
white  lead  are  employee^.  Irregularity  of  hours 
of  employment  is  another  evil,  and  hours  are 
extended  by  home  work,  ostensibly  taken  for 
other  members  of  the  family,  but  presumably 
often  done  by  the  shop-worker,  and  not  infre- 
quently by  very  young  children. 

In  velvet  working,  there  is  danger  from 
moving  machinery,  from  the  presence  of  more 
or  less  continuous  moisture  and  from  the  use 
of  acids  and  alkalies  in  watery  solutions  under 
conditions  especially  favorable  for  producing 
irritation  of  the  skin.  Ventilation  is  insuflS- 
cient,  since  proper  ventilation  interferes  with 
the  processes.  Myositis  often  results  from  the 
work,  and  those  who  continue  in  it  for  long 
periods  frequently  show  deposits  similar  to 
those  observed  in  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

The  treating  of  feathers  and  the  making  of 
feather  ornaments  are  difficult  to  make  sani- 
tary under  any  conditions,  but,  added  to  their 
natiu*al  dirty  and  insanitary  hazards,  they  are 
very  commonly  carried  on  in  quarters  unfit  for 
any  manufacturing  piuposes,  where  fire  risks 
are  great,  lighting  poor,  and  washing  faciUties 
negligible.  In  some  of  the  processes  there  is 
danger  from  chemicals.  And  yet,  despite  these 
very  bad  conditions,  workers  were  found  quite 
indifferent  to  them. 

A  bibliography  of  twenty  titles  is  appended 
to  the  article.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT  IN  ITS  HEALTH  RELATIONS: 
SPECIAL  TESTS  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF  EMPLOYEES 


Report  on  Psychiatry.  Henry  R,  Stedman 
and  Donald  J.  MacPherson.  Boston  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.,  Nov.  11,.  1920,  183,  No.  20,  579- 
584.  —  Psychiatry  as  an  aid  to  industrial  eflB- 
ciency  is  reviewed.  A  reasonable  application 
of  psychiatry  to  industry  would  seem  to  be  the 
following:  (1)  physical  examination  of  all  appli- 
cants for  work;  (2)  mental  examination  by  a 
period  of  training  and  observation,  or  by  men- 
tal tests;  (3)  keeping  in  personal  touch  with 
employees'  individual  problems  by  means  of 
good  foremen,  a  system  of  watching  individual 
eflSciency,  or  a  sympathetic  staff;    (4)  training 


the  industrial  physician  to  appreciate  human 
nature  in  the  light  of  dynamic  psychology.  — 
Bamett  Cohen. 

The  Present  ATTnuDE  of  Employees  to 
Industrial  Psychology.  Susie  S.  Brierley, 
Abstracted  as  follows  from  Brit.  Jour.  Psy- 
chology, March,  1920,  10,  pp.  210-227,  in 
Mental  Hygiene,  Oct.,  1920,  4,  No.  4,  970- 
973.  — It  is  difficult  to  get  the  "feel"  of  an 
original  article  from  an  abstract,  although  in 
this  particular  case  the  reviewer  is  generous 
with   quotations.     Miss   Brierley's   viewpoint 
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seems  to  be  broad  and  sympathetic  and  she 
does  not  neglect  details.  She  gives  five  reasons 
for  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to 
industrial  hygiene:  (1)  suspicion  of  the  mo- 
tives behind  the  movement;  {i)  jealousy  for 
the  solidarity  of  the  workers;  (3)  fear  of  in- 
creased monotony;  (4)  dread  of  loss  of  crafts- 
manship; (5)  emphasis  on  the  value  of  human 
personality.  It  would  seem  that  she  omits  the 
usual  reaction  of  the  layman  to  psychiatry  — 
the  fear  of  exposing  his  failings  to  a  critical 
analysis  and  the  dread  of  the  stigma  of  being 
found  to  have  mental  trouble.  She  does  not 
confine  her  observation  to  the  worker  and  his 
job,  but  detaches  him  from  his  environment  and 
analyzes  his  psychology  as  a  citizen  and  a 
human  being.  As  the  British  labor  imions  are 
more  powerful  and  more  ably  led  than  those  in 
this  country,  the  study  of  the  workers'  mass 
psychology  should  be  of  particular  interest.  — 
Stanley  Cobb. 

Vocational  Selection  fob  Specialized 
Tasks:  A  Study  of  Sei^ective  Tests  fob 
Hollebith-Machine  Opebatives.  Jour.  Ap- 
plied Psychology,  June-Sept.,  1920,  4,  Nos.  2 
and  3,  186-206.  —  A  poor  selective  process  will 
result  in  the  choice  of  many  candidates  who 
will  never  make  good  workers,  and  from  this  it 
follows  that  money  is  spent  unnecessarily  in 
the  trial  and  error  process,  that  more  workers 
are  employed  than  would  be  necessary  with 
proper  selection,  and  that  the  general  tone  of 
the  working  force  is  lowered,  offering  fruitful 
soil  for  dissatisfaction  and  imrest.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  are  two  evils  —  the  hit-or-miss 
selective  plan,  and  the  patent,  or  made-over- 
night "scientific"  method,  which  includes  the 
offers  of  charlatans  who  have  become  very 
numerous  in  the  field  of  personnel  work. 

As  a  sample  of  the  scientific  method  applied 
to  the  evaluation  of  tests,  the  writer  offers  a 
comparative  study  of  the  results  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice examinations  of  candidates  for  Hollerith- 
machine  operatives,  and  the  results  of  nine 
psychological  tests  selected  from  the  Wood- 
worth-Weils  series.  Correlations  of  actual 
ability  in  the  work,  as  measured  by  speed  and 
accuracy,  with  the  score  in  the  psydiological 
tests  and  with  the  marks  obtained  in  the 
Civil  Service  examinations,  were  computed, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  correlation  of  the 
tests  with  ability  was  50  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  correlation  of  the  commission's  marks  with 
abUity.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


A  New  Application  of  Psychology  to  In- 
DUSTBY.  H.  C,  Link.  Jour.  Applied  Psychology, 
June-Sept.,  1920,  4,  Nos.  2  and  8,  244-249. 
—  This  is  a  study  of  a  typical  industrial  prob- 
lem. The  foreman  of  a  group  of  eighty  bullet 
inspectors  said  that  the  rate  of  pay  for  the 
work,  done  as  piece-work,  was  too  low;  the 
time-study  man  said  that  the  rate,  was  a  just 
one.  Investigation  of  the  group  by  means  of 
the  Woodworth- Wells  cancellation  test  and 
group  checking  test,  which  had  shown  high 
correlations  in  previous  examinations  of  in- 
spectors, showed  that  the  bullet  inspectors 
were  poorer  than  any  other  group  of  inspectors 
in  the  processes  tested,  and  that  the  trouble 
was,  therefore,  probably  due  to  the  compara- 
tive inferiority  of  the  group  rather  than  to  the 
rate  of  payment.  With  this  determined,  inci- 
dental causes  of  discouragement  were  looked 
for.  It  was  found  that  dissatisfaction  and  de- 
pression were  caused  by  certain  regulations  in 
regard  to  returning  for  re-inspection  work  in 
which  mistakes  were  found.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  imits  subject  to  return  and  re-inspec- 
tion were  unnecessarily  large,  and  that  the 
custom  of  returning  all  imperfect  work  to  the 
inspector  at  the  close  of  the  day  caused  dis- 
content and  depression,  leaving  the  inspector 
with  work  which  must  be  done  the  following 
day  without  pay.  These  sources  of  trouble 
were  easily  corrected.  Although  such  problems, 
the  writer  maintains,  are  not  psychological 
problems  in  the  strictest  sense,  they  are  broadly 
psychological,  and  they  constitute  an  impor- 
tant part  of  industrial  psychology.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 

The  Place  Industbial  Medicine  Has  in  a 
Labob  Policy.  Otto  Geier,  Factory,  Nov.  1, 
1920,  25,  No.  9,  1416-1417.  —  The  writer  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  managers  lack 
a  carefully  defined  labor  poUcy  although  they 
are  unwilling  to  accept  any  such  policy  as  out- 
lined by  others. 

In  developing  a  labor  poUcy  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  one  who  can  maintain  an  intimate 
contact  with  the  workers.  No  one  is  in  a  better 
position  to  accomplish  this  than  the  plant 
physician.  His  activities  should  include  a 
much  broader  field  than  those  of  pure  medicine. 
Much  of  his  work  should  be  educational.  He 
should  have  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  industrial. relations,  employment 
procedure,  and  the  safety  and  sanitary  require- 
ments of  the  plant  in  which  he  is  employed. 
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The  management  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  doctor  who  can  be  hu^  at  a  nominal 
salary.  It  should  place  itself  in  a  position  to 
pay  adequately  and  to  demand  a  highly  intelli- 
gent type  of  medical  service.  —  C.  H.  Paull. 

Building  a  Better  Force  of  Workers. 
Eugene  S.  Benge.  Factory,  Oct.  15,  1920,  24, , 
No.  8,  1237-1239.  —  This  article  is  an  attempt 
to  show  how  trade  tests  may  be  developed  for 
use  in  employment  departments.  There  are 
four  general  types  of  trade  tests  in  use  at  the 
present  time.  These  are  (1)  the  written  test; 
(2)  the  performance  test  which  involves  the 
doing  of  some  definite  task;  (3)  the  picture  test 
in  which  the  individual  is  asked  to  supply 
something  missing  in  an  illustration;  and  (4) 


the  oral  test  in  which  the  individual  is  asked 
certain  questions  regarding  the  occupation  in- 
volved. In  the  development  of  any  trade  test 
there  are  four  steps:  gathering  of  trade  infor- 
mation; proper  stating  of  questions;  standard- 
ization by  trial  upon  individuals  of  known 
ability;  and  final  revision. 

Material  for  trade  tests  can  be  best  obtained 
from  men  actually  at  work  in  the  trade.  Where 
pictures  are  required  illustrations  from  tech- 
nical or  similar  joiunals  are  often  helpful. 

In  the  standardization  of  tests  those  adopted 
for  final  use  should  be  proved  to  apply  to  the 
particular  class  of  workmen  for  whom  they  are 
intended.  The  writer  gives  a  chart  for  express- 
ing visually  the  values  of  various  tests  as  ap- 
plied to  types  of  workers.  —  C.  H.  Paull. 


INDUSTRIAL  HEALTH  LEGISLATION:    COURT  DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  AND  INSURANCE 


Courts  and  the  Accomplishment  op 
Workers'  Safety.  Schilling.  Zentralbl.  f. 
Gewerbehyg.,  Dec.,  1920, 8,  No.  12, 225-228.  — 
There  is  a  certam  amount  of  complaint  at  the 
failure  to  impose  suitable  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  the  rules  for  industrial  safety.  The 
lack  of  co-operation  of  the  industrial  inspectors 
and  the  prosecuting  attorneys  is  believed  to  be 
partly  responsible.  The  proper  observance  of 
the  existing  laws  and  rules  of  practice  by  these 
officials  would  help.  Some  suggested  new  rules 
of  procedure  for  prosecution  of  cases  and  the 
carrying  out  of  sentences  are  given.  —  E.  L. 
Sevringhaus. 

Objectives  and  Results  in  Legislation 
FOR  THE  Protection  of  Workers.  Koelsch. 
Abstracted  as  follows  from  Deutsch.  med. 
Wchnschr.,  1919,  Vol.  45,  347-349  by  Globig  in 
Hyg.  Rundschau,  May  1,  1920,  30,  No.  9,  283- 
284. —  "Of  the  demands  of  the  Erfurt  pro- 
gram for  the  year  1891  the  author  mentions  as 
obtained  the  eight-hour  normal  working  day, 
the  imbroken  rest  period  of  thirty-six  hours  in 
each  week,  and  the  forbidding  of  the  payment 
in  goods  rather  than  money,  the  truck  system. 
The  age  limit  for  industrial  child  labor  remains 
still  at  13,  not  at  14  as  demanded.  The  forbid- 
ding of  night  work  extends  at  present  only  to 
women  and  children  and  to  bakeries.  Of  the 
further  demand  for  a  supervision  of  all  indus- 
trial pursuits,  up  to  the  present  time  the  mer- 
cantile and  commercial  pursuits  are  excluded. 


In  the  discussion  of  the  demand  of  the  Erfurt 
program  for  a  thorough  industrial  hygiene  the 
author  describes  the  present  expansion  of  the 
industrial  medical  service  and  its  future.  For 
the  training  of  industrial  physicians  he  desires 
more  contact  with  practical  life,  continuation 
courses,  etc."  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Regulations  of  Jan.  27,  1920  of  the  Im- 
perial Minister  of  Labor  for  the  Estab- 
lishment AND  Management  of  Works  for 
the  Preparation  of  Lead  Colors  and  Other 
Lead  Compounds.  Abstracted  as  follows  from 
Reichs-Gesetzbl.,  p.  109,  by  G.  in  Hyg.  Rimd- 
schau,  March  15,  1920,  30,  No.  6,  187-188.  — 
"According  to  No.  11  of  the  Regulations  the 
employer  must  forewarn  employees  who  will 
come  into  contact  with  lead-containing  sub- 
stances as  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  lead  on 
health  and  the  conduct  requii:ed  while  in  con- 
tact with  such  materials.  He  must  give  them 
the  notice  published  by  the  imperial  minister  of 
labor. 

"The  above-mentioned  Lead  Notice,  printed 
in  the  Verqff.  d,  Reichs-Ges.'A,,  1920,  No.  7,  p. 
127,  is  as  follows: 

"  *  Every  one  is  liable  to  the  danger  of  lead 
poisoning  who  in  the  course  of  his  work  comes 
into .  contact  with  lead  or  lead  compoimds 
(except  lead  sulphide),  or  other  lead-containing 
substances.  This  danger  is  the  greater  since 
this  poison  (excepting  sugar  of  lead)  does  not 
reveal  its  presence  to  the  worker  by  either 
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smell  or  taste,  thereby  warning  him  before  it  is 
taken  into  the  body.  Lead  poisoning  usually 
occurs  in  this  wise:  Lead  which  has  remained 
clinging  to  the  hands,  clothing  or  beard  gets 
into  the  mouth  in  small  amounts  during  eating, 
drinking,  or  the  smoking,  snuffing  or  chewing 
of  tobacco,  or  the  dust  is  breathed  during  work. 
The  lead  accumulates  slowly  in  the  body  and 
brings  on  the  poisoning  sooner  or  later,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  the  poison  absorbed  and 
to  the  resistance  of  the  worker.  If  a  blue-gray 
border  (lead-line)  appears  on  the  gums  near 
the  edge  of  the  teeth,  this  is  an  indication  that 
an  appreciable  amount  of  lead  has  already  been 
taken  into  the  body  and  that  an  attack  of  lead 
poisoning  threatens  to  occur.  The  existence  of 
a  lead-Une  should  cause  the  worker  to  be  more 
careful  than  before  to  see  that  he  takes  in  no 
more  lead;  he  still  has  it  in  his  power  to  escape 
an  attack.  Otherwise  there  will  occur  often 
very  soon,  at  times  however  only  after  weeks  or 
months,  the  real  lead  poisoning  which  is  truly 
painful,  lingering,  and  imder  certain  circum- 
stances dangerous  to  Kfe. 

"  'Prevention  of  Lead  Sickness.  —  Lead  poi- 
soning can  be  avoided  with  certainty  by  care 
and  cleanliness.  Especially  are  the  following 
points  to  be  observed:  (1)  As  far  as  possible 
during  work  the  hands  and  working  clothes  are 
to  be  guarded  against  soiling  with  lead,  lead 
compoimds  or  lead-containing  substances.  The 
nails  should  be  kept  closely  cut.  During  work 
smoking,  snuffing,  or  chewing  tobacco  is  to  be 
omitted.  Cigars,  tobacco,  pipes  and  other 
smoking  articles  shall  not  be  carried  into  the 
working  rooms.  (2)  Workers  may  not  eat, 
drink,  or  leave  the  place  of  work  until  they  have 
first  taken  off  their  working  clothes  and  thor- 
oughly washed  their  hands  with  soap  and 
brushes.  The  face  and  especially  the  beard 
deserve  a  careful  cleansing  if  they  have  become 
soiled  during  the  work.  (3)  In  all  lead  work  the 
above  mentioned  work  clothes  are  to  be  worn. 
To  avoid  the  breathing  in  of  lead-containing 
dust,  in  all  work  where  dust  is  formed,  if  the 
dust  is  not  completely  and  immediately  carried 
off  by  suction,  respirators,  damp  sponges  or 
muslin  bands,  which  cover  nose  and  mouth,  are 
to  be  worn.  (4)  The  widely  accepted  belief  that 
the  regular  use  of  certain  drugs  (potassium 
iodide,  sulphur  pills,  (jlauber's  salt  and  other 
cathartics)  or  the  drinking  of  milk  is  sufficient 
protection  against  lead  poisoning  is  not  justi- 
fied. On  the  other  hand  a  certain  value  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a  strong  and  well  nourished  con- 


dition- and  therefore  also  to  the  drinking  of 
milk.  The  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  especiaUy 
of  brandy,  increases  the  danger  of  an  attack  of 
lead  poisoning  and  is  therefore  to  be  shunned. 
(5)  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  gynmasium,  baths, 
etc.,  make  the  body  more  resistant  and  should 
therefore  be  made  use  of  as  much  as  possible. 
.If  a  worker  who  comes  into  contact  with  lead, 
lead  compounds,  or  lead-containing  substances 
is  taken  sick,  in  the  interest  of  himself  and  his 
family  he  should  at  once  consult  a  physician 
and  tell  him  immediately  that  he  comes  in 
contact  with  lead  in  his  work.' 

"In  No.  17  of  the  *  Regulations '  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  investigation  and  supervision  of 
the  condition  of  health  of  lead  workers  is  to  be 
assigned  to  a  physician  approved  and  em- 
powered for  the  purpose  by  the  higher  gov- 
ernment board.  This  authorization  is  to  be 
conferred  only  after  the  physician  has  taken 
oath  to  follow  a  certain  course  of  service  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  imperial  minister  of  labor.  This 
course  of  service  is  described  in  the  same  place 
referred  to  above,  p.  127.  It  contains  in  an 
appendix  a  guide  to  special  methods  of  study 
for  the  confirmation  of  a  case  of  lead  poisoning : 
(1)  hemoglobin  determination;  (2)  search  in 
the  blood  for  stippled  erythrocytes;  (3)  blood 
pressure  determination;  (4)  search  in  the  urine 
for  hematoporphyrin."  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

French  Court  Decisions  Regarding  In- 
capacitibs  from  industrial  accidents.  ab- 
stracted as  follows  from  Jour.  Soci6te  de 
Statistique  de  Paris,  June,  1920,  in  Month. 
Labor  Rev.,  Sept.,  1920,  11,  No.  3,  162.  — 
"The  French  industrial  accident  law  of  April  9, 
1898,  provides  that  a  totally  and  permanently 
injured  person  shall  receive  compensation 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  such  person's  yearly 
earnings,  but  the  law  does  not  indicate  what 
constitutes  a  total  permanent  injury  nor  does  it 
establish  any  basis  for  computing  the  industrial 
incapacity  resulting  from  various  lesions. 

"During  the  twenty  years  the  law  has  been  in 
operation  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  though  not- 
invariably  settling  these  important  questions, 
serve  as  a  criterion. 

"The  burden  of  the  proof  is  on  the  injured 
person;  the  judges  must  estimate  the  effect  of 
the  injury  on  normal  industrial  capwtcity.  Com- 
pensation is  invariably  based  on  the  earnings  of 
the  injured  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The 
probabilities  of  future  increase  in  earnings  and 
aggravated  injuries,  due  to  the  act  of  the  in- 
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jured,  have  not  been  considered.  Total  in- . 
capacity  is  imderstood  as  rendering  the  injured 
person  incapable  not  only  of  performing  his 
usual  work  but  also  any  other  remunerative 
labor.  .  .  .  Permanent  infirmity  resulting 
from  slow  and  prolonged  development  due  to 
normal  and  continued  labor  not  comi)ensable." 
The  determination  of  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion depends  upon  the  effect  of  the  injury  on 
the  injured  person's  industrial  capacity. — 
M-  Dent. 

A  Plea  for  More  Adequate  Compensa- 
tion Rates.  E.  Stewart.  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor 
Statis.,  Month.  Labor  Rev.,  Dec.,  1920,  11, 
No.  6, 1-8.  —  It  is  probably  generally  admitted 
that  compensation,  even  under  the  conditions 
prevaiUng  at  the  time  when  the  laws  were 
t)assed,  has  never  been  adequate.  But  now 
conditions  are  much  worse.  .Even  in  the  most 
liberal  states  the  workman  receives  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  his  wages  as  compensa- 
tion, and  the  total  cost  of  compensation  for  the 
employer  is  a  very  much  smaller  percentage  of 
the  payroll  than  in  1916.  The  trouble  is  caused 
by  the  waiting  time  and  by  the  provision  for 
maximum  compensation. 

The  writer's  main  point  is  that "  if  it  is  agreed 
that  the  statutory  percentage  is  a  fair  division 
of  the  burden  as  between  the  employer  and 
the  employee,  then  the  question  of  the  justice 
of  removing  the  complications  caused  by  the 
weekly  minimum  is  one  that  it  would  seem 
might  be  fair  to  consider."  To  show  how  the 
present  regulations  work,  tables  are  presented 
indicating,  for  the  states  providing  compensa- 
tion, the  relation  of  the  statutory  weekly  com- 
pensation to  the  standard  wages  received  by 
specified  occupations;  the  actual  percentages  df 
wages  received  as  compensation,  for  1920,  by 
specified  occupations;  the  actual  percentages  of 
wages  received  as  compensation  by  structural 
iron  workers  for  specified  years;  and  other 
useful  computations  bearing  on  the  case. 

The  following  statements  are  typical:  Con- 
necticut, which  apparently  in  1920  paid  a  man 
earning  $40  per  week  35  per  cent,  of  his  wages  if 
injured,  owing  to  her  seventeen  day  waiting 
period  did  in  fact  pay  him  but  31.7  per  cent.; 
and  in  the  case  of  Delaware,  where  a  fourteen 
day  waiting  period  obtains,  instead  of  an  ap- 
parent 37.5  per  cent,  we  find  an  actual  29.7  per 
cent.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Systems  of  Medical  Service.  John  W. 
MaweU.    Mod.  Med.,  Dec.,  1920,  2,  No.  12, 


802.  —  The  present  Medical  Aid  Act  of  the 
state  of  Washington  was  passed  in  1917  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  foiind  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
provision  of  cflSicient  treatment '  for  injured 
workmen.  The  separate  board  which  ad- 
ministers the  amendment  has  provided  two 
^systems:  (1)  the  "Contract  System,"  whereby 
"an  employer  may,  with  the  consent  of  51  per 
cent,  of  his  employees,  enter  into  a  contract 
with  a  physician  or  hospital  for  the  care  of  his 
injured  workmen,  this  contract  to  be  approved 
by  the  Medical  Aid  Board  and  the  contractor 
to  receive  90  per  cent,  of  the  money  contrib- 
uted from  such  employer  and  his  employees 
for  medical  aid  as  payment  for  this  service;" 
and  (2)  the  "State's  Plan"  whereby  "all  em- 
ployers  who  see  fit  not  to  contract  pay  all  of 
the  medical  aid  money  into  the  medical  aid 
fimd,  out  of  which  all  surgical,  hospital  and 
other  bills  for  injured  workmen  are  paid,"  and 
the  employee  is  given  free  choice  of  physician 
and  hospital  in  the  first  instance.  The  Medical 
Aid  Act  provides  that  a  physician  and  surgeon 
shall  be  chairman  of  the  board,  and  delegates 
to  him,  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  the 
administration  of  rules  and  regulations,  thus 
enabling  the  board  to  consider  eflBciency  of 
treatment  only;  for  instance,  while  the  man 
has  the  choice  of  his  physician  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  board  can,  if  it  thinks  best,  move  a 
patient  who  is  seriously  injured  to  another 
locaUty  where  he  can  receive  the  best  possible 
treatment  for  his  particular  injury.  This 
provision  allows  the  board  to  take  up  recon- 
structive or  post-operative  work  and  is  the 
greatest  feature  of  the  Medical  Aid  Act  in 
Washington  at  present. — Elizabeth  C.  Putnam. 

Medical  Service  under  the  Massa- 
chusetts Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
Francis  D.  Donoghue.  Mod.  Med.,  Dec,  1920, 
2,  No.  12,  803-805.  —  "From  a  modest  be- 
ginning, the  medical  work  of  the  Massachusetts 
Industrial  Accident  Board  has  greatly  de- 
veloped imtil  its  importance  is  now  second  to 
no  other  provision  of  the  law,  not  excepting 
even  compensation  provisions.  From  a  little 
section  dealing  with  the  furnishing  of  medical 
and  hospital  services  during  the  first  two  weeks 
after  the  injury  only,  the  law  has  been  amended 
until  it  now  takes  in  every  case  of  serious  and 
imusual  injury,  provides  for  reasonable  medical 
and  hospital  treatment  and  medicines  for  the 
full  period  of  hospital  care,  imder  the  wise  and 
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hrwd  mteipretatioo  given  the  *  unusual  case  * 
pi^oyiaion-  of  the  Iftw  by  the  Board,  and  lately 
baa  been  amended  ao  that  the  Board  may, 
whenever  in  its  opinion  such  appurtenances  are 
beneficial,  order  the  insurer  to  furnish  and  pay 
foP  artificial  appUanoes  and  thus  get  the  em- 
ploye^ hack  into  industry  within  the  shortest 
possible  period  of  time,"  The  medical  features 
of  the  law  have  been  given  a  place  among  the 
most  important  sections  of  the  statute,  and 
hftve  been  amended  to  provide  that  hospital 
records,  duly  certified,  and  the  written  report 
of  the  ''impartial  physician"  shall  be  admitted 
as  evidence  before  the  Board. 

The  work  of  the  Medical  Department,  estab- 
lished in  1914,  embraces  the  systematization 
of  the  vast  amount  of  medical  information  re- 
quired imder  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act;  advice  with  reference  to  all  medical  prob- 
lems; the  outlining  of  the  fundamental  medical 
facts  required  to  decide  whether  disputed  cases 
are  covered  by  law;  and  "the  preparation  of 
auoh  cases  impartially  for  hearing,  in  order 
that  provisions  of  the  Act  may  be  made  effec- 
tive speedily  and  with  the  least  possible  cost 
and  annoyance  to  the  parties  at  interest."  It 
furth^  includes  the  selection  and  supervision 
of  the  *'  impartial  examining  physicians."  They 
Are  chosen,  if  possible,  from  a  locaUty  near  the 
employees'  home,  but  in  some  cases  it  becomes 
necessary  for  patients  to  report  for  examina- 
tion to  Boston  or  some  other  large  center. 
'^Jn  all  cases  the  aim  in  selecting  physicians  is 
to  provide  the  man  whose  training  and  ex- 
perience fit  him  to  examine  and  report  expertly, 
i^ecording  to  the  special  features  involved  in  the 
case,  not  only  as  to  the  past  disability  but  as  to 
f utiue  treatment.  When  the  impartial  report  is 
received  at  the  medical  advisor's  oflSice,  the  case 
is  first  read  by  him  to  make  sure  the  report 
covers  the  necessary  points.  Copies  are  then 
sent  to  the  employees,  insiurance  companies, 
and  perhaps  to  other  persons  directly  inter- 
ested, so  that  everyone  has  a  medical  opinion 
whidn  under  the  law  has  the  weight  of  being 
entirely  separated  from  any  direct  interest  in 
behiUf  either  of  the  employee  or  of  the  insur- 
miee  company.  The  impartial  physician  has 
eliminated  the  prof^sional  witness  who  ap- 
p^eared  in  court  for  or  against  the  claimant.  It 
W<is  found  that  in  Massachusetts  malingering 
w^  almeat  unknown  and  that  what  was  needed 
from  the  spedalist  was  his  aid  in  restoring 
f unetion  rather  than  in  determining  whether  or 
not  the  disahflity  existed.   *^The  great  success 


of  the  Accident  Board  has  come  from  the  util- 
ization of  the  best  medical  brains  in  the  com- 
monwealth." The  medical  advisor's  oflBce  gives 
informal  opinions  in  insured  fatal  cases;  in 
cases  where  additional  compensation  for  per- 
manent disabilities  is  in  question;  and  in 
instances  of  disputed  bills.  Many  questions 
are  thus  settled  informally,  although  neither 
side  is  thereby  prevented  from  having  a  formal 
hearing  and  decision. 

One  of  the  difBculties  that  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  faces,  and  one  which  will 
eventually  be  eliminated  by  a  more  careful 
checking  up  of  practitioners  and  hospitals  by 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Registration  in 
Medicine  or  some  other  state  board,  is  the 
decision  in  cases  where  the  employee  has 
chosen  his  own  doctor  or  hospital  and  has 
chosen  unwisely.  But  under  present  conditions, 
"outside  of  a  laW  providing  specifically  for 
complete  medical  and  hospital  care  for  the  full 
period  of  incapacity,  the  Massachusetts  law,  as 
interpreted  by  the  members  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board,  cx>uld  not  be  improved  upon." 
—  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam. 

Workmen's  Compensation,  with  Espbjcial 
Reference  to  Loss  of  Vision.  Frank  AUfori. 
Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Jan.  17,  1920,  74,  No. 
3, 166-168.  —  The  writer  calls  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  considerable  injustice  being  done 
to  employers  in  awarding  compensation  in 
cases  of  eye  injury.  Lack  of  properly  estab- 
lished standards  for  measuring  impairment  of 
vision  leads  not  infrequently  to  damages  being 
allowed  beyond  the  extent  of  the  injury.  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  monocular  traumatic 
cataracts,  compensation  should  be  based  upon 
visual  results  obtained  with  glasses  rather  than 
upon  results  obtained  without  glasses. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  laws  are  unjust  both  to 
the  worker  and  to  the  employer  where  they 
make  the  employer  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
both  eyes  when  one  had  been  lost  at  a  time 
previous  to  employment.  Such  laws  put  an 
undue  burden  upon  the  employer  and  at  the 
same  time  make  the  procuring  of  work  more 
dif&cult  for  individuals  possessing  a  visual 
handicap. 

In  constructing  a  table  for  monocular  visual 
losses  which  might  well  serve  as  a  common 
standard,  the  writer  points  out  that  three 
points  must  be  considered: 

1.  ''What  constitutes  industrial  blindness  in 
one  eye? 
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^,  "What  is  the  maximum  legal  compensa- 
tion for  such  blindness? 

3.  "What  are  fair  and  diminishing  percent- 
ages of  visual  losses  from  maximum  to  mini- 
mum? " 

Taking  the  standard  of  the  Chicago  Ophthal- 
mological  Society  as  being  fair,  the  writer 
concludes  that  vision  worse  than  20/200  con- 
stitutes industrial  blindness.  The  answer  to 
the  second  question  is  at  present  determined 
by  state  laws.  In  Illinois  the  maximum  for 
monocular  blindness  is  $1200. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  is  worked 
out  in  a  table  given  on  page  168.  Varying  per- 
centages of  visual  efficiency  are  given  from 
20/20  to  20/200,  the  range  of  percentages  being 
100  to  10  per  cent.  —  C.  H.'Paull. 

Your  Liability  for  Concurrent  Com- 
pensation. Chesla  C,  Sherlock.  Am.  Ma- 
chmist,  Nov.  25, 1920,  53,  No.  22,  998-1000.  — 
This  article  explains  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion allowable  for  various  degrees  of  injury 
resulting  from  the  same  accident.  Court 
decisions  of  several  states  are  given .  as  ex- 
amples. —  G.  M.  Fair. 

Corrections  versus  Compensation  of 
Physical  Dfj^cts.  R.  I.  Lee  and  L.  T.  Brawn. 
Abstracted  as  follows  from  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc., 
Nov.,  1920,  110,  No.  5,  651  in  Jour.  Am.  Med. 
Assn.,  Jan.  22,  1921,  76,  No.  4,  268.  —  "Lee 
and  Brown  are  not  prepared  to  support  the 
theory  that  many  ailments  of  the  nervous 
system  or  of  the  gastro-intestinal  system  are 
related  to  bad  mechanical  use  of  the  body.  How- 
ever,, they  state  that  there  is  a  frequent  associa- 
tion of  such  symptoms  with  the  mechanical  use 
of  the  body.  Their  investigations  have  shown 
that  albuminuria  of  yoimg  men  which  is  not  a 
true  nephritis  is  associated  almost  exclusively 
with  very  bad  mechanical  use  of  the  body. 
They  believe  that  a  suflScient  case  can  be  made 


out  of  correction  as  against  compensation  on 
the  basis  of  actual  ailments  of  the  back  and 
feet,  generally  conceded  to  be  due  to  faulty  use 
of  the  body  even  without  the  addition  of  pos^ 
sible  symptoms  connected  with  other  orgims. 
Physical  training  can  only  accomplish  what  it  is 
expected  to  accomplish  when  i€  is  baaed  on 
satisfactory  fundamental  principles  and  when 
bodily  mechanics  is  regarded  in  a  similar  fashion 
as  are  the  disturbances  of  any  other  system  <rf 
the  body."  —  M.  C.  Shoriey. 

British  National  Health  Insurance  Acft 
OP  May  20,  1920.  H.  J.  Harris.  U.  S.  Bur. 
Labor  Statis.,  Month.  Labor  Rev.,  Sept.,  1920, 
11,  No.  3,  1-11.  —  In  this  article  tte  author 
points  out  a  number  of  important  changes 
made  by  this  act  "in  the  health  insunmce 
system  described  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review 
for  January,  1920.  Pages  45-59.''  — R.  B. 
Crain. 

Obligatory  Sickness  Insurance.  Borne. 
Revue  d'Hygiene,  April,  1920,  42,  No.  4,  252- 
284.  —  There  are  presented  in  detail  the  legiU 
provisions  in  Switzerland,  England,  Bdgium» 
Germany,  Austria,  and  France  for  itidud- 
ing  certain  specific  occupational  difeeasee  with 
industrial  accidents  for  which  compensation  to 
aflfected  workmen  must  be  paid.  The  author 
endeavors  to  make  clear  that  it  is  impossibk 
to  provide  adequately  by  such  means  for  com*- 
pensation  due  affected  workmen  through  dis* 
ability  which  may  unquestionably  develop 
because  of  conditions  of  employment,  beoause 
in  many  instances  the  disability  canliot  be 
demonstrated  with  necessary  exactness  to  be 
due  to  conditions  of  employment.  He  believes 
that  only  with  compulsory  health  insurance 
can  these  doubtful  cases  receive  the  proper 
compensation,  and  presents  briefly  a  proposed 
law  already  brought  before  the  Chamber.  — 
Wade  Wright. 


REHABILITATION  OF  DISABLED  EMPLOYEES 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  op  Persons 
Disabled  in  Industry  or  Otherwise.  Voc. 
Sunmiary,  Aug.,  1920,  3,  No.  4,  49-51. —An 
act  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President  on  June  2,  1920  provides  for  the 
promotion  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  per- 
sons disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise,  and  their 
return  to  civil  employment.   It  is  very  difficult 


to  obtain  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  such  cases  occurring  annually  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  number  is  probably  not 
less  than  100,000,  and  200,000  may  not  be  too 
high  an  estimate.  The  annual  yield  does  not, 
of  course,  indicate  the  total  number  of  cases 
accumulated  abeady,  and  perhaps  600,000  are 
now  living  who  are  more  or  less  handicapped 
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because  of  industrial  accidents;  to  this  must 
be  added  the  great  number  of  injured  persons 
not  properly  classified  as^  belonging  to  the  in- 
dustrially injured. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation.  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $750,t)00  for  the.  year  192(M921,  and 
$100,000'  a  year  for  the  three  following  years. 
To  benefit  imder  the  act  the  several  states  must 
match  this  expenditiu^,  and  acceptance  of  the 
federal  act  by  any  state  makes  the  state  re- 
sponsible for  the  maiiitenance  and  supervision 
of  such  rehabilitation  courses  as  may  be  pro- 
vided out  of  the  joint  federal  and  state  fund. 
The  states  will  be  obliged  to  maintain  organiza- 
tions capable  of  performing  such  services  as 
keeping  a  list  of  persons  eligible  to  rehabilita- 
tion aid,  imparting  accurate  information  to 
prospective  beneficiaries,  determining  eUgi- 
bility  for  rehabilitation  and  training,  system- 
atic personal  advisement  of  these  prospective 
beneficiaries,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  who 
accept  training,  continuous  advisement  and 
supervision  during  the  whole  period  of  training 
and  placement.  Co-ordination  can  advanta- 
geously be  arranged  with  state  boards  for 
vocational  education  and  other  state  agencies, 
and  this  is  especiaUy  true  of  the  agency  in  every 
state  which  has  charge  of  the  administration 
of  the  workmen's  compensation  act.  The  first 
and  greatest  need  is  pubUcity;  this  will  be  the 
best  basis  for  the  individual  case  work  that  is  to 
come.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Bill  Proposed  fob  Co-operation  by  all 
States  undeb  the  New  Federal  Law  for 
THE  Rehabilitation  of  Industrial  Cripples. 
Frederick  MacKenzie.  Am.  Labor  Legis.  Rev., 
Dec.,  1920,  10,  No.  4,  246-249.  -^  On  June  2, 
1920,  "an  act  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled  in 
industry  or  otherwise  and  their  return  to  civil 
employment"  was  passed  by  Congress.  The 
act  authorizes  the  federal  board  to  allot  certain 
sums  to  the  states,  "in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, on  condition  that  each  state  appropriate 
an  equal  amoimt  for  vocational  rehabilitation." 
To  qualify  for  this  allotment  and  "bring  to 
complete  success  this  enlightened  development 
of  workmen's  compensation  ,  .  .  each  state 
must  accept  this  act,  empower  its  state  board 
for  vocational  education  to  co-operate  with  the 
federal  board,  arrange  for  co-operation  between 
its  state  board  and  its  workmen's  compensation 


commission,  provide  for  courses  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  appoint  the  state  treasurer 
as  custodian  of  funds.  Each  state  board  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  must  submit  its  plans 
to  the  federal  board  for  approval,  open  its 
courses  to  disabled  federal  employees  and  re- 
port annually,"  Five  states  (New  York, 
Georgia,  New  Jersey,  Nevada  and  North 
Carolina)  have  already  accepted  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  In  addition  nine  states  (California, 
nUnois,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Nevada, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Virginia)  have  taken  advanced  steps  for  re- 
habilitation of  industrial  cripples,  although  they 
have  not  specifically  accepted  the  federal  law. 
Through  a  special  provision  allowing  the 
governor  of  the  state  to  accept  the  plan  tem- 
porarily in  case  his  legislature  did  not  meet 
before  Dec.  31,  1920,.  it  is  now  in  force  in 
twenty  states  (Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas 
Delaware,  Indiana,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia). 

"The  present  urgent  need  is  the  passage  of  a 
bill  by  every  state  to  make  possible  at  once  full 
co-operation  with  the  national  government." 
The  complete  text  of  a  tentative  draft  of  such  a 
bill,  prepared  by  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  and  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  is  given  in  this  article 
as  an  aid  to  prompt  legislative  action.  —  Eliza- 
beth C.  Putnam. 

Rehabilitation  op  the  Tuberculous  in 
District  12.  i.  W,  Bardett.  Voc.  Summary, 
Nov.,  1920,  3,  No.  7, 101-102.  —  An  account  of 
the  vocational  training  of  tuberculous  patients 
through  the  Federal  Board  in  District  12.  A 
training  in  vocational  and  general  subjects  is 
given  while  still  in  the  hospital.  The  factors 
involved  in  this  training  are:  (1)  the  selection 
of  a  training  center;  and  (2)  close  and  constant 
supervision.  The  most  diflBcult  problem  in  re- 
habilitating the  tuberculous  is  the  actual  em- 
ployment, which  must  always  be  accompanied 
by  the  strain  of  competition.  FinaUy  the 
author  points  out  that  vocational  training  in 
the  convalescent  stage  occupies  the  mind  and 
speeds  recovery;  that  proper  training  converts 
the  trainee  into  a  self-sustaining  citizen;  and 
that  the  welfare  of  the  tuberculous  is  of  na- 
tional concern,  demanding  hospital  care,  voca- 
tional training  and  employment.  — L.  A.  Shaw. 
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GENERAL 


Relation  of  Industrial  Medicine  to 
Public  Health.  R.  T.  Legge.  Am.  Jour.  Pub. 
Health,  Jan.,  1921,  11,  No.  1,  62-64.  — The 
degenerative  diseases  are  the  cause  of  much  un- 
necessary illness  and  early  demise,  and,  in  so  far 
as  many  of  these  conditions  are  the  result  of 
labor,  with  its  industrial  fatigue  and  strain,  and 
the  environmental  surroundings  of  the  worker, 
it  behooves  the  public  health  official  to  interest 
himself  in  industrial  hygiene.  The  modern  in- 
dustrial physician  must  be  not  only  an  epide- 
miologist but  a  hygienist.  While  the  work  of 
large  plants  may  be  cared  for  by  their  own  in- 
dustrial physicians  yet  there  are  many  smaller 
plants,  labor  camps,  and  mines  without  proper 
health  supervision,  making  a  "no  man's  land" 
which  should  be  cared  for  by  bureaus  of  indus- 
trial hygiene  in  federal,  state  and  mimicipal 
boards  of  health  in  charge  of  specially  trained 
experts.  The  public  health  profession  has  not 
adequately  met  its  responsibilities  unless  this  is 
generally  recognized  and  provided  for.  —  H.  F. 
Smyth. 


The  Future  of  Industrial  Medicine  as  a 
Labor  Policy.  Otto  P,  Geier.  Mod.  Med., 
Dec,  1920,  2,  No.  12,  794-796.  —  Looming 
large  in  the  universal  unrest  and  disorder  which 
are  shaking  all  nations  as  never  before,  is  an  in- 
dustrial strife  of  proportions  beyond  imagina- 
tion. Not  only  is  the  industrial  output  fatally 
low  at  the  very  moment  when  mass  production 
is  most  needed,  but  the  disorganized  character 
of  industrial  life  pulsating  throughout  the  com- 
mimity  makes  for  an  unhappy,  restricted  exist- 
ence and  for  bad  citizenship. 

In  no  phase  of  the  world's  disorder  is  it  more 
true  than  in  industry  that  peace  and  progress 
will  not  come  from  the  old-time  poUcies  and 
diplomacies,  but  from  individual  right  thinking  • 
and  doing.  The  old  labor  policy,  which  too 
often  consisted  only  in  a  blind  prejudice  against 
organized  labor  and  was  more  properly  u  lack  of 
labor  policy,  is  helpless  in  meeting  the  present 
conditions.  A  new  policy  —  a  thoughtful  con- 
clusion based  on  all  the  basic  principles  of  social 
and  economic  justice  that  enter  into  wage  con- 
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ditions,  necessarily  tempered  by  the  varying 
attitudes  of  the  employer  and  employees  — 
must  be  formed.  Recognizing  that  while  much 
may  be  learned  through  broad  reading  and 
from  the  practical  results  of  other  researchers 
after  similar  truths,  the  greatest  wisdom  will  be 
gained  through  genuine,  human  relations  be- 
tween management  and  workmen,  many  leaders 
in  industry  are  establishing  personal  service,  or 
"human  relations"  departments.  Here  is  the 
great  opf)ortunity  for  the  industrial  physician. 
All  better  understanding  is  most  successfully 
based  upon  the  better  physical  and  mental 
health  of  individual  workers;  and,  furthermore, 
the  relation  between  physicianr  and  patient  is 
that  most  desired  in  personal  service  depart- 
ments—  simple,  direct  and  natural,  with  no 
suggestion  of  paternalism.  Thousands  of  con- 
tacts are  made  each  year  through  the  medical 
department;  and  the  physician  who  has  the 
support  of  the  management,  a  knowledge  of  the 
safety  and  sanitary  requirements  of  the  plant, 
and  a  broad  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
industrial  relations,  has  it  in  his  power  to  make 
a  marked  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  ' 
industrial  difficulties  and  thus  of  the  world-wide 
disorganization  of  today.  —  Elizabeth  C.  Put- 
nam. 

Types  of  Physicians  Contracting  with 
Industry.  Otto  P.  Geier,  Ed.  Mod.  Med., 
Dec.,  1920,  2,  No.  12,  793.  —  In  the  discussion 
of  a  recent  committee  ref)ort  concerning  in- 
dustrial medicine  as  a  specialty  made  to  the 
Cincinnati  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  defini- 
tion, scope  and  results  of  industrial  medicine 
were  brought  up  as  preliminary  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  types  of  industrial  medical  practi- 
tioners. Industrial  medicine  embrace^  not  only 
the  care  of  injured  and  sick  employees  as  the 
need  may  arise,  but  the  securing  of  clean  work- 
ing conditions,  of  state  compensation  and  sick- 
ness insurance,  the  mechanical  safeguarding  of 
machinery,  physical  examination  at  the  time  of 
employment  and  later,  and  the  education  of  tte 
worker  in  safe  mechanical  processes,  in  hygiene, 
in  the  avoidance  of  quacks  and  the  wide  use  of 
the  physician  and  dentist  for  himself  and  his 
family.  The  true  industrial  physician,  there- 
fore, is  not  one  who,  in  the  course  of  private 
practice,  cares  for  the  victims  of  industrial  ac- 
cident; is  not  one  who  gives  a  certain  time  to 
work  within  the  pftint  while  keeping  his  chief 
interests  outside;  is  not  even  one  who  agrees  to 
give  some  supervision  to  the  sanitation  of  sev- 


eral factories  and  to  give  medical  or  surgical 
attention  when  asked.  He  is,  rather,  one  who 
gives  up  private  practice  to  enter  industry  for 
the  purf)ose  of  using  his  knowledge  of  medicine, 
surgery,  hygiene,  safety,  economics  and  psy- 
chology to  serve  the  worker  and  the  manage- 
ment. He  will  bring  all  his  specialized  science 
to  bear  uf)on  unhealthy  working  and  living  con- 
ditions, and  unhealthy  attitudes  of  mind  to- 
ward the  job  and  society,  and  will  thereby 
increase  individual  and  community  health, 
wealth,  and  happiness. — Elizabeth  C.  Putnam. 

Welfare  in  Factories  and  Workshops. 
A,  M,  Anderson.  Great  Britain  Ann.  Rep. 
Chief  Inspect.  Factories  and  Workshops  for  the 
Year  1919,  73-82.  —  Rules  were  made  in  1919 
for  examining  fruit  preserving  works,  oil  cake 
mills,  laundries,  gut  scraping,  manufacture  of 
hollow  ware,  galvanizing,  and  herring  pickling 
works-  Inspectors  ref)ort  good  progress  in  se- 
curing legally  or  voluntarily  improved  condi* 
tions. 

Volimtary  messrooms,  canteens,  lavatories, 
cloakrooms,  and  lunchrooms  were  found  in 
many  factories  in  Sheffield;  such,  over  the  king- 
dom, "get  the  pick  of  the  labour  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood." In  practically  all  new  factories 
most  of  these  things  are  provided  for,  but  in 
older  factories  where  room  is  scarcely  available 
progress  must  be  slow  unless  compulsion  is 
brought  to  bear.  Slowness  in  these  things  is 
greater  in  cotton  than  in  woolen  manufactures. 
In  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  districts  and 
in  the  metal  industries  in  the  Midlands,  "there 
is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  practically  no 
welfare  work."  In  glass  works,  bichromate,  fruit 
preserving,  and  oil  cake  works,  requirements  are 
well  in  progress. 

Drinking  Water.  —  Here  the  order  of  1917  is 
giving  the  results  anticipated. 

Canteen  and  Messroom.  —  Advance  is  tardy 
in  this  branch  of  welfare  work  but  there  are 
many  exceptions.  Canteen  service  is  best  in 
engineering,  wire  making,  iron  founding,  gas 
works,  india  rubber  works  and  woolen  mills. 
Messroom  service  is  best  in  paper  making,  box 
and  stationery,  drugs  and  ink  making,  brewing 
and  beer  bottling,  job  dyeing  and  rag  sorting, 
and  excellent  development  appears  in  clothing 
factories  in  the  Northwest  Division  and  North 
London.  "Since  the  institution  of  this  canteen, 
fainting  attacks  which  used  to  vary  from  two  to 
ten  a  day  have  fallen  to  about  one  a  week."  A 
separate  canteen  is  maintained  for  men.    Con- 
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ditions  are  as  yet  less  favorable  in  many  work- 
shops in  London  and  in  city  factories.  In 
Ireland  progressive  firms  are  arranging  mess- 
rooms  and  the  spirit  is  encouraging. 

Protective  Clothing,  Conveniences.  —  Regula- 
tions require  protective  clothing  when  material 
such  as  potassium  bichromate  is  handled,  or 
when  the  work  itself  is  hot  or  dirty. 

In  Scotland  the  requirements  of  the  welfare 
order  in  regard  to  women  are  being  carried  out, 
eq)ecially  in  glass  works.  In  fruit  preserving 
and  laundries  advance  is  variable  but  progres- 
sive. 

Seats,  —  Seats  are  supplied  by  various  pros- 
perous industries  and  are  f oimd  to  conserve  the 
powers  of  the  employees.  In  the  Northeast 
Division  nearly  everyone  in  a  cotton  spinning 
mill  had  a  comfortable  seat  and  the  women 
could  watch  their  machines  better  when  seated. 
In  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  a  majority  of  mills 
had  no  seats. 

Volunteer  '  Welfare  in  Shale  Oil  Works,  — 
Rules  have  been  observed  in  Scottish  shale 
works  during  the  past  year  protecting  workmen 
from  spent  shale  dust  and  fumes;  for  shelters, 
protective  clothing  and  spray  baths;  periodical 
medical  examination,  first  aid  and  ambulance, 
and  si>ecial  treatment  of  skin  affections,  with 
gratifying  results.  Masks  are  provided  when 
the  atmosphere  is  p>oisonous. 

Welfare  in  the  Fish  Curing  Industry,  —  The 
special  hardship  of  this  work  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  welfare  workers  for  many  years  before 
the  .war.  This  seasonal  trade  is  Carried  on 
by  women  in  October  and  November  on  the 
beaches  in  sheds  with  three  sides  open  to  the 
weather.    Housing  was  inadequate  and  many 


workers,  after  hours  of  standing  at  the  farlanes, 
had  long  distances  to  go  for  lodgings  and  food. 
Many  suflFered  from  salt  sores,  due  to  salt  en- 
tering the  cuts  made  by  knives  in  gutting  fish. 
The  inspectors  all  reported  need  for  mess  and 
rest  rooms,  first-aid  stations,  cloak  and  wash- 
rooms. The  worst  conditions  were  at  Yarmouth" 
and  at  Lowestoft.  —  F.  Fremont-Smith. 


The  Long  Day:  Does  It  Pay?  Ed.  Am. 
Labor  Legis.  Rev.,  Dec.,  1920,  10,  No.  4,  264- 
272.  —  The  considerations  of  leisure  for  citizen- 
ship, for  recreation,  and  for  home  life  and 
protection  against  strain  should  be  the  funda- 
mentals for  determining  hours  of  labor.  Long 
hours,  though  popularly  supposed  to  be  elim- 
inated, are  still  very  real  in  the  steel  industry. 

The  three  conventional  objections  urged 
against  the  shorter  shift  are:  (1)  The  company 
cannot  afford  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
been  proved  invariably  true  that,  when  the 
transfer  has  been  made  thoughtfully  and  scien- 
tifically, it  not  only  does  not  cost  more,  but  it 
actually  pays.  (2)  The  men  do  not  want  it. 
This  is  true  if  it  means  cut  wages,  but  expe- 
rience proves  that  wages  are  not  decreased  but 
often  increased  because  of  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  worker.  (3)  It  will  open  wider  the 
door  to  foreign  competition.  The  contrary  is 
true  because  the  efficiency  of  the  highly  paid, 
scientifically  trained  American  workman  is  so 
much  greater  that  "fear  of  foreign  competition 
has  been  reduced  or  even  cut  out  entirely  in  this 
country  in  factories  under  a  careful  reorganiza- 
tion, a  feature  of  which  was  the  shorter  shift." 
—  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam. 


POISONOUS  HAZARDS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS:   GASES, 
CHEMICALS,  ETC. 


Electrocardiographic  Studies  in  Acute 
Poisonings.  E.  Schott,  Arch,  f .  exper.  Path.  u. 
Pharmakol.,  Sept.  24,  1920,  87,  No.  5,  21.  — 
The  author  gives  the  graphic  records  and  pro- 
tocols of  a  number  of  experiments  upon  frogs, 
guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits,  given  large  doses  of 
various  poisons,  sodium  salicylate,  benzol, 
tetrachlormethane,  ethyl  chloride,  chloroform, 
ether  and  alcohol.  These  substances,  which  are 
of  course  encountered  in  many  technical  proc- 
esses, each  produce  a  more  or  less  characteristic 
alteration  in  the  form  of  the  electrocardiogram, 


which  Schott  believes  might  be  of  diagnostic 
value  clinically.  —  T.  J.  Putnam. 

Toxic  Effects  of  Carbon  Monoxid.  W,  H. 
Wilmer,  Am.  Jour.  Ophth.,  Feb.,  1921,  4, 
No.  2,  7S-90.  —  The  bulk  of  this  article  is  de- 
voted to  a  description  of  the  experiences  of  a 
family  in  a  "haunted  house."  The  odor  of  gas 
was  often  noticed  and  on  investigation  a  leaky 
furnace  was  found.  The  symptoms,  chiefly 
auditory  and  visual  hallucinations,  were  attrib- 
uted to  carbon  monoxide  intoxication.  A  case 
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of  optic  neuritis,  found  in  a  member  of  this 
family  four  years  after  leaving  the  house,  was 
considered  by  the  writer  to  be  due  to  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning.  —  H.  S.  Forbes. 

Asphyxiation  in  Garages.  N.  Y.  Dept. 
tabor.  Special  Bull.  No.  101,  Dec.,  19«0,.  pp. 
23.  —  This  report  is  based  chiefly  on  an  inspec- 
tion of  1,308  garages  and  auto-repair  shops  in 
New  York  State.  One  hundred  and  thirteen 
cases  of  asphyxiation  (degree  not  stated)  were 
found  within  two  years.  All  but  twelve  of  these 
occurred  outside  of  New  York  City,  indicating 
the  greater  danger  in  smaller  garages  where 
men  may  be  working  singly. 

The  concentration  of  carbon  monoxide,  the 
chief  poisonous  constituent  of  exhaust  gas,  is 
given  as  0.05  per  cent,  to  cause  headache,  and 
0.2  per  cent,  to  be  very  dangerous.  These 
figures  are  quoted  from  Haldane.  In  consider- 
ing the  question  of  chronic  exhaust  gas  poisoning 
no  mention  is  made  of  benzol  being  a  p>ossible 
important  factor.  Better  garage  ventilation  is 
urged.  Only  thirty-six  garages  of  the  1,308  had 
the  better  type  of  ventilation  by  tube  from  the 
exhaust  pipe  heading  directly  out  of  doors.  — 
H.  S.  Forbes. 

The  Spinal  Fluid  in  Carbon  Monoxide 
Poisoning.  Legry  and  Lermoyez,  Abstracted 
as  follows  frona  Presse  m6d.,  Nov.  13,  1920,  28, 
p.  816,  in  II  Lavoro,  Dec.  31,  1920,  ll,  No.  8, 
238.  —  Lumbar  puncture  made  undei*  certain 
conditions  affords  a  valuable  ^aid  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning.  The  fluid 
comes  out  under  increased  pressure,  is  clear, 
with  a  slight  sediment  of  red  blood  cells  and  of 
leukocytes,  two-thirds  of  which  are  polynu- 
dears  and  one-third  mononuclears.  This  cyto- 
logic meningeal  reaction  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
congestive  and  hemorrhagic  process  in  the 
cortex.  —  Alice  Hamilton. 

Extensive  Intravital  Clotting  in  Illu- 
minating-Gas Poisoning.  E,  Hedinger.  Vrtl- 
jschr.  f.  gerichtl.  Med.,  April,  1920,  59,  series  3, 
No.  2, 177-181.  —  In  cleaning  a  plugged  pipe  at 
a  gas  plant,  a  45-year  old  workman  was  forced 
to  breathe  an  unusual  amount  of  illuminating 
gas,  so  that  in  the  afternoon  he  complained  of  a 
queer  taste  in  his  mouth  and  had  no  appetite. 
At  3  o'clock  the  next  morning  he  awoke  and 
complained  of  nausea,  and  fell  flat  on  the  floor 
when  he  got  out  of  bed.  He  managed  to  get 
back  to  bed  again,  however.    About  three  hours 


later  he  had  a  free  movement  of  the  bowels  and 
felt  better,  but  soon  after  he  suddenly  fell  dead. 

The  autopsy  was  held  at  4  p.m.,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

Macroscopic  Findings.  —  Well-marked  death 
rigor;  skin  a  striking  bright  red;  no  edema;  ex- 
treme varicosity  of  both  long  saphenous  veins, 
especially  above  the  knees;  heart  large  and 
flabby  (weight,  370  gm.).  In  the  right  heart  a 
large  dark  red  clot  with  a  dull  surface,  which 
was  continued  into  the  chief  branch  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  The  same  kind  of  dot  was 
found  in  the  small  limg  arteries,  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  and  both  interior  and  exterior  com- 
mon iliacs.  The  femoral  veins  and  the  varicose 
saphenous  veins  were  full  of  bright  red  blood; 
the  lungs  were  very  hyperemic,  and  scattered 
throughout  them  were  dark  red  wedge-shaped 
thrombi,  measuring  1  to  3  cm.  The  pleura  was 
smooth  and  shining  over  these  spots.  The  brain 
and  other  organs  showed  simple  hyperemia. 
Carbon  monoxide  was  present  in  the  blood. 

Microscopic  Findings.  —  In  the  region  of  the 
lung  infarcts  there  was  extensive  invasion  of  the 
meshwork  with  crenated  red  blood  corpuscles. 
The  alveolar  septa  and  epithelium  still  showed 
good  nuclear  staining.  The  vessels  nearby  were 
packed  full  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  with  some 
fibrin  and  white  blood  corpuscles.  The  large 
thrombi  in  the  lung  arteries  and  in  the  inferior 
vena  cava  consisted  almost  entirely  of  "many  red 
blood  corpuscles  with  a  little  fibrin,  sliggesting  a 
postmortem  clot.  The  long  saphenous  vein 
showed  thi<5kening  of  the  intima  in  spots,  wijh  a 
rather  sharp  interruption  of  the  elastic  intima, 
but  without  infiltration.  The  other  organs 
showed  simple  hyperemia. 

It  is  well  known  that  small  thrombi  can  be 
formed  in  carbon  monoxide  poisoning,  al- 
though in  acute  illuminating  gas  p>oisoning  the 
bright  red  blood  is  usually  fluid  for  a  long  time. 
In  this  case  the  author  thinks  that  the  extensive 
clotting  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  predispos- 
ing condition  which  was  present  in  the  varicose 
veins.  The  small  amount  of  thrombosis  present 
was  tremendously  accelerated  by  the  carbon 
monoxide,  so  that  large  enough  emboli  were 
sent  off  to  cause  death.  —  H.  G.  Noyes. 

Acute  Poisoning  from  Nitrous  Fumes. 
F.  Jacoidet.  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Paris 
m6d.,  Nov.  20,  1920,  10,  No.  47,  369,  in  Jour. 
Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Jan.  8, 1921,  76,  No.  2, 144.  — 
"The  plumber  had  been  repairing  a  ventilator 
opening  into  the  *  lead  rooms '  of  a  chemical 
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fertilizer  factory,  and  was  exposed  to  the  nitrous 
fumes  for  several  minutes.  He  felt  a  general 
malaise  dtu'ing  the  afternoon,  and  at  night  de- 
veloped a  distressing  spasmodic  cough.  By  the 
next  morning  the  dyspnea  was  extreme,  all 
the  symptoms  suggesting  suffocating  capillary 
bronchitis.  Wet  cups  were  applied  and  spartein 
and  camphorated  oil  injected  without  relief. 
Venesection  improved  conditions  a  little  but  the 
condition  grew  progressively  worse,  with  sub- 
coma,  progressive  asphyxia  and  asystoly,  the 
condition  desperate  by  the  thirty-sixth  hour. 
Then  subcutaneous  injection  of  oxygen  through 
a  serum  needle  induct  slight  progressive  im- 
provement. In  forty-eight  hours  more  than  80 
liters  of  oxygen  were  thus  injfected,  forming  an 
emphysema  over  the  entire  body  to  the  base  of 
the  chest,  and  the  man  rapidly  recovered.  In 
Pic  and  Durand's  case  the  man  wists  in  complete 
coma  but  recovered  after  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  180  liters  of  oxygen  the  first  day,  to  a 
total  of  230  liters  in  forty-eight  hours.  The 
diffusion  and  absorption  of  the  oxygen  are  pro- 
moted by  light  massage;  the  absorption  pro- 
ceeds the  more  rapidly  the  more  avid  the  tissues 
for  oxygen.  Jacoulet  knows  of  only  four  at- 
tempts to  inject  oxygen  by  the  vein,  and  urges^ 
that  for  the  present  it  is  better  to  keep  to  the 
subcutaneous  route.  This  has  proved  its  harm- 
lessness,  and  these  cases  demonstrate  its 
efficacy."  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 

Perforations  of  the  Nasal  Septum  Due 
TO  Inhalation  of  Arsenous  Oxid.  L,  G.  Dun- 
lap.  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Feb.  26,  1921,  76, 
No.  9,  568.  —  The  author  concludes  with  the 
following  summary: 

"1.  Arsenous  oxid  is  a  valuable  by-product 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  copper  ore  smelting, 
and  many  workers  come  into  contact  with  tons 
of  the  pure  product. 

''2.  Arsenous  oxid  causes  a  characteristic 
septal  perforation  and  associated  pathologic 
condition  of  the  skin,  throat  and  eyes. 

"3.  Treatment  consbts  of:  (a)  resection  of 
cartilage,  producing  mucosa  to  mucosa  approxi- 
mation, or,  in  smaller  perforations,  (6)  plastic 
operation  or  (c)  a  mechanical  obturator  to  re- 
lieve the  objectionable  crusting."  —  C.  K. 
Drinker. 

Question  of  the  Resistance  of  Various 
Animals  to  Arsenic.  M.  WiUberg.  Ab- 
stracted as  follows  from  Sitzb.  Naturf.  Ges. 
Univ.  Dorpat.,  1919,  22, 42-88;  Zentr.  Biochem. 


Biophys.,  21,  288,  by  H.  S.  Paine  in  Chem. 
Abstr.,  Dec.  10, 1920, 14,  No.  23, 3724-3725.  — 
"Large  doses  of  AS2O8,  when  administered  per  os 
to  dogs,  caused  vomiting  with  consequent  elim- 
ination of  the  greater  part  of  the  poison.  Dogs 
showed  equal  resistance  to  subcutaneous  and 
internal  administration  of  KsAsOs;  doses  ex- 
ceeding 0.007  gm.  per  kilogram  of  body  weight 
caused  death.  Extensive  necrosiis  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  and  skin  around  the  site  of 
injection  was  invariably  observed  when  K3ASO3 
was  subcutaneously  injected.  The  skin  of  the 
dog  showed  pronoimced  sensitiveness  to  As  as 
compared  with  the  skin  of  other  experimental 
animals;  the  skin  of  cats  showed  similar  sensi- 
tiveness. The  limiting  dose  of  KsAsOs  for  rab- 
bits was  0.009-0.01  gm.;  0.016  gm.  of  AS2O3 
caused  death.  In  general,  when  administered  in 
double  amoimt,  AS2O8  killed  them  only  about 
half  as  rapidly  as  KsAsOj.  AS2O8  is  capable  of 
causing  miscarriage.  Hares  showed  less  resist- 
ance than  rabbits  to  subcutaneous  injection  of 
KsAsOs.  Of  all  mammals  studied,  mice  showed 
the  greatest  relative  resistance  to  subcutaneous 
injection  of  KsAsOa.  Guinea  pigs  easily  with- 
stood repeated  subcutaneous  injection  of 
ICsAsOs  in  doses  of  0.003-0.009  gm.  per  kilo- 
gram; a  single  dose  of  0.01-0.012  gm.  caused 
death.  Hens  showed  varying  behavior,  but  all 
succumbed  with  gastroenteritis  when  0.06- 
0.15  gm.  of  AS2O8  was  administered  per  08\  mel- 
anosb  of  the  comb  always  occurred.  Pigeons 
tolerated  1.786  gm.  of  AS2O8  per  kilogram  of 
body  weight,  inasmuch  as  the  poison  was  elim- 
inated by  vomiting;  they  were  sensitive  to  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  KaAsOa.  In  the  case  of 
snakes,  administration  of  0.019  gm.  per  kilo- 
gram caused  death. 

Is  THE  Industrial  Disease  of  Briquette 
Makers  Chronic  Arsenical  Poisoning? 
Burkhardt.  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,.  Dec., 
1920,  8,  No.  12,  220.  —  This  is  a  criticism  and 
refutation  of  the  article  by  Bayet  and  Slosse 
which  was  abstracted  in  this  Journal,  1919, 
Vol.  I,  p.  66.  The  Belgian  authors  maintain 
that  the  skin  lesions  of  briquette  workers  are 
caused  by  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  coal 
used  for  briquette  manufacture,  and  back  up 
their  assertion  by  presenting  analyses  of  coal, 
coal  dust,  hair,  blood,  and  urine  of  workmen, 
all  f)ositive  for  arsenic.  They  also  insist  that  all 
workmen  engaged  in  industries  which  work  up 
anthracite  coal  or  its  by-products  are  exposed 
to  arsenical  poisoning,  for  they  claim  to  have 
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found  it  in  the  dust  in  illuminating  gas  plants, 
in  the  tar  and  piurification  residue  of  the  same 
plants,  and  finally  in  the  hair  and  blood  of  the 
workmen. 

Burkhardt  believes  that  publications  of  this 
kind  are  likely  to  cause  widespread  alarm,  and 
should  be  subjected  to  close  scrutiny.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  how  significant  is  the  discovery 
of  arsenic  in  briquette  and  gas  factories  and  in 
the  hair  and  blood  of  workmen,  because  no 
statement  is  made  as  to  the  quantity  of  arsenic 
found.  The  method  of  reporting  positive  find- 
ings in  percentages  is  misleading  when  we  see 
that  arsenic  was  foimd  in  the  hair  of  60  per 
cent,  of  the  workmen,  and  then  discover  that 
that  means  three  out  of  five.  The  description 
ot  the  skin  lesions  in  these  cases  corresf)onds 
with  the  typical  industrial  disease  of  briquette 
workers  as  it  has  been  known  for  many  years, 
but  is  not  characteristic  of  arsenical  poisoning. 
The  skin  lesions  of  arsenic  smelters  are  not 
nearly  so  widespread  as  those  of  briquette 
workers,  and  are  characterized  by  pustules  and 
ulcers,,  not  by  warts  and  keratomata  with  a 
tendency  to  carcinomatous  degeneration.  The 
author  quotes  K.  B.  Lehmann  to  the  effect 
that  contact  with  chemicals  containing  small 
quantities  of  arsenic  is  not  particularly  dan- 
gerous, as  is  seen  among  Dutch  and  Belgian 
workmen  handUng  zinc  white  with  0.4  per 
cent,  arsenic  for  many  years  without  trouble. 
Koelsch  of  Bavaria  has,  during  ten  years'  time, 
seen  very  few  industrial  diseases  caused  by 
arsenic  and  its  solid  compounds.  This  is  in 
great  contrast  to  the  enormous  incidence  of  so- 
called  arsenical  p>oisoning  found  by  Bayet  and 
Slosse  which  affected  the  majority  of  the  work- 
men and  caused  epithehoma  in  no  less  than  30 
per  cent.  Their  theory  as  to  the  causation  is 
untenable,  and  the  real  agent  is  to  be  sought  in 
some  organic  compound,  probably  similar  to 
the  compounds  which  cause  bladder  tumors  in 
aniline  workers.  —  A.  Hamilton. 

Industrial  Trinitrotoluene  Poisoning. 
C.  Rubino,  Abstracted  as  follows  from  La  Ri- 
forma  Medica,  Dec.  4,  1920,  36,  No.  49,  1121, 
in  n  Lavoro,  Dec.  31,  1920, 11,  No.  8,  234-238. 
—  The  experience  during  the. war  in  Italian 
mimition  plants  with  regard  to  T.N.T.  poison- 
ing was  far  more  favorable  than  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  author 
made  a  thorough  examination  of  ninety-nine 
persons  who  had  worked  with  T.N.T.  from  four 
days  to  thirty-four  months.    There  was  no 


alcoholism  among  these  people,  which  explains 
perhaps  why  there  was  no  serious  poisoning. 
There  was  no  dermatitis  and  but  one  case  of 
icterus.  This  was  in  a  man  40  years  of  age  who 
had  been  employed  for  three  months.  He  died 
in  coma  after  sixteen  days  but  no  autopsy  was 
made. 

The  greater  frequency  of  toxic  jaundice  in 
Britbh  and  American  T.N.T.  workers  is  prob- 
ably to  be  explained  by  the  favoring  action  of 
a  second  poison,  alcohol.  The  most  frequent 
symptom  in  the  Italian  workmen  was  loss  of 
weight,  present  in  37  per  cent.  Loss  of  appetite 
was  present  in  18  per  cent.,  headache  in  9  per 
cent.,  but  the  symptoms  so  often  observed  in 
the  other  countries  —  nausea,  vomiting,  dizzi- 
ness —  were  absent.  Anemia  was  present  in  9 
per  cent.  Almost  all  the  workmen  passed 
through  a  period  of  sUght  disturbances  followed 
by  a  period  of  adaptation,  after  which  toxic 
symptoms  sometimes  appeared,  but  there  were 
no  serious  cases  of  T.N.T.  intoxication.  Those 
engaged  in  nitrating  toluol  were  exposed  to  irri- 
tating fumes  of  nitrogen  oxides  and  to  poisoning 
by  mononitrotoluol.  The  Webster  reaction  was 
found  to  be  of  great  value,  especially  as  a  warn- 
ing of  an  impending  attack.  —  Alice  Hamilton. 

Zinc  Chlorid  PoisonincJ.  Report  of  Out- 
break AMONG  Workers  in  a  Wood  Preserv- 
ing Industry.  Carey  McCord  and  C.  H.  Kilker, 
Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Feb.  12, 1921,  76,  No.  7, 
442-443. — Tars,  creosotes  and  zinc  chloride 
are  used  in  the  preservation  of  wood.  The 
authors  describe  skin  conditions  in  seventeen 
patients.     The  lesions  found  were  as  follows: 

"  («)  Tar  Dermatitis, — Dermatitis  venenata, 
attributable  in  part  to  preparations  used  by 
employees  in  *  cleaning  up,'  such  as  benzene, 
light  and  heavy  oils  from  coal  tar  distillation, 
and  in  part  attributable  to  coal  tar  distiUation 
products  in  the  tar  employed,  was  observed 
in  only  two  cases. 

"  (6)  Tar  Acne.  —  This  condition  was  noted 
in  varying  degrees  among  all  the  employees  ex- 
amined. It  is  a  common  disease  among  all  tar 
workers  and  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  tar 
in  hair  follicles,  especially  those  of  the  fore- 
arms. 

^ "  (c)  Tar  Cancer.  —  In  two  cases,  lesions 
were  exhibited  suggestive  of  tar  workers'  or 
*  chimney  sweep  '  cancer,  which  has  been  care- 
fully described  by  Schamberg.  One  of  these 
lesions  was  situated  on  the  scrotum,  and  the 
other  on  the  forearm.  The  quick  disappearance 
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of  these  lesions  under  treatment  makes  one 
hestitate  before  making  a  diagnosis  of  tar 
cancer. 

"  (d)  Zinc  Chhrid  Bums.  —  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing  conditions,  all  patients  presented 
multiple  lesions  of  the  fingers,  hands,  forearms 
and  rarely  of  the  legs  and  thighs.  All  patients 
gave  a  history  of  slight  injury,  such  as  abrasion, 
splinters,  burns  or  crevices  from  chapping.  The 
typical  lesion  was  a  small  opening  in  the  skin 
usually  corresponding  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  antecedent  injury.  The  surrounding  skin 
appeared  normal,  but  on  careful  examination  it 
was  found  to  be  readily  removable.  When  the 
initial  break  in  the  skin  was  approximately 
4  mm.  in  diameter,  the  subsequent  impaired 
skin  area  was  about  12  mm.  in  diameter.  This 
proportion  obtained  roughly  for  all  sizes-  of 
lesions.  On  removal  of  the  impaired  skin,  the 
underlying  tissues  were  found  tor  be  white  and 
bloodless.  In  the  center  there  was  a  cylinder  of 
escharotic  tissue,  the  depth  of  which  dep>ended 
on  the  duration  of  the  lesion.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  infection,  and  little  or  no  swelling 
was  noted.  At  times,  some  of  these  lesions  were 
exquisitely  painful,  and  others  were  wholly  and 
continuously  painless." 

Treatment  of  the  zinc  chloride  "sores"  con- 
sisted in  removal  of  the  scar  tissues  and  filling 
in  the  wound  with  sodium  bicarbonate  alone  or 
with  petrolatum.  Prevention  through  the  use 
of  "linoleated"  canvas  gauntlets  proved  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

Absorption  and  Elimination  of  Man- 
ganese Ingested  as  Oxides  and  Silicates. 
C.  K.  Reiman  and  A,  S,  Minot,  Jour.  Biol. 
Chem.,  Dec.,  1920,  45,  No.  1,  133-143.  —  Ores 
containing  manganese  as  oxides  and  silicates 
are  shown  to  be  soluble  in  the  gastric  juice. 
Manganese  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  stream 
from  which  it  is  quickly  removed  and  elim- 
inated by  the  liver  in  the  bile  and  by  the  intes- 
tme.  The  increase  in  manganese  content  of  the 
blood  after  ore  ingestion  in  no  case  reaches 
more  than  twice  the  normal  value  and  in  some 
individuals  no  increase  is  noted.  The  authors 
suggest  that  this  difference  may  be  correlated 
with  difference  in  susceptibility  to  manganese 
poisoning.  Prolonged  feeding  of  large  amounts 
of  manganese  to  dogs  caused  no  significant 
changes  in  manganese  content  of  blood  and 
tissue  and  produced  no  pathological  symptoms. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  manganese  ores 
are  very  non-toxic  and  induce  poisoning  only  in 


rare  individuals  who  are  peculiarly  susceptible. 
—  AS.  Minot. 

The  Blood  in  Poisoning  by  Carbon  Oxy- 
CHLORiDE  (Phosgene).  Achard,  Lebanc,  and 
BineL  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Archives  de 
m^decine  exp^rimentale  et  d'anatomie  path- 
ologique,  March,  1920,  in  D  Lavoro,  Nov.  30, 

1920,  il,  No.  7,  204.  —  The  authors  produced 
intoxication  in  dogs  by  keeping  the  animals  for 
an  hour  in  a  chamber  with  a  capacity  of  1  cubic 
meter,  in  which  was  evaf>orated  1  to  2  c.c.  of 
a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  carbon  oxychloride. 
A  similar  dose  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  was 
enough  for  rabbits.  During  the  stage  of  acute 
edema  of  the  lungs  the  authors  found  a  pro- 
nounced polycythemia,  an  increase  of  hemo- 
globin and  of  the  respiratory  capacity  of  the 
blood,  which  they  regard  as  a  reaction  of  the 
organism  against  asphyxia.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  leukocytosis  —  polynuclear  —  which 
is  also  evident  the  day  after  breathing  the  gas. 
The  week  following  the  experiment  they  have 
often  found  increased  coagulation  of  the  blood 
and  slight  diminution  of  the  albumins  of  the 
serum.  After  the  disappearance  of  the  acute 
symptoms  there  is  a  progressive  diminution  in 
the  red  cells,  in  the  hemoglobin,  and  in  the 
respiratory  capacity  —  in  other  words,  a  pro- 
gressive anemia  which  seems  to  be  of  toxic 
nature.  The  return  to  normal  state  is  slow  in 
proportion  as  the  poisoning  was  intense. — 
Alice  Hamilton. 

Studies  of  Chronic  Intoxications  on 
Albino  Rats.  III.  Acetic  and  Formic 
Acids.  T,SoUmcnm.  Abstracted  as  follows  from 
Jour.  Pharmacol,  and  Exper.  Therap.,  Jan., 

1921,  16,  No.  6,  463  in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn., 
Feb.  19,  1921,  76,  No.  8,  547.  —  "The  imme- 
diate occasion  for  investigating  these  acids  was 
the  question  of  the  safety  of  the  use  of  formic 
acid  for  the  preservation  of  foods.  However, 
the  investigation  was  planned  with  a  view  to 
possible  wider  applications.  Sollmann  found 
that  acetic  and  formic  acids  behave  approxi- 
mately quantitatively  alike,  when  added  to  the 
drinking  water  of  rats  in  concentration  up  to 
0.5  per  cent,  and  daily  doses  up  to  0.36  c.c.  of 
absolute  acid  per  kilogram  of  body  weight,  for 
from  two  to  four  months;  this  being  the  sole 
source  of  fluid  for  the  animals.  Concentrations 
of  from  0.01  to  0.25  per  cent.,  corresponding  to 
daily  dosage  of  0.2  c.c.  of  acid  per  kilogram  of 
body  weight,  produced  no  effect  on  growth, 
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appetite,  or  consumption  of  fluid.  They  are, 
therefore,  quite  harmless.  The  diuresis  de- 
scribed in  the  literature  for  formates  and  ace- 
tates, Solhnann  believes,  must  be  due  to  the 
sodium,  p>otassium  or  lithium,  and  not  to  the 
formic  radical.  With  concentrations  of  0.5  per 
cent,  and  daily  dosage  of  0.36  c.c.  of  absolute 
acid  per  kilogram  of  rat,  the  appetite  and 


growth  but  not  the  fluid  consumption  are  ma- 
terially, immediately  and  progressively  dimin- 
ished with  both  acids.  This  is  evidently  due  to 
their  acidity;  but  the  experiments  do  not  throw 
any  light  as  to  whether  this  is  due  to  local  action 
on  digestion,  or  whether  to  some  more  pro- 
foimd  disturbance  of  the  acid-base  equilib- 
rium." —  C.  K.  Drinker. 


DUST  HAZARDS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS 


Industrial  Dust.  A.  S.  Leitch.  Pub. 
Health  Jour.,  Aug.,  1920,  11,  No.  8,  341-S47; 
Sept.,  1920,  No.  9,  396-404.— The  object  of 
this  paper  which  was  read  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Ontario  Safety  League  in  1920  by 
A.  S.  Leitch  of  Sheldons,  Ltd.,  makers  of  en- 
gines, blowers,  fan  and  exhaust  systems,  b  to 
call  attention  to:  (1)  the  various  harmful  gases, 
fumes,  vapors  and  dusts  produced  by  industrial 
processes;  (2)  the  physiological  effect  which 
these  dusts  have  on  the  human  organism;  (3) 
present  day  methods  by  which  they  can  be 
eliminated  and  healthy  conditions  maintained 
in  the  workrooms. 

Under  headings  1  and  2  a  useful  account  is 
given  of  the  hazards  of  various  industries  and 
their  effects,  but  the  important  part  of  the 
paper  is  section  3  in  which  descriptions  in  con- 
siderable detail  and  with  good  illustrations  are 
given  of  the  following: 

Hoods  for  grinding,  polishing  and  buffing 
letters. 

Hoods  for  use  with  woodworking  machines. 

A  system  for  exhausting  the  dust  from  the 
scutching  machines,  tow  dusters  and  brakes  in 
a  flax  mill. 

A  ventilating  system  for  a  linotype  room. 

A  supply  system  for  delivering  into  the  room. 

A  volume  of  air  slightly  in  excess  of  that 
"carried"  oflF  by  the  exhaust  fan. 

An  exhaust  system  for  use  in  connection  with 
granite  polishing,  stone  grinding,  chopping,  etc. 

Hoods  for  use  in  connection  with  the  spray 
brush  method  of  painting. 

The  final  paragraph  of  this  article  is  of  espe- 
cial interest  as  an  appeal  from  industry  for  the 
co-operation  of  science  and  is  quoted  in  full: 

"In  conclusion  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  problem  by 
our  universities  and  professional  experimen- 
talists. For  generations  oiu*  leading  technical 
institutions  have  been  experimenting  on  cen- 
trifugal pumps,  steam  tiu*bines,  steam  boilers. 


heating  plants  and  other  various  lines  of  useful 
and  economical  apparatus  for  industrial  and 
domestic  use  and  are  still  doing  it,  yet  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  none  of  them  plays  a  more  impor- 
tant part  in  the  development  of  oiu*  industries, 
the  safety  of  human  life  and  the  economical 
production  of  manufactured  goods  than  does 
the  applicaticm  of  fans  and  blowers  to  the  re- 
moval of  fumes,  vapours,  gases  and  dusts,  all  of 
which  have  been  discussed  imder  the  heading  of 
*  Industrial  Dust '  in  this  paper."  —  R.  M. 
Hutton. 

Recent  Experiments  in  the  Conthol  of 
Air  Dustiness.  0.  M.  Spencer.  U.  S.  Pub. 
Health  Ser.,  Pub.  Health  Rep.,  Dec.  3,  1920, 
35,  No.  49,  2907-2916.  —  This  is  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  results  obtained  in  recent  studies 
made  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
officers  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  air  in 
certain  occupations  which  have  a  tendency  to 
excite  or  accelerate  the  development  of  tuber- 
culosis. "It  is  not  generally  known  that  there 
are  certain  principal  occupations  creating  air 
conditions  that  tend  to  produce  characteristic 
fibroid  changes  in  the  lungs,  commonly  desig- 
nated as  pneumonoconiosis,  which  changes 
predisf>ose  the  worker  to  infection  from  the 
tubercle  bacilli."  The  list  of  these  occupations 
includes  those  of  cutlery  makers,  filers,  grind- 
ers, abrasive  workers,  polishers,  buflPers,  manu- 
facturers of  jewelry,  brass  workers,  finishers, 
sand  blasters,  saw  filers,  toolmakers,  glass 
blowers,  glass  workers,  cotton  workers  (because 
of  mineral  substances  used  in  sizing),  marble 
and  stone  quarry  men,  molders,  potters,  miners 
of  copper,  gold,  silver,  graphite,  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  mica,  phosphate,  spar,  and  quicksilver. 

There  are  standard  methods  for  air  purifica- 
tion in  general  use  in  industrial  plants.  These 
methods  take  the  form  of  hoods,  exhausts,  and 
fume  lines  usually  beginning  at  or  near  the 
work  plane  and  following  engineering  specifica- 
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lions,  exhausting  at  a  place  suflBciently  remote 
and  protected  to  control  the  hazards  arising 
from  the  occupation.  In  some  occupations, 
where  such  fume  lines  seem  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, wet  processes  have  been  introduced,  the 
wet  process  antedating  the  exhaust  as  a  means 
of  controlling  dusty  operations.  Some  observa- 
tions made  by  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  aroused  doubt  as  ta  the  adequacy  of 
these  so-called  protective  devices,  and  led  to  a 
detailed  research.  These  investigations  confirm 
the  doubts  and  show  that  in  many  cases,  be- 
cause of  mistakes  in  planning  and  installing  and 
because  of  imperfect  methods  of  determining 
the  efficiency  of  the  devices,  operatives  have 
been  exposed  to  almost  as  great  a  hazard  as 
though  no  protective  devices  had  been  installed. 
The  greatest  need  is  a  method  for  checking  the 
efficiency  of  the  apparatus,  and  this  check  can 
best  be  made,  not  by  anemometer  or  U-tube 
readings,  but  by  air  samples  taken  at  the  plane 
of  work  and  dust  counts  made  from  these 
samples. 

It  has  been  the  almost  universal  belief  that, 
in  controlling  air  dustiness,  wet  grinding  is  safer 
and  has  a  smaller  dust  hazard  than  dry  grinding 
under  an  exhaust  system.  In  many  instances, 
this  has  been  shown  to  be  false  by  studies  con- 
ducted by  Winslow  and  Greenburg  in  an  ax- 
grinding  factory.  Dust  counts  of  samples  were 
collected  by  the  Palmer  water-spray  machine  in 
the  wet  and  dry  grinding  shops,  and  it  was 
shown  that  the  wet  grinding  was  hazardous  and 
gave  a  false  sense  of  security,  and  that  the  ex- 
haust system  in  the  dry-grinding  plant  was 
adequate.  Other  investigations  have  given 
similar  results.  Both  processes  have  dangers 
and  disadvantages.  Dust  in  wet. grinding  is 
often  caused  by  the  workman  who  regulates  the 
flow  of  liquid  to  suit  himself,  in  order  to  increase 
the  speed  of  his  work  or  to  protect  himself  from 
the  spray.  With  dry  grinding,  care  and  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  size  and  location  of 
the  hoods,  the  angle  of  taper  of  the  ducts,  the 
angle  at  which  the  branch  pipes  enter  the  main 
pipe,  the  use  and  size  of  the  bends  and  elbows, 
the  plugging  and  stoppage  of  the  screens  in  the 
hoods,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  suction 
maintained  at  the  terminal  hoods.  The  only 
entirely  reliable  means  of  measuring  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  method  is  the  actual  dust  count 
at  the  plane  of  the  work.  Circumstances  and 
the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  should 
determine  the  nature  of  the  safety  device  to  be 
instaUed.   It  may  be  concluded  that  the  "dust 


content  of  a  polishing  shop  can  be  kept  gen- 
erally under  300,000  small  one-fourth  standard 
unit  dust  particles  per  cubic  foot  and  should  not 
average  over  200,000."  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Lung  Inflammation  amonct  the  Workers 
WITH  Thomas  Slag  Dust.  Karl  Opiiz,  Zen- 
tralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Dec.,  1920,  8,  No.  12, 
223-225.  —  No  study  of  the  dangers  to  workers 
in  the  Thomas  slag  industries  has  been  made 
since  the  voluntary  and  governmental  regula- 
tions which  greatly  decreased  the  hazards.  The 
typical  sickness  of  these  men  is  a  non-specific 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  sharp  dust  and 
the  resulting  injury  to  the  lung  fabric  makes 
access  of  a  morbific  agent  easy.  Before  the  regu- 
lations the  mortality  among  these  workers  was 
as  high  as  28  per  cent,  of  those  employed  in  one 
factory.  After  1911  the  figure  dropped  to  1.2 
per  cent,  annually,  which  is  twenty  times  that 
in  other  industries.  In  the  sixty  German  plants 
with  about  2,500  workers  there  occiu*  about 
thirty-five  deaths  annually.  Since  the  industry 
is  rather  scattered  no  one  physician  sees  many 
cases. 

The  laws  forbid  the  employment  in  this  in- 
dustry of  females  and  of  men  suffering  with 
catarrhal  troubles  of  the  respiratory  tract,  on 
the  supposition  that  such  persons  are  more 
susceptible  to  inflammation.  The  results  have 
borne  out  this  theory.  Ihiring  the  war  women 
were  allowed  in  the  Thomas  phosphate  meal 
works,  catarrhal  subjects  being  excluded. 
Statistics  are  available  from  one  plant,  a  part  of 
a  large  plant  where  20  per  cent,  of  the  employees 
were  women.  In  the  Thomas  work  where  regu- 
lar monthly  medical  examinations  were  made, 
in  two  years  transient  catarrhal  colds  occurred 
in  5.9  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  5.7  per  cent,  of 
the  women.  Excluding  the  epidemic  of  in- 
fluenza, serious  respiratory  diseases  caused 
absence  from  work  in  36.8  per  cent,  of  the 
women  and  27.9  per  cent,  of  the  men.  During 
the  influenza  epidemic,  July  to  December,  1918, 
the  incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  whole  plant 
was  31.1  per  cent,  among  the  men,  66.4  per  cent, 
among  the  women.  In  the  Thomas  plants  73.3 
per  cent,  of  the  men  and  93.0  per  cent,  of  the 
women  suffered  from  the  disease,  although  the 
women  had  all  been  selected  as  having  less 
sensitive  mucous  membranes. 

Pneumococci  are  especially  common  or- 
ganisms in  the  lung  cases  among  the  slag  work- 
ers. The  ihcidence  of  disease  may  be  cut  down 
by  decreasing  the  numbers  or  the  virulence  of 
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the  pathogenic  organisms  on  normal  mucosae. 
Optochin  and  its  derivatives  might  be  used 
prophylactically  at  least  in  those  who  have  re- 
peated catarrhal  troubles  referable  to  pneu- 


mococci.  la  any  case  of  numerous  colds  among 
the  population  at  large  or  among  the  endan* 
gered  workmen  prophylactic  treatment  with 
optochin  should  be  used.  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus, 


OCCUPATIONAL  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES:  OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT  AND  PREVENTION 


A  Case  of  Human  Glanders.  F.  H.  Jacoby 
H.  Ml  Tumbidl,  J.  A.  Arkwright,  and  G.  M. 
Dobrashian.  Brit.  Jour.  Dermat.  and  Syph., 
Feb.,  1921,  p.  39.— This  is  a  carefully  in- 
vestigated record  of  a  somewhat  atypical  case. 
Unfortunately,  the  source  of  infection  remains 
unknown.  Lesions  in  the  skin,  the  soft  palate, 
a  gland  from  the  groin,  the  lungs  and  spleen  all 
showed  Gram-negative  bacilli,  which  the  report 
states  were  obviously  the  Bacilli  mallei.  Apart 
from  the  preponderating  number  of  these  or- 
ganisms, the  histological  findings  were  so 
definite  in  character  that  the  writers  do  not 
hestitate  to  affirm  that  these  alone  indicate  the 
causal  organism. 

The  patient  was  a  farmer  aged  31  years.  He 
attributes  his  complaint  to  milking  a  cow  whose 
udder  was  affected  with  a  series  of  small  lumps 
discharging  water  and  matter.  A  previous  milker 
of  the  same  cow  is  said  to  have  suffered  from  the 
same  complaint,  but  he  finally  became  quite 
well.  In  August,  1917  the  subject  of  this  article 
noticed  a  lump  on  his  wrist  which  grew  to  the 
size  of  half  a  crown.  In  three  weeks  it  com- 
pletely disappeared.  From  this  time  until  his 
death  a  series  of  these  lesions,  beginning  as 
small  papules  and  in  twenty-four  hours  attain- 
ing the  size  of  shillings  and  affecting  any  part  of 
his  body,  continuously  appeared  and  died 
away.  They  were  purplish  red  in  color  and  felt 
as  hard  as  a  Hunterian  chancre,  when  grasped 
between  the  fingers.  None  ever  ulcerated  ex- 
cept a  few  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  In 
February,  1918  the  patient's  throat  gave  him 
great  trouble  and  his  left  tonsil  and  soft  palate 
broke  into  deep  holes.  His  temperature  ranged 
between  100**  and  102°,  but  his  general  condition 
remained  fairly  good.  During  the  following 
September  the  sores  in  his  mouth  ulcerated 
through  the  cheek  and  the  destruction  of  tis- 
sues spread  rapidly  like  "cancrum  oris."  His 
general  health  rapidly  became  worse  and  he 
died  on  September  26, 1918.  No  evidence  could 
be  eUcited  of  anything  resembling  glanders 
among  his  own,  or  his  neighbors'  horses,  to 
account  for  this  infection. 


A  colored  plate  and  photographs  illustrate 
the  article.  —  R.  Prosser  White. 

Tuberculosis  among  Polishers  and 
Grinders  in  an  Ax  Factory.  W.  Herbert 
Drury.  U.  S.  Pub.  Health  Ser.,  Pub.  Health 
Rep.,  Feb.  4,  1921,  36,  No.  5,  159-178.  —The 
author  gives  the  following  summary  and  con- 
clusions: 

"1.  This  statistical  study  of  an  industrial 
establishment  developed  the  fact  that  a  certain 
group  of  workers,  t^iz.,  *  polishers  and  grinders,' 
are  subject  to  a  very  high  death  rate  from  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  .  .  .  The  excess  death 
rate  among  the  *  polishers  and  grinders '  indi- 
cates that  seventy-eight  men  have  died  during 
the  past  two  decades  as  a  result  of  industrial 
tuberculosis  in  these  particular  grinding  shops. 

"2.  The  maximum  number  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  an^ong  *  polishers  and  grinders ' 
occurs  at  the  age  of  45  years,  instead  of  at  25 
years  as  among  the  other  operatives  in  the  mill. 
This  peculiar  age  incidence  and  the  enormous 
excess  death  rate  for  the  *  polishers  and  grind- 
ers '  are  closely  associated  with  the  environ- 
mental conditions  of  the  industry,  although  the 
problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
grinders  also  represent  a  foreign  group  of  low 
social  status  and  intemperate  habits. 

"3.  In  view  of  the  facts  brought  out  by 
Winslow  and  Greenburg  in  regard  to  the  dust 
content  of  the  air  of  various  workrooms  in  the 
plant,  it  seems  clear  that  the  dust  produced  in 
wet  grinding  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
enormous  incidence  of  tuberculosis  found  in 
connection  with  this  industrial  establishment. 
The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
investigation  is  that  wet  grinding,  instead  of 
being  a  dustless  and  innocuous  process,  as  has 
commonly  been  supposed,  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  a  dusty  and  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous one,  particularly  when  grinding  wheels 
of  natural  sandstone  are  used.  When  such  is  the 
case,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  substitute 
a  dry-grinding  process  properly  protected  by 
the  installation  of  exhausts."  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  SPECIAL  SENSES 


Metol  Dermatitis  ("Photographers'  Ec- 
zema"). From  Queries  and  Notes,  Jour.  Am. 
Med.  Assn.,  Feb.  19,  1921,  76,  No.  8,  540.  — 
"To  the  Editor:  —  The  other  day  a  photog- 
rapher consulted  me  for  cutaneous  lesions 
around  the  inner  canthi  of  both  eyes,  and  large 
areas  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  left  knee 
and  groin.  The  lesions  did  not  have  the  appear- 
ance of  psoriasis  but  rather  that  of  *  weeping  ' 
eczema.  The  family  history  was  negative  for 
psoriasis  or  other  similar  skin  lesions.  Further 
history  elicited  that  the  lesions  first  appeared 
about  1912;  and  at  this  time  the  patient  began 
using,  in  developing,  a  German  preparation 
called  Metol  (HofI),  handled  solely  by  G.  Gen- 
nert,  2426  East  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York, 
which  chemical  is  now  widely  used  in  photog- 
raphy. Furthermore,  the  patient  has  a  friend 
who  cannot  come  into  the  room  where  this 
product  is  used  without  having,  as  a  result, 
intense  itching  and  a  fine  papular  eruption  on 
variable  places  of  the  body. 

"The  indexes  of  The  Journal,  for  several 
years  back,  give  no  information  on  this  subject. 
Can  you  give  me  any  source  of  information  on 
this  subject? 

"Answer.  —  Workers  in  photographic  es- 
tablishments, especially  those  engaged  in  the 
developing  process,  are  exposed  to  a  number  of 
industrial  poisons,  such  as  bromin,  chromium, 
'metol'  (a  trade  name  for  mono-methyl  para- 
amido  metaCresol  sulphate),  cyanogen,  plat- 
inum, vanadium,  anilin  and  mercurial  com- 
pounds. Kober  and  Hanson  (Diseases  of 
Occupation  and  Vocational  Hygiene,  Phila- 
delphia, 1916,  p.  616)  state  that  *  in  an  ex- 
amination of  forty  studios  in  Chicago  by  Dr. 
Karasek,  platinum  paper  was  foimd  to  be  the 
cause  of  eight  cases  of  poisoning,  characterized 
by  "pronounced  irritation  of  the  throat  and 
nasal  passages,  causing  violent  sneezing  and 
coughing;  bronchial  irritation,  causing  such 
respiratory  difficulties  as  to  preclude  the  use  of 
the  paper  entirely  for  some  individuals,  and 
irritation  on  contact  with  the  skin,  causing 
cracking,  bleeding  and  pain."  Metol  poisoning, 
charact^erized  by  an  erythematous  rash  of  the 
hands  and  afms,  occasionally  involving  other 
parts  of  the  body  and  giving  rise  to  ulcers,  was 
found  in  thirty-one  cases  in  this  same  study. 
The  developing  process  frequently  gives  rise  to 
inflammatory   conditions   of   the   hands    (ec- 


zema), ulcers  and  pigmentation  unless  pro- 
tected by  rubber  gloves.' 

"The  so-called  *  photographers'  eczema,'  the 
most  common  disease  of  this  occupation,  is  due 
to  *  metol.'  In  an  answer  to  a  query  in  this  de- 
partment several  years  ago  (Metol  Dermatitis, 
The  Journal,  Feb.  15,  1915,  p.  610)  concern- 
ing the  method  of  treatment  for  this  condition, 
it  was  stated  that: 

"There  have  been  various  recommendations 
for  prophylaxis  and  treatment.  Coating  the 
hands  with  petrolatum  before  beginning  de- 
velopment is  a  useful  precaution.  L.  A.  Free- 
man {British  Journal  of  Photography^  June  5, 
1914)  recommends  that  2  drops  of  pure  phenol 
(carbolic  acid)  be  added  to  a  quart  of  cold 
water.  Immerse  the  hands  in  it  after  the  use  of 
metol,  and  warm  gently  over  a  gas  flame  until 
the  heat  is  no  longer  tolerable.  Then  wash 
thoroughly  with  carbolic  soap  and  dry  well. 

"Before  the  skin  is  broken,  N.  T.  Beers  {New 
York  M.  J.,  Sept.  10,  1908;  abstr.,  The  Jour- 
nal, Sept.  26, 1908,  p.  1107)  recommends  sooth- 
ing applications,  such  as  lead  lotion.  After  the 
skin  is  broken,  care  must  be  taken  to  protect 
the  parts  thoroughly  and  to  use  the  blandest 
of  appUcations.  Zinc  stearate  with  1  or  2  per 
cent,  of  phenol  or  salicylic  acid  makes  a  useful 
dusting  powder.  In  the  later  stages,  more 
stimulating  applications  may  be  used,  such  as 
small  amounts  of  oil  of  cade  or  of  resorcin  or 
ichthyol. 

"This  ointment  has  been  advised:  ichthyol, 
resorcinol,  glycerin,  of  each,  1  ounce;  zinc  oxid, 
J  ounce;  white  petrolatum,  6  ounces  {Brit,  J, 
Photog.,  Nov.  7, 1913,  p.  860),"— C.  K.  Drinker. 

Affections  of  the  Retina  and  Optic 
Nerve  Caused  by  Arsenical  Poisoning. 
H.  K,  de  Haas,  Abstracted  as  follows  from 
Arch.  Ophth.,  1919,  99,  p.  16;  Zentr.  Biochem. 
Biophys.,  21,  p.  345  by  H.  S.  Paine  in  Chem. 
Abstr.,  Nov.  20,  1920,  14,  No.  22,  3465.— 
"As  was  detected  in  the  urine  of  55  out  of  58 
patients  with  inflammatory  modifications  of 
the  retina  and  optic  nerve.  H.  describes  the 
clinical  aspect  of  arsenical  neuroretinitis.  The 
occurrence  of  arsenicuria  was  established  by 
use  of  sensitive  methods  and  careful  technic. 
Normal  urine  is  free  from  As.  The  urine  con- 
tained an  average  of  only  13.7  mg.  A^Os  per 
1.  in  arsenical  neuroretinitis." 
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Industrial  Myopia  and  Selection  of 
A  Trade.  R.  Schneider,  Mlinchen.  med. 
Wchnschr.,  July  30,  1920,  67,  No.  31,  892.  — 
The  material  for  this  study  was  obtained  from 
the  record  of  the  refraction  of  5,600  troops  who 
were  sent  to  an  eye-station  behind  the  western 
front  during  the  period  from  August,  1917  to 
March,  1918.  No  cycloplegic  was  used,  and  the 
cases  of  simple  and  mixed  astigmatism  were 
not  considered.  The  men  were  classified  into  six 
groups,  according  to  their  civilian  occupation, 
as  follows:  farmers  and  farmhands;  unskilled 
workmen  and  day-laborers,  factory  hands,  rail- 
road men,  and  chauffeurs;  workmen  with 
coarse  hand-work,  such  as  gardeners,  masons, 
carpenters,  smiths  and  bakers;  workmen  with 
fine  hand-work,  as  typesetters,  printers,  photog- 
raphers, draftsmen,  painters,  musicians,  sculp- 
tors, watchmakers,  and  opticians;  merchants, 
booksellers,  students,  officials  without  higher 
education;  and  men  with  higher  education,  and 
labor  officials.  It  was  found  that: 
^  1.  There  were  many  more  myopes  in  the 
higher  groups. 

2.  In  spite  of  the  myopia,  the  visual  acuity 
was  much  better  in  those  who  did  near  work. 

3.  The  lower  (-0.25  to   -3)  and  middle 
(—3.50  to  —8)  grades  of  myopia  were  more 


common  in  the  higher  groups,  but  the  higher 
grade  (above  —8)  was  five  or  six  times  more 
common  in  the  two  lower  groups  than  in  the 
sixth. 

4.  Those  in  the  higher  groups  who  had  the 
higher  grades  of  myopia  had  a  better  visual 
acuity  than  those  in  the  lower  groups  with  the 
same  grade  of  myopia. 

Professor  Schneider  thinks  that  these  find- 
ings can  be  explained  for  the  most  part  by  selec- 
tion and  eUmination.  For  instance,  merchants 
and  students  find  that  a  moderate  degree  of 
niyopia  is  advantageous  when  presbyopia 
comes  on.  As  Weismann,  the  great  student  of 
heredity,  says,  "the  nearsighted  linxes,  falcons, 
and  gazelles  were  destroyed  by  natural  selec- 
tion, as  was  the  myopic  Indian;  but  the  near- 
sighted European  of  the  upper  classes  finds 
business  and  bread."  In  some  trades  the  myope 
is  eliminated  by  law  {e.  g,y  postal  service,  rail- 
ways, sea)  or  by  prejudice  against  glasses 
(waiters).  Some  reasons  why  myopes  of  high 
grade  are  found  in  the  lower  groups  are:  their 
low  visual  acuity,  the  teaching  that  they 
should  get  work  that  does  not  require  close 
application,  and  the  avoidance  of  marriage  by 
those  in  the  upper  groups  who  have  extreme 
myopia.  —  H.  G.  Noyes. 


OCCXJRRENCE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS 


A  Standard  Schedule  as  an  Aid  to  Uni- 
formity IN  Accident  Reporting.  Leonard 
W.  Hatch,  Am.  Labor  Legis.  Rev.,  Dec.,  1920, 
10,  No.  4,  252-253.  —  With  a  view  to  establish- 
ing a  simple  and  convenient  uniform  blank  for 
the  legal  reporting  of  industrial  accidents,  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
has  drawn  up  a  standardized  form,  given  in 
full  in  this  article,  which  it  urges  all  states  to 
adopt.  —  EUzabeth  C.  Putnam. 

Nucleus  for  Accident  Prevention  Li- 
brary. Safety  Engin.,  Dec.,  1920,  40,  No.  6,  ^ 
268.  —  This  list  was  compiled  by  Miss  Keller, 
librarian  of  the  Independence  Bureau,  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the 
accident  engineers  of  the  Bureau.  —  M.  Dent. 

Occurrence  and  Prevention  op  Indus- 
trial Accidents.  J,  Alexander,  Abstracted 
as  follows  from  Baltimore  'Gas  and  Electric 
News,  in  Personnel,  Jan.,  1921,  3,  No.  1,  8.  — 


The  author  draws  attention  to  the  following 
factors  in  accident  prevention: 

1.  Provision  for  proper  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion in  industrial  plants. 

2.  Adoption  of  safeguards  on  all  machines, 
etc.,  that  are  likely  to  cause  accident. 

3.  The  avoidance  of  loose  clothing  of  any 
kind  that  may  become  entangled  in  a  belt  or 
gear. 

4.  Goggles  should  be  provided  and  worn 
whenever  there  is  danger  of  foreign  material 
flying  in  the  eyes. 

5.  Tools  of  every  description  should  be  prop- 
erly racked  in  a  convenient  location  and  the 
floor  kept  dear  of  all  material  that  might  result 
in  a  fall. 

6.  Habitual  carelessness  of  employees  should 
be  strongly  suppressed  even  though  it  entails 
the  transfer  of  the  offender  to  some  other  de- 
partment where  the  work  is  of  the  fool-proof 
variety. 

7.  Repeated  medical  examinations  should  be 
required  of  all  employees  engaged  in  hazardous 
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occupations  in  order  to  determine  their  physical 
fitness  for  that  particular  class  of  labor. 

8.  Prompt  and  skilled  surgical  attention 
should  be  obtained  immediately  after  injury. 

Avoidance  of  overfatigue,  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  all  minor  cases  of  sickness  with  a  close 
observance  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  personal 
hygieiie  will  further  our  effort  to  assist  the 
employee  in  accident  prevention  at  his  par- 
ticular plant  or  station.  —  M.  Dent. 

Saving  Men  AND  Money.  L.  Resnick.  Nat. 
Safety  News,  Dec.  6,  1920,  2,  No.  23,  3-7;  11- 
12.  —  The  safety  and  medical  work  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  is  here  described./ 
The  corporation  operates  four  plants  employ- 
ing altogether  about  31,000  men,  and  the 
building  up  of  the  medical  and  safety  work  has 
been  given  serious  attention.  In  the  aggregate, 
the  results  which  have  been  obtained,  measured 
in  terms  of  saving  of  life  and  time,  appear  very 
decisively  to  justify  the  effort  and  expense. 
The  figures  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1920, 
compared  with  those  for  the  preceding  year, 
show  for  all  the  plants  a  reduction  of  55  per 
cent,  in  fatal  accidents;  of  70  per  cent,  in  acci- 
dents resulting  in  the  loss  of  eyes;  of  50  per 
cent,  in  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  legs  or 
feet.  During  the  year  1919,  the  accident  sever- 
ity rate,  measured  in  days  lost  per  hundred  men 
per  month  was  15.3,  while  for  1920  the  rate  was 
reduced  to  13.73  —  an  equivalent  of  the  full 
time  of  twenty  men  for  the  whole  period  of  ten 
months. 

In  1910,  when  safety  work  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  injuries  in  in- 
dustry became  septic  wounds,  while  the  present 
record  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  shows 
that  during  1920  not  a  single  case  of  infec- 
tion appeared  in  many  thousands  of  cases 
treated  in  the  company  hospital.  Before  1913 
nothing  that  could  be  called  organized  accident 
prevention  was  done  at  Bethlehem,  but  since 
then  the  medical  work  and  safety  work  have 
been  greatly  extended  and  thoroughly  or- 
ganized. Each  of  the  plants  has  its  safety  super- 
intendent, assisted  by  an  office  staff  and  two 
outside  safety  inspectors,  who  also  act  as  first- 
aid  instructors.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  an 
army  of  unpaid,  permanent  safety  committee- 
men; there  are  more  than  4,000  men  in  the 
Bethlehem  steel  plants  who  have  received 
thorough  training  in  first-aid  work.  For  several 
years  there  has  been  in  operation  in  the  Beth- 
lehem plant  a  guard-making  shop  employing 


about  fifty  men,  who  are  constantly  busy  re- 
pairing, making,  and  installing  safeguards,  and 
who  equip  an  average  of  4,000  machines  a  year. 
Recently  the  safety  department  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Company  became  dissatisfied  with  its 
work.  Uf)on  investigation  it  was  found  that 
the  organization  was  cumbersome,  that  the 
departmental  committees,  because  they  were 
composed  entirely  of  workmen,  were  not  re- 
ceiving proper  attention  from  the  foremen,  and 
that  the  safety  department  was  hampered 
because  there  were  still  thousands  of  work- 
men in  the  plant  who  understood  little  or  no 
English.  The  department  was,  therefore,  sub- 
divided, superintendents  of  the  various  steel 
plants  were  asked  to  become  responsible  for 
safety  work  in  their  departments,  and  classes 
were  established  to  teach  the  English  language 
and  arithmetic.  The  result  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion appears  in  the  form  of  a  steady  reduction  in 
lost  time.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Five  Months  without  an  Accident: 
Record  of  Sheepskin  Workers.  Nat.  Safety 
News,  Jan.  17,  1921,  3,  No.  3,  7.  —  Nine  of  the 
seventeen  subdivisions  of  the  A.  C.  Lawrence 
Leather  Company  of  Peabody,  Mass.,  are  re- 
ported as  having  an  absolutely  clean  accident 
record  for  the  first  five  months  of  1920.  Two 
divisions  made  the  same  perfect  record  during 
the  entire  year  1919,  making  seventeen  months, 
therefore,  during  which  no  person  lost  a  day 
because  of  injury  received  during  work. 

The  time-lost  records  for  all  divisions  of  the 
sheepskin  department  of  this  company  average 
lower  than  one  man's  time  per  thousand  men 
lost  per  day  for  each  month.  Each  member  of 
the  safety  committee  of  this  plant  is  selected 
from  a  section  doing  a  certain  class  of  work,  is 
given  the  title  of  safety  director  of  his  unit,  and 
is  responsible  for  the  safety  work  in  that  unit. 
—  G.  E.  Partridge. 

The  Question  of  Increased  Protection 
AGAINST  Accidents  for  Industrial  Workers 
Who  Were  Injured  in  the  War.  H,  F, 
Ziegler.  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Dec,  1920, 
8,  No.  12,  232-236.  —  It  is  more  nece!ssary  than 
ever  to  take  safety  measures  in  the  training  and 
employment  of  men  who  were  injured  during 
the  war.  Suggestions  are  given  from  the  de- 
vices and  practices  at  the  Siemens-Schukkert 
works  near  Berlin.  The  inspectors  and  the 
labor  unions  have  pronoimced  these  methods 
completely  satisfactory.    Many  blind  men  are 
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employed  here  at  machine  work.  All  rotary 
and  moving  parts  are  enclosed.  Electric  unit 
drive  is  valuable.  Automatic  conveyors  aid 
in  the  system.  Adequate  illumination  and 
clear  floor  space  are  essentials.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  these  men  are  not  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  coal  tar  products  or  to  the  skin  lesions 
of  inferior  oils.  To  guard  against  injuries  to 
fingers  and  hands,  punches  are  so  made  that 
both  hands  are  needed  to  operate  the  machine. 
Sharp  edges  of  tools  and  products  are  guarded. 
Openings  for  material  to  fit  into  machines  leave 
no  room  for  a  hand  beside  the  metal.  Rivet 
machines  have  wire  cages  which  automatically 
push  the  hands  out  of  the  way  of  the  moving 
parts.  The  measures  are  so  eflfective  that  in 
three  years  with  114  ref)orted  accidents  only 
three  came  from  this  plant,  all  of  which  were 
slight.  No  blind  men  were  involved  in  acci- 
dents. —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Getting  Rid  of  Ladder  Accidents.  W. 
Dean  Keefer.  Nat.  Safety  News,  Jan.  3,  1921, 
3,  No.  1,  4-5.  —  It  is  estimated  that  m  1919 
about  1,000  persons  were  killed  by  falls  from 
ladders.  Many  more  each  year  are  permanently 
disabled  by  such  accidents.  To  prevent  them, 
certain  rules  about  the  construction  of  ladders 
should  be  adhered  to.  For  stationary  ladders: 
(1)  a  clearance  of  not  less  than  6^  inches  should 
be  provided  back  of  the  ladder  rungs,  to  allow 
firm  hold  upon  the  rung;  (2)  a  continuous  clear- 
ance, in  front,  of  at  least  30  inches,  and  at  least 
15  inches  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  each 
ladder  should  be  allowed,  so  that  a  cramped 
f)osition  will  not  be  necessary  in  climbing  the 
ladder;  (3)  wherever  possible,  long  stationary 
ladders  should  be  built  in  zigzag  sections  with 
safety  platforms  about  every  20  feet;  (4)  the 
side  rails  of  the  ladder  should  be  extended  at 
least  45  inches  above  the  landing;  (5)  station- 
ary ladders  more  than  30  feet  in  length  should 
be  provided  with  a  well-basket  or  cage  guard. 

Portable  ladders  which  are  always  made  of 
wood,  should  never  exceed  30  feet  in  length. 
The  best  materials  should  be  used  and  great 
care  taken  to  see  that  the  ladders  are  in  good 
condition  and  free  from  splinters.  The  method 
of  fastening  the  rungs  to  the  side  rails  is  an 
important  point.  They  should  always  be  in- 
serted in  holes  and  never  nailed  or  screwed  to 
the  outside.  There  are  many  types  of  ladder 
feet  and  safety  shoes,  none  suitable  for  use  on 
all  kinds  of  floors.  For  rough  or  wooden  floors, 
the  bases  should  have  case-hardened  steel  spurs 


or  disks,  or  lead-footed  bottoms.  On  concrete 
and  rough  iron  floors,  shoes  of  lead  or  other 
abrasive  substance  are  good.  For  wet  and  rela- 
tively smooth  floors  recessed  rubber  bases  have 
given  the  best  satisfaction.  On  some  floors, 
nothing  in  the  way  of  shoes  is  safe,  and  the 
only  method  is  to  tie  the  ladder  or  have  it  held 
at  the  foot.  Whenever  possible,  ladders  with  a 
goose-neck  or  hook  at  the  top  should  be  used. 
Step-ladders  are  subject  to  hard  usage,  and 
great  care  is  necessary  in  providing  proper 
strength  and  rigidity.  They  should  never  be 
more  than  20  feet  in  length,  and  it  is  essential 
that  each  step  be  reinforced  and  secured  to  the 
side  rails  by  other  means  in  addition  to  nails. 
Another  important  f)oint  is  the  provision  of  the 
metal  automatic  locking  device  or  spreader  to 
hold  the  front  and  back  rails  apart.  To  have 
the  proper  pitch,  the  spreader  should  be  so 
arranged  that  when  the  ladder  is  open,  the 
spread  at  the  bottom  between  the  front  and 
back  rails  will  be  greater  than  the  spread  at  the 
top  by  an  amount  not  less  than  IJ  inches  for 
each  foot  of  ladder  length.  All  ladders  should 
be  kept  clean;  iron  and  steel  ladders  should  be 
coated  with  a  preservative  paint  or  comf)osi- 
tion,  but  wooden  ladders  should  never  be 
painted,  since  paint  is  likely  to  cover  imper- 
fections. Each  ladder  should  be  numbered  and 
subjected  periodically  to  inspection.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 

Safety  in  the  Construction  Industry. 
F.  A.  Davidson,  Safety,  Nov.-Dec.,  1920,  8, 
No.  11-12,  181-192.— The  author  believes 
that  the  modem  safety  idea  can  be  applied  to 
the  construction  industry  as  it  has  been  in 
other  lines.  This  industry  cannot  afford  to 
postpone  the  taking  of  vigorous  action  to  re- 
duce accidents  if  only  as  a  business  proposition. 
The  necessary  practical  steps  to  accomplish 
this  action  are  outUned  as  follows : 

1.  The  insistence  by  executives  that  acci- 
dents be  eliminated. 

2.  The  arranging  for  complete  co-operation 
between  the  various  divisions  of  each  individual 
company  and  also  between  different  construc- 
tion companies. 

3.  The  compiling  of  standard  accident 
records. 

4.  The  utilization  of  every  practical  means 
to  educate  the  field  forces  in  safety. 

5.  The  taking  of  every  precaution  to  have  all 
of  the  mechanical  features  of  construction  work 
thoroughly  safe.  —  G.  M.  Fair. 
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Hand  Tools.  National  Safety  Council, 
Safe  Practices  No.  39,  pp.  16;  Machine  Shop 
Machinery.  Safe  Practices  No.  40,  pp.  16; 
Suggestion  Systems.  Safe  Practices  No.  41, 
pp.  15.  —  A  representation  of  accident  hazards 
with  hand  tools  and  machine  shop  machinery, 
and  suggestions  as  to  the  best  practices  for 
their  eUmination.  —  M.  Dent. 

Inspections  for  Hazards  in  Lumbering 
andLoggii^g.  CO, Hero.  Safety Engin., Dec, 
1920,  40,  No.  6,  258-262.  —  A  description  of 
the  sawing,  lumbering,  logging,  and  veneering 
operations,  and  the  various  dangers  to  which 
men  are  subjected  while  engaged  in  them.  The 
author  concludes  with  the  truism  that  safety 
education  is  the  best  p>ossible  way  of  eliminat- 
ing accidents.  —  M.  Dent. 

The  Hazards  of  the  Logging  Industry  — 
Mechanical  vs.  Human.  W.  Graham  Cole. 
Safety  Engifi.,  Dec.,  1920,  40,  No.  6,  253-257. 
—  Although  it  is  generally  agreed  that  from  75 
to  80  per  cent,  of  all  industrial  accidents  are 
preventable,  in  the  logging  industry  no  attempt 
has  been  made  imtil  very  recently  to  apply 
safety  methods.  This  industry  is  carried  on  by 
backwoodsmen,  prone  to  do  as  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  before  them  have  always 
done.  They  are  trained  to  the  knowledge  that 
theirs  is  a  dangerous  living,  and  it  has  not  oc- 
curred to  them  to  try  safer  methods. 


A  table  is  given  showing  the  causes  of  acci- 
dents in  the  logging  industry,  the  most  notable 
of  which  have  been  extracted  and  listed  here: 
(1)  fall  of  trees  —  the  most  frequent  and  severe 
type  of  accident.  Accidents  from  the  "kick- 
back" of  falling  trees  are  preventable  by  the  use 
of  the  V-Bed  method  in  sawing;  (2)  hand  tool 
accidents;  (3)  railroad  operations;  (4)  various 
causes,  such  as  handling  explosives,  animals, 
machinery,  cables,  chains,  blocks,  etc. 

The  men  being  rough  and  careless,  the  most 
needed  step  is  to  educate  them  in  precaution- 
ary methods.  —  M.  Dent. 

Engineering  Problems  in  Dust  Explo- 
sion Prevention.  David  J.  Price.  Chem.  and 
Metall.  Engin.,  Jan.  5,  1921,  24,  No.  1,  29-32. 
—  After  discussing  the  types  of  industrial 
plants  in  which  dust  explosions  may  occur,  the 
writer  takes  up  the  causes  of  explosions  by 
comparing  this  type  of  explosion  with  a  gas 
explosion  to  which  it  is  similar  in  all  its  salient 
characteristics,  except  that  the  particles  in  a 
dust  cloud  are  larger  than  the  minute  molecules 
in  a  gas  mixture.  To  produce  either  type  of 
explosion  it  is  necessary  that  a  proper  mixture 
of  gas,  or  dust,  and  air  and  a  source  of  ignition 
be  present.  The  writer  has  studied  the  ignition 
temperatures  of  gases  and  dusts,  the  propaga- 
tion and  velocity  of  the  flames,  the  pressures 
developed  by  the  explosion  and  the  relation  of 
humidity  to  explosion  frequency.  —  G.  M. 
Fair. 


INDUSTRIAL  SURGERY 


A  Case  of  Industrial  Injury  in  a  Cooper. 
W.  Smital.  Zentralbl.  f.  ^Gewerbehyg.,  Dec., 
1920,  8,  No.  12,  228-231.  —  Details  are  given 
of  a  36-year  old  cooper  who  had  suffered  three 
different  times  in  twenty-two  years  of  such 
work  from  a  painful  callous  tumor  on  the  hy- 
pothenar  eminence  of  the  left  hand.  There  was 
a  slowly  developing  loss  of  muscle  sense  in  the 
left  hand  and  forearm  causing  him  to  drop  his 
tools.  The  condition  was  cured  by  removing 
the  callous  skin  and  also  beneath  this  layer  a 
purulent  cyst  with  a  callous  covering.  The  first 
two  treatments  were  by  incisions,  the  latter,  by 
the  author,  was  a  softening  of  the  tissue  with 
baths  and  salicylic  plasters,  followed  by  pain- 
less removal  of  the  masses.  There  was  evi- 
dence of  involvement  of  the  palmar  fascia. 

The  continued  trauma  to  the  hand  from  the 


use  of  a  hammer  with  a  metal  ferrule  on  the 
handle  caused  the  callous  to  develop  and  also 
gave  rise  to  a  mucous  cyst.  This  tissue  is  very 
friable,  and  during  work  in  cold  water  in  winter 
infection  easily  enters  through  cracks.  Infec- 
tion reaches  the  cyst  and  causes  painful  inflam- 
mation. An  inspection  of  the  hands  of  a  large 
number  of  coopers  showed  such  left  hand  cal- 
lous places,  and  there  were  many  histories  of 
winter  inflammations  in  the  region. — E.  L. 
Sevringhaus. 

A  Peculiar  Injury  Due  to  Black  Italian 
Thread.  Otto  Sachs.  Wien.  klin.  Wchnschr., 
July  19,  1920,  33,  No.  34,  752-754.  —  A  case  is 
described  in  which  a  seamstress  abraded  her 
little  finger  with  black  thread  made  in  Italy. 
Tissue  necrosis  occurred  and  the  wound  spread. 
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refusing  to  heal  under  local  treatment.  Second- 
ary infection  followed.  Excision  of  the  focus 
permitted  early  healing.  Chemical  examination 
and  animal  experiments  demonstrated  clearly 
that  the  cause  of  the  necrosis  was  primarily  due 


to  the  aniline  dye  known  as  "ice-black,"  a 
lipoid-soluble  azo  dye  similar  in  structure  to 
amido-azotoluol.  Austrian  black  thread  is 
dyed  with  aniline  black,  which  is  harmless.  — 
Barnett  Cohen. 


INDUSTRIAL  PHYSIOLOGY:  NUTRITION,  METABOLISM, 

FATIGUE,  ETC. 


Practical  Methods  of  Reducing  Fatigue. 
Frank  B.  GUbreth  and  L,  M,  GUbreth,  Mod. 
Med.,  Jan.,  1921,  3,  No.  1,  22.  —  In  this  article 
the  fact  is  set  forth  that  as  much  data  as  any 
individual  may  collect  on  the  elimination  of 
fatigue  will  be  of  great  value  to  those  who  are 
devoting  themselves  to  the  scientific  study  of 
this  important  industrial  question.  To  have 
more  data  is  of  greater  importance  than  to  dis- 
pute as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  present 
methods  and  devices.  To  obtain  these  data 
let  each  man  analyze  his  process  of  work  in 
terms  of  motion  and  the  resulting  fatigue, 
with  the  aim  of  devising  the  one  best  way 
to  do  the  work.  This  will  add  greatly  to  the 
amioimt  of  attention  devoted  to  these  special 
problems. 

All  material  should  be  carefully  checked  and 
revised  by  a  trained  laboratory  worker  in  order 
to  attain  the  greatest  economy  of  effort  and  the 
most  profitable  and  permanent  results.  To  test 
the  value  of  rest  periods  is  a  matter  for  experts 
and  careful  trial  and  study. 


A  method  of  study  for  reducing  fatigue  is 
suggested  which  includes  the  worker,  the  sur- 
rounding conditions  and  tools,  and  motion 
study.  Motion  study  is  analyzed  according  to 
types  of  motion  and  also  to  cycles  of  motion. 
The  types  of  motion  are  (1)  those  which  re- 
quire the  worker's  best  effort  and  ability;  (2) 
those  which  are  performed  with  the  ease  and 
pleasure  of  habit;  (3)  those  which  soon  are  re- 
duced to  dull  monotony.  The  work  should  con- 
tain the  right  balance  of  these  three  types.  The 
cycles  of  motion  are  the  various  combinations 
of  the  sixteen  elements  of  search,  find,  select, 
grasp,  position,  assemble,  use,  disassemble,  in- 
spect, transf)ort,  load,  pre-position  for  next 
operation,  release  load,  transport  empty,  un- 
avoidable delay,  and  rest  for  overcoming 
fatigue. 

The  cost  of  studying  fatigue  reduction  could 
be  lessened  by  the  application  of  each  to  his  own 
task  but  in  any  case  the  cost  is  quite  justified  by 
the  results  in  increased  efficiency.  —  Elinor  D. 
Gregg. 


HEAT,  COLD  AND  HUMIDITY 


A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Physi- 
ological Effects  of  High  Temperatures 
AND  High  Humidities  in  Metal  Mines.  R. 
R.  Sayera  and  D,  Harrington.  U.  S.  Pub. 
Health  Ser.,  Pub.  Health  Rep.,  Jan.  28,  1921, 
36,  No.  4,  116-129.  —  "I.  In  still  air  in  metal 
mines,  with  a  wet  bulb  temperature  over  90°  F. 
and  under  100°  F.,  and  with  a  relative  humidity 
of  89  per  cent,  or  higher,  the  following  signs  and 
symptoms  were  found,  even  when  little  or  no 
exercise  was  taken : 

"1.  Blood  pressure,  systolic  and  diastolic, 
fell  rapidly. 

"2.  Body  temperature  rose;  in  one  case  it 
reached  102**  F.,  and  this  after  less  than  two 
hours  having  been  spent  in  the  hot,  humid 
air  described. 


"3.   Pulse  rate  increased  and  seemed  more 
sensitive  to  exercise  than  normally. 

"  4.   Perspiration  was  very  profuse. 

"  5.   Dizziness  was  a  common  symptom,  and 
sometimes  was  marked. 

"6.   Physical  weakness  or  exhaustion  was 
marked  in  some  cases  and  present  in  all. 

"  7.   Inability  to  think  quickly  or  accurately 
was  a  very  common  symptom. 

"  8.  Nausea  was  occasionally  found. 

"9.  Headache  was  also  occasionally  found. 

"10.   Loss  of  weight  was  especially  marked 

in  men  who  had  been  employed  under  above 

conditions  over  a  period  of  years,  but  occurred 

even  after  exposure  only  a  few  days. 

"H.   In  still  air,  with  wet  bulb  temperatures 
of  from  85°  F.  to  86°  F.  and  a  relative  humidity 
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of  96  per  cent.,  there  were  no  marked  changes 
in  the  blood  pressure  or  body  temperature,  nor 
were  the  symptoms  dizziness,  physical  weak- 
ness, and  inability  to  think  or  act  quickly, 
mentioned  in  I,  found  as  long  as  the  subjects 
remained  at  rest  or  took  only  light  exercise. 
When  moderate  exercise  was  taken  —  climbing 
up  and  down  an  eight-foot  ladder  fifteen  times 
in  five  minutes  —  the  blood  pressure  and  body 
temperature  rose  somewhat. 

**III.  Blood-pressure  readings  taken  after 
the  subject  had  reached  the  cool  air  of  the  sur- 
face were  found  to  vary  considerably  with  men 
unaccustomed  to  high  temperatures.  Under 
conditions  which  resulted  in  a  rise  of  body 
temperature  to  100°  F.,  or  more,  the  systolic 
pressure  fell,  but  where  the  conditions  were 


such  as  not  to  cause  the  body  temperature  to 
rise  above  lOO^T.,  there  was  a  rise  in  the 
systolic  pressure  wt^J^  the  subjects  reached  the 
surface.  In  one  man,  long  accustomed  to  hot, 
humid  air,  a  fall  of  systolic  pressure  was  also 
found.  In  three  others,  not  accustomed  to  the 
conditions  mentioned,  there  was  a  rise  of 
systolic  pressure. 

"IV.  It  was  found  that  the  body  tempera- 
tures reached  normal  in  from  one  to  two  hours 
after  the  subjects  had  reached  the  cool  air  of 
the  surface  after  having  been  subjected  to  con- 
ditions that  caused  a  rise  above  100°  F. 

"V.  It  was  noted  that  a  shower  bath,  begin- 
ning with  tepid  water  and  ending  with  a  dash 
of  cold  water,  had  but  little  immediate  eflfect 
upon  the  body  temperature."  —  M.  Dent. 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  INDUSTRY 


The  New  Place  of  Women  in  Industry. 
TV,  Women  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company.  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Indust. 
Management,  Jan.  1,  1921,  61,  No.  1,  51-57.  — 
In  the  International  Harvester  Company 
women  are  now  regarded  as  permanent  opera- 
tors on  a  variety  of  light  machine  shop  opera- 
tions which  five  years  ago  were  thought  to  be 
beyond  their  capacity.  The  women's  work  is 
not  men's  work,  nor  is  it  the  work  of  trained 
mechanics,  but  rather  such  work  as  was 
formerly  done  by  young  men  of  18  or  20  years 
of  age.  On  such  work  women  are  regarded  as 
far  superior  to  boys  because  they  show  more 
interest  in  their  work,  are  quicker,  and  take 
better  care  of  their  equipment.  The  range  of 
operations  which  the  International  Harvester 
Company  thinks  that  women  have  mastered 
includes  all  kinds  of  operations  on  lathes,  drill 
and  punch  presses,  milling  aod  screw  machines, 
grinders  and  polishers,  and  gear  hobbers. 
Women  are  regarded  as  especially  good  in  the 
work  of  inspecting.  They  are  more  tractable 
than  men  although,  despite  danger,  most 
women  will  not  adhere  strictly  to  rules  in  re- 
gard to  uniform.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


NiGHT-WORKING      MoTHERS      IN      TEXTILE 

Mills,  Passaic,  New  Jersey.  Agnes  de  Lima. 
Published  by  the  National  Consumer's  League 
and  the  Consumer's  League  of  New  Jersey, 
Dec.,  1920,  pp.  18.  —  This  pamphlet  is  not 
primarily  a  statistical  study.   It  is  an  expose  of 


human  relations  in  industry  as  conducted  in 
the  textile  mills  of  New  Jersey.  The  restrictive 
legislation  in  regard  to  night  work  of  women  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey  has  been  repealed. 
Hence  conditions  obtain  in  that  state  (even  in 
government  owned  property)  that  are  the  more 
lamentable  in  that  the  same  industry  exists 
with  no  night  work  of  women  in  the  nearby 
states  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut and  Delaware. 

The  investigation  was  carried  out  from  door 
to  door,  aiming  to  secure  a  general  picture  of 
home  life  rather  than  mere  lists  and  tabulations. 
The  opinion  of  the  conmiunity  was  ascertained 
as  to  the  value  of  night  work.  It  was  con- 
denmed  but  chosen  by  the  operatives  as  better 
than  leaving  the  children  alone  all  day  or  trying 
to  live  on  the  wage  paid  to  the  men. 

The  picture  of  Passaic  is  that  of  a  town  of 
many  large  textile  mills,  in  which  the  labor  is 
Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Russian.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  finds  an  unusually* 
high  rate  of  illiteracy.  All  attempts  to  remedy 
this  have  failed,  due  to  the  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust caused  by  the  employer's  policy  of  espio- 
nage and  black-listing  for  union  activity. 

The  salient  facts  brought  out  are:  that  it  is 
the  younger  married  women  with  three  or  four 
children  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  night  shift; 
that  the  children  are  neglected;  that  the  moth- 
ers are  perforce  up  most  of  the  day  averaging 
about  five  hours  of  interrupted  sleep;  that  there 
is  no  regulation  even  as  to  pregnant  women 
being  on  the  night  force;  that  night  work  for 
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women  is  fostered  by  the  low  wage  scale  for 
men,  coupled  with  a  comparatively  high  wage 
level  for  women  (and  more  for  night  work), 
which  tempts  them  into  industry.  Even  when 
running  only  three  days  a  week,  the  night  shift 
is  maintained. 

It  is  evident  to  the  Consumer's  League  that 
the  managers  of  this  industry  in  New  Jersey 
must  be  forced  by  legislation  to  do  what  all 
Enlightened  manufacturers  do  for  their  own 
benefit.  We  can  scarcely  afford  to  let  the 
ignorant  manager  drag  down  our  industries  by 
abusing  the  vitality  of  our  workers.  —  Elinor 
D.  Gregg. 

The  Child  Labor  Problem.  Harold  H, 
Mitchell.  Pub.  Health  Nurse,  Jan.,  1921,  13, 
No.  1,  27-29.  —  The  author  makes  a  plea  for 
careful  examination  and  periodic  re-examina- 
tion of  children  in  order  to  secure  early  diagno- 
sis, and  to  give  advice  through  clinics  for  pre- 
ventive hygiene.  The  public  health  nurse  will 
be  the  agent  by  whom  this  service  is  understood 
and  made  effective. 

The  present  state  of  protection  offered  to  the 
adolescent  working  child  is  quite  unorganized' 
as  the  laws  in  different  states  vary.  More 
evidence  is  needed  on  physical  tests  for  various 
industries  and  standards  of  physical  fitness 
should  be  established.  The  United  States 
Children's  Bureau  has  made  a  tentative  report 
on  standards  of  moral  development  and  phys- 
ical health.  The  great  weakness  of  the  present 
laws  lies  in  their  nbn-enforcement.  Yet  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  medical 
examination  in  the  continuation  schools.  The 
re-examination  might  very  well  take  place 
there  also  or  when  a  change  of  work  is  being 
made. 

Public  health  nursing  services  must  be  de- 
pended upon  for  co-operation  in  securing  hy- 
gienic conditions  in  the  home.  There  are  many 
loose  ends  to  be  picked  up  in  order  to  prevent 
these  children  from  becoming  incompetents, 
dependents  and  discouraged  failures.  Research 
work  in  this  line  is  needed  to  present  the  prob- 
lem as  it  is  today  clearly  and  adequately.  — 
Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

One  Thousand  Industrial  Accidents  Suf- 
fered BY  Massachusetts  Children.  LucUe 
Eaves,  Am.  Child,  Nov.,  1920,,  2,  No.  3,  222- 
232.  —  Records  of  cases  reported  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Industrial  Accident  Board  were 
studied  by  the  students  in  the  School  of  Social 


Work  of  Simmons  College.  The  reports  in- 
dicate that  males  of  all  the  ages  included  are 
more  subject  to  industrial  accidents  than 
females,  and  that  more  than  half  of  the  acci- 
dents were  due  to  the  wage-earning  employ- 
ments of  the  children.  The  need  is  emphasized 
of  safety  committees  whose  activities  may  be 
stimulated  by  encouraging  competition  in  the 
promotion  of  low  accident  rates  and  by  offering 
rewards  for  suggestions  which  will  increase 
safety.  There  is  also  need  of  thorough  instruc- 
tion concerning  the  dangers  peculiar  to  local 
industrial  establishments  ^ —  instruction  which 
might  well  be  given  in  continuation  and  other 
vocational  classes.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Conserving  Children  in  the  Industries 
OF  Massachusetts.  Mass.  Dept.  Labor  and 
Industries,  Indust.  Bull.  No.  15,  Boston,  1920, 
pp.  21. — The  establishment  of  continuation 
schools  in  Massachusetts  affords  opportunity 
for  imparting  to  working  children  valuable 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  hazards  incidental 
to  modem  industry.  At  the  present  time  acci- 
dents are  very  numerous,  and  notwithstanding 
the  plain  requirements  of  the  statutes  many 
serious  violations  take  place.  But  with  forty- 
four  continuation  schools  now  established  in 
Massachusetts,  attended  by  about  30,000 
children,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  believe 
that  these  violations  of  the  statutes  could  exist 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  teacher  of  the 
continuation  school.  Co-operation  between  the 
continuation  school  teachers  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industries  would  operate 
to  the  advantage  of  the  child.  Co-ordination 
of  the  activities  of  the  Division  of  Industrial 
Safety,  the  inspection  force  of  which  frequently 
visits  all  the  industrial  centers  in  the  state, 
with  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  continua- 
tion school  would  be  a  most  effective  means  of 
instructing  children  in  regard  to  industrial 
hazards,  and  of  teaching  them  the  fundamental 
principles  of  safety. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  as  the 
report  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  shows, 
1,691  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 
sustained  tabulatable  injuries  —  i.  e.,  injuries 
arising  out  of  employment  and  causing  in- 
capacity for  longer  than  the  remainder  of  the 
shift  or  the  day  —  ten  ending  fatally  and 
sixty-two  resulting  in  permanent  partial  dis- 
ability of  the  child.  Tables  are  given  showing 
the  causes  of  these  injuries,  precisely  the  proc- 
ess during  which  the  accident  occurred,  and 
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the  nature  of  the  injury  received.  From  these 
tables  certain  practical  conclusions  may  be 
drawn,  such  as,  for  example,  that  nearly  all  the 
serious  accidents  sustained  by  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  are  prevent- 


able. In  almost  every  industry  a  traditional 
habit  is  responsible  for  numerous  injuries,  such 
as,  in  textile  establishments,  the  practice  of 
picking  cotton  waste  from  moving  machinery. 
—  G.  E.  Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL  SANITATION:  FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION,  ILLUMINATION, 
VENTILATION,  HEATING,  WATER  SUPPLY,  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 


"Health  First"  Campaign:  Outline  for 
Industries.  G.  J,  Soderberg.  Personnel, 
Jan.,  1921,  3,  No.  1,  1,  5.  —  First,  there  should 
be  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  ground  and  of 
the  buildings,  which  would  include  inspection 
of  land  drainage,  care  of  rubbish,  construction 
and  care  of  walks,  condition  of  roofs,  general 
floor  conditions,  floor  cleaning  and  dust  elim- 
ination, plumbing,  drinking  water,  ventilation, 
disposal  of  dusts,  fumes,  gases,  and  noises, 
lamp  shading,  seats  and  clothing  for  workers. 

There  should  be  systematic  cleaning  of 
floors  by  any  method  that  eliminates  dust, 
preferably  after  working  hours.  Painted  floor 
lines  are  recommended  as  means  of  insuring 
maximum  speed  in  movement  of  production 
and  of  workers.  Water-closets,  wash  basins, 
slop  sinks  and  drinking  fountains  should  be  of 
vitreous  china,  or  good  grade  of  white  baked 
enamel  over  iron.  Common  cups,  common 
towels  and  the  like  should  be  entirely  abolished. 
Toilet  rooms  should  be  painted  with  enamel  or 
other  hard  surface.  Setting  up  exercises  for  a 
five-minute  period  during  the  forenoon  and 
again  in  the  afternoon  are  good  for  sedentary 
workers.  Adjustable  chairs  for  women  workers 
at  machines  will  pay  well.  Bare  lamps  should 
be  shaded,  dimmed  or  otherwise  protected  to 
eliminate  glare,  and  should  be  properly  placed. 
Goggles  or  masks  should  be  provided  for  work- 
ers where  there  is  excessive  dust,  or  hazard 
from  chips,  etc.  Physical  examination  of  em- 
ployees as  a  condition  of  accepting  work  might 
be  required,  especially  for  workers  on  heavy 
tasks.  Attention  to  clothing  is  important. 
Finally,  the  industry  should  keep  in  close 
touch  with  industrial  health  bureaus  and  other 
helpful  organizations.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Hygienic  Precautions  to  be  Observed  in 
the  Manufacture  and  Industrial  Use  of 
Carbon  Disulfide.  Jules  Blain.  Abstracted 
as  follows  from  Industrie  Chimique,  1920,  7, 
311-313,    by    S.    D.    Kirkpatrick    in    Chem. 


Abstr.,  Jan.  20, 1921, 15,  No.  2,  281.  —  "Work- 
ers handling  CS2  under  unsatisfactory  hygienic 
conditions  are  subject  to  serious  intoxication 
•resulting  in  neurotic  disorder  and  greatly  lessen- 
ing their  capacity  for  work.  Certain  types  of 
workers  are  more  susceptible  than  others; 
especially  is  this  true  with  alcoholics  and  others 
of  weakened  vitality.  Medical  examination  of 
all  employees  at  regular  periods  and  the  im- 
mediate examination  of  those  complaining 
of  symptoms  such  as  eye  fatigue  are  recom- 
mended. Among  the  industrial  uses  for  CS2  are 
extracting  grease  and  oil  from  bones  (to  be  used 
for  bone  black),  from  seeds  and  oilcakes;  de- 
greasing  wool;  purifying  paraffin;  extracting 
perfumes;  dissolving  S .  from  its  minerals; 
manufacturing  of  liquid  fire,  ce^ain  types  of 
varnish  and  rubberized  cloth,  and  in  the  vul- 
canization of  rubber  by  the  cold  (Parke)  proc- 
ess. In  all  of  these  industries  the  factories 
should  have  high  ceilings  and  adequate  ventila- 
tion; periodic  medical  examination  is  recom- 
mended wherever  possible.  Great  Britain  has 
stringent  laws  regulating  factories  making 
rubberized  cloth.  A  diagram  is  shown  of  a 
filter  for  removing  sulfur-carbon  compounds 
from  the  air  by  means  of  crude  petroleum  and 
CaCU."  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 

Suggestions  on  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Paper  Machine  Rooms.  Edward  A,  Ryan. 
Abstracted  as  follows  from  Jour.  Engin.  Inst,  of 
Canada,  Jan.,  1921,  in  Nat.  Safety  News,  Feb. 
7,  1921,  3,  No.  6,  12.  —  "The  cliief  advantages 
of  a  properly  designed  and  operated  ventilating 
system,  according  to  Mr.  Ryan,  are  increased 
production  due  to  fewer  shutdowns,  greater 
safety  for  the  workmen  because  of  better  illu- 
mination when  the.  excess  vapor  is  carried 
away,  a  more  even  product  resulting  from  uni- 
form humidity  and  temperature,  and  a  longer 
life  for  machine  felts  due  to  decreased  moisture 
content  of  the  air  in  the  machine  room."  — 
M.  C.  Shorley. 
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INDUSTRIAL  MEDICAL  SERVICE:  MEDICAL  DISPENSARIES  AND 
HOSPITALS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 


Fundamental  Requirements  for  Success- 
ful Medical  Work  in  Industry.  W,  A, 
Sawyer.  Mod.  Med.,  Jan.,  1921,  3,  No.  1,  23- 
26.  —  The  first  essential  for  industrial  medical 
practice  is  a  sympathetic  co-operation  from  the 
heads  of  the  organization.  The  second  is  ade- 
quate personnel  —  adequate  in  quantity  and 
character.  Third,  is  the  equipment  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  department?  Fourth,  a  pro- 
gram in  which  ideals  plus  daily  practice  will, 
result  in  consistant  growth.  The  point  of  de- 
parture to  secure  this  fourth  requisite  is  a 
complete  and  painstaking  physical  examina- 
tion. The  reasons  given  for  this  examination 
are  as  follows: 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  placement  or  exclu- 
sion. The  interest  and  co-operation  must  be 
secured  at  this  point. 

2.  Periodic  re-examination  for  possible  haz- 
ards and  advice  as  to  corrections.  This  should 
be  for  rank  and  file,  executive  and  all,  and  care- 
ful records  kept  and  studied. 

3.  It  contributes  to  reduction  of  absentee- 
ism. 

4.  It  contributes  to  longevity  of  service. 

5.  It  dovetails  with  outside  public  health 
work. 

6.  It  leads  into  all  other  medical  work  in 
industry. 

7.  The  future  of  medicine  lies  in  prevention 
of  disease.  This  must  be  taught  to  the  lay 
mind.  Physical  examination  should  protect 
from  ill-advised  treatment  and  from  neglect  of 
important  conditions.  —  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

Economy  of  Proper  Medical  Treatment. 
Paul  B,  Magnnson.  Mod.  Med.,  Dec,  1920, 
2,  No.  12,  79^802,  —  In  a  paper  written  in  the 
light  of  experience  as  chief  surgeon  ojF  several 
large  corporations  and  as  medical  director  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  of  Illinois,  Dr. 
Magnuson  emphasizes  the  fact  that  from  every 
point  of  view  the  first  consideration  in  indus- 
trial accidents  is  the  selection  of  a  thoroughly 
good  surgeon.  When  "the  new  theory  that 
industry  as  a  whole  should  stand  the  loss  in- 
cident to  accident  to  employees  "  was.  enacted  in 
law,  some  of  the  more  far-sighted  corporations 
began  to  furnish  surgical  attention  to  men  in- 
jured in  their  plants.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the   doctor  was   considered  primarily   as   an 


adjunct  to  the  claim  department  and  his  train- 
ing, competency  and  ability  to  handle  men, 
were  of  little  importance.  The  employment  of 
a  physician  on  this  basis  is  an  uneconomical 
start  from  the  social  point  of  view,  because  the 
physician  comes  into  closer  contact  with  the 
employees  than  almost  any  other  department 
head  and  thus  has  it  in  his  hands  to  make  or 
rnar  good  relations  between  management  and 
employees.  For  example,  one  surgeon  "took 
charge  of  a  large  industry  which  was  perfectly 
controlled  in  its  organization  by  the  union,  and 
within  a  year  of  the  time  he  took  charge  he  had 
also  been  elected  oflScial  examiner  for  that 
union.  This  same  man  saved  that  company, 
the  first  year  of  his  employment,  $20,000  in  the 
claim  department,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  accidents  increased  10  per  cent,  over 
the  previous  year;  and  as  against  thirty-one 
lawsuits  filed  the  year  before  he  took  charge, 
there  was  one  lawsuit  filed  the  first  year  of  his 
employment.  ...  It  would  be  hard  to  con- 
vince this  company  at  this  time  that  a  man 
with  small  training  is  an  economical  man  to 
employ." 

The  employment  of  a  second-rate  physician 
is  also  —  and  more  obviously  —  uneconomical 
from  a  professional  point  of  view.  In  his  hands 
the  diagnosis  of  an  apparently  simple  case  is 
made  in  a  haphazard  way,  with  sometimes 
serious  and  very  expensive  results.  A  nian  in 
construction  work,  for  instance,  who  falls  from 
a  height  and  strikes  the  ground  on  his  feet,  has 
probably  received  a  fracture  of  the  os  calcis  of 
one  or  both  feet.  If,  as  in  most  cases  coming 
before  the  Illinois  Industrial  Commission,  the 
fracture  goes  unrecognized  and  the  man  is 
treated  for  a  sprained  ankle  only,  a  very  serious 
condition  develops,  "the  man  has  a  foot  which 
grows  progressively  worse  with  use  and  finally, 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  loses  from  50  to  90 
per  cent,  of  the  use  of  his  foot,  which  totaUy 
incapacitates  him  for  any  occupation  that  in- 
volves climbing,  or  walking  on  scaffolding  or 
uneven  ground.  If  these  cases  are  taken  in  time 
and  properly  treated,  the  major  part  of  this 
disability  can  be  averted,  and  the  surgeon  who 
prevents  one  of  these  disabilities  saves  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  yearly  salary  on  one 
case  alone,  although  it  may  be  much  better 
than  the  ordinary  salary  paid  industrial  sur- 
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geons."  Other  similar  and  common  instances 
are  cases  of  back  injury  which  are  diagnosed 
and  treated  as  simple  strains  and  which  con- 
sequently drag  on  from  month  to  month;  in- 
flammed  bursae  of  the  shoulder,  from  which 
entirely  unnecessary  adhesions  and  weakness 
result  if  the  arm  is  immobilized  in  the  wrong 
position,  and  the  process  of  getting  back  to  the 
normal  is  long  and  painful;  a  broken  limb 
which  is  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  fixation 
dressings  and  is  consequently  a  very  painful 
thing  to  move.  In  cases  such  as  this  latter, 
another  element  enters  in  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  patient  toward  the  management.  If 
nothing  is  done  for  the  broken  member,  al- 
though it  is  so  useless  and  painful,  after  the 
bone  has  healed,  there  is  little  wonder  that 
neurosis  develops;  the  habit  of  pain  becomes 
firmly  fixed  in  the  patient's  mind,  especially  if 
he  feels  he  is  being  neglected  by  those  whom  he 
also  feels  are  responsible  for  his  injury.  If  the 
surgeon  knows  enough  to  remove  the  cast  as 
soon  as  possible  for  gentle  massage  each  day, 
the  patient  "not  only  receives  results  on  the  in- 
jury but  he  feels  that  there  is  something  being 
done  to  hurry  his  recovery.  His  mental  atti- 
tude remains  that  of  a  man  who  is  friendly." 

The  wise  employer  will  appreciate  these  social 
and  professional  factors  and  will  select  the  best 
doctor  he  can  get  with  the  most  complete  train- 
ing; he  will  feelthat  this  is  the  best  investment, 
because  such  a  man  will  inspire  confidence  in 
the  employees,  smooth  the  way  for  amicable 
adjustment  of  claims,  make  a  small  percentage 
of  disability  where  there  may  have  been  a  large 
percentage,  prevent  disabilities  where  they  are 
preventable,  and  save  his  salary  every  three 
months  for  any  large  employer  of  labor,  to  say 
nothing  of  sparing  the  human  race  the  trouble 
which  is  brought  about  by  disabilities.  Such 
service  is  adequate  and,  in  the  long  rim, 
economical.  —  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam. 

Why  Physical  Examination?  /.  P.  Austin, 
Personnel,  Feb.,  1921,  3,  No.  2,  5.  — The  ad- 
vantages of  physical  examination  and  conse- 
quent treatment  of  diseases  and  injuries  are 
foimd  to  be:  (1)  minimizing  loss  of  time  and 
accidents;  (2)  minimizing  absenteeism,  tardi- 
ness, and  the  ineflSciency  due  to  illness;  (3) 
improving  general  health;  (4)  giving  employees 
tasks  equal,  to  their  physical  powers;  and  (5) 
improving  each  individual.  —  M.  Dent. 

Keeping  Workers  Well.  Factory,  Nov.  1, 
1920,    25,    No.    9,    1520-1524.— Among   the 


items  under  this  heading  is  one  entitled  **  Ex- 
amining New  Employees."  The  National 
Malleable  Castings  Company  follows  a  very 
definite  procedure  in  its  medical  examinations. 
Besides  heart  and  lung  tests  the  worker  is  ex- 
amined for  spinal  and  abdominal  defects.  The 
extremities  are  carefully  inspected  also.  The 
full  procedure  is  given  in  this  article  under 
sixteen  headings.  —  C.  H.  Paull. 


Physical  Examinations  op  Industrial 
Workers.  F.  L,  Rector,  Jour.  Am.  Med. 
Assn.,  Dec.  18,  1920,  75,  No.  25,  1739.  —  A 
statement  obtained  through  the  use  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  100  industrial  establishments. 

"The  results  of  the  board's  investigation  of 
physical  examination  of  industrial  workers  may 
be  thus  summarized : 

"1.  Thirty-four  replies  were  received,  in- 
cluding fifteen  industries  and  410,106  em- 
ployees, of  whom  327,183  were  men  and  82,923 
were  women. 

**2.  Physical  examinations  among  the  in- 
dustrial establishments  reporting  were  first 
introduced  in  1900,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
they  have  been  in  operation  only  since  1914. 

"3.  Where  physical  examinations  have  been 
given  a  fair  trial,  they  have  proved  their  value 
and  have  been  continued  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  original  scope  of  the  examinations  has 
been  maintained  or  extended. 

"4.  The  average  time  consumed  in  making 
regular  physical  examinations  at  establish- 
ments reporting  was  eight  minutes  per  person 
examined. 

**5.  An  earnest  effort  was  being  made  in  the 
majority  of  plants  reporting  to  place  defec- 
tives, rather  than  eliminate  them  from  industry. 

"6.  The  average  percentage  of  rejected  ap- 
plicants for  employment  was  only  4.6,  and,  by 
eliminating  certain  special  cases,  was  only  2.8. 

"  7.  There  was  no  uniformity  of  time  for  re- 
examination of  employees. 

"  8.  Objections  to  physical  examinations  on 
the  part  of  prospective  or  actual  workers  were 
negligible. 

"This  investigation  shows  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  application  of 
medicine  to  industry.  The  position  of  the  phy- 
sician in  industry  has  been  made  secure,  and  he 
should  now  bend  his  efforts  to  the  solution  of 
industrial  problems  closely  related  to  the 
medical  work.  By  his  training  and  experience 
he  is  qualified  to  advise  with  the  management 
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as  to  the  placing  of  employees  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  themselves  and  the  industry  .with 
which  they  are  connected.  He  is  also  in  a  posi- 
tion to  suggest  necessary  improvements  in  the 
fields  of  lighting,  ventilation  and  general  sani- 
tation, as  well  as  of  personal  hygiene,  in  order 
that  employees  may  be  kept  in  good  physical 
condition. 

*'A  classification  of  the  results  of  physical 
examinations  is  necessary  in  order  that  workers 
may  be  properly  placed.  The  physical  capaci- 
ties and  limitations  of  an  A-1  worker  and  of  a 
substandard  worker  should  be  fairly  well  de- 
fined. For  example,  only  workers  without 
physical  defects  should  be  placed  in  the  A-1 
class.  This  will  be  a  relatively  small  group  as 
compared  with  the  vast  majority  of  workers, 
who  suflfer  from  some  slight  physical  or  func- 
tional disability,  but  who  are  well  able  to  carry 
on  practically  any  work  to  which  they  may  be 
assigned. 

"A  classification  of  findings  of  physical  ex- 
aminations which  tends  to  place  the  worker  in 
his  proper  group  has  been  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Conference  Board  of  Physicians  in 
Industry,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  a  very 
large  number  of  physical  examination  records. 
That  such  a  classification  is  needed  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  analysis  of  the  reports 
summarized  above.  This  classification  is  as 
follows : 

"Class  1:  Persons  physically  fit  for  any  em- 
ployment. 

"Class  2:  Persons  physically  fit  for  any  em- 
ployment but  below  par  in  physical  develop- 
ment or  other  condition. 

"Class  3:  Persons  physically  fit  only  for  cer- 
tain employment  when  specifically  approved 
for  it  by  examining  physician. 

"Class  4:  Persons  physically  unfit  for  any 
employment. 

"Knowing  the  requirements  of  the  work 
which  the  applicant  for  employment  is  to  do 
and  having  a  record  of  his  physical  condition, 
the  task  of  the  industrial  physician  then  be- 
comes one  of  physically  adapting  the  employee 
to  his  work,  with  the  assurance  that  if  this  is 
done  properly  there  will  be  greater  content- 
ment, lessened  labor  turnover,  and  greater 
production."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 


Industrial  Clinics  in  General  Hospitals. 
W,  Wright,  Mod.  Hosp.,  Dec.,  1920,  15,  No.  6, 
500-508.  —  The  new  industrial  medicine  tends 
to  introduce  new  needs  and  broader  concep- 
tions into  the  medical  sciences,  especially  in 
respect  to  diagnosis.  Technical  diagnosis  must 
be  supplemented  by  social  diagnoses  concerning 
influences  in  the  patient's  life  which  were,  per- 
haps, as  potent  factors  as  an  infection  in  causing 
the  disease.  It  is  not  enough  to  find  tuber- 
culosis or  lead  poisoning:  we  should  speak  of 
tuberculosis  plus  malnutrition;  or  lead  poison- 
ing plus  an  ignorance  of  industrial  hazards  as 
causes  of  diseases. 

It  is  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
work  as  a  factor  in  the  ill  health  of  an  individual 
that  has  produced  the  branch  of  medicine  now 
called  industrial  hygiene.  General  hospitals, 
must  adapt  themselves  to  these  new  and  larger 
requirements.  There  should  be  clinics  or  de- 
partments to  which  cases  possibly  related  to 
industrial  activity  or  to  environment  may  be 
referred.  The  clinic  can  best  be  established  in 
connection  with  the  hospital  dispensary,  but 
this  clinic  should  have  the  privilege  of  selecting 
its  own  material,  because  of  the  inability  at  the 
present  time  of  most  clinicians  to  recognize 
either  specific  industrial  maladies  or  the  com- 
mon eflFects  of  industrial  health  hazards.  The 
specialized  industrial  clinic  can  serve  not  only 
in  making  accurate  diagnosis  and  offering  effi- 
cient treatment,  but  also  in  observing  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  of  employment  which  affect 
working  people.  Though  specific  industrial 
diseases  are  relatively  few,  the  deleterious 
effects  of  many  kinds  of  work  are  important 
and  prevalent  factors  in  disease,  and  it  falls  in 
part  to  the  industrial  clinic  of  the  hospital  to 
investigate  these  factors  and  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions that  they  present.  In  industrial  com- 
munities hospitals  should  provide  resources  for 
the  treatment  of  industrial  cases  by  the  best 
methods,  including  industrial  eye  injuries  and 
treatment  of  serious  bums  and  fractures,  as 
well  as  facilities  for  the  restoration  to  function 
of  impaired  members.  The  cost  of  such  hospital 
care  should  be  borne  in  full  by  industrial  com- 
missions or  designated  insurance  carriers,  or 
should  be  shared  by  the  employers  of  injured 
workers.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 
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Health  Service  Establishes  Footing. 
C.  D.  Selhy.  Hosp.  Management,  Jan.,  1921, 
11,  No.  1,  58.  —  A  review  of  1920  shows  us  the 
footing  of  industrial  surgery  and  industrial 
medicine.  The  present  status  of  the  industrial 
physician  has  largely  been  brought  about  by 
compensation  laws  for  injuries  and  industrial 
diseases.  Although  in  the  present  business  de- 
pression the  industrial  physician  must  stand 
aside  for  a  while,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
employers  will  soon  recognize  the  importance  of 
industrial  medicine.  —  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

The  Application  of  Statistics  to  the 
Study  of  Employment  and  Sickness.  Thiele. 
Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Feb.,  1921,  9,  No.  2, 
35-38.  —  The  author  discusses  the  necessity,  in 
the  statistical  study  of  industrial  medical  prob- 
lems, for  a  practical  and  exact  classification  in 


order  to  make  it  clear  which  workmen  are 
exposed  to  particular  industrial  hazards  and 
which  ones  are  otherwise  connected  with  the 
industry  in  question.  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Fishermen's  Diseases.  H.  Muir  Evans, 
Notes  and  Comments,  Lancet,  March  5,  1921, 
1,  No.  10,  517-518.  —  The  accidents  described 
were  those  due  chiefly  to  the  dogfish,  the  sting 
ray  and  the  greater  and  lesser  weever.  Dr. 
Evans  said  the  most  common  injury  was 
caused  by  the  poisonous  spine  of  the  weevers, 
which  possess  a  perfect  double-grooved  explor- 
ing needle  on  either  gill  cover.  At  the  root  of 
the  spine  is  a  definite  poison  gland.  When 
alarmed,  the  fish  erects  its  gill  cover,  bends  it- 
self roimd,  driving  the  poisoned  spine  into  any 
adjacent  body,  which  at  once  receives  some 
grumous  drops  of  a  highly  poisonous  nature. 
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There  are  smaller  poison  organs  on  each  spine 
of  the  dorsal  fin. 

The  burning  pain  that  follows  a  sting  is  so 
severe  that  men  will  attempt  to  throw  them- 
selves overboard,  or  will  hammer  the  aflFected 
part  with  a  thole  pin  against  the  bulwarks. 
The  pain  lasts  severatl  hours  and  is  accompanied 
by  immediate  swelling  of  the  aflfected  part. 
The  limb  may  be  partially  paralyzed  for  a 
time.  In  a  few  hours  the  swelling  subsides,  or 
it  may  go  on  to  phlegmonous  inflammation 
with  local  gangrene  aroimd  the  site  of  the 
injury. 

Dr.  Evans  finds  that  weever  venom  contains 
a  neurotoxin,  a  hemolysin,  and  a  leukotoxin. 
The  hemolytic  constituent  differs,  however, 
from  most  snake  venoms,  in  that  it  acts  di- 
rectly on  washed  red  corpuscles  —  that  is  to 
say,  without  the  presence  of  serum.  This  state- 
ment, he  afllrms,  conflicts  with  certain  French 
workers,  but  he  considers  it  is  because  they 
used  filtered  glycerine  extracts,  while  his  experi- 
ments were  made  with  fresh  poison.  This  fish 
venom  markedly  diminishes  the  phagocytic 
action  of  the  leukocytes  and  thus  secondary 
septic  inflammation  frequently  follows  a  sting. 

Regarding  treatment,  ammonia  is  popularly 
presumed  to  counteract  the  poison.  In  the 
islands  of  Mauritius  and  Reunion  where  a 
similar  stinging  fish,  the  synancia,  frequently 
injures  the  feet  of  fishermen,  the  natives  em- 
ploy the  leaves  and  seeds  of  a  species  of  datura, 
and  find  they  give  relief.  According  to  Bottard, 
the  seeds  of  abrus  precatorius,  or  jequirity, 
have  the  virtue  of  a  specific.  Applications  of 
heated  vinegar  or  the  liver  of  the  fish  itself  to 
the  injured  part  are  other  remedies  in  use. 
Fish  venom,  just  as  snake  venom,  is  destroyed 
by  i>otassium  permanganate,  chloride  of  lime, 
and  chloride  of  gold.  Dr.  Evans  suggests  that 
a  "Lauder  Brimton  snake-bite  lancet"  be  car- 
ried by  all  drifters  and  smadks  so  that  a  really 
eflScient  remedy  may  be  at  hand. 

During  the  summer  voyages  the  drift  fisher- 
men get  their  nets  full  of  jelly-fish  and  the  sting 
causes  much  burning  pain  followed  next  day  by 
intense  itching.  The  toxin  contained  in  the 
tentacles  is  thalassine.  After  the  summer  fish- 
ing, while  mending  the  nets,  the  men  sometimes 
suffer  so  greatly  from  lachrymation  and  sneez- 
ing that  this  work  has  to  be  stopped.  The 
author  suggests  that  this  trouble  is  caused  by 
the  toxin  which  clings  to  the  strands  and 
which,  when  dry,  is  liberated  with  the  dust 
from  the  nets. 


Boils,  sometimes  spreading  to  form  large 
suppurating  areas,  are  common  on  the  fore- 
arms of  fishermen  dming  the  autumn  and 
winter.  The  rubbing  by  the  edges  of  the 
"oilies,"  the  sea  water  and  dirt  of  the  sea- 
farers' calling  are  no  doubt  responsible.  —  R. 
Prosser  White. 

JoPLiN  Zinc:  Industrial  Conditions  in 
THE  World's  Greatest  Zinc  Center.  C.  If. 
MUls.  Survey,  Feb.  5,  1921,  45,  No.  19,  657- 
666.  —  The  Joplin  district  occupies  comers  of 
Oklahoma,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  comprises 
1,000  square  miles,  and  is  the  home  of  12,000 
miners.  The  territory  is  peculiarly  barren  and 
hideous  in  its  outlook  because  of  the  ravages 
caused  by  mining.  This  seems  to  be  a  psy- 
chological factor  in  the  life  of  both  miner  and 
operator.  Peculiar  features  of  the  district  are 
that  94  per  cent,  of  the  miners  (in  the  leading 
towns)  are  American  bom  of  American  parents, 
and  that  they  are  entirely  imorganized. 

The  natural  conditions  of  mining  in  the  Jop- 
lin district  are  favorable  but,  from  the  stand- 
I>oint  of  safety,  the  equipment  and  mode  of 
operation  are  poor.  The  statutes  of  Oklahoma 
require  that  the  operator  shall  provide  every 
gear  carriage  used  for  the  hoisting  or  lowering 
of  persons  with  a  sufficient  overhead  covering, 
and  that  at  all  shafts  safety  gates  shall  be 
placed.  In  visiting  many  mines,  however,  the 
author  never  saw  an  overhead  covering  on  a 
can,  nor  any  evidence  of  hoisting  safety  devices. 

Comparison  of  mining  accidents  occurring  in 
the  Missouri  part  of  the  Joplin  district  with 
those  of  the  Eastern  Missouri  district  for  the 
years  1914  to  1918  shows  24.8  fatal  accidents 
per  year  in  the  Joplin  district  and  8  in  the 
Eastern  district  per  1,000  three  hundred-day 
workers;  and,  respectively,  14.3  and  7.4  non- 
fatal accidents.  Fall  of  rocks  is  the  greatest 
cause  of  accidents,  and  it  can  be  said  that  these 
accidents  are  largely  due  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  miner  and  the  operator.  The  system  which 
allows  miners,  roofers,  and  drill  men  to  work 
above  shovelers/  contributes  to  unnecessary 
accidents.  The  chief  cause  of  accidents  in  miUs 
is  imguarded  machinery.  In  no  mills  visited 
were  there  proper  safety  devices,  and  m  some 
cases  the  conditions  were  very  bad.  The  author 
recommends  a  safety  program  which  would  cor- 
rect these  conditions  and  which  would  include 
education  through  safety  councils  and  commit- 
tees, prohibition  of  ''squib  shots,"  and  elimina- 
tion  of  the  hazards   mentioned  by   obvious 
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remedies,  such  as  the  installation  of  well-known 
safety  devices.  The  piece-rate  system  is  also  to 
be  condemned  as  tending  to  exhaust  the  human 
factor  in  the  industry,  leading  to  the  permanent 
injury  of  the  workers  and  the  ultimate  disad- 
vantage of  the  operator. 

Joplin  ore  is  brittle  and  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  dust.  Silicosis  or  miners'  consump- 
tion is,  therefore,  very  prevalent  in  the  distript. 
After  an  investigation  in  1915  state  laws  were 
passed  in  Missouri  requiring  the  use  of  water 
lines  for  sprinkling,  wash  and  change  houses, 
and  the  closing  of  unsafe  and  imsanitary  mines. 
The  watercore  drill  has  come  into  general  use 
in  the  district  and  has  brought  about  much  im- 
provement in  the  conditions.  The  silicosis 
problem  still  remains,  however,  and  not  very 
much  progress  has  been  made  with  it. 

Individualism  and  freedom  have  produced 
irresponsibility  in  regai^d  to  sanitation  and 
housing.  The  operators  in  the  Joplin  district 
have,  with  rare  exceptions,  done  nothing  for  the 
welfare  of  their  employees.  The  whole  industry 
"stands  in  a  pre-Victorian  period  of  social 
development."  The  short-lived  character  of  the 
average  productive  area,  and  the  fact  that  the 
operators  in  this  district  are  small  capitalists 
and  not  large  corporations,  explain  in  part  the 
conditions.  The  result  is  that  the  houses  are 
poor,  little  is  done  to  improve  them,  and  less 
than  half  of  them  have  adequate  sanitary  con- 
ditions. To  a  considerable  extent  the  barrel 
system  of  water  supply  prevails  —  a  fertile 
source  of  contagion,  though  the  water  is  good.  « 

The  operators  are  responsible  for  these  con- 
ditions and  change  must  come  through  them. 
Production  is  carried  on  with  little  reference  to 
outside  conditions  of  the  market,  and  the  whole 
organization  is  to  some  extent  imnatural.  The 
economic  development  is,  therefore,  in  the 
direction  of  centralization  of  operating  interests 
and  labor  organization.  There  should  be  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  enforcement  of  mining  laws,  a  safety 
campaign,  modification  of  the  piece  system, 
passage  of  health  insurance  laws  covering  sili- 
cosis, adoption  of  modem  sanitary  methods, 
adequate  hospitals,  co-operative  housing  asso- 
ciations, and  community  recreational  centers. 
—  G.E.  Partridge; 

Employment:  Hours  of  Work.  W.  Wil- 
liams, Ann.  Rep.  Chief  Inspect.  Factories  and 
Workshops  for  the  Year  1919.  London,  1920, 
pp.  88-94.  —  From  an  industrial  point  of  view 


a  remarkable  eflFect  of  the  war  has  been  the  re- 
duction in  the  hours  of  work,  "which  now  rarely 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  forty-eight  a  week." 
The  reduction  has  been  made  without  legisla- 
tion; it  has  occiured  in  almost  all  industries, 
and  for  the  most  part  without  serious  friction 
between  workers  and  employers  As  regards 
the  division  of  time,  there  is  wide  variation, 
even  in  the  same  district,  but  there  are  four 
prevailing  systems:  (1)  the  five-day  week;  (2) 
the  single-break  day  (with  only  one  long  pause 
for  meals);  (3)  the  double-break  day;  (4)  tlie 
shift  system.  The  selection  of  the  system  has  in 
many  cases  been  left  to  the  majority  of  the 
workers. 

The  reports  indicate  that  the  shortening  of 
the  hours  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
workers,  "perhaps  more  so  than  any  other 
recent  improvement  in  industrial  conditions." 
One  result  has  been  better  "time-keeping": 
reports  are  received  that  there  is  not  only  less 
sickness,  but  also  less  absence  for  general  rea- 
sons, such  as  attending  to  home  affairs.  There 
is  a  difference  of  experience  as  to  the  effect 
ui>on  production.  When  the  production  de- 
pends almost  entirely  upon  the  speed  of  ma- 
chinery the  output  is  said  to  be  reduced  nearly, 
or  quite,  in  proportion  to  the  hoiu^.  In  cases 
where  the  production  depends  mainly  or  en- 
tirely upon  the  exertion  of  the  workers,  there  is 
often  said  to  be  no  decrease  in  production,  and 
sometimes  an  increase  is  even  found.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  instances  in  which  the 
shortening  of  hours  has  in  some  way  reduced 
the  hourly  rate  of  production.  Changes  in  the 
method  of  work  and  in  organization  make  a 
fair  comparison  of  the  output  before  and  after 
the  reduction  difficult  to  some  extent. 

Even  with  the  shorter  hours,  there  still  re- 
mains the  difficulty  of  arranging  sufficiently 
short  periods  of  work  to  avoid  diminished 
hourly  output  because  of  fatigue.  Many  firms 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  having  a  short  break 
in  the  work  in  the  forenoon  and  another  in  the 
afternoon;  and  in  general  it  has  been  found  that 
these  breaks  result  in  increased  production.  In 
some  districts  there  has  been  a  lengthening  of 
the  mid-day  interval,  and  there  are  various 
other  provisions,  such  as  special  hours  for 
married  women  and  especially  for  mothers  with 
babies.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

A  Manufacturer  on  the  Short  Day. 
Henry  H.  Collins,  Jr.  Survey,  Dec.  4,  1920,  45, 
No.  10,  362. —  Mr.  Collins  states  that  inas- 
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much  as  wages  are  fundamentally  dependent 
upon  unit  production  which  also  determines  the 
cost  of  the  manufactured  article,  the  problem 
of  the  shorter  working  day  is  whether  produc- 
tion per  individual  can  be  suflSciently  main- 
tained to  make  it  possible  to  pay  a  living  wage 
and  sell  the  product  at  a  reasonable  price. 
England's  experience  cannot  be  used  as  the  sole 
criterion  for  this  country,  nor  can  all  industries 
be  expected  to  react  alike.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  it  is  one  of  the  problems  of  good 
management  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  fatigue 
which  can  readily  be  borne  by  the  workers  in 
each  industry.  We  have  the  expedient  of  two  or 
three  shifts  for  plants  working  continuously. 

In  Mr.  Collins'  experience,  a  3  per  cent,  re- 
duction in  production  was  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  the  spirit  of  contentment  which  it 
brought  about  among  the  workers.  Rest 
periods  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
mid-moming  and  mid-afternoon,  and  an  after- 


noon lunch  of  crackers  and  milk  contributed 
noticeably  toward  the  diminution  of  accidents. 
—  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

The    Laboratory    for    Industrial    Pst- 

CHOTECHNICS    AT    THE    TECHNICAL    TrAINING- 

ScHooL  IN  Charlottenburg.  W,  Woede. 
Deutsch.  med.  Wchnschr.,  Dec.  2,  1920,  46, 
No.  49,  1370.  —  A  psychotechnical  laboratory 
has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  in- 
dustrial training-school  at  Charlottenburg, 
where  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  study  the 
individual  peculiarities  of  each  pupil  with  re- 
gard to  the  type  of  occupation  for  which  he  will 
be  most  fitted,  and  also  to  study  the  psycholog- 
ical requirements  of  various  industrial  tasks, 
with  a  view  to  lightening  them  whenever  pos- 
sible. The  co-operation  of  several  factories,  the 
railroads,  and  the  post-office  has  also  been 
secured  for  the  study  of  industrial  tasks  outside 
of  the  school.  —  T.  J.  Putnam. 


SYSTEMIC  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES:  OCCURRENCE,  TREATMENT 

AND  PREVENTION 


CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM 

The  Ambulatory  Patient  with  Cardiac 
Disease,  with  Special  Reference  to  Digi- 
talis Therapy.  Emil  J.  Pellini,  Jour.  Am. 
Med.  Assn.,  March  19,  1921,  76,  No.  12,  774- 
777.  —  The  author  gives  his  experiences  with 
250  cases  followed  in  the  cardiac  clinic  of  the 
Bellevue  Hospital,  in  New  York.  He  is  partic- 
ularly interested  in  the  use  of  digitalis  with 
ambulatory  patients  who  are  not  imder  the 
perfect  control  characteristic  of  hospital  cases. 

Patients  are  carefully  examined  with  a  view 
to  estimating  the  condition  of  the  cardiac 
muscle.  If  a  patient  is  not  perfectly  compen- 
sated, he  is  given  digitalis  until  a  dosage  is 
found  which  can  be  taken  indefinitely  without 
fear  of  overdigitalization.  In  doing  this  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  is  more  dan- 
ger in  too  little  digitalis  than  in  too  much.  The 
final  readjustment  of  the  patient  to  his  work 
takes  place  after  he  has  been  f imctionally  classi- 
fied and  placed  upon  a  definite  regime  of  digi- 
talis, and  this  readjustment  is  a  matter  for 
careful  study  in  each  patient.  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

The  Equivalent  of  Ordinary  Exertion. 
May  G,  Wilson.  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  April 
30,  1921,  76,  No.  18,  1213-1214.  —  Patients 
with  cardiac  disease  have  been  placed  in  the 


following  classes  by  the  Association  of  .Cardiac 
Clinics  in  1917: 

"Class  1.  — Patients  with  organic  heart  dis- 
ease who  have  never  had  symptoms  of  cardiac 
insuflSciehcy  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
activity. 

"Class  2.  —  Patients  with  organic  heart  dis- 
ease who  have  had  such  symptoms  previously, 
but  who  do  not  have  them  at  present  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  activity. 

"Class  3.  —  Patients  with  organic  heart  dis- 
ease who  at  the  time  of  observation  have  symp- 
toms of  cardiac  insuflSciency  following  ordinary 
exertion. 

"Class  4.  —  Patients  with  possible  heart  dis- 
ease. Patients  who  have  abnormal  physical 
signs  in  the  heart,  but  in  whom  the  general  pic- 
ture or  the  character  of  the  physical  sign  leads 
us  to  believe  that  it  does  not  originate  from 
cardiac  disease. 

"Class  5. — Patients  with  potential  heart 
disease.  Patients  who  do  not  have  any  sugges- 
tion q{  cardiac  disease,  but  who  are  suffering 
from  any  infectious  condition  which  may  be 
accompanied  by  such  disease;  or  who  have  suf- 
fered from  such  diseases:  e,  gr.,  rheumatic  fever, 
tonsiUitis,  chorea,  syphilis." 

This  classification  depends  throughout  on 
what  sort  and  amount  of  activity  is  considered 
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to  be  ordinary  exertion.  A  table  of  test  exer- 
cises—  work  with  dumb  bells  and  climbing 
stairs  —  is  given  which  is  considered  to  repre- 
sent ordinary  activity  in  children.  Since  the 
data  furnished  apply  to  individuals  between  6 
and  15  years,  they  are  only  of  suggestive  indus- 
trial significance  and  are  not  reviewed  in  detail. 
—  C.  K.  Drinker. 

Electrocardiography  and  its  Signifi- 
cance IN  Insurance  Medicine.  H.  Sachs. 
Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Jan.,  1921,  9,  No.  1, 
8-11. — An  elementary  discussion  of  cardiac 
rhythm  and  conduction,  the  use  of  the  string 
galvanometer,  the  use  of  the  electrocardiogram 
in  diagnosis,  followed  by  the  statement  that  the 
method  should  help  in  insurance  work  to  decide 
doubtful  cases  and  to  demonstrate  the  harm- 
less character  of  certain  cases  of  arhythmia.  — 
E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

NEUROMUSCULAR  SYSTEM 

» 

New  Occupational  Pain;  €ase  of  Cho- 
rea.  /.  J.  Moren,   Abstracted  as  follows  from 


Kentucky  Med.  Jour.,  Feb.,  1921,  19,  No.  2, 
43,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  March  19,  1921, 
76,  No.  12,  820.  —  "Moren  relates  the  case  of  a 
man,  aged  48,  a  railroad  mechanic  who  during 
January,  1920,  began  to  complain  of  pain  in  his 
right  elbow;  in  May  the  left  elbow  became  in- 
volved. He  has  had  all  kinds  of  treatment  with- 
out relief.  He  suffers  a  great  deal  of  pain  after 
he  quits  work.  There  is  practically  no  pain  on 
extension.  The  pain  sometimes  radiates  up  and 
down  the  arm.  No  particular  portion  is  aflfected 
more  than  another.  Contraction  of  the  muscles 
by  the  electric  current  produces  the  same  pain 
as  on  voluntary  flexion  of  the  elbow.  Physical 
examination  was  negative.  On  making  in- 
quiries as  to  occupation  it  was  found  that  he 
was  handling  a  compressed  air  motor  drilling 
holes  in  various  pieces  of  machinery.  His  posi- 
tion in  the  use  of  this  motor  was  one  of  flexion 
of  the  arm,  lifting  the  weight  and  at  the  same 
time  holding  it  in  position,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  vibration.  Rest  gave 
relief."  — C.K.  Drinker. 


POISONOUS  HAZARDS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS:  GASES,  CHEMICALS,  ETC. 


Medical  Decisions  on  Cases  of  Indus- 
trial Poisoning.  F.  Curschmann,  Zentralbl. 
f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Feb.,  1921,  9,  No.  2,  38-44.  — 
Two  cases  are  discussed  and  declared  to  be  in- 
stances of  septic  thrombus  in  the  brain  and  of 
local  arteriosclerosis  in  the  foot  rather  than  of 
poisoning  with  acetylene  or  with  the  liquid  and 
fumes  from  the  "Clark"  apparatus  as  was  al- 
leged by  the  victims.  In  neither  case  had  the 
physician  in  charge  doubted  that  his  patient 
was  suffering  from  industrial  poison.  —  E.  L. 
Sevringhaus. 

Foundry  Fever.  E,  Rost  Abstracted  as 
follows  from  Arb.  Reichsgesundh.,  1920,  Vol. 
52,  pp.  1-4,  by  H.  V.  Atkinson,  in  Chem.  Abstr., 
April  10,  1921,  15,  No.  7,  1037. —  "Experi- 
ments on  animals  and  men  indicate  that  Zn 
vapors  in  foundry  gas  are  the  cause  of  foundry 
fever.  Zn  was  found  in  the  urine  and  feces  of 
workers.  Foundry  fever  may  be  prevented  by 
better  ventilation." 

Chronic  Carbon  Monoxid  Poisoning  — 
Its  Immediate  and  Subsequent  Manifesta- 
tions. Georgind  Luden,  Mod.  Med.,  Feb., 
1921,  3,  No.  2,  102-106.— This  article  deals 
with  the  personal  experiences  of  the  author  and 


of  her  friend.  For  several  months  they  suffered 
a  wide  variety  of  symptoms.  Qualitative  tests 
for  carbon-monoxide  hemoglobin  were  found 
positive.  The  number  of  .tests  is  not  stated. 
The  symptoms  were  attributed  by  the  author 
to  poisoning  by  furnace  gas.  The  belief  is  ex- 
pressed that  chronic  carbon  monoxide  poisoning 
is  very  frequent  and  serious;  that  the  endocrine 
glands  are  involved,  and  that  a  "  hypersensiti- 
zation"  occurs.  No  convincing  proof  of  these 
assertions  is  brought  forward,  however.  — H.  S. 
Forbes. 

Chronic  Carbon  Monoxid  Poisoning  — 
Its  Immediate  and  Subsequent  Manifesta- 
tions. Georgine  Luden,  Mod.  Med.,  March, 
1921,  3,  No.  3,  167-170. —This  article  de- 
scribes in  detail  a  great  variety  of  symptoms 
attributed  to  inhalation  of  carbon  monoxide  in 
furnace  gas.  The  observations  are  based 
chiefly  upon  subjective  symptoms  noted  by  the 
author  and  a  friend  living  in  the  same  house, 
and  upon  certain  objective  signs. 

Mention  is  made  of  one  qualitative  test  for 
carbon  monoxide  hemoglobin  which  was  posi- 
tive in  three  inmates  of  the  house.  No  gas 
analyses  of  the  air  in  the  house  are  given.  The 
assertion  is  made  that  the  gas  clings  tena- 
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ciously  to  clothing,  etc.;  the  evidence  brought 
forward  in  support  of  this  is  based  upon  symp- 
toms noted  by  the  author  in  herself  and  in  her 
friends.  The  belief  is  expressed  that  a  relation 
exists  between  chronic  carbon  monoxide  poison- 
ing and  disorders  of  the  endocrine  glands,  and 
the  chief  basis  for  this  opinion  seems  to  be 
analogy  of  symptoms.  In  conclusion,  the  au- 
thor finds  a  "relation  between  slight  chronic 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning  and  many  hy- 
gienic, social  and  domestic  problems."  —  H.  S. 
Forbes. 

Industrial  Poisoning  with  Hydrocyanic 
Acid  Gas  in  Gold  and  Silver  Plating. 
HoUzmann.  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Feb., 
1921,  9,  No.  2,  44-45.  —  A  r6sum6  of  the  tech- 
nical processes  in  the  gold  and  silver  plating 
industries  explains  the  ways  in  which  a  slow 
but  continuous  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
fumes  may  occur.  Ventilation  is  sufficient  to 
remove  all  danger.  Only  part  of  those  exposed 
sufifer  any  symptoms.  Acute  manifestations  are 
conjunctival  irritation,  sweet  taste,  and  head- 
ache. Some  sufifer  from  eczema.  Many  phy- 
sicians refer  a  chlorosis  among  the  won^en  to  a 
chronic  poisoning  by  this  gas.  —  E.  L.  Sevring- 
haus. 

Poisoning  from  Wearing  Dyed  Shoes.  F. 
Neuhqff,  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Mo.  State 
Med.  Assn.  Jour.,  Feb.,  1921,  18,  No.  2,  53,  m 
Joiur.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  March  19,  1921,  76,  No. 
12,  820.  —  "Five,  and  again  three,  hours  before 
becoming  ill  Neuhoflf's  patient  had  dyed  his 
shoes  while  wearing  them.  The  dye  was  found 
to  contain  a  large  amount  of  nitrobenzol,  an  in- 
termediate product  formed  in  the  manufacture 
of  anilin  from  benzene.  Taken  internally, 
seven  drops  have  caused  death.  It  is  also  poi- 
sonous when  inhaled  or  appUed  to  the  skin.  It 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and 
anilin  derivatives.  Workmen  who  inhale  too 
much  of  it,  or  spill  it  on  themselves,  are  poi- 
soned by  it,  death  even  at  times  resulting.  The 
symptoms  of  poisoning  come  on  several  hours 
after  the  application  of  the  poison  to  the  skin 
and  are  favored  by  perspiration.  They  are 
cyanosis,  anxiety,  vomiting,  formication,  ring- 
ing in  the  ears,  disturbed  co-ordination,  low 
blood  pressing.  The  blood  becomes  a  brownish 
color.  In  fatal  cases  there  may  be  jaundice, 
convulsions,  and  coma  preceding  death.  The 
treatment  recommended  is  blood  letting,  arti- 
ficial respiration,  inhalation  of  oxygen,  and 
stimulants,  but  no  alcohol.*'  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 


Cancer  of  the  Bladder  among  Workers 
IN  Aniline  Factories.  Intemat.  Labour 
Office,  Studies  and  Reports,  Series  F,  No.  1, 
Feb.  23,  1921,  pp.  26.  —  "Although  it  is  not 
possible  at  present  to  formulate  definite  con- 
clusions, inasmuch  as  the  problem  still  presents 
too  many  lacunae  and  obscure  points,  it  may, 
nevertheless,  be  said  that: 

"(1)  There  b  a  close  connection  between 
the  manipulation  of  certain  amino-compound 
products  and  the  existence  of  tumours  of  the 
bladder. 

"  (2)  The  number  of  cases  of  tumour  of  the 
bladder  proved  to  have  occurred  among  work- 
ers in  contact  with  amino-compounds  is  cer- 
tainly small.  It  must  be  concluded  from  this 
that  the  individual  factor  plays  a  great  part  in 
the  pathology  of  the  disease,  seeing  that  the 
patients  constitute  a  small  minority. 

"  (3)  Action  of  long  duration  is  necessary  to 
produce  tumours  of  the  bladder.  There  is  no 
relation,  however,  between  their  occurrence  and 
the  duration  of  employment. 

"  (4)  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  sub- 
stance capable  of  engendering  tumours.  At 
present  one  can  go  no  further  than  to  incrim- 
inate the  amino-compounds,  and  particularly 
benzidine  and  beta-naphthylamine. 

"(5)  The  same  substance  may  produce 
either  simple  cystitis,  or  benignant  or  malignant 
tumours. 

"(6)  Hygienic  precautions,  strictly  applied, 
will  assure  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  the  diminu- 
tion and  even  the  disappearance  of  the  disease. 

"(7)  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary 
that  in  factories  in  which  workers  are  exposed 
to  the  dangerous  action  of  aromatic  bases,  the 
most  rigorous  application  of  hygienic  precau- 
tions should  be  required. 

"  (8)  Meanwhile,  it  is  desirable  that  the  in- 
dustries concerned  should  continue  to  carry 
on  researches  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
dangerous  substance,  and  that  the  statistical 
particulars  in  every  case  should  be  very  precise 
and  should  follow  the  proposed  questionnaire." 
—  M.  C.  Shorley. 

Intoxication  with  Fluorine  Compounds. 
Kockd  and  Zimmermann.  Abstracted  as  fol- 
lows from  Mllnchen.  med.  Wchnschr.,  1920, 
Vol.  67,  pp.  777-779,  by  S.  Amberg,  in  Chem. 
Abstr.,  March  10, 1921, 15,  No.  5,  705.  —  "Two 
cases  of  fatal  F  poisoning  are  reported,  one  due 
to  a  rat  poison,  '  Orwin,'  containing  NaF,  the 
second  a  case  of  murder.  The  course  of  the  in- 
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toxication  does  not  show  anything  pathogno- 
monic for  F.  To  demonstrate  the  F,  the  organs 
were  boiled  with  water,  the  filtrate  evaporated, 
the  residue  treated  with  H2SO4,  heated  and  the 
vapors  were  tested  in  the  usual  way  for  their 
power  to  etch  glass.  The  stomach  and  its  con- 
tents as  well  as  the  small  intestines  gave  a  posi- 
tive test.  Liver,  kidneys,  spleen  and  blood  did 
not." 

The. Early  Diagnosis  of  Lead  Poisoning. 
J,  Schoenfeld.  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Jan., 
1921,  9,  No.  1,  3-7.  — Symptoms  have  not  al- 
ways been  sufficient  for  an. early  diagnosis  of 
lead  poisoning.  The  stippling  of  the  red  blood 
cells  is  the  best  guide  to  diagnosis  and  to  the 
progress  of  recovery.  The  author  has  seen  from 


30  to  15,000  stippled  cells  per  million.  He  con- 
siders 100  per  million  as  a  positive  diagnosis. 
The  stippled  cells  disappear  when  the  severe 
symptoms,  such  as  nephritis  or  paralysis,  occur. 
Stippled  cells  gradually  disappear  under  treat- 
ment in  the  course  of  weeks  to  months,  the 
hemoglobin  increasing  simultaneously. 

Women  appear  more  susceptible  to  lead  th^n 
men.  Since  1913  the  number  of  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  and  the  loss  of  laboring  time  have 
markedly  decreased,  as  prophesied  by  the  au- 
thor at  that  time.  He  believes  this  is  due  fun- 
damentally to  early  diagnosis  being  made  by 
blood  examination.  A  further  reduction  in  in- 
cidence is  to  be  looked  for  from  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in 
the  workers.  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 


OCCUPATIONAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  SPECIAL  SENSES 


.  Occupational  Dermatitis  in  Dentists: 
Susceptibility  to  Procain.  C.  Guy  Lane* 
Arch.  Dermat.  and  Syph.,  March,  19£1,  3,  No. 
3,  235-244.  —  Dr.  Lime  reports  three  case  his- 
tories of  dermatitis  caused  by  the  use  of  pro- 
cain, a  cocain  substitute  employed  extensively 
by  the  dental  profession  and  which  has  several 
technical  advantages  over  cocain.  The  symp- 
toms shown  were  redness,  swelling,  severe  itch- 
ing and  fissures,  with  scaliness.  The  skin  tests 
showed  imiform  reactions.  The  evidence  ofifered 
is  debatable  ground  but  indicates  an  individual 
susceptibility  rather  than  sensitization  by  con- 
stant handling.  There  are  recorded  three  cases 
of  death  after  the  use  of  procain.  It  is  unusual 
but  possible  for  poison  to  enter  through  the 
normal  integument.  The  cases  reported  all 
cleared  with  protection  by  rubber  gloves  but 
relapsed  when  that  care  was  discontinued.  — 
Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

Dermatitis  Due  to  Carpoglyphus  Pas- 
SULARUM.  W.  J,  0' Donovan,  Abstracted  as 
follows  from  Brit.  Jour.  Dermat.  and  Syph., 
1920,  Vol.  32,  p.  297,  by 'Senear,  in  Arch. 
Dermat.  and  Syph.,  March,  1921,  3,  No.  3,  299. 
—  "O'Donovan  reports  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
while  shoveling  dried  figs,  developed  over  the 
forearms,  backs  of  the  hands  and  on  the  face  an 
eruption  of  discrete,  closely  set,  apparently  fol- 
licular papules,  pale  pink  in  color  with  red 
scabbed  tops.    The  lesions  were  suggestive  of 


scabies,  but  were  too  small,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  of  burrowing. 

"  Examination  of  the  figs  showed  them  to' be 
covered  with  a  fine,  Ught  brown  powder,  which 
microscopic  examination  disclosed  was  made  up 
of  live  and  dead  mites  and  numerous  frag- 
mented particles  of  acari  and  their  limbs.  The 
parasite  was  identified  as  Carpoglyphus  pas- 
sularum.  The  author  states  that  Rasch  had 
previously  described  two  cases  of  dermatitis  due 
to  the  Carpoglyphus  occurring  among  workers 
who  had  been  handling  dried  plums."  —  M. 
Dent. 

Visual  Fatigue.  E,  Jackson.  Abstracted  as 
follows  from  Am.  Jour.  Ophth.,  Feb.,  1921,  4, 
No.  2, 119,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  March  19, 
1921,  76,  No.  12,  817.  — "Some  analysis  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  visual  fatigue,  and  attempt  to 
localize  the  essential  change  that  gives  rise  to 
fatigue,  and  a  recognition  of  the  extremely  im- 
portant part  that  efforts  of  co-ordination  play 
in  producing  fatigue,  Jackson  believes  ought  to 
be  useful  in  giving  a  better  conception  of  a  con- 
dition that  passes  easily  from  physiologic  to 
pathologic  significance.  It  should,  he  says,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  normal  visual  fatigue  rarely 
rises  into  consciousness.  Only  when  the  organ- 
ism in  response  to  long  continued  or  repeated 
excessive  fatigue  has  developed  a  method  of 
translating  this  into  discomfort  or  pain  does  it 
develop  into  symptoms."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 
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OCCURRENCE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS 


Inadequacy  of  Industrial  Accident  Sta- 
tistics Published  in  State  Reports.  Mar- 
garet Gadsby.  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Month. 
Labor  Rev.,  March,  1921,  12,  No.  3,  167-176. 
—  The  author  very  strikingly  illustrates  her 
subject  and  contention  by  a  series  of  state  re- 
ports for  the  years  1917,  1918,  and  1919.  — R. 
B.  Grain. 

The  Obscure  but  Most  Prolific  Hazard. 
ff.  W.  Mowery.  Safety  Engin.,  April,  1921,  41, 
No.  4,  183-184.— Two  charts  picture  the 
causes  of  accidents.  In  the  first  of  these,  23.5 
per  cent,  of  the  accidents  from  seventeen  dif- 
ferent causes  were  due  to  falls.  The  second 
shows  the  high  percentage  of  falls  which  occur 
on  the  level  ground  —  23.4  per  cent,  of  all  falls 
from  ten  dififerent  causes.  Slipping  hazards 
should  be  sought  out  and  eradicated;  various 
anti-slip  treads  help.  —  M.  Dent. 

Who  is  to  Blame  for  Accidents?  Nat. 
Safety  News,  Feb.  28,  1921,  3,  No.  9,  3,  10.  — 
A  study  of  the  accidents  that  have  occurred  in 
the  plants  of  the  Nicetown  Works  of  the  Mid- 
vale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Company  during  a 
period  of  ten  years  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  responsibility  is  divided  as  follows :  acci- 
dents in  which  the  injured  individual  is  respon- 
sible constitute  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases; 
accidents  which  are  "nobody's  fault"  (  most  of 
them  trivial)  make  about  30  per  cent.;  those  for 
which  a  fellow  workman  is  to  blame  make  a 
little  less  than  10  per  cent.,  and  accidents  for 
which  the  company  is  responsible  constitute 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 

Accidents  that  are  nobody's  fault  include 
those  which  arise  out  of  the  occupational  haz- 
ards more  or  less  incidental  to  the  employment 
and  they  are  usually  non-preventable.  Acci- 
dents for  which  the  company  is  responsible  are 
such  as  those  occurring  where  sufficient  light 
or  the  proper  tool  has  not  been  provided,  or 
the  proper  safety  device  installed.  The  content 
of  the  remaining  classes  is  varied  —  workmen 
'  are  responsible  when  they  operate  a  machine 
without  permission,  neglect  to  wear  goggles, 
violate  various  rules,  select  improper  methods 
of  work,  etc.  Carelessness  in  handling  mate- 
rials, scuffling,  etc.,  are  examples  of  the  causes  of 
accidents  to  others.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  Ana- 
lyzes Causes  of  200,000  Accidents.  Nat. 
Safety  News,  Feb.  7,  1921,  3,  No.  6,  3-4.  —A 


recent  buUetin  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety,  Sanita- 
tion and  Welfare  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  contains  a  chart  analysis  of  220,- 
707  accidents  that  have  occurred  in  the  plants 
of  the  corporation.  Hand  labor  is  reported  as 
responsible  for  44.47  per  cent,  of  all  the  acci- 
dents, and  machinery  for  4.94  per  cent.  The 
remaining  50  per  cent,  are  somewhat  ob- 
scurely classified  as  follows:  mines,  14.76  per 
cent.;  falls,  8.09  per  cent.;  bums,  7.13  per  cent.; 
eyes,  5.10  per  cent.;  railroads,  4.26  per  cent.; 
all  others,  11.30  per  cent.  The  conditions  under 
which  nearly  half  of  the  accidents  occur  are 
almost  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  work- 
men and  the  accidents  are  due  largely  to  their 
carelessness  or  thoughtlessness.  In  addition  to 
these  hand  labor  accidents,  there  are  hundreds 
of  accidents  in  which  the  fault  of  the  employees 
was  a  contributing  cause;  in  carefully  analyzing 
the  causes  of  any  100  accidents,  it  will  be  found 
that  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  them  might  have 
been  prevented,  if  a  little  more  care  had  been 
taken.  The  guarding  of  machinery  is  necessary, 
but  it  is  not  such  an  important  part  of  the  work 
of  prevention  as  is  sometimes  supposed. 

The  report  also  contains  figures  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  com- 
pany in  safety  work,  the  number  of  men  trained 
in  first  aid,  and  the  number  of  articles  and  de- 
vices provided  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
its  employees.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Quarry  Accidents  in  the  United  States 
DURING  the  Calendar  Year  1919.  W,  W. 
Adams,  U.  S.  Bur.  Mines,  Tech.  Paper  275, 
1921,  pp.  66.  —  A  series  of  tables  based  on  re- 
ports received  from  operators  of  quarries,  and 
which,  therefore,  present  all  stages  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  are  representative  of  the  entire 
industry.  —  M.  Dent. 

Coal  Mining  Accidents  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  Safety  Engin.,  Feb.,  1921,  41, 
No.  2,  62-64.  —  This  paper  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  educational  provisions  in  effect  Jan- 
uary 1,  1920,  the  decrease  in  frequency,  and 
increase  in  severity,  of  accidents;  and  a  com- 
parison of  coal  mine  fatalities  in  the  principal 
coal  producing  countries  for  a  period  frona  1901 
to  1911.  — M.Dent. 

Rules  for  Prevention  of  Gas  Explo- 
sions IN  Anthracite  Mines.  J,  J.  Wal^h. 
Safety  Engin.,  Feb.,  1921,  41,  No.  2,  69-72.  — 
The  casualties  as  a  result  of  gas  explosions  in 
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the  anthracite  mines  of  Pennsylvania  during 
the  past  forty-seven  years  were  one  every  work- 
ing day,  the  ratio  being  one  fatal  to  three  non- 
fatal. Rules  are  given  for  the  instaUation  and 
driving  of  ventilating  fans,  building  of  stop- 
pings, analysis  of  air,  the  avoidance  of  the  use 
of  main  doors  as  far  as  possible,  as  well  as  rules 
requiring  that  special  care  be  taken  of  sections 
where  125  cubic  feet  or  more  of  methane  is 
generated.  —  M.  Dent. 

The  Status  of  Labor  Union  Accident 
Prevention.  F,  Rothe.  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewer- 
behyg.,  Feb.,  1921,  9,  No.  2,  46-48.  —  In  this 
categorical  reply  to  an  article  which  appeared 
under  the  same  title  in  Zentralhlatt  for  Sept., 
1920,  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  need  for 
specialists  in  accident  prevention  and  on  the  fact 
that  the  real  aim  of  the  work  is  the  reduction  of 
dangers  rather  than  the  multiplication  of 
safety  devices.  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Closing  Devices  for  Carboys.  Safety 
Engin.,  April,  1921,  41,  No.  4, 188.  —  Frequent 
fires  and  accidents  occur  due  to  the  leakage 
from,  or  breakage  of,  carboys  used  in  trans- 
porting acids  and  other  dangerous  materials, 
which  were  until  recently  generally  closed  by  a 
loosely  fitting  earthenware  stopper  held  in 
place  by  clay,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  burlap. 

Work  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of 
Explosives  for  the  venting  of  acid  carboys  in 
order  to  prevent  internal  pressure,  and  for  the 
development  of  porous  stoppers  which  will  per- 
mit the  escape  of  vapors  produced  in  transit  and 
thus  prevent  accumulation  of  pressure.  —  M. 
Dent. 

Wooden  Machine  Guards.  F,  S.  Benedict, 
Safety  Engin.,  April,  1921,  41,  No.  4,  176.  — 
The  first  eflforts  directed  toward  safeguarding 
are  almost  invariably  made  with  wooden 
guards,  cheapness  being  the  appeal  most  readily 
Ustened  to.  There  are  thousands  of  wooden 
overhead  belt  guards  which  would  be  utterly 
useless  in  case  the  belt  broke.  These  wooden 
guards  accumulate  dust  and  disease  germs; 
become  saturated  with  oil,  and  thus  develop 
into  a  fire  menace;  act  as  flues  if  fire  should 
start  below;  and  splinter  easily,  thus  causing 
small  injuries  which  may  become  infected.  — 
M.  Dent. 

Dispensary  on  Construction  Jobs.  Her- 
bert L,  Davis  and  Thomas  H,  George,  Hosp. 
Management^  Jan.,  1921,  11,  No.  1,  60.  —The 


Thompson  Starrett  Company  of  New  York  be- 
lieves in  the  well-worn  cry  of  "Safety  First." 
Somebody  has  been  able  to  put  life  into  the 
phrase  and  a  spin  into  the  company's  safety 
program.  Co-operation  exists.  Accidents  are 
cared  for  —  even  the  trivial  ones.  There  are  no 
cripples  and  very  little  lost  time.  Most  amaz- 
ing is  the  record  of  infections  —  only  fourteen 
out  of  820  accidents  and  none  serious.  Safety 
bulletins  on  the  early  treatment  of  scratches 
and  puncture  wounds  are  posted  conspicuously. 
—  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

What  Pennsylvania  is  Doing  for  Safety 
AND  Safety  Codes.  C.  B.  Connelley.  Bull. 
Penn.  State  Dept.  Labor  and  Industry,  1920,  7, 
No.  7,  pp.  20.  —  The  safety  program  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  based  upon:  (1)  the  enforcement  of 
at  least  twenty-five  specific  acts  of  legislature, 
among  them  the  acts  creating  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Lidustry  and  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  and  Rehabilitation  Acts;  (2)  the 
placing  of  the  responsibility  for  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  thirty  safety  stand- 
ards upon  employers  as  weU  as  employees; 
(3)  serving  the  employees,  the  state  officials 
and  manufacturers  with  a  means  of  knowing 
and  approving  appliances  which  are  safe  —  the 
approved  devices  numbering  160  and  classified 
as:  (a)  boiler  appliances,  (6)  elevator  appliances, 
(c)  mechanical  appliances,  (d)  electrical  ap- 
pliances, (e)  motion  picture  appliances,  (/)  fire 
prevention  and  protection  appliances,  and  (g) 
miscellaneous  safeguards  and  appliances  such 
as  anti-slip  treads,  no-slip  ladder  shoes,  ladders, 
etc.;  (4)  educational  campaigns  such  as  the 
Safety  Congress  and  community-wide  safety 
programs,  motion  picture  entertainments,  vo- 
cational clinics  and  the  publication  of  bulletins, 
posters  and  pamphlets;  (5)  co-operation  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Elducation  in  the 
instruction  of  ** Safety  First"  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  history  of  the  safety  movement  in  the 
state  is  sketched  for  four  periods:  the  pion- 
eer period,  the  compensation  period,  the  war 
period,  and  the  re-adjustment  or  reconstruc- 
tion period. 

Part  II  of  the  report  discusses  the  making  of 
a  safety  standard — a  standard  requiring  the  co- 
operation of  the  worker,  the  employer,  the 
engineer  or  technical  e3q)ert,  the  manufacturer, 
the  state,  the  insurance  carrier,  and  the  public. 

In  addition  to  the  revision  of  all  its  codes  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  is  formulating  new 
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codes  for  head  and  eye  protection,  sanitation, 
laundries,  housing,  and  refrigeration.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 

Saving  Men  and  Money  at  the  duPont 
Plants.  L,  Resnick.  Nat.  Safety  News,  Feb. 
21, 1921,  8,  No.  8,  3-8, 14.  —  The  most  modem 
school  of  safety  men  has  taken  the  position 
that  every  accident  is  a  symptom  of  ineffi- 
ciency. The  natiu'e  of  the  business  of  the  du- 
Pont Company  iA  its  early  days  made  it  quick 
to  recognize  this  principle.  But  the  greatest 
accomplishment  of  this  company  has  been 
achieved  since  1917,  when  the  executives  in 
charge  of  production  "came  to  a  clearer  realiza- 
tion that  all  production  men  must  te  directly 
charged  ^  with  responsibility  for  safety  and 
health  work.'*  The  result  has  been  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  "fatal  frequency  rate  per  1,000- 
3,000  hour  men"  from  3.20  in  1916  to  1.49  in 
1920,  and  one  department  especially  is  to  be 
noticed  for  having  passed  the  year  1920  with- 
out a  lost-time  accident,  although  it  is  de- 
voted to  experimental  work  involving  a  great 
number  of  hazards. 

The  occupational  disease  problem  of  the 
duPont  Dye  Works,  on  account  of  the  opera- 
tions and  the  materials  handled,  is  as  important 
as  that  of  accident  prevention.  An  initial  ex- 
amination is  made,  and  re-examination  is  re- 
quired of  many  men  each  month  in  order  to 
detect  the  first  traces  of  occupational  disease. 
As  a  result,  there  has  not  been  a  death  from 
occupational  disease  since  the  dye  works  began 
operations  three  years  ago.  In  one  building, 
where  trouble  had  occurred  on  account  of 
poisoning  from  aromatic  nitro-compounds,  the 
wooden  platforms  and  the  wooden  boxes,  which 
had  become  saturated  and  were  giving  ofif 
fumes,  were  replaced  by  steel,  gratings  and 
galvanized  iron,  and  a  special  fume  exhaust 
was  installed  fcwr  each  container,  the  contents  of 
which  were  under  process  of  liquefaction  by 
steam.  Extreme  care  was  given  to  personal 
cleanliness  and  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  build- 
ing, and  as  a  result  there  was  a  marked  reduc- 
tion in  the  cases  of  poisoning  and  an  increase  in 
production.  Other  improvements  in  processes 
were  made,  such  as  replacing  a  filtrose-bed  for 
pelleting  material  with  a  pelleting  machine. 

The  methods  employed  to  stimulate  interest 
in  safety  work  take  into  consideration  char- 
acteristics of  group  consciousness.  Depart- 
ments are  put  into  competition  with  one 
another,    and   sometimes   groups    within    de- 


partments. Records  are  kept  of  "days  without 
accidents,"  and  the  results  are  di^layed  on 
bulletin  boards  about  the  plants.  Appeal  to  the 
sporting  blood  of  the  workers  has  proved  a  very 
effective  way  of  reducing  the  accident  rate. 

The  Safety  Section  of  the  duPont  plant  is 
divided  into  three  brandies:  construction  and 
design;  manufacturing;  and  accidents  and  in- 
juries. To  the  first  division  there  falls  the 
standardizing  of  safeguards  and  the  checking  of 
designs  for  new  structures,  etc.  The  manu- 
facturing division  superintends  all  the  safety 
work  of  the  manufacturing  operations,  and 
visits,  inspects  and  standardizes  educational 
activities.  The  third  branch  keeps  records,  pre- 
pares statistics,  and  attends  to  matters  per- 
taining to  compensation  and  the  like. 

Engineering  revision,  rather  than  after- 
thought machine-guarding,  is  a  fundam^ital 
principle  of  the  safety  work  of  the  company, 
and  on  the  lines  adopted  good  results  have  been 
obtained  in  reducing  accidents  and  diseases. 
"Even  the  explosion  hazard  yields  ...  to 
treatment  by  engineering  revision,  safety  edu- 
cation, and  proper  supervision."  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 

How  TO  Induce  Workmen  to  Come  to  the 
Shop  Hospital.  C.  F.  N,  Schram,  Nat.  Safety 
News,  Feb.  14,  1921,  8,  No.  6,  7,  10.  —  Smce 
accidents  cannot  be  wholly  prevented,  it  is  im- 
portant that  there  be  provision  for  caring  for 
injuries,  and  it  is  essential  that  all  accidents, 
even  very  minor  ones,  be  reported  for  treat- 
ment. The  plan  adopted  at  the  Fairbanks, 
Morse  and  Company  plant  at  Beloit,  Wiscon- 
sin, includes  monthly  statements  to  depart- 
ments, of  the  records  of  all  departments  in 
respect  to  delayed  reports.  Lists  of  lost-time 
accidents  are  also  sent  out.  In  case  a  lost-time 
accident  is  one  in  which  there  was  a  delayed 
report,  special  attention  is  called  to  this  fact. 
Another  valuable  aid  to  eflScient  service  of  the 
medical  department  is  the  proper  attitude  to- 
ward injured  men  —  such  considerate  treat- 
ment as  will  cause  men  to  go  promptly  for 
treatment.  The  "department  monthly  expense 
exhibit,"  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin,  helps  to  make 
department  heads  interested  and  careful.  A 
good  annual  report  regarding  the  safety  and 
the  hospital  departments  is  valuable.  Finally, 
every  plant  employing  over  500  men  (and  some 
employing  less)  should  have  a  trained  nurse  and 
a  hospital  department — not  simply  a  first-aid 
station. 
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"No  statement  regarding  the  early  reporting 
of  injuries  would  be  complete  if  it  did  not  take 
into  account  the  educational  work  done  by  the 
National  Safety  Council  through  its  bulletins. 
It  keeps  the  hospital  department,  the  safety 


department,  the  superintendent,  the  foreman 
and  the  worlqnan  continually  reminded  that 
accidents  are  generally  lumecessary,  but  that, 
when  they  do  happen,  proper  care  is  essential." 
—  G.E.  Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL  SURGERY 


Ambulance  and  First  Aid.  J.  C.  Bridge. 
Ann.  Rep.  Chief  Inspect.  Factories  and  Work- 
shops for  the  Year  1919,  London,  1920,  pp.  83- 
87.  —  This  report  is  mainly  of  local  interest, 
since  it  consists  principally  of  tables  showing 
the  extent  to  which  the  factory  regulations, 
etc.,  in  regard  to  first-aid  and  ambulance  room 
service  have  been  complied  with  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  are  a  few  points  of  general 
interest.  In  respect  to  first-aid  boxes,  the  most 
noticeable  irregularity  is  in  the  lack  of  steri- 
lized dressings.  When  the  boxes  are  installed 
they  are  properly  equipped,  but  when  dressings 
are  replaced,  unsterilized  dressings  are  apt  to 
be  obtained,  and  it  is  also  reported  that  the 
sterilized  dressings  that  are  on  the  market  are 
clumsy,  and  that  there  are  not  enough  shapes 
and  sizes  to  suit  all  cases.  There  is  some  ob- 
jection made  to  the  habit  of  dealers  of  supply- 
ing in  the  boxes  articles  not  required  (lint, 
bandages,  iglodine,  iodine  solution,  etc.).  The 
objection  is  made  on  the  ground  that  in  this 
way  beginners  do  not  become  fixed  in  the  habit 
of  using  the  sterilized  dressings,  although  it  is 
admitted  that  the  iodine  solution  and  the  band- 
ages may  be  allowable.  Another  complaint  is 
that,  despite  printed  instructions  to 'the  con- 
trary, there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  washing  of 
wounds.  One  inspector  thinks  that  it  would  be 
better  if  the  directions  omitted  the  negative 
caution,  "do  not  wash,"  and  merely  explained 
how  to  clean  wounds  vnih  iodine. 

Progress  is  reported  in  the 'provision  of  am- 
bulance rooms,  and  there  is  some  discussion  of 
the  efifect  of  the  installation  of  the  ambulance 
room  upon  the  first-aid  treatment  in  the  shop, 
emphasizing  especially  the  value  of  the  imme- 
diate use  of  the  sterilized  dressings.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  better  keeping  of  records  of 
accidents  b  having  a  good  efifect  in  focusing 
attention  on  the  causes,  and  that,  as  regards 
first-aid  training,  the  necessity  is  for  more  edu- 
cation in  the  use  of  the  sterUized  dressing;  and 
it  is  urged  that  this  treatment  should  be 
taught  universally  in  first-aid  classes.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 


Injuries  op  the  Feet.  U,  V.  Portmann  and 
F.  C.  Wamshuis.  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  April 
80,  1921,  76,  No.  18,  1214-1216.— A  general 
review  of  the  subject  summarized  by  the  au- 
thors as  follows: 

"One  might  continue  at  length  to  cite  nu- 
merous case  histories  iUustrative  of  the  extent 
and  character  pf  foot  injuries  that  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  classify  as  minor  but  which 
have  produced  great  disabiUty  with  some  de- 
gree of  permanence.  It  is  our  purpose  here,  not 
to  develop  an  exhaustive  treatise  but  to  stimu- 
late a  better  plan  of  treatment  of  foot  injiu-ies 
based  on  a  better  conception  of  physiologic 
functioning  and  reaction.  We  therefore  draw 
attention  to  certain  facts: 

"1.  The  structure  of  the  foot  is  complex,  and 
there  is  a  difiference  in  the  reaction  of  the 
tissues. 

"2.  Injury  to  an  integral  part  has  a  large 
incapacitating  influence  on  the  whole  member 
and  the  individual. 

"3.  The  integral  part  afifected  must  be  ac- 
curately determined,  and  roentgenograms  made 
a  routine  procedure  in  examination. 

**4.  The  site  of  injury  should  not  be  treated 
exclusively.  The  whole  part  and  its  anatomic 
and  physiologic  relationship  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

"5.  Rest  in  elevation  should  be  instituted 
at  the  beginning  of  treatment. 

"6.  Improper  hot  bathing  is  more  produc- 
tive of  harm  than  of  benefit. 

"7.  We  are  always  dealing  with  infected 
areas. 

"8.  Incisions  should  be  made  at  sites  of  elec- 
tion, never  on  plantar  surfaces,  and  all  wounds 
must  be  carefully  debrided  and  coapted. 

"9.  Anatomically  correct  adjustment  of 
footwear  merits  greater  attention  and  fre- 
quently accomplishes  the  complete  eradication 
of  the  final  results  of  traumatism."  —  C.  K. 
Drinker. 

Diagnosis  and  Treatment  op  Disabili- 
ties OF  THE  Back.  James  Warren  Sever.  Mod. 
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Med.,  Feb.,  1921,  3,  No.  2,  98-102.  —  Besides 
the  traumatic  injuries  to  the  back  which  are  a 
result  of  industrial  accidents,  there  are  three 
conunou  types  of  disability  —  namely,  those 
due  to  the  poor  posture  or  static  backache, 
which  is  produced  by  sitting  or  standing,  in- 
equality in  the  length  of  the  legs,  sacro-iliac 
strain,  and  spondylolisthesis  or  a  slipping  for- 
ward of  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra; 
those  due  to  pelvic  disease  or  abnormality  in 
women,  and  which  are  invariably  confined  to 
the  sacral  or  very  low  lumbar  regions  and  com- 
prise chiefly  lacerations,  retroversions,  pro- 
lapse, etc.;  and  those  resulting  from  diseases 
such  as  arthritis,  tuberculosis,  osteomyelitis, 
etc.,  of  the  vertebrae. 

Back  injuries  due  to.  industrial  accidents  re- 
sult from:  (1)  strain  from  lifting,  when  the  back 
seems  to  "snap"  suddenly — in  these  cases  it  is 
difficult  to  differentiate  between  muscular  and 
ligamentous  tears,  but  the  author  believes  that 
ligamentous  tears  are  of  longer  duration,  and 
that  the  soreness  and  tenderness  are  deeper 
seated;  (2)  crush  fractures  — a  very  general 


type  of  injury,  in  which  the  lesions  are  most 
commonly  located  at  or  about  the  dorsolumbar 
junction;  (3)  compressed  fractures,  which  are 
most  frequently  caused  by  falls  on  the  buttocks, 
shoulder  or  back,  or  from  landing  on  the  feet 
from  a  great  height;  (4)  contusions,  which 
usually  follow  a  blow  or  a  fall,  and  in  which  the 
resultant  injiu-y  is  generally  to  the  soft  part, 
although  deeper  bony  structures  may  be  in- 
jured; (5)  fractures  of  the  vertebral  bodies. 
These  are  especiaUy  interesting  because  the 
patient  only  complains  of  a  stiff  or  lame  back, 
and  some  tenderness  over  the  site  of  the  injury. 
Very  few  have  symptoms  due  to  nerve  pressure, 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  spinal  cord 
ends  at  about  the  level  of  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra,  the  point  of  greatest  frequency  of 
fracture.  The  treatment  should  be  early  and 
adequate  fixation  of  the  spine  in  a  plaster 
jacket  and,  subsequently,  by  a  brace.  An 
X-ray  is  always  essential.  Common  complica- 
tions are  sciatica,  hypertrophic  arthritis,  gen- 
erally quiescent  and  pre-existent  to  the  injury. 
—  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 


INDUSTRIAL  PHYSIOLOGY:  NUTRITION,  METABOLISM, 

FATIGUE,  ETC. 


Quantitative  Distribution  of  Particu- 
late Material  (Manganese  Dioxide)  Ad- 
ministered Intravenously  to  the  Cat. 
Cecil  K,  Drinker  and  Louis  A,  Shaw.  Jour. 
Exper.  Med.,  Jan.  1,  1921,  33,  No.  1,  77-98.  — 
As  the  result  of  a  most  instructive  series  of  ex- 
periments the  authors  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

"1.  Manganese  dioxide  suspended  in  an 
acacia-sodium  chloride  solution  provides  a  non- 
toxic injection  which  in  the  present  experi- 
ments has  contained  no  particles  larger  than  1  fi 
and  which,  when  deposited  in  the  body,  can  be 
determined  quantitatively  and  seen  micro- 
scopically. 

"2.  Intravenous  injections  have  been  made 
under  precautions  which  preclude  removal 
from  the  blood  or  deposition  in  organs  through 
simple  capillary  blockage. 

"3.  In  nine  experiments  out  of  thirteen  the 
circulating  blood  contained  no  manganese  after 
18  minutes.  In  the  four  remaining  instances 
there  was  a  sUght  elimination  which  was  in- 
complete at  the  end  of  1  hour.  Within  certain 
limits  the  rate  of  removal  from  the  circulating 


blood  and  the  sites  of  deposition  in  the  animal 
are  not  influenced  by  the  concentration  of  the 
suspension,  the  blood  pressure,  or  antecedent 
introduction  of  acacia  or  histamine. 

*'4.  In  the  cat  amounts  of  manganese 
dioxide  varying  between  9.8  and  3.9  mg.  of 
manganese  and  containing  from  50,000,000,000 
to  10,000,000,000  particles,  if  injected  intra- 
venously, permit  recovery  at  the  end  of  1  hour 
of  90  per  cent,  of  the  material  in  the  lungs, 
liver,  and  spleen  in  the  following  proportions: 
lungs  47  per  cent.;  liver  38.3  per  cent.;  spleen 
4.3  per  cent. 

**5.  These  experiments,  coupled  with  correl- 
ative results  by  other  investigators,  make  it 
clear  that  in  certain  organs  —  the  lungs,  liver, 
and  spleen  of  the  cat  —  the  vascular  endothe- 
lium possesses  phagocytic  p>ower  rendering  the 
capillaries  permeable  to  particulate  material  as 
well  as  to  gases,  liquids,  and  dissolved  sub- 
stances." —  H.  F.  Smyth. 

Shop  Standards  and  Fatigue.  Bernard  J. 
Neurman,  Mod.  Med.,  Feb.,  1921,  3,  No.  2,  93- 
97.  —  SuflScient  progress  has  been  made  in  dis- 
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covering  the  cause  of  industrial  over-fatigue  to 
warrant  the  introduction  of  plant  programs  for 
its  control.  The  economic  losses  from  fatigue 
are  estimated  at  £0  cents  per  worker  per  day  per 
year.  On  this  basis,  with  the  normal  working 
year  of  three  hundred  days,  the  monetary  loss 
to  the  nation  amounts  to  $2,400,000,000  —  a 
very  appalling  figure. 

Fatigue  is  caused  by  the  muscle  waste  pro- 
duced by  metabolism;  its  usual  manifestations 
are  loss  of  appetite,  anemia,  digestive  derange- 
ments, respiratory  and  cardiac  aflFections, 
fatigue  neuroses  and  neurasthenia,  and  weak- 
ened power  of  resistance  to  bacteria.  Industrial 
fatigue  is  caused  directly  by  continuous  lifting, 
long  standing,  cramped  positions,  the  contin- 
uous use  of  the  same  set  of  muscles,  sitting  in 
faulty  postures,  excessive  noise,  high  tempera- 
ture and  humidity,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  light  intensity;  the  indirect  causes  may  be 
said  to  be  dust-producing  work,  inadequate  and 
insanitary  drinking  facilities,  no  rest  rooms,  un- 
sympathetic management,  unattractive  work- 
rooms, congestion  of  workrooms,  no  industrial 
hygiene  nor  provisions  for  medical  and  surgical 
relief. 

The  tests  for  industrial  fatigue  are  divided 
into  the  four  following  groups:  (1)  laboratory 
tests  touching  physiological,  chemical,  and 
bacteriological  reactions  to  labor  causing  over- 
fatigue; (2)  factory  tests  in  regard  to  produc- 
tion —  spoiled  work  and  accidents  are  also 
important  indices  of  fatigue;  (3)  physical  tests 
up>on  employees  to  determine  their  capacity  for 
arduous  labor;  and  (4)  a  miscellaneous  group 
including  all  tests  of  other  character. 

The  fundamentals  of  a  plant  program  for  re- 
ducing fatigue  are:  (1)  physical  examination  of 
appUcants  and  periodic  re-examination;  (£) 
physical  examination  of  the  jobs  to  find  out 
their  requirements,  mentally  and  muscularly; 
(3)  physical  examination  of  the  plant  to  dis- 
cover the  working  conditions  which  may  injure 
the  health  of  the  worker,  increase  fatigue  and 
reduce  output.  —  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

The  Influence  of  Dilution  on  the  Toxic 
Action  of  Alcohouc  Liquids,  ff .  M,  Vernon. 
Brit.  Jour.  Inebriety,  Oct.,  1920,  18,  No.  £,  39- 
76.  —  The  author's  summary  is  as  follows:  "A 
series  of  fifty-seven  experiments  was  made  in 
which  alcoholic  liquids  containing  15  to  90  c.c. 
of  alcohol  w^re  taken  three  and  a  half  hours 
after  food,  or  on  an  empty  stomach.  A  mem- 
orized passage  was  typed  at  twenty  minute  in- 


tervals before  and  after  the  alcohol,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  typing  mistakes  were  invariably 
increased,  and  the  typing  time  almost  invari- 
ably. For  each  extra  mistake  the  typing  time 
was  increased,  on  an  average,  by  about  two 
seconds  above  its  pre-alcohol  value  of  ninety- 
eight  seconds,  and  the  alcohol  acted  syn- 
chronously on  time  and  on  mistakes;  but  in 
order  to  reduce  the  results  to  terms  of  a  single 
variable,  the  mistakes  made  were  corrected 
throughout  to  a  constant  typing  speed. 

"It  was  found  that  when  taken  in  the  form  of 
whisky  of  20  per  cent,  alcoholic  strength  (by 
volume),  18.3  c.c.  of  alcohol  caused  an  increase 
of  0.8  in  the  number  of  corrected  mistakes, 
30  c.c.  alcohol  one  of  3.4,  45  c.c.  one  of  8.0,  and 
60  c.c.  one  of  17.0,  or  the  effect  increased  at  a 
more  and  more  rapid  rate  the  greater  the  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  taken.  With  5  per  cent,  whisky 
the  effects  produced  were  considerably  smaller, 
and  75  c.c.  alcohol  taken  in  this  form  had  the 
same  effect  as  57  c.c.  alcohol  in  the  form  of  20 
per  cent,  whisky.  Beer  of  5  per  cent,  alco- 
holic strength  produced  20  per  cent,  more  mis- 
takes than  whisky  of  the  same  strength,  but  4 
per  cent,  beer  was  much  less  toxic,  and  90  c.c. 
alcohol  in  this  form  produced  only  as  much 
effect  as  68  c.c.  alcohol  in  the  form  of  5  per 
cent.  beer. 

"The  toxic  effect  of  3  per  cent,  beer  and  3 
per  cent,  cider  was  much  slighter  than  could 
have  been  anticipated,  and  90  c.c.  alcohol  in  the 
form  of  3  per  cent,  beer  produced  only  as  much 
effect  as  54  c.c.  in  the  form  of  4  per  cent,  beer,  as 
46  c.c.  in  the  form  of  5  per  cent,  beer,  and  as 
42  c.c.  in  the  form  of  20  per  cent,  whisky.  The 
90  c.c.  of  alcohol  mentioned  is  contained  in  5j 
pints  of  the  beer,  and  it  was  calculated  that  in 
my  own  case  10  pints  would  be  needed  in  order 
to  induce  a  condition  of  intoxication,  and  that 
it  would  take  over  four  hours  to  drink  it.  In 
that  I  am  more  susceptible  to  alcohol  than  the 
average  man,  it  may  be  said  that,  practiccdly 
speaking,  beer  containing  3  per  cent  by  volume  of 
alcoholy  or  5,25  per  cent  of  proof  spirit,  is  a  non- 
intoxicating  liquid, 

"It  appears  that  the  alcohol  in  5  per  cent, 
whisky  and  5  per  cent,  beer  is  absorbed  rather 
faster  than  that  in  20  per  cent,  whisky,  though 
the  simultaneous  absorption  of  a  greater  vol- 
ume of  water  reduces  the  toxic  effect  produced. 
Concentrated  alcoholic  liquids  exert  such  a 
paralytic  effect  on  absorption  that  the  effects 
produced  by  45  c.c.  alcohol  were  practically  the 
same,  whether  this  was  taken  as  whisky  of 
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48.5  per  cent.,  20  per  cent.,  or  10  per  cent,  con- 
centration. Again,  it  makes  very  little  dififer- 
ence  whether  the  whisky  is  drunk  in  a  minute  or 
spread  over  half  an  hour. 

"Beer  diflFers  from  whisky  in  that  it  has  a  rel- 
atively greater  efifect  on  the  typing  time  and 
a  relatively  less  efifect  on  the  typing  mistakes. 
Claret  has  nearly  the  same  efifect  as  whisky  of 
equal  alcoholic  strength."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 


The  Application  of  Certain  Physical 
EFFiciia^CY  Tests.  Vemer  T,  Scott,  Jour.  Am. 
Med.  Assn.,  March  12,  1921,  76,  No.  11,  705- 
707.  —  Schneider,  in  May,  1920,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  a  method  for  physical  efficiency  rating 
used  in  the  air  service.  The  plan  utilized  varia- 
tions in  pulse  rate  and  blood  pressure  under 
simple  conditions  and  resulted  in  a  point  score 
for  each  individual  examined,  18  being  the 
highest  rating  attainable.  Crampton  in  1915 
proposed  a  somewhat  similar  but  less  compli- 
cated test. 

Scott  has  compared  both  systems  and  finds 
Crampton's  less  adequate,  since  it  does  not 
cover  all  the  necessary  physiological  elements. 
To  gain  the  details  of  both  methods  of  testing, 
the  reader  must  consult  the  original  papers  by 
Schneider  and  Crampton,  to  which  references 
are  given  in  Scott's  article. 

On  the  basis  of  410  cases  to  which  Schneider's 
test  was  applied  Scott  gives  the  following  sum- 
mary: 

"Schneider's  test  does  not  supplant,  but 
should  be  used  in  conjunction  with,  a  thorough 
physical  examination.  For  use  with  aviators 
and  athletes,  this  is  the  best  test  so  far  offered 
for  measuring  physical  efficiency  and  fatigue. 


"The  practitioner  of  preventive  medicine, 
and  physical  directors  of  schools  and  colleges, 
will  find  this  test  a  valuable  aid  in  determining 
the  amount  of  exercise  necessary  for  physical 
fitness  in  each  individual  case.  There  may  be 
overtraining  and  undertraining  of  an  individ- 
ual. Although  we  find  that  a  score  of  7  or  less 
is  an  indication  of  improper  functioning  of  the 
neurocirculatory  apparatus,  we  believe  that  a 
man  who  can  only  make  a  score  of  9  should  be 
given  a  thorough  physical  examination  to  de- 
termine whether  his  condition  is  due  to  disease 
or  to  insufficient  exercise. 

"The  conditions  that  we  find  that  lower  the 
index  are  aviation  fatigue,  loss  of  sleep,  lack  of 
physical  exercise,  alcoholic  and  sexual  excesses, 
and  acute  infections. 

^'We  have  encountered  two  conditions  in 
which  this  test  or  any  other  test  based  on  pulse 
rate  will  not  reveal  the  true  condition  of  the 
man.  Bradycardia  on  account  of  the  low  pulse 
rate  gives  a  better  rating  than  the  condition 
warrants,  and  those  who  are  disturbed  psy- 
chically by  a  physical  examination  will  get  a 
lower  rating  than  they  deserve  on  account  of 
high  pulse  rate.  But  the  latter  condition  can  be 
allayed  by  a  tactful  nurse  or  physician. 

"The  index  gives  the  true  condition  at  the 
time  of  the  test.  When  it  comes  to  qualifying  or 
disqualifying  an  aviator  for  flying,  or  to  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  exercise  needed  by  an 
athlete,  it  is  best  to  determine  the  index  on 
three  successive  days.  If  the  man  has  not  lost 
sleep  or  dissipated,  his  index  will  not  vary 
more  than  1  point.  The  reason  for  not  relying 
on  one  index  is  that  one  may  be  getting  his 
average  physical  condition  plus  loss  of  sleep  or 
dissipation."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 


HAZARDS  OF  COMPRESSED  AIR,  DIMINISHED  PRESSURE,  GENERATION 
AND  USE  OF  ELECTRICITY,  AND  ELECTRICAL  WELDING 


The  Ruling  of  June  ^,  1920  for  the  Pro- 
tection OF  Workers  in  Compressed  Air. 
LeyTnann.  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Feb., 
1921,  9,  No.  £,  80-85. — An  explanation  of 
caisson  disease  and  of  the  extent  of  work  done 
under  increased  air  pressure  is  followed  by  an 
abstract  of  the  ruling.  Besides  technical  de- 
tails of  construction  which  are  prescribed  for 
safety,  the  rates  of  compression  and  decom- 
pression are  fixed  and  the  maximum  hours  of 


work  per  day  for  the  different  pressures  are 
stated.  Medical  examination  of  workers  and 
supervbion  of  the  whole  undertaking  are  re- 
quired. First-aid  information  for  the  employees 
must  be  provided.  For  all  work  done  at  or 
over  2  kilograms  per  square  centimeter,  th«e 
must  be  a  chamber  in  which  persons  suffering 
from  caisson  disease  may  be  subjected  to  the 
same  high  pressure  and  then  to  gradually 
lowered  pressures.  —  E.  L.  Sevi:inghaus. 
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WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  INDUSTRY 


A  Physiological  Basis  for  the  Shorter 
Working  Day  for  Women.  George  W.  Web- 
ster. U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Women's  Bureau, 
Bull.  No.  14,  Feb.,  1921,  pp.  20.— Dr.  Web- 
ster points  out  the  wastefulness  of  the  "trial 
and  error"  method  in  discovering  "the  mini- 
mum number  of  hours  in  which  the  laborer  may 
produce  the  maximum  output,  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  year  after  year,  and  remain 
well,  at  least  as  far  as  injury  ^rom  overwork  is 
concerned."  Scientific  methods  of  determining 
the  right  number  of  working  hours  in  each  in- 
dustry are  iu*ged.  Fatigue  is  discussed  as  the 
one  element  in  the  living  machine  different  from 
the  non-Uving  machine. 

Fatigue  is  a  protective  device,  and  neglect  of 
it  may  lead  to  physiological  bankruptcy.  This 
means  economic  waste  and  a  waste  of  life  as 
well.  •  Fatigue  is  produced  by  labor,  speed, 
monotony,  noise,  machine  rhythm,  and  shop 
conditions  of  ventilation,  temperature,  hu- 
midity, etc.  The  psychological  causes  of  fatigue 
are  found  in  the  "balking"  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  instincts.  In  the  development  of 
manhood  some  expression  for  such  instincts  as 
self-preservation,  self-expression,  workmanship, 
self-sacrifice,  home  making,  loyalty,  and  wor- 
ship must  be  found.  It  is  the  development  of 
manhood  to  which  an  industrial  and  social 
system^  must  be  directed.  We  must  not  foster 
the  "balked"  disposition. 

The  measure  of  industrial  fatigue  is  to  be 
found  in  output  and  spoiled  work,  in  accidents, 
and  in  illness  and  occupational  disease.  The 
general  consequence  of  fatigue  is  physical  debil- 
ity which  brings  about  lax  moral  fibre,  which  in 
turn  leads  to  intemperance  and  inefficiency. 

The  legaUty  of  the  limitation  of  working 
hours  of  adult  women  has  been  tested  and 
reported  upon  favorably  as  a  protective  health 
measure  for  the  well-being  of  the  prospective 
mothers  of  the  future  race.  The  agreement  of 
many  leaders  of  opinion  is  for  the  eight-hour 
day  for  women.  —  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

Physical  Standards  for  Working  Chil- 
dren, A  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee Appointed  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
to  Formulate  Standards  of  Normal  De- 
velopment AND  Sound  Health  for  the  Use 
of  Physicians  in  Examining  Children  En- 
tering Employment  and  Children  at  Work. 
Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  79,  1921.  — 


The  child  who  goes  to  work  between  14  and  18 
years  of  age  is  in  need  of  special  protection  if  he 
is  to  arrive  at  maturity  with  good  health  and 
a  vigorous  and  well-developed  body.  Diu-ing 
these  years  he  is  passing  through  the  most  crit- 
ical period  of  his  physical  development,  when 
his  body  must  meet  the  unusual  demands  of 
rapid  growth  and  physiological  readjustment. 
If  at  the  same  time  he  is  subjected  to  the  mental 
and  physical  strain  of  gainful  employment,  the 
burden  upon  his  immature  physique  is  a  double 
one,  and  special  precautions  are  necessary  if 
normal  growth  and. development  are  not  to  be 
endangered. 

The  mandatory  requirement  of  a  physical 
examination  for  every  child  securing  an  em- . 
ployment  certificate  is  now  found  in  the  laws  of 
eighteen  states,  but  adequate  enforcement  of 
this  provision  of  the  child  labor  laws  depends 
upon  definite  standards  of  physical  fitness  and 
upon  thoroughness  and  uniformity  in  making 
examinations.  As  the  result  of  a  resolution 
passed  at  the  Children's  Bureau  Conferences 
on  Standards  of  Child  Welfare  in  1919,  a  com- 
mittee of  physicians  was  appointed  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  to  formulate  definite  stand- 
ards of  normal  development  and  physical 
fitness  for  the  use  of  physicians  in  examining 
children  applying  for  employment  certificates. 
The  membership  of  the  committee  is  as  follows: 
Dr.  George  P.  Barth,  Director  of  Hygiene,  City 
Health  Department,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
Chairman;  Dr.  Emma  M.  Appel,  Employment 
Certificate  Department,  Chicago  Board  of 
Education;  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  Chirf, 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  Department  of 
Health,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Taliaferro  Clark, 
representing  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service; 
Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  Dean,  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan; 
Dr.  D.  L.  EdsaJl,  Dean,  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Boston;  Dr.  George  W.  Goler,  Health 
Officer,  Rochester,  New  York;  Dr.  Harry  Lin- 
enthal.  Industrial  Clinic,  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital;  Dr.  H.  H.  Mitchell,  representing 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee;  Dr. 
Anna  E.  Rude,  Director,  Hygiene  Division, 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau;  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood, 
Chairman  on  Health  Problems  and  Education, 
Columbia  University;  Miss  E.  N.  Matthews, 
Director,  Industrial  Division,  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  Secretary. 

The  preliminary  report  of  this  committee 
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contains  certain  minimum  standards  of  physi- 
cal fitness  for  children  entering  and  working  in 
industry,  which  include  standards  of  normal  de- 
velopment and  standards  of  sound  health  and 
physical  fitness  for  employment.  Under  the 
latter  the  following  defects  for  which  children 
should  be  refused  certificates  are  named:  (1) 
cardiac  disease,  with  broken  compensation; 
(2)  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  other  evidence  of 
serious  pulmonary  disease;  (3)  active  glandular 
tuberculosis;  (4)  active  tuberculous  or  syphilitic 
disease  of  joints  or  bones;  (5)  total  blindness 
(unless  no  further  educational  facilities  can  be 
provided  for  such  children);  (6)  total  deafness 
(unless  no  further  educational  facilities  can  be 
provided  for  such  children);  (7)  trachoma;  (8) 
chorea;  (9)  syphilides;  (10)  hyperthyroidism; 
(11)  acute  or  subacute  neplu*itis;  and  (12) 
hookworm. 

A  list  of  remediable  defects  for  which  chil- 
dren should  be  refused  certificates  pending 
correction  is  given  as  follows:  (1)  defective 
vision  subject  to  correction  by  glasses;  (2)  con- 
tagious eye  and  skin  disease;  (3)  defective  teeth 
—  extraction  or  prophylactic  care  needed;  (4) 
malnutrition  requiring  supervision  or  medical  at- 
tention and  not  under  treatment;  (5)  untreated 
inguinal  or  femoral  hernia;  (6)  diseased  tonsils; 
(7)  defective  nasal  breathing  requiring  correc- 
tion and  not  under  treatment;  (8)  discharging 
ears  not  under  treatment;  (9)  orthopedic  de- 
fects not  under  treatment;  (10)  intestinal 
parasites  (other  than  hookworm)  not  under 
treatment. 

Provisional  certificates  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  months  may  be  issued,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  on  recommendation  of  the 
medical  examiner  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: (1)  where  treatment  has  been  started  but 
not  completed  in  such  cases  as  (a)  defective 
teeth,  (b)  malnutrition,  (c)  orthopedic  defects. 


(d)  defective  nasal  breathing,  (e)  discharging 
ears,  (f)  intestinal  parasites  (other  than  hook- 
worm); (2)  partial  blindness;  (3)  partial  deaf- 
ness; (4)  other  defects  (not  specified  above) 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  examiner 
require  supervision. 

In  addition  to  specific  minimum  standards 
for  entrance  into  industry,  the  report  makes  a 
number  of  general  recommendations.  Among 
the  most  significant  of  these  are  the  following: 
The  minimum  age  for  entrance  into  industry 
should  be  set  at  IG  years,  since  pubescence  is  a 
time  of  special  strain  for  the  child;  no  child  be- 
tween 16  and  18  years  of  age  should  be  permit- 
ted to  go  to  work  until  he  has  had  a  complete 
physical  examination  and  has  been  declared  to 
be  of  normal  development,  in  sound  health  and 
physically  fit  for  the  work  at  which  he  is  to  be 
employed;  children  at  work  should  be  re-exam- 
ined when  changing  occupations  and  should 
have  at  least  one  yearly  physical  examination 
up  to  the  age  of  18;  methods  of  examination 
should  be  uniform  and  centralized  under  state 
control;  physical  examinations  of  schoolchil- 
dren should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering and  correcting  physical  defects  before 
the  child  reaches  working  age;  special  study 
should  be  made  by  local  administrative  and 
medical  officers  of  occupations  in  which  children 
are  employed  and  their  efifedt  upon  health.  The 
need  of  authoritative  scientific  investigation  of 
the  efifect  of  diflferent  kinds  of  work  upon  the 
health  and  physique  of  the  adolescent  child  is 
emphasized,  and  a  suggestive  list  is  given  of 
subjects  with  reference  to  which  special  re- 
search is  needed. 

A  record  form  for  the  use  of  physicians  in  ex- 
amining children  and  instructions  for  filling  in 
the  form  are  included.  An  appendix  gives  the 
laws  relating  to  physical  requirements  for  em- 
ployment, in  effect  on  January  1,  1921. 


INDUSTRIAL  SANITATION:  FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION,  ILLUMINATION, 
VENTILATION,  HEATING,  WATER  SUPPLY,  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 


Sanitation.  C.  F.  Wright  and  Miss  SlococL 
Ann.  Rep.  Chief  Inspect.  Factories  and  Work- 
shops for  the  Year  1919.  London,  1920,  pp. 
47-57. — This  report  on  sanitation  includes 
items  in  respect  to  cleanliness  and  hygienic 
conditions,  washing  conveniences,  sanitary  con- 
veniences, temperature,  flueless  gas  stoves, 
lighting,  and  dust  removal. 

There  is  a  general  improvement  in  clean- 


liness and  hygienic  conditions,  partly  due  to 
getting  back  to  pre-war  conditions,  and  partly 
to  the  continuation  of  experiments  and  im- 
provements begun  during  the  war.  The  intro- 
duction of  vacuum  cleaners  in  some  places  is 
observed,  and  improvement  in  whitewashing 
and  cleaning;  and  attention  to  cleanliness  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen  is  noticeable.  Tene- 
ment factories,  particularly  those  let  out  in 
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small  single  rooms  as  in  the  SheflSeld  cutlery 
trade,  are  generally  found  to  be  in  poor  con- 
dition as  regards  sanitation.  The  reports  from 
nearly  all  divisions  have  some  reference  to 
floors,  and  show  that  even  where  walls  and 
ceilings  of  workplaces  are  clean,  the  floors 
frequently  receive  inadequate  attention.  It  is 
recommended  that  more  consideration  be  given 
to  the  efifects  of  brighter  decoration  in  factories. 

Progress  in  providing  washing  conveniences  is 
slow.  Some  employers  complain  that  these 
conveniences  are  seldom  used,  but  in  such  cases 
inquiry  usually  shows  that  hot  water,  soap  and 
towels  have  not  been  provided,  and  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  supervision,  the  importance  of  which 
needs  to  be  emphasized. 

In  the  matter  of  sanitary  conveniences,  re- 
ports show  very  great  variation  of  standard 
throughout  the  country;  in  some  factories  there 
are  modern  conveniences  equal  to  those  pro- 
vided in  first-class  buildings,  while  in  others  the 
most  primitive  and  insanitary  arrangements 
are  still  found.  The  conditions  are  found  at 
their  worst  in  some  of  the  cotton  towns  and  also 
in  tenement  cutlery  factories. 

The  question  of  heating,  especially  in  large 
factories  such  as  engineering  shops,  is  receiving 
much  attention,  and  considerable  advancement 
is  being  made  in  the  installation  of  the  "unit 
system."  In  this  system,  the  unit  consists  of  a 
fan  which  forces  the  air  under  pressure  down- 
wards over  steam-heated  pipes  and  so  distrib- 
utes the  heated  air  at  floor  level,  where  the 
eflfect  is  most  felt  by  the  workers.  Textile  fac- 
tories have  special  problems :  wool  sorting  shops 
are  apt  to  be  too  cold,  while  in  wool  combing 
and  carbonizing  works  high  temperatures  are 
likely  to  be  found.  The  conditions  in  wool 
combing  have  been  changed  by  improved  ven- 
tilation, as  have  also  the  conditions  in  carbon- 
izing shops.  High  temperatures  have  also  been 
reduced  by  the  use  of  electric  light  instead  of 
gas,  by  increasing  the  air  inlets,  and  by  the 
extraction  of  hot  air  near  the  point  of  origin. 
The  douche  system  of  air  cooling,  by  which 
cold  air  is  blown  by  fans  into  the  space  where 
the  men  are  at  work,  is  another  development. 
This  has  been  adopted  in  many  glass  works,  in 
the  tinplate  works  and  elsewhere. 

The  flueless  gas  stove  came  into  more  fre- 
quent use  in  England  during  the  war,  although 
there  is  much  to  be  said  against  it.  As  a  sub- 
stitute, a  new  electric  steam  radiator  is  men- 
tioned, in  which  water  is  vaporized  by  electric 
current.    For  lighting,  dififused  ceiling  lighting 


is  coming  more  and  more  into  vogue,  the  arc 
lamp  is  disappearing,  and  the  "half- watt" 
lamp  is  taking  its  place.  "This  lamp  is  de- 
scribed as  the  last  word  in  efficiency,  as  it  gives 
a  brilliant  light  for  small  energy  consumption." 
Objectionable  glare  can  be  overcome  by  proper 
shading. 

"Very  satisfactory  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived as  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  dust 
removal  in  the  preparing  departments  of  hemp, 
jute,  and  flax  mills."  In  the  future,  the  ma- 
chine makers  can  adapt  their  machines  and 
arrange  them  in  the  mills  to  co-operate  with 
the  ventilating  plant.  An  improved  system  of 
"stack  mixing"  is  mentioned  (page  55),  The 
dust  conditions  in  the  cotton  card  rooms  are 
discussed  at  some  length.  In  the  potteries  the 
conditions  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
some  of  the  attempted  solutions  have  not  been 
at  all  successful.  Recommendations  are  made 
in  regard  to  the  dust  problem  in  dolomite  grind- 
ing. 

The  report  closes  with  some  evidence  of  the 
failure  of  the  regidations  to  record  humidity  in 
cotton  cloth  works.  The  workers  still  refuse  to 
make  joint  readings  of  hygrometers  with  the 
employer's  representative.  The  need  of  a  self- 
registering  hygrometer  is  emphasized.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 

Sanitation  in  Bakeries.  H.  E,  Barnard, 
Am.  Jour.  Pub.  Health,  May,  1921,  11,  No.  5, 
439-451.  —  This  is  a  brief  review  of  the  salient 
points  in  modern  state  laws  regulating  the 
bread  baking  industry,  and  lays  particular 
stress  on  requirements  for  physical  examina- 
tions before  employment,  on  general  sanitary 
regulations  of  bakeries,  and  on  the  prohibition 
of  the  resale  of  stale  loaves.  The  use  of  the 
bread  box  outside  of  retail  stores  is  condemned 
in  spite  of  regulatory  restrictions. 

TTie  modem  bakery  has  deserted  the  cellar 
and  back  street  and  does  its  work  in  modern 
buildings,  even  in  the  broad  light  with  the  con- 
sumer for  a  spectator.  Industry  is  frequently  in 
opposition  to  legislation,  but  here  the  bakers 
have  demanded  laws  for  bettered 'conditions  of 
construction,  maintenance  and  health  for  em- 
ployees. —  H.  F.  Smyth. 

Industrial  Painting.  Safety  Engin.,  Feb., 
1921,  41,  No.  2,  65-66. —According  to  the 
Electrical  Testing  Laboratories  of  New  York  a 
surface  of  pure  white  glossy  paint  increases 
lighting  19  to  36  per  cent.    It  is,  therefore,  an 
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industrial  economy  to  have  factory  workrooms 
and  machinery  painted  in  light  colors,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  amount  of  illumina- 
tion required  and  the  physical  strain  put  upon 
the  workmen  producing  in  iU-lighted  rooms.  — 
M.  Dent. 

Where  Light  is  Wasted.  Factory,  Dec.  1, 
1920,  25,  No.  11,  1808.— A  company  that 
manufactures  paint  has  recently  made  a  series 
of  tests  to  discover  which  colors  are  the  best 
reflecting  mediums.  Where  indirect  lighting  is 
used?  a  well-painted  white  ceiling  will  give  20 
or  30  per  cent,  more  iUumination  intensity  than 
an  ordinary  white,  bufif,  or  similar  colored  ceil- 
ing. The  table  below  gives  the  percentage  of  the 
incident  illumination  that  is  reflected  by  walls 
of  different  colors: 

Per  Cent. 

White  enamel 80 

White 79 

Cream,  flat  tone 71 

Pearl  gray 68 

Buff,  flat  tone 59 

Pink,  enamel ^ 57 

Satin,  green 56 

French,  gray,  enamel 39 

Pale  azure,  flat  tone 36 

Blue,  enamel 31 

Green,  enamel 99 

Red,  enamel 27 

Brown,  flat  tone H 

Forest  green,  flat  tone 21 

Wine,  enamel 12 

Gas  green,  enamel 10 

—  M.  C.  Shorley. 

How  17  Everyday  Lighting  Problems 
Have  Been  Solved.  S.  G.  Hibben.  Factory, 
Dec.  1,  1920,  25,  No.  11,  1737-1740.  —  "No 
lightmg  engineer  can  foresee  all  the  peculiar 
lighting  requirements  of  any  industrial  plant.'* 
Perhaps  the  industrial  manager  will  find  among 
the  examples  mentioned  in  this  paper  an  appli- 
cation which  wiU  fit  his  conditions,  or  wiU  be 
able  to  profit  from  a  survey  of  what  others  have 
done  under  similar  circumstances.  —  M.  Dent. 

Recent  Advances  in  Mine  Illumination. 
Heinrich  Miiller.  Zentralbl.  f.  Grewerbehyg., 
Jan.,  1921,  9,  No.  1,  11-15.  —This  is  a  survey 
of  the  types  of  miners'  lamps.  Stationary 
electric  installations  are  also  described,  and 
considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  mechanical 
devices  by  which  explosions  of  mine  gas  are  pre- 
vented in  case  the  glass  globe  is  broken  or 
opened  while  the  lamp  is  lighted.    Neon-filled 


bulbs    are    briefly    commented    on.  —  E.    L. 
Sevringhaus. 

Making  the  Factory  a  Better  Place  to 
Work.  Factory,  Jan.  1, 1921,  26,  No.  1,  29.  — 
The  Faulkner  and  Colony  Manufacturing 
Company  has  solved  the  problem  of  excessive 
humidity  in  the  ventilation  of  dye  houses  and 
bleacheries  by  placing  pipes  to  carry  warm  air 
directly  over  the  tubes  and  machines  from 
which  steam  and  vapor  are  originating,  and  to 
form  the  moving  film  of  warm  air  along  sur- 
faces where  condensation  is  likely  to  occur  and 
cause  disagreeable  dripping.  —  M.  Dent. 

Ventilation  in  Metal  Mines.  Danid 
Harrington.  U.  S.  Bur.  Mines,  Tech.  Paper 
251,  1921,  pp.  44.— This  bulletin  deals  pri- 
marily with  the  atmosphere  in  which  miners 
work  in  metal  mines,  its  contamination  from 
various  sources,  the  eflFect  of  diflFerent  contam- 
inations, the  methods  of  ventilation  used  and 
the  need  of  improved  ventilation,  and  recom- 
mendations for  improvement,  but  it  also 
touches  upon  the  three  other  subjects  which  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  is  investigating,  namely, 

**  1.  The  efifect  of  various  kinds  of  mine  dust 
in  relation  to  miners'  pulmonary  diseases  and 
the  preventive  measures  suggested. 

"2.  Humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  metal 
mines,  the  efifect  of  high  humidity  on  the 
health  and  the  working  efficiency  of  miners, 
and  how  conditions  can  be  improved. 

"8.  The  high  temperature  found  in  deep 
mines  and  in  some  comparatively  shallow 
mines,  its  eflFect  on  the  health  and  morale  of 
workers,  and  how  the  temperature  may  be 
lowered  to  proper  limits  or  its  ill  eflFects  over- 
come." —  M.  Dent. 

Industrial  Wastes  in  Relation  to  Water 
Supplies.  W.  Donaldson.  Am.  Jbiu*.  Pub. 
Health,  March,  1921,  11,  No.  3,  19S-198.— 
The  eflFect  of  industrial  waste  on  public  water 
supplies  is  generally  manifested  either  as  dis- 
agreeable odors  and  tastes,  foreign  substances 
making  the  water  unsightly  and  unsuitable  for 
use  or  else  interfering  with  proper  functioning 
of  purification  works,  or  as  chemical  substances 
in  solution  causing  damage  to  water  works 
structures  or  rendering  water  less  fit  for  domes- 
tic or  industrial  use,  whether  or  not  detrimental 
to  health. 

On  account  of  the  multitude  of  waste  sub- 
stances derived  from  industry,  the  variety  of 
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efifects  on  water  supplies  are  numerous.  This 
article  considers  in  some  detail  the  effects  of 
coal  mine  wastes  containing  acids  in  solution  or 
coal  dust  in  suspension;  aromatic  coal  distilla- 
tion wastes  from  gas  houses,  containing  phenols, 
cresols,  etc.,  the  odors  and  tastes  from  which 
are  accentuated  by  chlorination;  wood  distilla- 
tion wastes;  oily  and  salt  wastes  from  oil  well 
operations;  and  wastes  from  oil  refineries,  tan- 
neries, paper  mills  and  other  industries. 


The  principal  responsibDity  for  preventing 
stream  pollution  by  industrial  wastes  should  be 
placed  on  the  plants  themselves.  But  muni- 
cipalities should  not  depend  upon  out-of-date 
purification  plants  stereotyped  in  design  and 
planned  primarily  for  removing  sewage  efifects, 
turbidity,  and  color.  State  health  officers 
should  have  regulating  powers  under  stand- 
ardized laws  conforming  to  federal  practices.  — 
H.  F.  Smyth. 


INDUSTRIAL  MEDICAL  SERVICE:  MEDICAL  DISPENSARIES  AND 
HOSPITALS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 


Medical  Welfare  Work  in  Small  Fac- 
tories. A.  C.  Bumham,  Mod.  Med.,  Feb., 
1921,  3,  No.  £,  90-92.  —  Dr.  Bumham  com- 
bines several  studies  to  show  that  the  indus- 
trial plants  employing  less  than  500  workers 
give  very  little  medical  or  surgical  care  beyond 
that  required  by  the  prevailing  compensation 
laws.  Among  employers  of  smaU  forces  of  labor 
the  consensus  of  opinion  i3  that  welfare  work 
has  no  eflFect  on  labor  turnover  or  production. 
Among  the  large  concerns  the  opposite  opinion 
is  held.  The  prevailing  equipment  among  the 
small  factories  is  not  generally  adequate,  while 
that  in  most  large  concerns  offers  every  facility 
to  the  hospital  personnel.  In  the  large  establish- 
ments the  number  of  workers  to  each  unit  of 
the  medical  personnel  varies  between  700  to 
1,000. 

A  co-operative  scheme  would  be  the  best  way 
to  secure  for  the  smaller  concerns  the  results 
which  are  being  obtained  by  the  large  plants. 
Several  different  plans  have  been  tried,  some  of 
which,  with  further  development,  would  be 
adequate.  In  some  cities  the  employers  are  or- 
ganized to  furnish  information  in  regard  to  such 
matters  as  traffic,  casualty  insurance  and  em- 
ployment; this  might  be  extended  to  medical 
care.  The  plan  of  a  number  of  doctors  com- 
bining in  a  commercial  way  to  establish  a 
dressing  station  in  the  vicinity  of  a  group  of 
factories  has  proved  more  or  less  satisfactory 
according  to  the  character  of  the  doctors,  but 
the  commercial  element  is  apt  to  defeat  its  own 
purpose.  The  health  stations  that  have  been 
started  by  the  State  Boards  of  Health  might 
readily  be  extended  to  cover,  accidents  and 
general  medical  care  though  at  present  they  are 
confined  largely  to  the  study  of  industrial  dis- 
ease and  industrial  hygiene.   Perhaps  the  most 


sure  of  success  is  a  co-operative  service  in 
charge  of  a  voluntary  organization,  such  as  the 
Red  Cross.  This  is  more  apt  to  command 
the  loyalty  of  the  people  and  administrative 
changes  are  more  easily  made.  There  is,  how- 
ever, need  of  more  accurate  information  as  to 
the  expense  of  such  ventures.  Certainly  a  co- 
operative dispensary  where  there  were  no 
hospital  facilities  would  prove  of  great  value  to 
the  industries  and  to  the  whole  community.  — 
Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

BuDA  Co.  Medical  Service.  H,  M,  Tupper. 
Hosp.  Management,  Dec.,  1920,  10,  No.  6, 
62.  —  This  is  chiefly  an  account  of  the  physical 
examinations  given  by  the  Buda  Company 
medical  department  and  of  the  various  causes 
for  rejection  of  applications.  —  M.  Dent. 

Factory  Eye  Room  Saves  Workers'  Sight 
AND  Increases  Output.  Sanford  DeHart.  In- 
dust.  Management,  Jan.  1,  1921,  61,  No.  1,  23- 
24.  —  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  15,000 
persons  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  who  are  blind  as  a  result  of  industrial  acci- 
dents. Statistics  show  that  200,000  accidents 
to  eyies  occur  every  year,  or  about  8.8  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  industrial  accidents. 
Since  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  eliminate  entirely  the  eye  hazard 
in  industry,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  how  to  at- 
tend eflSciently  to  accident  cases.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  what  is  needed,  the  writer  describes 
the  eye  room  and  the  service  rendered  in  the 
plant  of  the  R.  K.  Le  Blond  Machine  Tool 
Company.  This  eye  room  is  a  room  4  feet 
square,  painted  black  inside.  It  contains  a 
glass  shelf  with  the  various  eye  sdlutions  needed 
and  an  adjustable  chair,  and  has  overhead 
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illumination.  The  room  is  used  primarily  for 
the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  eye  and 
for  subsequent  treatment. 

The  result  of  the  special  attention  given  to 
eye  cases  in  the  plant  has  been,  first,  a  great 
reduction  in  the  number  of  eye  cases  and  in  lost 
time  resulting  from  them;  and  secondly,  the 
severity  of  eye  cases  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
largely  on  account  of  educational  propaganda 
dispensed  in  the  eye  room.  The  men  are  taught 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  goggles,  various  types 
of  which  are  supplied  by  the  hospital,  the  most 
popular  type  proving  to  be  one  having  a  very 
light  construction  with  leather  nose-piece  and 


side-pieces.  The  results  accomplished  are  in 
every  way  satisfactory  and  encouraging,  and 
the  writer  thinks  that  the  method  used  by  this 
company  is  well  worth  adopting  elsewhere. 
There  is  no  reason,  he  thinks,  why  the  indus- 
trial physician  cannot  attend  to  the  removal 
of  foreign  substances  from  the  eye  in  ordinary 
cases  and  administer  the  necessary  subsequent 
treatment  as  well  as  the  specialist.  The  cost  of 
installing  the  equipment  is  slight,  not  more 
than  $300.  At  the  present  time  there  appear  to 
be  only  three  industrial  plants  in  this  country 
operating  their  own  optical  rooms  in  connection 
with  their  hospitals.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL  PERSONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  HYGIENE: 

HOUSING,  ETC. 


Some  Practical  Hospital  Problems  En- 
countered IN  AN  Industrial  Community. 
E,  M.  Stanton,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour., 
Nov.  25,  1920,  183,  No.  22,  623-628.  — The 
problem  of  furnishing  adequate  medical,  sur- 
gical and  hospital  facilities  to  the  middle  class 
—  90  or  95  per  cent,  of  the  population  — 
of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  described  and  the 


solution  is  given.  Charity  patients  have  been 
made  municipal  charges  and  supported  by  the 
city.  Industrial  plants  are  not  asked  for  en- 
dowments but  are  required  to  pay  for  whatever 
service  is  rendered.  By  these  and  other  means 
the  hospital  has  been  made  self-supporting.  — 
Barnett  Cohen. 


INDUSTRIAL  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  SURVEYS 


Tuberculosis  Survey  of  a  Silk  Mill 
Village.  L.  B.  McBrayer,  Am.  Rev.  Tuber- 
culosis, Feb.,  1921,  4,  No.  12,  920-925.  —The 
conclusions  reached  by  the  author  are :  "  It  was 
our  opinion,  from  these  studies,  that  the  silk 
mill  per  se  was  not  responsible  for  the  tuber- 
culosis, but  that  it  was  a  matter  largely  if  not 


wholly  of  contact  infection,  and  that  all  the 
original  cases  developed  at  some  other  place 
and  moved  into  the  silk  mill  viUage  and  of 
course  continued  to  communicate  the  disease  to 
those  with  whom  they  associated  most  closely, 
who  in  most  instances  were  the  members  of 
their  own  family."  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 


INDUSTRIAL  HEALTH  LEGISLATION:   COURT  DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  AND  INSURANCE 


New  York  State  Industrial  Code.  N.  Y. 
Bur.  Statis.  and  Information,  1920,  pp.  248.  — 
A  compilation  of  rules  and  regulations  supple- 
mentary to  the  labor  laws,  which  have  the 
eflfect  and  force  of  law,  for  the  sanitation,  light- 
ing and  safeguarding  of  all  factories,  foundries, 
building  trades,  etc.,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
—  M.  Dent. 

Austrian  Legislation  for  Protection  of 
Workers  from  1913  to  1920.  Jenny  Adler- 
HerzmarL    Zentralbl.   f.   Grewerbehyg.,   Jan., 


1921,  9,  No.  1,  19-24.  —  A  resum6  is  given  of 
the  emergency  legislation  of  the  war  period 
which  removed  some  restrictions  for  the  sake  of 
production. 

After  the  new  government  came  into  power 
in  November,  1918,  machinery  was  set  in  mo- 
tion for  the  re-employment  of  soldiers  as  soon 
as  they  were  demobilized.  Unemployment  in- 
surance was  provided  up  to  April,  1920,  for  all 
those  who  had  been  imder  sickness  insurance 
laws  before  the  war,  and  the  former  rules  on 
Sunday  and  holiday  work  were  restored.    The 
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years  1918  and  1919  saw  wide  extensions  of  the 
eight-hour  day  laws;  regulation  of  industry  in 
the  home  was  established,  with  local  commit- 
tees; child  labor  was  further  regulated  as  to 
hours  and  condition^  of  non-interference  with 
health  and  school.  In  February,  1919,  con- 
solidation of  sick  benefit  organizations  was 
authorized.  ( To  he  concluded,)  —  E.  L.  Sevring- 
haus. 

Austrian  Legislation  for  Protection  of 
Workers.  Jenny  Alder-Herzmark,  Zentralbl. 
f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Feb.,  1921,  9,  No.  2,  25-27. 
{Conclusion.)  —  The  legislation  for  1919-1920, 
which  is  reported  in  this  article,  includes  laws 
(a)  forbidding  night  work  for  butchers;  (6)  re- 
quiring an  eight-hour  day,  no  night  work,  time 
and  one-half  for  overtime  in  bakeries,  and 
medical  certificates  for  apprentices;  (c)  requir- 
ing that  all  employees  under  17  years  be  given 
an  uninterrupted  vacation  of  four  weeks  with 
certain  payments  in  case  of  illness;  (d)  forbid- 
ding night  work  for  women  and  all  persons 
under  19  years;  (e)  granting  vacations  with  pay 
to  all  employees  —  one  week  for  those  who 
have  served  in  the  industry  a  year  or  more,  two 
weeks  for  those  who  have  worked  five  years; 
(/)  permitting  child  labor  in  hotels  and  public 
houses  with  restrictions  as  to  hours  of  sleep  and 
daytime  rest.  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

The  New  Law  for  Protection  of  Work- 
ers IN  Holland.  H.  J,  Scholte,  Zentralbl;  f. 
Gewerbehyg.,  Feb.,  1921,  9,  No.  2,  27-30.  —A 
tabular  presentation,  with  some  explanations  of 
the  new  law,  shows  the  detailed  specification  of 
the  hours  of  work,  Saturday  half-holiday  and 
Simday  holiday  provisions,  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  men,  women,  or  young  workers. 
Domestic  service,  drugstores,  and  agriculture 
are  excepted  from  the  law. — E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

The  Trend  of  Workmen's  Compensation. 
Will  J.  French.  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor  Statis., 
Month.  Labor  Rev.,  Nov.,  1920, 11,  No.  5, 875- 
883.  —  The  most  important  recent  develop- 
ment of  workmen's  compensation  legislation 
is  in  extending  benefits  to  include  vocational 
re-education  and  rehabilitation.  Federal  aid  is 
given  to  states  that  will  participate  in  relieving 
crippled  workmen.  Another  development  is 
the  extension  of  workmen's  compensation  acts 
to  broader  coverage  of  industries,  that  is,  be- 
yond the  extra-hazardous  and  the  hazardous 
occupations. 


A  uniform  federal  compensation  act  is  needed 
for  interstate  railway  employees  and  maritime 
workers.  But  this  law  would  infringe  in  the  one 
case  upon  states'  rights,  and  in  the  other  would 
conflict  with  admiralty  laws  and  the  laws  of 
maritime  states.  A  practical  solution  would  be 
for  Congress  to  enact  a  imif orm  federal  measiu*e 
with  a  provision  that  the  different  state  com- 
pensation boards  and  commissions  should  have 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  federal  courts 
in  determining  suits  arising  under  it.  —  Eliza- 
beth C.  Putnam. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Legislation  in 
Canada.  Labour  Gaz.,  Aug.,  1920,  20,  No.  8, 
1012-1020.  —  A  comparison  is  made  of  the 
somewhat  widely  variant  provincial  laws  on 
the  subject  of  workmen's  compensation,  in  the 
interest  of  greater  uniformity  for  the  future. 
Compensation  for  industrial  accidents  has  hieen 
provided  for  by  law  in  all  Canadian  provinces 
with  the  exception  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
The  Canadian  laws  follow  mainly  the  British 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  which  was  passed  in 
1880  and  which  represents  a  change  of  view 
from  the  older  idea  in  regard  to  the  proper  in- 
cidence of  the  risk  in  industrial  work.  The 
province  of  Quebec  forms  the  single  exception, 
since  here  the  civil  law  is  based  on  French  law. 

In  the  provinces  of  Alberta,  British  Colum- 
bia, Manitoba,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia 
and  Ontario,  the  tendency  has  been  along  the 
line  of  the  German  system  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation. The  employers'  liability  acts  have 
gradually  been  replaced  in  these  provinces  by 
a  plan  of  collective  liability  and  an  exclusive 
state  fund  such  as  the  one  adopted  in  the  state 
of  Washington.  Six  provinces  have  exclusive 
state  insurance;  six  provinces  and  the  Yukon  ' 
pay  compensation  to  workmen  without  regard 
to  the  amount  of  their  remimeration.  In  all  the 
provinces  and  the  Yukon,  the  burden  of  pay- 
ment rests  on  the  employer,  but  in  some  prov- 
inces the  liability  is  borne  collectively  by  groups 
of  employers.  Full  medical  and  hospital  aid  is 
furnished  in  five  provinces.  Six  provinces  make 
injuries  due  to  some  industrial  diseases  com- 
pensatable.  There  is  little  uniformity  in  meet- 
ing the  cost  of  administration.  The  scale  of 
benefits  shows  more  imiformity  in  the  compen- 
sation allowed  in  cases  of  death  than  in  that  for 
disability.  The  survey  as  a  whole  shows  that 
the  majority  of  the  Canadian  provinces  have 
gradually  been  adopting  the  principles  which 
the    commission,    appointed    in   April,    1920, 
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recommen^ded  as  standard  provisions  for  uni- 
form provincial  laws  on  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Legislation  Now  Needed  to  Restore 
Compensation  to  Longshoremen.  Joseph  P. 
Chamberlain.  Am.  Labor  Legis.  Rev.,  Dec., 
1920,  10,  No.  4,  241-245.  —  "There  are  two 
classes  of  workmen  in  the  service  of  ships:  one 
class  includes  longshoremen  —  men  employed 
in  loading  and  miloading  the  ship  while  it  is  in 
port,  and  carpenters,  machinists,  painters,  and 
repairmen  who  refit  it  for  the  next  voyage;  the 
other  includes  the  men  of  the  sea  —  the  master 
and  the  crew."  The  "men  of  the  sea"  are  a 
class  apart:  they  are  migratory,  touching  in 
many  lands  under  many  laws;  for  them,  imi- 
f  ormity  in  law  is  possible  only  imder  an  act  of 
Congress  administered  through  federal  courts  or 
commissions.  Longshoremen  and  repairmen  are 
in  a  wholly  different  situation.  They  are  at- 
tached to  one  locality;  they  may  be  employed 
on  the  docks  on  stricUy  land  jobs;  they  may  be, 
for  instance,  builders'  men  sent  down  for  half  a 
day  to  unload  a  cargo  of  bricks.  It  is  hard  to  see 
why  they  should  not  be  treated  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  local  workmen;  but  because  of 
arbitrary  rules  of  law  their  position  is  anom- 
alous. If  injury  to  such  a  man  occurs  on  a  ship, 
the  question  of  damages  is  decided  on  the  basis 
of  achniralty  law;  if  it  occurs  on  shore  or  even  on 
the  wharf,  but  not  in  direct  relation  to  the  ship, 
the  case  comes  under  the  state  compensation 
act;  if  the  man  is  injured  while  on  his  way  to  the 
ship,  he  may  neither  sue  in  admiralty,  since  the 
accident  occurred  on  shore,  nor  be  compen- 
sated imder  state  laws,  since  he  is  a  "maritime 
worker.*'  His  only  redress,  then,  is  to  sue  for 
damages  for  tort  under  the  common  law.  More- 
over, if  the  accident  happens  on  the  gang  plank, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  can  be  compensated 
in  any  way.  The  wise  solution  is  for  Congress  to 
enact  promptly  "a  law  restoring  the  protection 
of  state  workmen's  compensation  laws  to  these 
essential  workers  who  are  engaged  in  especially 
hazardous  occupations  along  every  waterfront 
of  the  country."  —  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Legislation  of 
THE  United  States  and  Canada.  Lindley  D. 
Clark  and  Martin  C  Frincke,  Jr.  U.  S.  Bur. 
Labor  Statis.,  BuU.  272,  Jan.,  1921,  pp.  1211.  — 
This  bulletin  takes  up  the  progress  of  com- 
pensation legislation,  together  with  an  analysis 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  laws  and  their 


texts  in  the  various  states  of  the  Union  and  the 
provinces  of  Canada.  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 

Cost  op  Occupational  Diseases  under 
Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  in  the 
United  States.  Carl  Hookstadt.  Month. 
Labor  Rev.,  Feb.,  1921,  12,  No.  2,  154-159.  — 
This  interesting  article  includes  six  tables  illus- 
trating federal  and  state  experience  with 
occupational  diseases.  —  R.  B.  Crain. 

Workmen's  Compensation  and  Social  In- 
surance, Comparison  of  Compensation  In- 
surance Systems  as  to  Cost,  Service,  and 
Security.  C.  Hookstadt.  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor 
Statis.,  Month.  Labor  Rev.,  Dec.,  1920, 11,  No. 
6,  135-156.  —  The  writer  has  made  a  detailed 
study  of  compensation  insurance  systems  in 
twenty-one  states  and  two  Canadian  provinces, 
during  which  he  visited  the  industrial  commis- 
sion of  each  of  these  states  and  provinces.  A 
comparative  account  is  given  of:  the  funds;  the 
cost;  the  service  in  regard  to  promptness,  ade- 
quacy or  liberality  of  payment;  accident  pre- 
vention; and  the  security  offered  to  employer 
and  etnployee. 

Three  main  types  of  states  with  respect  to 
compensation  insurance  are  described:  states 
having  exclusive  state  fimds;  states  having 
competitive  state  funds;  and  states  in  which 
there  is  private  insurance.  Under  an  exclusive 
state  fund  the  cost  to  employers  would  be  30 
per  cent,  less  than  imder  stock  insurance  and 
12}  per  cent,  less  than  under  mutual  insurance. 
The  total  saving  to  insured  employers  of  the 
United  States,  if  all  were  insiu^  in  exclusive 
state  funds,  would  be  more  than  $30,000,000 
annually. 

In  promptness  of  payment  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  the  different  types  of  insur- 
ance carriers.  Some  of  the  state  f imds  have  the 
best  records,  while  others  are  among  the  poor- 
est; this  is  true  also  of  stock  companies  and 
mutual  companies.  The  best  managed  state 
fund,  however,  is  more  prompt  in  its  payments 
than  the  best  private  company.  As  regards 
liberality  of  payment,  most  of  the  state  funds 
are  more  liberal  than  either  stock  or  mutual 
companies.  In  accident  prevention  some  of  the 
private  companies  are  doing  excellent  safety 
work,  whereas  few  of  the  state  funds  have  done 
any  effective  safety  work. 

Thus  far  no  injiu^  workman  has  lost  any 
compensation  due  because  of  the  insolvency  of 
state  insurance  fimds,  and  no  large  mutual  in- 
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surance  company  has  become  insolvent.  There 
have  been,  however,  several  bad  failure  of 
private  stock  companies  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years.  The  experience  of  twenty-one 
states  in  respect  to  self-insurance  has  been  re- 
ported. In  fifteen  of  these  states  no  self-in- 
sured employer  has  failed  or  gone  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver.  Only  two  of  the  remaining  six 
states  reported  failure  on  the  self-insurance 
plan  resulting  in  claims  being  unpaid,  and  these 
involved  only  one  small  company  in  each  of  the 
states.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Preventable  Losses  in  Casualty  In- 
surance. John  C,  A.  Gerster,  Mod.  Med., 
Nov.,  1920,  2,  No.  11,  728-730.  —  This  article 
contrasts  the  common  negligence  of  casualty 
insurance  companies  regarding  basic  siu'gical 
principles  with  the  policy  of  life  insurance 
companies  in  keeping  abreast  with  medical  and 
surgical  progress  affecting  their  interests.  The 
failure  to  appoint  "expert  buyers  of  the  com- 
modity, surgical  treatment,*'  is  indicated  as  the 
fundamental  error.  In  the  writer's  opinion, 
no  claim  agent,  however  capable,  can  judge  the 
best  surgical  service.  He  believes  that  until 
casualty  insurance  companies  avail  themselves 
of  up-to-date  surgical  service,  as  tried  and 
proved  by  war  experience,  such  companies  will 
continue  to  pay  about  twice  as  much  as  they 
should  for  disability  following  injury. 

A  few  self-evident  surgical  principles  upon 
which  claim  departments  should  base  their 
systems  of  administration  are  enumerated. 
Among  these  are  the  provision  of  expert  surgical 
consultants;  the  provision  of  hospital  facilities 
of  the  highest  standards;  and  the  provision  of  a 
medical  intelligence  department  to  keep  track 
of  the  man  from  the  time  he  is  hurt  until  he  is 
well. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  evils  of  the  pres- 
ent system  can  be  promptly  and  economically 
eliminated  by  the  creation  of  a  surgical  depart- 
ment working  in  "close  co-operation  with  the 
claims  department.*'  The  functions  of  such  a 
surgical  department  would  include,  besides  the 
immediate  technical  functions,  the  following: 
(1)  insistence  upon  immediate  report  of  acci- 
dents by  telephone;  (2)  maintaining  a  daily 
follow-up  system;  (3)  supervising  of  medical 
bills  from  outlying  districts;  (4)  analysis  of 
results. 

Educational  measures  are  advised  for  in- 
structing daim-agents,  employees  and  em- 
ployers in  practical  surgical  principles  with  the 


purpose  of  securing  immediate  and  adequate 
surgical  care  in  all  emergencies.  —  H.  W. 
Stevens. 

A  Statistical  Review  of  Disability  in  the 
Workmen's  Circle.  George  Rubin  and  Joseph 
Baskin.  Mod.  Med.,  Nov.,  1920,  2,  No.  11, 
730-733.  —  A  study  based  upon  the  experience 
of  this  organization  in  sick  benefits  paid  to  its 
disabled  members. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  all  occupa- 
tions are  grouped  into  twenty-one  classes,  in- 
cluding housewives  and  a  miscellaneous  group 
termed  "other  occupations."  The  results  of 
the  study  are  presented  in  several  tables. 

Tables  I,  II,  and  HI  deal  with  the  relation 
between  age  and  disability.  Table  I,  covering  a 
period  of  four  years,  gives  the  annual  average 
number  of  disability-days  per  member  and  per 
disabled  member  of  each  classified  five-year  age 
group.  Table  II  shows  the  deviation  from  the 
average  for  each  age  group,  the  0  deviation 
falling  between  the  groups  thirty  to  thirty-four 
and  thirty-five  to  thirty-nine.  Table  HI  shows 
the  relative  responsibility  of  each  age  group  for 
disability.  This  is  the  highest  in  the  thirty  to 
thirty-four  group. 

Tables  IV,  V,  and  VI  deal  with  the  relation 
of  occupation  to  disability.  Twenty-one  occu- 
pation groups  are  distinguished.  The  occupa- 
tion of  housewife  shows  the  highest  apparent 
responsibility,  followed  in  order  by  that  of 
laborer,  baker,  painter,  and  machinist. 

Tables  VII  and  VIII  present  the  relations  of 
various  diseases  to  disability.  Influenza,  injury, 
infection  (surgical)  and  digestive  disturbances, 
in  order,  are  the  leading  causes,  considering  the 
numbers  of  disabled  members;  yrhile  injury, 
tuberculosis,  influenza  and  digestive  disorders 
are  the  chief  causes  of  disability  measured  in 
days. 

Several  charts  illustrate  graphically  the  facts 
of  the  tables.  —  H.  W.  Stevens. 

The  Social  Hygienic  Results  of  the  Ger- 
man Workmen's  and  Employees'  Insurance 
in  the  War  and  its  Problems  in  the  Future. 
W.  Hanauer.  Abstracted  as  follows  from 
Ver5ff.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  Med.-Verw.,  Vol.  10,  pp. 
483-573,  by  Holtzmann  in  Hyg.  Rundschau, 
Sept.  1,  1920,  30,  No.  17,  536-537.  —  "During 
the  war  workingmen's  sick  funds,  labor  unions 
and,  above  all,  state  insurance  organizations 
made  their  resources  and  ability  available  for 
public  health  ends,  for  the  provision  of  hos- 
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pitals  and  comforts  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field. 
The  author  describes  only  those  branches  of 
social  hygienic  care  in  which  the  organs  of  the 
R.  V.  O.  are  concerned. 

"To  fight  tuberculosis  advance  stations  were 
erected  for  the  sifting  of  material  to  be  sent  to 
the  hospitals  for  lung  cases.  Active  co-opera- 
tion with  the  charitable  organizations  is  to  be 
desired  to  assure  the  carrying  out  of  the  treat- 
ment. The  beginning  of  the  tuberculosis 
campaign  among  children  by  the  insurance 
organizations  is  welcome.  The  battle  against 
venereal  diseases  received  a  great  impulse 
during  the  war.  Consultation  offices  of  dif- 
ferent types  were  erected  by  the  state  insur- 
ance organizations,  the  attendance  at  which, 
however,  leaves  more  to  be  desired. 

"In  industrial  hygiene  it  was  discovered 
that  wartime  substitutes  for  oils  increased  skin 
diseases.  The  widespread  use  of  explosives 
gave  occasion,  according  to  Section  547  of  the 
R.  V.  0.,  to  a  comparison  of  sickness  due  to 
these  substances  with  injuries  following  acci- 
dents. In  maternity  cases  the  ruling  of  Sept. 
11,  1914  on  aid  during  confinement  in  war  time 
gave  the  workmen's  sick  funds  occasion  for 
energetic  helpfulness.  Experience  gained  in  this 
way  was  crystallized  in  the  imperial  law  for 
maternity  aid  which  affords  to  all  people  of 
small  means  the  benefit  of  care  during  preg- 
nancy and  confinement.  In  the  matter  of  hous- 
ing, the  local  workmen's  sick  fund  at  Pforzheim 
was  a  pioneer  in  propaganda  and  raising  funds 
for  the  building  of  small  dwellings.  Social 
insiu'ance  and  care  of  war  casualties  are  in  close 
relation;  representatives  of  workmen's  sick 
funds,  labor  unions,  and  insurance  commis- 
sions make  up  the  committees  on  the  care  of 
war  casualties.  Industrial  therapy  for  the  most 
complete  possible  rehabilitation  of  war  cripples 
to  a  self-supporting  state  was  improved  by  the 
unions  in  line  with  the  favorable  experience 
after  the  war. 

"In  conclusion  the  author  suggests  expan- 
sion and  changes  in  social  insurance.  He  de- 
sires officially  appointed  physicians  with  a 
social  hygienic  training  for  the  workmen's  sick 
funds,  as  subordinate  to  whom  the  *  controllers 
of  the  sick  '  might  serve.  The  hypothesis  upon 
which  all  this  is  based  is  that  the  German  people 
will  be  able  to  work  their  way  up  out  of  their 
impoverishment."  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Old  Age  Insurance  Legislation  Now  up 
TO  THE  States.    Frederick  MacKenzie,    Am. 


Labor  Legis.  Rev.,  Dec.,  1920,  10,  No.  4,  254- 
255.  —  The  United  States  is  alone  among  the 
great  civilized  nations  in  not  having  attempted 
a  permanent  solution  of  the  problem  of  old  age 
and  dependency.  A  beginning  has  been  made 
in  several  states,  notably  New  York,  where  a 
law  provides  old  age  retirement  and  disability 
insurance  for  its  public  employees;  and  in  1920, 
after  years  of  agitation,  compulsory,  contribu- 
tory old  age  insurance  has  been  established  for 
federal  employees  in  the  classified  civil  service. 
Social  responsibility  for  protecting  old  age 
against  pauperism  is  recognized  on  the  program 
of  the  April,  1921  meeting  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
"With  legislative  sessions  during  1921  in  nearly 
all  states,  the  opportunity  is  at  hand  to  bring 
America  immediately  abreast  of  the  enlight- 
ened standards  and  experience  of  other  great 
industrial  nations.  Bills  must  be  passed  in  all 
the  states  before  the  United  States  can  be  said 
to  have  met  its  duty  to  those  who  have  grown 
gray  in  the  service  of  the  public  and  of  indus- 
try?' —  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam. 

State  Industrial  Accident  Insurance 
Officially  Acclaimed.  Irene  S.  Chubb,  Am. 
Labor  Legis.  Rev.,  Dec,  1920,  10,  No.  4,  258- 
260.  —  The  outcome  of  a  discussion  at  the 
recent  convention  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and 
Commissions  concerning  the  relative  service, 
security  and  cost  under  commercial,  mutual  and 
state  fund  insurance,  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
state  funds.   The  benefits  were  found  to  be: 

1.  There  is  security  to  the  workman. 

2.  There  is  security  to  the  employer  when  he  has  paid 
his  assessments  to  the  state  fund. 

3.  There  is  better  feeling  bet«'een  employer  and  work- 
man, because  the  state  fund  assumes  the  pa>'ment  of  com- 
pensation. 

4.  The  industries  of  the  state  benefit  by  only  paying  a 
maximum  of  about  eight  cents  to  get  one  dollar  to  the  work- 
man, against  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  cents  by  stodc 
companies. 

5.  The  state  benefits,  because  it  will  never  be  called 
upon  to  make  good  payments  which  should  have  been 
made  by  stodc  companies. 

6.  "Die  employer  is  better  satisfied,  because  he  knows 
that  every  dollar  which  he  pays  in  assessment  is  to  be  used 
to  pay  claims  and  legitimate  expenses,  whidi  will  not 
likely  exceed  7§  per  cent. 

7.  The  employee  is  better  satisfied,  because  he  feeb 
that  his  payments  are  in  the  hands  of  a  board  who  have 
every  reason  to  deal  fairly  with  him. 

"Taking  everything  into  consideration,  can 
we  come  to  any  other  conclusion  but  that  the 
exclusive  state  fund  must  be  the  permanent 
system?"  —  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam. 
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REHABILITATION  OF  DISABLED  EMPLOYEES 


Training  at  Iowa  State  College.  Voc. 
Summary,  Nov.,  1920,  3,  No.  7,  99-101.— 
From  district  No.  9  a  report  is  submitted  re- 
garding the  work  being  done  and  the  progress 
made  by  some  Federal  Board  men  enrolled  in 
Iowa  State  College.  Cases  are  mentioned  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  men  suflFering 
from  physical  disabilities  and  lack  of  education 
making  good  in  a  new  vocation.  —  L.  A.  Shaw. 

Industrial  Rehabilitation  in  Oregon. 
W.  T.  Kirk,  Month.  Labor  Rev.,  Oct.,  1920, 11, 
No.  4,  1-8.  —  This  interesting  investigation  of 
the  work  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commis- 
sion in  Oregon  was  carried  on  with  apparently 
an  unusual  degree  of  freedom.  The  work  is 
divided  into  three  departments.  One  depart- 
ment is  devoted  to  auditing,  bookkeeping,  etc.; 
another  takes  care  of  the  claims;  and  the  third 
handles  the  statistical  work.  The  work  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  falls  to  the  claims  depart- 
ment. An  effort  has  been  made  to  simpUfy  all 
the  preliminary  routine  in  accepting  candidates 
for  rehabilitation  training  and  aid,  and  to  treat 
all  cases  with  reference  to  the  especial  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  case.  Existing  educational 
facilities  are  used,  the  co-operation  of  an  expert 
in  industrial  education  has  been  obtained,  and 
each  case  is  carefully  studied.  Liberal  inter- 
pretation of  eligibility  to  rehabilitation  aid  has 
been  made  (the  rule  is  laid  down  that  all 
should  be  eligible  who  have  lost  50  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  use  of  an  arm,  hand,  foot,  or  leg,  or 
sustained  other  permanent  disability  of  equal 
severity);  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  provide 
adequate  support  for  the  man  while  he  is  un- 
dergoing training.  The  work  is  too  new,  the 
writer  concludes,  to  allow  definite  statements  of 
results,  but  several  cases  are  presented  as  illus- 
trations of  the  method  of  work  of  the  commis- 
sion. —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Oregon  System  of  Medical  Service. 
F.  H.  Thompsm.  Mod.  Med.,  Jan.,  1921,  3, 
No.  1,  26-27.  —  Aside  from  administering  a 
compensation  fimd  the  Oregon  law  for  the 
compensation  of  industrial  accidents  makes 
provision  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  as 
well  as  for  the  best  possible  care  of  the  dis- 
abled. To  this  end  there  has  been  established 
a  department  of  physiotherapy  similar  to  that 
in   the  work   of   army   reconstruction.     The 


medical  department  of  the  commission  has  the 
final  decision  as  to  the  treatment  of  all  cases. 
Thus,  though  the  patient  may  originally  choose 
his  own  physician  or  be  treated  by  the  com- 
pany contract  doctor,  ultimately  his  condition 
is  passed  upon  by  the  state  authorities  and 
almost  invariably  comes  to  the  state  institu- 
tion for  physiotherapy,  there  being  very  few 
such  facilities  in  private  practice  as  yet.  The 
law  provides  for  an  expenditure  of  $250  for 
transportation,  hospital  and  surgical  care,  and 
nursing.  Any  further  expenditure  must  be  ad- 
vised by  the  commission.  This  enables  the 
commission  to  proceed  with  reconstruction 
surgery  and  physiotherapy  if  it  is  needed. 

No  permanent,  partial,  or  complete  dis- 
ability awards  are  made  until  all  possible  res- 
toration of  function  is  accomplished.  For  this 
purpose  there  are  two  fully  equipped  physio- 
therapy departments  with  trained  army  aids 
to  carry  on  work.  Physicians  at  first  resented 
this  as  criticism  of  their  work  but  this  objection 
was  overcome  by  sending  to  each  physician  a 
carbon  copy  of  the  order  stating  the  reason  for 
calling  in  the  patient,  and  paying  him  in  full  for 
his  care  of  the  patient. 

In  cases  of  amputation,  temporary  total  dis- 
ability is  continued  until  the  artificial  limb 
(paid  for  by  the  state)  is  secured.  Vocational 
retraining  for  major  permanent  disabiUty  cases 
is  strongly  advised.  Especially  successful 
work  has  been  dofie  with  ankylosed  joints  by 
physiotherapy,  and  much  prevention  of  such 
conditions  is  being  made  possible  by  careful 
early  supervision  of  all  cases.  This  law  aims  to 
be  most  helpful  to  the  injured,  most  economic 
to  society  and  most  satisfactory  to  the  em- 
ployer. —  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

9,500  Partl\lly  Disabled  Employees 
Working  in  Ford  Motor  Plant.  Nat. 
Safety  News,  Jan.  17,  1921,  3,  No.  3,  5.  —  The 
Ford  Motor  Company  .has  admitted  to  its 
plant  at  Detroit  about  9,500  crippled  or  dis- 
eased men.  Among  these  men  there  are  123 
at  work  who  have  suflFered  amputation  of  arms, 
forearms  or  hands,  or  who  are  hopelessly  crip- 
pled in  one  of  these  members.  One  man  has 
lost  both  hands;  4  are  totally  blind;  207  are 
blind  in  one  eye;  253  have  light-perception 
only  in  one  eye;  37  are  deaf  and  dumb;  60  are 
suffering  from  epilepsy;  234  have  had  amputa- 
tion of  one  foot  or  leg,  or  are  hopelessly  crip- 
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pled;  four  have  lost  both  legs  or  feet;  1,560  are 
suffering  from  hernia;  and  900  are  tuber- 
culous men.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

The  Industrial  Question:  A  Proposal 
AND  Announcement.  Frederic  J.  Cotton.  Bos- 
ton Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Feb.  10,  1921,  184, 
No.  6, 135-137.  —  Industrial  accident  cases  are 
similar  in  many  ways  to  wound  cases  in  the 
army,  and  the  successful  methods  of  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  evolved  for.  the  war-wounded 
should  be  applied  to  the  maimed  and  wounded 
in  industry.  Faulty  methods  of  treatment  have, 
in  the  past,  resulted  in  a  great  amount  of  eco- 
nomic and  human  waste.  Large  general 
hospitals  have  been  too  busy  to  handle  such 
cases  properly.    Smaller  community  hospitals 


have  done  better,  but  few  of  them  are  fuDy 
qualified  for  this  work  in  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel. Private  physicians  have  done  surpris- 
ingly well,  perhaps  because  of  greater  interest 
in  tJieir  cases.  Plant  hospitals  affiliated  with 
good  local  hospitals  are  especially  equipped  for 
the  work  and  promise  good  results. 

To  improve  the  chances  of  the  injured  em- 
ployee of  a  small  concern,  two  things  are  advo- 
cated: (1)  a  systematic  review  of  all  cases  on 
compensation  over  a  few  weeks  to  see  what 
should  be  done  and  whether  it  is  being  done; 
and  ii)  an  arrangement  by  which  serious  cases 
needing  expert  treatment  can  easily  secure  it, 
whether  tlwey  are  under  the  care  of  their  own 
doctor,  of  the  company  doctor,  or  of  the  insur- 
ance company.  —  Bamett  Cohen. 


INDUSTRIAL  MORTALITY  AND  MORBIDITY  STATISTICS 


Diseases  Prevalent  among  Steel  Work- 
ers IN  A  Pennsylvania  City.  Z>.  K.  Brund- 
age.  U.  S.  Pub.  Health  Ser.,  Pub.  Health  Rep., 
Dec.  31,  1920,  35,  No.  53,  3163.  —  In  connec- 
tion with  the  collection  and  study  of  industrial 
morbidity  statistics,  a  report  of  a  large  em- 
ployee's'sick  benefit  association  which  has  been 
furnished  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  U.  S. 
PubUc  Health  Service  has  been  selected  as 
typical,  and  is  presented  here  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  (1)  what  such  a  report  actually 
shows  and  (2)  what  salient  facts  such  reports 
might  reveal  concerning  the  occurrence  of  dis- 
ease in  the  group  of  industrial  workers  under 
consideration.  —  L.  A.  Shaw. 

Sickness  Frequency  among  Industrial 
Employees.    U.  S.  Pub.  Health  Ser.,  Pub. 


Health  Rep.,  March  4,  1921,  36,  No.  9,  429- 
434.  —  This  is  a  statistical  study  of  morbidity 
among  a  group  of  wage  earners  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1920.  Only  cases  lasting  over  one 
week  are  reported.  The  sickness  frequency  in 
February  is  the  highest  reported,  being  twice 
that  of  September,  exclusive  of  influenza  cases. 

Apparently,  the  hot  weather  diseases  do  not 
last  as  long  as  one  week.  Diseases  of  the 
pharynx  are  of  very  high  incidence  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year.  Rheimiatism  is 
high  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Occupational 
poisonings  are  becoming  comparatively  rare. 

Tables  are  given  to  illustrate  the  data.  Many 
of  the  interesting  questions  are  still  to  be  put 
and  still  to  be  answered.  A  more  complete  re- 
port will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  year.  — 
Elinor  D.  Gregg. 
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GENERAL 


Industrial  Hygiene.  Sir  Thomcis  Oliver. 
Intemat.  Labour  Rev.,  Feb.,  1921,  1,  No.  2, 
153-158.  —  Among  the  international  labor 
problems  respecting  the  hygiene  of  labor,  the 
smelting  of  lead  ore  and  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  lead  compoimds  should  be  considered. 
With  the  exception  of  lead  ore  in  the  form  of 
cerussite  or  carbonate,  lead  mining  has  not 
been  a  cause  of  plumbism,  although  the  miner 
has  been  liable  to  pneumoconiosis  and  pul- 
monary phthisis  from  the  inhalation  of  hard 
metallic  dust.  Lead  in  the  form  of  galena,  or 
sulphide,  is  very  insoluble,  but  the  question  has 
been  raised  recently  whether,  through  the 
action  of  air  and  other  as  yet  unknown  agen- 
cies, a  conversion  of  underlying  veins  of  galena 
into  soluble  carbonate  does  not  take  place. 
This  problem  has  been  raised  in  regard  to  the 
Broken  Hill  mines  of  Australia,  but  it  is  of 
general  interest. 


Previous  to  the  war,  ankylostomiasis  had 
been  a  cause  of  ill  health  and  of  death  among 
the  coal  miners  in  Hungary  and  Westphalia, 
as  well  as  of  sickness  among  the  tin  miners  of 
Cornwall  and  the  agricultural  laborers  of  the 
United  States,  the  West  Indies  and  other 
places.  With  our  wider  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
ease, ankylostomiasis  should  in  the  future 
claim  fewer  victims. 

Occupation  in  mines  and  factories  still  re- 
sults in  too  large  a  loss  of  life  from  accident. 
Many  factors  call  for  further  consideration, 
such  as  faulty  lighting,  too  long  hours  and 
fatigue,  impaired  eyesight,  the  defective  fac- 
tory plant,  and  the  eflFects  of  alcohol.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 

Health  Conditions  at  Broken  Hill 
Mines.  MdviUe  Birks.  Jour.  State  Med., 
April,  1921,  29,  No.  4, 121-125.  —-The  Broken 
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Hill  mines  are  situated  in  New  South  Wales 
and  yield  lead  and  zinc  sulphides  mainly.  The 
workings  are  not  over  1,500  feet  deep  and  tem- 
peratures do  not  run  very  high.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  mines  has  a  high  dust  content. 

Lobar  pneumonia  is  particularly  fatal  for 
the  underground  workers.  The  cause  for  this 
has  not  been  determined,  but  by  a  process  of 
exclusion  the  dust  of  the  sulphide  ore  is  sus- 
pected as  being  in  some  way  the  determining 
factor.  Silicosis  is  only  rarely  produced  by  the 
dust  of  these  mines,  as  over  100  postmortem 
examinations  have  shown.  Some  of  the  mines 
still  produce  some  lead  carbonate  and  in  these 
a  few  cases  of  typical  plmnbism  occiur;  but  a 
great  many  men  have  symptoms  resembling  a 
chronic  form  of  lead  poisoning  which  is  ap- 
parently caused  by  working  with  the  sulphide 
ore.  Nystagmus  and  hookworm  disease  are 
absent  among  the  miners.  —  Bamett  Cohen. 

The  Social-Hygienic  Conditions  of 
Hotel  Personnel  in  Rome.  Abstracted  from 
Bollettino  delFUfficio  Municipale,  1919,  in  H 
Lavoro,  Jan.  31,  1921,  11,  No.  9,  284.  —  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  work  for 
hotel  employees  on  account  of  the  reticence  of 
hotel  keepers  as  well  as  of  employees.  Condi- 
tions are  good  in  hotels  of  the  first  order,  good 
in  90  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  second  order,  and 
in  21  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  third  order,  but 
mediocre  in  44  per  cent.,  and  bad  in  35  per 
cent,  of  those  of  the  third  order.  In  general, 
sleeping  quarters  and  food  are  good,  but  laun- 
dresses seem  to  be  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
They  work  from  eight  to  fifteen  hours  a  day, 
with  the  Sunday  rest  not  too  well  observed. 
—  M.  Dent. 

Attendance  op  Workers  in  Moscow 
Factories.  Intemat.  Labor  Rev.,  Feb.,  1921, 
1,  No.  2,  223-230.  —  The  facts  here  given  are 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Moscow  Section 
of  Labour  Statistics,  which  is  part  of  the  Com- 
missariat of  Labour.  Tables  showing  the  num- 
ber of  days  worked  in  industries  in  Moscow 
and  the  causes  of  non-attendance  are  included, 
and  figures  in  regard  to  absenteeism  in  Petro- 
grad  are  oflFered  for  comparison. 

In  all  industries,  the  average  number  of  days 
worked  in  a  month  for  the  period  from  October, 
1919  to  Jime,  1920  was  17.0;  in  the  textile 
industries,  13.9;  and  in  the  metal  industries 
17.1.    The  larger  the  factory,  the  smaller  was 


the  number  of  days  of  work.  Non-attendance 
was  due  to  various  causes;  in  the  textile  in- 
dustries, 5.1  days'  loss  was  due  to  closing  of 
the  factor;  in  the  metal  industries  only  0.2 
days'  loss  was  due  to  this  cause.  There  was 
an  average  of  5.5  days  of  absence  for  all  in- 
dustries, due  to  various  individual  reasons,  the 
metal  industries  showing  6.8  days  —  the  highest 
rate  of  absence  for  iiiese  causes.  Illness  as  a 
cause  of  abseilce  is  reported  as  amounting  to 
1.8  days.  Holidays  account  for  6.1  days.  The 
figures  for  Petrograd,  given  for  a  shorter 
period  and  with  incomplete  information  as  to 
how  they  were  obtained,  show  a  total  absence 
in  all  industries  of  12.4  days  per  month  —  7.4 
days  due  to  sickness,  and  5.0  days  to  voluntary 
absence.  Among  leather  workers  the  sickness 
absence  amounted  to  13.2  days  —  the  high- 
est number  reported;  among  needle  workers, 
11.3  days;  among  metal  workers,  8.7  days; 
and  among  landworkers,  2.5  days  —  the  low- 
est number  reported.  A  table  giving  the  figures 
for  another  period  shows  slightly  different  re- 
sults, chemical  workers  and  communal  workers 
appearing  above  the  metal  workers  in  regard 
to  days  of  absence  due  to  sickness,  and  the 
leather  workers  and  needle  workers  appearing 
in  reversed  order.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


The  Hours  op  Work  in  Relation  to 
Quality  of  Output.  A,  H.  Ryan  and  P.  S. 
Florence.  U.  S.  Pub.  Health  Ser.,  Pub.  Health 
Rep.,  March  11,  1921,  36,  No.  10,  517-519.  — 
"Three  jobs  —  stamping  by  means  of  a  foot- 
press,  threading  tube,  and  grinding  —  were 
carefully  studied  hour  by  hour  throughout  the 
day  as  regards  the  hourly  output,  the  lost 
time,  both  volimtary  and  involuntary,  and  the 
number  of  errors  or  the  number  of  pieces  of 
spoiled  or  defective  work.  .  .  .  The  principle 
employed  has  been  to  analyze  the  job  in  terms 
of  receptor  stimulus  and  effector  response. 
The  footpress  job,  for  example,  involves,  as 
regards  spoiled  work,  only  the  visual  receptor, 
whereas  in  the  other  two  jobs  botih  the  visual 
and  deep  receptors  are  used.*' 

"This  analysis  reveals  that  our  three  jobs  are 
vastly  different  from  the  physiological  stand- 
point. Where  a  single  receptor  is  employed, 
with  a  relatively  strong  stimulus,  as  in  the 
footpress  job,  the  percentage  of  scrap  is  low 
and  is  practically  uniform  throughout  the  day. 
Where  two  receptors  are  employed,  as  m 
grinding  springs  and  rolling  thread,  a  rise  in 
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the  percentage  of  scrap  occurs  toward  the  end 
of  the  spell,  the  highest  two-hour  period  being 
the  last  two  hours  of  the  day."  —  M.  C. 
Shorley. 

Practical  Experience  wtth  the  Work 
Week  of  Forty-Eight  Hours  or  Less.  Nat. 
Indust.  Conference  Board,  Research  Rep.  No. 
82,  Dec.,  1920,  pp.  88.  — This  report  "carries 
forward  the  Conference  Board's  earlier  studies 
dealing  with  the  hours-of-work  problem."  In 
previous  reports  which  have  been  summarized 
m  this  Journal,  the  eflFects  of  reduction  of 
hours  upon  output  in  the  cotton,  boot  and 
shoe,  woolen  and  other  industries  have  been 
followed.  In  these  reports  there  was  also  some 
eflfort  to  ascertain  the  eflPect  of  reduced  hours 
upon  the  health  of  the  workers  but  since  the 
methods  of  investigation  were  largely  those  of 
the  questionnaire  and  since  there  was  little  or 
no  statistical  knowledge  as  to  health  conditions 
prior  to  reduction  of  hours,  the  results  were 
inadequate  and  disappointing. 

In  report  32  "only  those  establishments 
operating  on  a  schedule  of  48  hours  or  less 
were  included.  .  .  .  Certain  plants  reporting 
a  nominal  schedule  of  48  hours  per  week  but 
having  actual  working  hours  regularly  in  excess 
of  this  time  were  necessarily  excluded,  because 
conclusions  as  to  the  eflPects  of  a  reduction  to 
a  week  of  48  hours  or  less  could  not  properly 
be  drawn  from  the  experiences  of  such  plants. 
Neither  were  those  plants  included  in  which 
manufacturing  conditions  had  so  radically 
changed  as  to  invalidate  a  comparison  of  out- 
put in  the  periods  before  and  after  the  change 
in  hours." 

The  data  presented  were  again  attained  by 
questionnaires^  "checked  by  correspondence 
and  by  field  work  where  necessary."  No  eflfort 
of  consequence  was  made  to  determine  eflPects 
of  the  forty-eight  hour  week  upon  health.  A 
few  comments  upon  this  side  of  the  question 
are  included  but  are  of  little  moment.  The 
conclusions  reached  are  as  follows: 

General  Conclusions 

'*  Changes  in  Weekly  Oviptd,  —  1.  In  87.2 
per  cent,  of  the  establishments  studied  a  re- 
duction to  a  work  week  of  48  hours  or  less  was 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  weekly  output 
per  worker.  In  8.7  per  cent,  of  the  plants  the 
workers  were  able  to  maintain  weekly  output, 
and  in  a  very  few  cases  (4.1  per  cent.)  weekly 
output  was  increased. 


**  Changes  in  Hourly  Output.  — ^^2.  In  slightly 
more  than  two-fifths  of  those  establishments 
in  which  weekly  output  was  decreased,  the 
same  hourly  output  was  maintained  as  imder 
the  previous  schedule  of  hours,  and  the  de- 
crease was  therefore  approximately  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reduction  in  hours.  In  about 
one-fifth  of  the  establishments  which  showed  a 
decline  in  weekly  output,  hourly  output  was 
increased  suflSciently  to  oflFset  partially  the 
loss  in  working  time,  and  the  loss  in  weekly 
output  was  therefore  less  than  proportional  to 
the  reduction  in  hours.  In  one-sixth  of  the 
establishments  suflPering  reduced  weekly  pro- 
duction there  was  a  decrease  in  hourly  as  well 
as  weekly  output,  or  a  decrease  in  weekly  out- 
put greater  than  proportional  to  the  reduction 
in  hours.  A  number  of  establishments  reported 
a  decrease  in  output  but  did  not  report  the 
extent  of  such  decrease  per  worker. 

*' Effects  on  Health  and  Contentment  of  Work- 
ers. —  S.  The  board  was  unable  to  secure 
information  which  would  warrant  valid  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  eflfect  of  the  reduction  in 
hours  upon  the  health  of  the  workers  or  upon 
the  frequency  of  accidents.  In  most  cases  no 
change  in  the  health  of  the  workers  was  re- 
ported. It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
a  number  of  the  establishments  in  the  various 
industries  which  either  maintained  or  in- 
creased previous  weekly  production,  reported 
bettei*  health  among  their  employees,  either  as 
a  result  of  the  shorter  hours  or  of  improved 
working  conditions. 

"From  the  evidence  contained  in  the  replies 
to  the  questionnaire,  it  was  impossible  to  reach 
any  conclusions  as  to  the  eflfect  of  the  reduction 
in  hours  upon  the  contentment  of  the  workers. 
It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  reduction 
in  working  time  was  at  least  a  contributory 
factor  in  improving  the  contentment  of  the 
worker;  but  so  many  other  factors  also  en- 
tered into  the  problem  and  in  so  many  cases 
apparently  completely  counteracted  the  eflfect 
of  the  reduction  in  hours,  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  draw  any  definite  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  eflfect  that  the  one  factor,  shortened 
hours,  may  have  had  in  this  regard. 

** Effects  on  Quality  of  Product.  —  4.  On  the 
whole,  the  quality  of  production  was  main- 
tained. A  very  few  establishments  reported  a 
better  quality  of  production.  In  certain  es- 
tablishments, however,  the  speeding  up  by 
the  workers  to  increase  hourly  output  resulted 
in  an  inferior  quality  of  goods,  and  in  other 
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instances  a  general  slackening  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  caused  a  decline  both  in  quantity 
and  in  quality  of  output. 

Effect  of  Other  Factors  on  Output 

"It  was  clearly  evident  in  this  investigation 
that  a  large  number  of  factors  beside  the  re- 
duction in  working  time  were  involved  in  these 
changes  in  output.  The  findings  of  the  investi- 
gation with  regard  to  these  collateral  factors 
are  summarized  as  follows: 

*' Character  of  the  Work.  —  1.  The  character 
of  the  work,  i.e.,  whether  the  process  was 
largely  handwork  or  machine  work,  for  the 
most  part  determined  whether  or  not  it  was 
possible  for  the  worker  to  increase  hourly 
output. 

"In  those  industries,  such  as  cotton  manu- 
facturing, where  highly  automatic  machine 
processes  predominated,  the  output  was  limited 
almost  entirely  by  the  speed  of  the  machines. 
In  practically  every  case  a  reduction  in  hours 
was  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  output.  In 
those  industries,  however,  where  handwork  pre- 
dominated in  the  manufacturing  processes,  or 
where  the  skill  and  speed  of  the  operative  in 
handling  the  machines  were  the  controlling 
factors  —  such  as  in  the  boot  and  shoe  in- 
dustry or  in  certain  kinds  of  metal  manu- 
facturing, and  in  certain  miscellaneous  in- 
dustries—  it  was  possible  to  increase  the 
hourly  output  of  the  workers,  in  some  cases 
to  the  extent  of  entirely  compensating  for  the 
loss  in  working  time  or  even  exceeding  the 
previous  weekly  production."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

Making  Time  Studies  Pay.  B.  M.  May- 
nard.  Factory,  May  15, 1921,  26,  No.  10, 1178- 
1183.  —  In  this  article  the  following  eighteen 


betterments  from  time  studies  are  discussed 
and  the  principles  illustrated  by  spedfic 
examples: 

1.  Just  standards  of  production. 

2.  Most  efficient  size  of  gang. 

3.  Efficient  use  of  machines. 

4.  Subdivision  of  present  operations. 

5.  Combination  of  present  operations. 

6.  Efficiency  of  supplies  and  tools. 

7.  Economy  in  installing  new  machines. 

8.  Best  shop  practice. 

9.  Proper  location  of  work  and  tools. 

10.  Reduction  of  fatigue. 

11.  Best  design  of  tools,  jigs,  and  fixtures. 

12.  Proper  handling  in  previous  operations. 

13.  Possibility  of  using  wage  incentives. 

14.  Setting  price  rates. 

15.  Arrangement  of  machines. 

16.  Getting  equipment  into  balance. 

17.  Fitness  of  man  to  the  work. 

18.  Check  up  faulty  planning  and  manage- 
ment. —  M.  C.  Shorley. 

Health  Education  in  Industry.  C.  E. 
Ford.  Am.  Jour.  Pub.  Health,  Jime,  1921,  11, 
No.  6,  489-497.  — The  industrial  health  de- 
partment  can  be  made  the  strong  right  arm  of 
the  public  health  department.  A  part-timie 
physician  no  longer  suffices  for  a  plant;  it 
should  have  a  capable,  full-time  man  with 
special  training  covering  the  wide  field  out- 
lined by  the  author  in  this  and  a  previous 
paper.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  physician's 
duty  to  educate  the  employees  in  all  matters 
relating  to  health  in  general  and  to  the  par- 
ticular health  factors  of  the  industry.  If  in- 
dustry can  pay  $2.50  per  employee  per  year 
for  health,  the  community  ought  to  increase 
its  health  appropriations.  —  H.  F.  Smyth. 


SYSTEMIC  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES:    OCCURRENCE,  TREATMENT 

AND  PREVENTION 


CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM 

The  Effort  Syndrome  together  with  a 
consn)eration  of  the  significance  of 
Certain  Murmurs.  Alfred  E.  Cohn.  Mil. 
Surgeon,  Feb.,  1921,  48,  No.  2,  186-198.— 
This  paper  b  a  brief  summary  of  army  ex- 
periences relating  to  cardiac  efficiency. 

It  has  proved  desirable  to  reject  individuals 
with  a  diastolic  murmur,  whether  due  to  aortic 
insufficiency  or  mitral  stenosis.  Systolic  mur- 
murs, however,  have  caused  much  discussion 


and  individuals  showing  such  murmurs  are  now 
classified  in  accordance  with  their  relation  to 
certain  other  criteria:  namely,  (1)  the  size  of 
the  heart;  (i)  the  hfetory  of  infection,  espe- 
cially of  rheumatism;  (3)  the  intensity  of  the 
second  sound  in  the  second  left  interspace  or 
third  left  costochondral  junction;  (4)  the 
reaction  to  exertion. 

Organic  heart  disease,  with  a  systolic  mur- 
mur, is  readily  managed  if  thoroughly  analyzed, ' 
keeping  these  four  features  in  mind,  but  func- 
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tional  heart  disease  spoken  of  under  the  heading 
of  "irritable  heart"  or  "the  eflPort  syndrome," 
is  far  harder  to  classify.  Cohn  discusses  the 
symptomatology  of  this  condition  and  con- 
cludes with  the  following  sentence:  "The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  how  involved 
the  symptom  complex  is,  and  how  it  touches 
intimately  other  domains  in  medicine  aside 
from  cardiovascular.  Its  etiology  cannot  now 
be  conscientiously  indicated  nor  its  exact  re- 
lations to  the  numerous  processes  involved, 
which  are  familiar  and  the  connections  of 
which  with  this  entity  immediately  suggest 
themselves." 

The  poorly  defined  nature  of  the  condition 
described  does  not  permit  adequate  treatment 
in  a  summary.  Readers  wishing  a  thorough 
discussion  of  a  matter  which  is  certainly  of 
importance  in  industrial  medicine  should  con- 
sult the  original  paper.  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

Exercise  Tolerance  of  Children  with 
Heart  Disease  as  Determined  by  Stan- 
dardized Test  Exercises.  May  G.  Wilson. 
Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Jime  11,  1921,  76,  No. 
24,  1629-1633.  —  The  author  reaches  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

"  1.  The  circulatory  reactions  after  test  exer- 
cises in  forty-five  normal  children,  and  in  116 
children  ^th  heart  disease,  confirmed  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  the  twenty  normal  children 
of  the  previous  study,  in  all  essential  points. 

"2.  A  working  table  was  formulated  of 
standardized  test  exercises  followed  by  normal 
systolic  blood  pressure  curves,  without  symp- 
toms of  dyspnea  and  fatigue.  It  was  standard- 
ized from  an  analysis  of  the  reactions  of  an 
average  group  of  sixty-five  normal  children 
according  to  age,  weight  and  height. 

"3.  The  degree  of  distress  and  type  of  sys- 
tolic blood  pressure  curve  following  standard- 
ized test  exercises  was  used  as  a  gage  in  esti- 
mating the  exercise  tolerance  of  children  with 
heart  disease. 

"4.  Of  the  seventy-one  children  having  defi- 
nite organic  heart  disease,  without  symptoms 
of  insuflSciency,  69  per  cent,  had  a  normal 
tolerance  for  standardized  test  exercises,  29 
per  cent,  had  a  fair  tolerance,  and  2  per  cent, 
had  a  poor  tolerance. 

"5.  In  children  with  chronic  organic  heart 
disease,  exercise  tolerance  tests  give  important 
and  useful  information  which  may  be  utilized 
as  a  scientific  basis  for  intelligent  regulation 
of  the  child's  activities.    The  observations  re- 


sulting from  this  investigation  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  fear  of  exercise  is  unwarranted, 
and  that  a  wider  latitude  may  be  permitted 
with  safety."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

MENTAL 

The  Industrial  Cost  op  the  Psycho- 
pathic Employee.  Margaret  J,  Powers.  Ment. 
Hyg.,  Oct.,  1920,  4,  No.  4,  932-9«9.  —  Miss 
Powers  gives  us  some  very  startling  figures  of  a 
case  (diagnosed  as  paranoid  dementia  praecox) 
covering  a  period  of  ten  years,  which  is  of  in- 
terest because  of  the  accurate  record  which  the 
man  kept  of  his  activities  and  wanderings  in 
search  of  congenial  employment.  His  earnings 
for  ten  years  amounted  to  $3,316.21.  Using 
a  very  conservative  scale,  she  has  estimated 
that  his  charge  on  inaustry  during  the  same 
period  for  cost  of  hiring,  cost  of  training,  wear 
and  tear,  reduced  production,  and  spoiled 
work  amounted  to  $3,608.50;  his  cost  to 
society  for  a  decent  maintenance  at  $1,200  per 
year  wciuld  be,  roughly,  $8,700.  Miss  Powers 
has  done  well  to  present  these  figures.  They 
will  succeed  where  generalities,  rhetoric,  and 
appeals  to  humanity  fail.  What  we  need  is 
more  figiu^s,  based  upon  undisputed  facts. 

Miss  Powers  quotes  the  tJnited  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics  as  saying  that 
unemployment  causes  more  slowing  down  of 
production,  demoralization,  and  suflFering  than 
all  other  industrial  mishaps,  and  that  among 
the  various  causes  of  imemployment  are  the 
lack  of  an  intelligent  employment  policy  for 
hiring  and  handling  men,  the  failure  to  gain 
the  goodwill  of  employees,  and  the  failure  to 
make  use  of  the  tremendous  latent  force  lying 
dormant  in  the  workers.  —  Stanley  Cobb. 

RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM 

Clinical  and  Experimental  Observations 
ON  the  Anaphylactic  Bronchial  Asthma 
OF  Workers  in  Furs.  H.  Curschmann. 
Mtinchen.  med.  Wchnschr.,  Feb.  18,  1921,  68, 
No.  7,  195-197.  —  Several  cases  of  asthma 
in  men  who  work  with  furs  dyed  with  ursol,  a 
paraphenylene-diamine  derivative,  are  reported 
to  show  the  anaphylactic  character  of  the 
disease.  Numerous  references  are  made  to 
other  discussions  of  the  same  disease.  The 
work  of  Gerdon  (abstracted  in  this  Journal, 
May,  1921, 3,  Nos.  1, 4  and  5,  from  the  ZentralbL 
/.  Gewerbehyg.,  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  Nov.,  1920)  is 
summarized  to  show  the  experimental  basis  in 
guinea-pigs  for  the  conclusion  that  this  is  true 
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anaphylaxis.  Cases  are  reported  where  the 
use  of  calcium  intravenously  or  by  subcutane- 
ous route  has  been  successful  as  a  prophylactic 
against  attack,  or  in  giving  relief  when  admin- 
istered after  the  onset  of  an  attack.   Desensi- 


tization  by  increasing  doses  of  the  dye  seems 
of  no  use.  It  is  proposed  to  try  the  calcium 
treatment  by  the  inhalation  of  solutions  of 
calciiun  salts  in  spray  form.  —  E.  L.  Sevring- 
haus. 


POISONOUS  HAZARDS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS:  GASES, 
CHEMICALS,  ETC. 


Permeation  op  Oxygen  Bbeathino  Ap- 
paratus BT  Gases  and  Vapors.  A,  C.  Fidd- 
ner^  S.  H.  KatZy  and  S.  P.  Kinney.  U.  S.  Bur. 
Mines,  Tech.  Paper  272,  Jan.,  1921,  pp.  24.  — 
The  investigators  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions: "Tests  were  made  to  determine  the 
permeability  of  the  rubber  bags  of  oxygen  ap- 
paratus to  gases  and  vapors.  The  breathing 
bags  in  vapor  of  volatile  casing-head  gasoline 
showed  dangerous  penetration;  in  one  test 
2.60  per  cent,  of  gasoline  vapor  was  in  a  breath- 
ing bag  after  fifteen  minutes'  exposure  to  air 
containing  about  34  per  cent,  of  casing-head 
gasoline  vapor. 

"...  Tests  lasted  two  hours,  which  is  the 
time  the  larger  oxygen  breathing  apparatus  are 
designed  to  be  worn.  All  the  fabrics  now  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  breathing  bags, 
excepting  the  Fleuss,  proved  permeable  to 
gasoline  and  benzene  vapors,  and  undoubtedly 
to  other  similar  organic  vapors.  No  permea- 
tion of  the  fabric  investigated  was  found  for 
carbon  monoxide  or  natural  gas.  The  imperme- 
able (in  two  hours)  Fleuss  material  consisted 
of  heavy  sheet  rubber,  one-sixteenth  inch 
thick,  made  of  high  quality  stock;  no  cloth 
was  used  in  it. 

"Fabrics  made  of  two  rubberized  sheets 
cemented  with  a  glue  and  glycerin  mixture 
were  foimd  completely  impermeable;  one  such 
fabric  had  a  total  thickness  one-third  that  re- 
quired for  rubber.  Special  tests  for  resistance 
to  rough  mechanical  treatment,  exposure  to 
weather,  hot  dry  air,  and  freezing  temperature 
were  passed  by  this  fabric  without  permeation 
or  loss  of  flexibility.  A  fabric  made  of  cloth 
impregnated  and  coated  on  one  side  with 
pyroxylin  varnish  allowed  only  a  slight  pene- 
tration of  gasoline  and  benzene  vapors  toward 
the  close  of  the  two-hour  test  period,  not 
enough  to  be  dangerous.  A  slightly  thicker 
coating  would  entirely  prevent  penetration. 
This  fabric  has  apparently  .very  desirable 
properties  for  use  in  breathing  bags,  and  de- 
teriorates less  than  rubber  with  age."  —  M. 
Dent. 


A  New  Tubular  Breathing  Mask.  George 
0.  Smith.  Safety  Engin.,  March,  1921,  41, 
No.  3,  106-107.  —  A  new  mask  which  seems 
to  meet  all  requirements  for  work  in  poisonous 
gases  has  been  devised  by  the  Atmos  Corpora- 
tion. The  new  feature  of  this  mask  is  the 
oxygen  injector  by  which  the  range  of  service 
is  extended  100  feet  without  increasing  the  re- 
sistance to  inhalation  in  the  mask.  "The  mask 
may  be  used  with  safety  in  all  industrial  work 
where  smoke,  dust,  furnace  gases  or  other 
noxious  fumes  exist  .  .  .  and  is  now  in  suc- 
cessful use  in  industrial  plants  and  by  public 
utility  companies."  —  M.  Dent. 

Medical  Decisions  in  Cases  op  Indus- 
trial Poisoning.  F.  Curschmann.  Zentralbl. 
f.  Gewerbehyg.,  March,  1921,  9,  No.  S,  54-61. 
—  ///.  Psychic  Disturbances  in  Connection 
with  Poisoning  by  Aromatic  Hydrocarbons.  —  A 
man  was  overcome  by  fumes  of  dinitrobenzene, 
and  the  marked  anemia  which  followed  had  not 
returned  to  normal  after  more  than  a  year  in 
spite  of  treatment.  Two  and  a  half  years  later, 
mental  excitement  became  noticeable  in  ad- 
dition to  the  continued  weakness,  and  soon 
attacks  of  mania  followed.  The  continued 
anemia  is  considered  as  demonstrating  the 
essential  chronicity  of  the  poisoning,  and  there- 
fore as  justifying  the  inclusion  of  this  case  in 
the  group  of  cases  with  damage  to  the  central 
nervous  system  from  chronic  poisoning  with 
aromatic  nitro-compounds. 

IV.  Respiration  of  Furnace  Oases  as  a  Cause 
of  Death.  —  A  young  man  who  had  suffered 
from  severe  organic  heart  disease  with  an 
attack  of  decompensation  was  employed  at  a 
furnace  and  was  in  general  good  health.  Near 
the  end  of  a  night  shift  he  breathed  a  large 
amount  of  furnace  gas.  About  twelve  hours 
later  he  died,  following  weakness,  head  pains, 
cyanosis,  and  signs  of  cardiac  dilatation  and 
acute  pulmonary  edema.  It  is  considered  as 
probable  that  the  cardiac  disease  made  him 
more  subject  to  the  damage  from  the  gases, 
but  the  furnace  gas  was  the  immediate  cause 
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of  death,  through  the  eflFect  of  the  carbon 
monoxide  on  the  blood  and  of  the  sulphur  and 
cyanogen  derivatives  on  the  lungs. 

V.  Aniline  Poisoning  and  Tuberculosis.  — 
A  young  woman  who  was  well  and  robust  was 
employed  in  making  explosives.  After  a  few 
weeks  she  had  an  acute  attack  of  poisoning 
with  a  nitro-compoimd,  followed  a  few  weeks 
later  by  a  second  attack.  At  this  time  she  was 
foimd  to  have  an  active  apical  lesion,  and  seven 
months  later  she  died  from  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. The  claim  for  industrial  conipensation 
is  supported  on  the  ground  that  the  anemia 
and  poisoning  may  have  made  possible  the 
breakdown  of  an  old  and  quiescent  lesion  of 
tuberculosis,  which  was  followed  by  an  ac- 
celerated course  of  the  disease.  —  E.  L. 
Sevringhaus. 

Gangrene  from  Gas  Poisoning.  LaigneU 
Lavastine  and  Alajouanine,  Abstracted  as  fol- 
lows from  Bull,  et  m6m.  Soc.  m6d.  d.  h6p.  de 
Par.,  April  15,  1921,  45,  No.  l^,  484,  in  Jour. 
Am.  Med.  Assn.,  June  4,  1921,  76,  No.  23, 
1616. — "About  three  weeks  after  severe  poison- 
ing with  illuminating  gas,  the  man  developed 
gangrene  of  the  foot  and  phlegmasia  alba 
dolens,  with  final  recovery."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

Industrial  Lead  Poisoning.  Marvin  D. 
Shie.  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  March  i6,  1921, 
76,  No.  IS,  835-842.  —  This  is  a  most  excellent 
brief  review  of  the  subject.  The  author's  con- 
clusions are  as  follows: 

*' Certain  signs  and  symptoms  of  plumbism 
have  been  given  somewhat  more  importance  as 
diagnostic  points  than  they  deserve.  These 
are  anemia,  basophilic  degeneration  of  the  red 
cells,  hypertonus  and  constipation. 

"Pronounced  anemia  is  present  in  only  rela- 
tively few  cases;  in  many  cases  there  is  no 
anemia  whatever.  The  pallor  that  is  usually 
present  is  therefore  due  to  some  other  cause  — 
possibly  a  constriction  of  the  peripheral  blood 
vessels.  Basophilic  degeneration  of  the  red  cells 
is  rare  in  chronic  cased,  and  its  value  as  a 
diagnostic  point,  even  in  acute  cases,  has  prob- 
ably been  overrated. 

"The  presence  of  hypertonus  is  extremely 
variable.  Among  a  group  of  pottery  workers 
exposed  to  lead  dust,  there  was  practically 
none;  but  among  a  group  of  lead  refiners  ex- 
posed to  lead  fumes,  it  was  present  in  nearly 
every  case.  The  cause  of  this  variance  is  un- 
known; however,  the  difference  in  the  form 
of  the  lead  to  which  the  diflferent  groups  are 


exposed  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
Hypertonus  is  nearly  always  present  during 
attacks  of  colic. 

"Although  constipation  is  usual,  it  is  not 
invariably  present.  The  assumption,  there- 
fore, that  a  patient  who  is  not  constipated  does 
not  have  lead  poisoning  is  fallacious.  Many 
cases  of  plumbism  —  especially  acute  cases  — 
occur  without  constipation. 

"A  point  of  diagnostic  value,  which  appears 
to  have  escaped  recognition  except  by  Hay- 
hurst,  is  the  presence  of  mononucleosis  in 
chronic  cases.  This  is  almost  invariably  present. 

"The  presence  of  a  lead  line  is  also  extremely 
variable.  In  my  series  it  was  present  in  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Other  investigators 
have  sometimes  found  it  present  in  not  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  their  cases.  This  diflFer- 
ence,  like  that  in  the  case  of  hypertonus,  may 
possibly  be  due  to  the  diflFerence  in  the  form  of 
the  lead  in  which  the  patients  were  exposed. 

"In  the  treatment  of  plumbism,  prophylaxis 
is  of  much  more  importance  than  the  curative 
treatment.  By  means  of  proper  working  condi- 
tions and  medical  supervision  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  personal  hy- 
giene and  common  sense,  on  the  other,  together 
with  co-operation  between  employers  an4  em- 
ployees, the  incidence  of  plumbism  in  American 
industries  could  be  greatly  decreased.  Proper 
compensation  for  occupational  diseases  is  a 
necessity,  and  would  help  to  decrease  both  the 
incidence  and  the  severity  of  lead  poisoning. 

"  If  the  cause  of  the  poisoning  is  removed,  the 
prognosis,  except  in  a  few  cases,  is  good  even 
without  medical  treatment.  If,  however,  the 
lead  continues  to  exert  its  deleterious  effects 
through  small,  steady  doses,  the  case  steadily 
progresses,  finally  terminating  in  some  form  of 
paralysis  or  in  some  of  the  common  degenera- 
tive diseases.  As  a  rule,  lead  poisoning  is  a  dis- 
abling rather  than  a  fatal  disease,  although  in 
chronic  cases  it  imdoubtedly  hastens  death. 

"Vital  statistics  of  all  occupational  diseases, 
including  lead  poisoning,  are  very  incomplete. 
Rapid  progress  by  state  or  federal  agencies  in 
the  devising  of  methods  for  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  all  such  diseases  cannot  be  made  unless 
there  is  prompt  and  complete  reporting  of  all 
cases."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

Occupational  Lead  Poisoning.  W,  H. 
Rand.  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Month.  Labor 
Rev.,  Feb.,  1921,  12,  No.  2,  135-148.— The 
author  deals  with  his  subject  imder  the  foUow- 
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ing  main  headings:  portal  of  entrance  into  the 
body;  clinical  signs  and  symptoms;  prevention 
of  plumbism.  —  R.  B.  Grain. 

Report  op  the  First  Course  on  Pro- 
phylaxis OP  Lead  Poisoning  for  the  Plant 
Physicians  of  the  German  Lead  Color  In- 
dustries, i.  Grobe.  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg., 
March,  1921,  9,  No.  S,  52-54. —A  series  of 
lectures,  laboratory  demonstrations,  and  con- 
ferences was  arranged  by  the  lead  industries, 
and  given  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  P.  Schmidt, 
at  Halle.  Clinical  and  scientific  aspects  of  the 
problem  were  considered,  and  the  imsolved 
problems  in  early  diagnosis  and  prophylaxis 
were  discussed.  The  group  visited  a  nearby 
plant  to  observe  the  mechanical  and  personal 
means  of  prophylaxis  against  lead  poisoning. 
The  conference  will  probably  become  an  annual 
event  in  Germany.  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

The  Symptoms  of  Acute  Chromate  Poi- 
soning. H.  Brieger.  Ztschr.  f.  exper.  Path.  u. 
Therap.,  Nov.  12,  1920,  21,  No.  S,  393-408.  — 
A  number  of  cases  of  chromate  poisoning  were 
observed,  which  arose  from  the  use  of  a  salve 
made  up  with  potassium  chromate  by  mistake. 
Where  it  was  appUed,  the  skin  became  necrotic, 
and  sloughed;  death  resulted  from  the  infection 
of  the  exposed  areas  in  some  cases.  About  one 
and  a  half  hours  after  the  application  of  the 
ointment,  the  pulse  became  very  weak  and 
thready,  and  markedly  dicrotic.  Clinical  ex- 
amination of  the  heart  was  negative,  but  at 
autopsy  even  the  early  cases  showed  fatty  de- 
generation. The  blood  pressure  did  not  fall, 
as  in  previously  reported  cases.  Localized 
areas  of  cyanosis  appeared  on  the  skin. 


An  acute  nephritis  with  much  albumin  and 
oliguria  gradually  gave  place  to  a  subacute 
form  with  polyuria  and  nitrogen  retention, 
which  finally  disappeared  in  the  cases  which 
survived  long  enough.  There  was  no  edema. 
The  anatomical  changes  consisted  of  hyperemia 
and  tubular  necroses.  The  glomeruli  were  little 
altered. 

The  blood  showed  an  intense,  almost  leu- 
kemic hyperleukocytosis,  the  white  count  in  one 
case  reaching  41,900,  with  immature  polymor- 
phonuclears, myelocytes,  and  myeloblasts  no- 
tably increased.  The  red  cell  count  was  not 
markedly  lowered  and  a  hydremia  was  sus- 
pected. Nucleated  red  cells  and  Howell-JoUy 
bodies  were  seen.  The  platelets  were  increased 
in  one  case  to  421,000,  and  giant  platelets  were 
seen.   The  clotting  time  was  unchanged. 

Vomiting  was  an  early  symptom,  and  at 
autopsy  the  gastric  mucosa  was  hyperemic.  No 
constant  changes  were  seen  in  the  central  ner- 
vous system.  In  one  case,  fourteen  days  after 
exposure  to  the  poison,  chromate  was  found  in 
the  body  fluids  in  the  following  amounts: 
blood,  2  to  5  mg.  per  100  c.c;  urine,  8  mg.  per 
liter;  stool,  0.61  mg.  per  100  gm.;  stomach  con- 
tents, 0.63  mg.  per  100  c.c. 

The  fate  of  the  patient  depends  on  the  onset 
of  diuresis.  To  hasten  this,  caffein  and  other 
cardiac  and  renal  stimulants  were  given.  Bleed- 
ing and  infusion  of  glucose  solution  were  tried. 
Decapsulation  of  the  kidneys  did  not  seem 
eflFective.  Pohl  advises  alkali  therapy.  The 
aflfected  skin  should,  of  course,  be  cleared  of  the 
poison  as  completely  as  possible. 

Extensive  references  to  previous  articles  are 
given.  —  T.  J.  Putnam. 


DUST  HAZARDS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS 


Experiments  in  Control  of  Air  Dusti- 
ness. 0.  M.  Spencer.  Nation's  Health,  May, 
1921,  3,  No.  5,  307-309.— This  article  deals 
with  the  results  of  some  recent  studies  made 
by  United  States  Public  Health  officers  of  air 
conditions  prevailing  in  certain  occupations 
and  having  a  tendency  to  cause  tuberculosis. 
It  is  well  known  that  certain  occupations  tend 
to  produce  fibroid  changes  in  the  lungs.  Two 
standard  types  of  air  purification  are  in  com- 
mon usage  today:  wet  grinding,  and  dry 
grinding  under  an  exhaust  system.  Contrary 
to  common  belief,  the  latter  is  the  most  eflfec- 
tive.    The  control  of  air  dustiness  in  industry 


calls  for:  (1)  the  establishment  of  a  "standard 
dust  table"  of  the  number  of  particles  of  a 
certain  size  permissible  in  all  dust-creating 
occupations;  and  (2)  the  checking  of  the 
efficiency  of  all  dust-removing  systems  at  r^u- 
lar  intervals  by  an  actual  dust  count. — L.  A. 
Shaw. 

Dust  in  Expired  Air.  From  Foreign 
Letters,  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  May  14,  1921, 
76,  No.  20,  1360.  —  "In  a  letter  to  the  Lancet, 
Dr.  J.  S.  Owens,  an  authority  on  atmospheric 
pollution,  has  reported  some  experiments  of 
great  importance,  as  they  traverse  the  current 
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teaching  that  the  air  passages  are  an  efficient 
trap  for  the  removal  of  matter  suspended  in  the 
inspired  air.  Tyndall  stated  that  expired  air  is 
optically  pure,  and  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
air  entering  the  lungs  through  the  nose  is  puri- 
fied from  all  suspended  matter  before  it  reaches 
the  deeper  part  of  the  lungs.  Having  some 
doubts  as  to  this  assumption,  Dr.  Owens  made 
experiments.  He  tested  a  sample  of  air  during 
a  slight  smoke  haze  in  November  in  London, 
and  found  that  it  contained  1.92  mg.  of  sus- 
pended matter  per  cubic  meter.  He  then  filled 
a  small  rubber  balloon  with  ordinary  tidal 
expired  air,  taking  care  that  the  balloon  was 
washed  out  by  filling  with  expired  air  and 
emptying  several  times.  It  was  found  to  con- 
tain 1.28  mg.  per  cubic  meter.  Thus,  in  ordi- 
nary breathing  the  expired  air  contained  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  suspended  impurity  which 
entered  during  inspiration.  Doubtless  some 
of  the  suspended  matter  in  the  expired  air  was 
deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  balloon,  but  this 
would  not  affect  the  result  much.  A  similar 
experiment  was  then  made  with  *  reserve  air.' 
The  balloon  was  thoroughly  washed  out  with 
reserve  air  and  then  filled  after  the  end  of  a 
long  inspiration.  The  reserve  air  was  found 
to  contain  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  dust  of  the 
inspired  air.  These  observations  were  checked 
by  using  an  apparatus  by  which  a  jet  of  air 
1/1000  inch  in  diameter  can  be  blown  on  a 
microscopic  slide  at  a  distance  of  1/16  inch. 
The  result  is  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
suspended  particles  strike  and  adhere  to  the 
slide.  A  few  cubic  centimeters  of  ordinary 
London  air  thus  produce  a  black  spot  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Expired  'tidal'  and  'reserve' 
air  yielded  a  black  spot.  Ordinary  London  air 
yielded  particles  which  were  all  black  and 
varied  in  diameter  from  1/100000  to  1/20000 
inch.  Expired  air  yielded  similar  particles."  — 
C.  K.  Drinker. 

Dividends  from  Collecting  Dust.  Fac- 
tory, March  1,  1921,  26,  No.  5,  608-612.— 
There  are  many  reasons  for  giving  attention 
to  the  dust  problem  in  industry.  Dust  causes 
terrible  explosions,  it  is  a  menace  to  health, 
it  injures  machinery  and  increases  fire  risk. 
Adequate  protection  can  be  secured  only  by 
a  dust  collecting  system. 

All  industrial  plants  are  dusty;  only  actual 
dust  tests  at  the  plane  of  work  show  the  degree, 
and  only  by  determining  the  composition  of 
the   dust  and  interpreting   the   results  with 


reference  to  standard  tables  that  ought  to  be 
worked  out  for  the  various  industries  can  the 
unhealthfulness  of  any  particular  process  be 
determined. 

Experiments  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  have  shown  that  in  the  case  of  coal  dust 
the  density  necessary  for  explosion  is  0.025 
ounces  per  cubic  foot  of  air,  and  this  density 
may  be  taken  as  a  %ritical  density  for  any  of 
the  carbonaceous  dusts.  Not  all  dusts  will 
explode,  but  the  dusts  from  any  material 
which  bums  or  is  readily  oxidized  will  explode 
under  certain  conditions,  and  it  can  be  said 
that,  in  general,  the  finer  the  dust  and  the 
lower  its  moisture  content  the  more  rapidly 
ignition  takes  place,  or  the  greater  the  danger 
of  explosion.  To  prevent  explosions,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  not  only  to  eliminate  sources  of 
ignition,  but  to  keep  the  plant  clean  and  free 
from  dust. 

Where  entire  units  of  a  factory  are  exposed 
continually  to  dust,  a  dust-collecting  system 
should  be  installed  which  has  a  capacity  of 
supplying  every  man  in  a  unit  with  25  cubic 
feet  of  air  every  minute,  and  when  possible 
the  dust  should  be  taken  into  the  dust-collector 
without  being  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air. 
For  this  purpose  special  intake  hoods  for  every 
machine  are  usually  necessary. 

As  to  the  results,  one  installation,  it  is 
claimed,  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  absence 
of  employees  85  per  cent.  A  better  day's  work 
is  obtained  from  the  employees,  and  more  har- 
mony and  satisfaction  prevail.  Clark,  who  re- 
ported this  case,  says  that  a  study  of  carefully 
collected  data  proves  that  death  rates  have 
been  reduced  from  60  to  50  per  cent,  by  in- 
troducing good  ventilating  and  dust-collecting 
systems  in  dusty  plants. 

A  dust-collecting  system,  if  correctly  de- 
signed and  properly  installed,  will  in  all  cases 
effect  a  saving.  The  initial  cost  is  not  great, 
there  is  practically  no  expense  for  maintenance, 
and  the  cost  of  power  for  operating  a  fan  is 
slight. 

The  paper  contains  further  useful  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  dust  explosions,  and  should 
be  read  in  detail  by  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  this  subject.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

The  Removal  op  Dust  from  Rag-Tearing 
AND  Rag-Beating  Machines.  Morgner.  Zen- 
tralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  March,  1921,  9,  No.  3, 
65-69.  —  The  use  of  such  machines  in  the  tex- 
tile industries  has  grown  markedly  during  the 
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war  period.  Diagrams  of  the  machines  are  ex- 
plained. The  dust  is  removed  by  centrifugal 
fans  and  the  dusty  air  is  carried  to  dust  cham- 
bers for  sedimentation.  Ventilation  of  the 
rooms  is  not  a  desirable  method  of  dust  control. 
The  necessity  for  tight  and  smooth  air  piping 
from  the  fans  is  emphasized.  —  E.  L.  Sevring- 
haus. 

Dust  in  the  Bootmaking  Industry.  P. 
Sardi.  H  Lavoro,  Feb.  28,  1921,  11,  No.  10, 
289-290. — The  author  analyzed  the  dust 
which  arose  from  various  processes  of  boot- 
making  into  its  various  contents  of  water,  fat, 
soot,  tan,  etc.  —  M.  Dent. 

A  Roentgen  Study  op  Dust  Inhalation 

IN    THE    GrANTTE    INDUSTRY.      D.     C.    Jawis. 

Am.  Jour.  Roentgenol.,  May,  1921,  8,  No.  5, 
244-258.  — The  author  concludes  as  follows: 

"1.  Film  densities  are  influenced  by  mouth 
breathing,  nationality  and  occupational  posi- 
tion. 

"2.  The  machinery  must  be  considered  as  a 
source  of  dust  as  well  as  the  material  being 
worked. 

"S.  A  standard  exposure  technique  should 
be  adopted  as  early  as  possible  in  a  study  of 
dust  inhalation  in  order  that  one  may  feel 
sure  of  variations  of  density. 

"4.  While  classification  of  films  is  helpful, 
the  lung  lesion  in  a  dust  worker  is  like  the 
shifting  sand  of  the  sea  and  each  film  should  be 
judged  by  its  own  individual  densities  as  por* 
traying  Uie  pathology  in  the  making  in  that 
particular  individual. 

"5.  Evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  lesion 


always  remains  peripheral  and  the  limg  re- 
action to  an  irritant  is  evidenced  by  densities 
appearing  from  the  hilus  outward. 

'^6.  It  seems  possible  to  parallel  films  of 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia  and  various  other 
pathological  conditions  of  the  lungs  with  the 
films  of  granite  cutters,  there  being  an  absence 
of  clinical  activity  in  the  latter,  the  mechanical 
irritant  producing  the  same  lesion  as  a  bacterial 
one. 

"7.  It  would  seem  that  many  densities  are 
being  diagnosed  as  tuberculosis  which  should 
be  considered  as  densities  of  pneumoconiosis." 
—  C.K  Drinker. 

Breathing  Rock  Dust.  Abstracted  as 
follows  from  U.  S.  Pub.  Health  Service,  Health 
News,  Nov.,  1920,  in  Physiol.  Abstr.,  Jan.,  1921, 
5,  No.  10,  467.  —  "A  recent  survey  shows  that 
over  200,000,000  tiny  particles  of  dust,  as  sharp 
as  ground  glass,  are  breathed  into  the  lungs  and 
air  passages  with  every  cubic  foot  of  air  in 
some  of  the  factories  in  the  United  States. 
Such  dusts  breathed  into  the  lungs  are  never 
expelled.  Photomicrographs  show  the  particles 
to  be  exceedingly  sharp  and  jagged,  and  chemi- 
cal tests  prove  them  to  be  insoluble.  Work 
under  such  conditions  invites  respiratory  dis- 
eases and  makes  a  real  health  hazard.  As  a 
result  of  the  survey,  industrial  hygiene  engi- 
neers devised  means  for  removing  the  dust 
from  the  air  and  minimizing  hazards  from 
fumes  and  poisonous  gases.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  installation  of  such  devices  was 
expensive  factory  managements  immediately 
put  them  to  use."  —  McKeen  Cattell. 


OCCUPATIONAL  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES:  OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT  AND  PREVENTION 


Bacterial  Content  op  Telephones  with 
Special  Reference  to  Respiratory  Patho- 
gens. C.  C.  Sadhof.  Abstracted  as  follows 
from  Am.  Jour.  Hygiene,  March,  1921,  1,  No. 
2,  234,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  April  16, 1921, 
76,  No.  16,  1127.  —  "Hemolytic  streptococci 
were  isolated  by  Saelhof  in  15.9  per  cent.,  the 
diphtheria  bacillus  in  2  per  cent.,  and  the  pneu- 
mococcus  in  1  per  cent.,  from  the  transmitters 
and  receivers  of  ninety-four  telephones.  Of 
eleven  strains  of  hemolytic  streptococci  isolated 
90.0  per  cent,  were  virulent  for  rabbits.  Saelhof 
urges  that  sterilization  of  telephones  should  be 
practiced  to  prevent  the  spread  of  virulent  or- 


ganisms. Cleansing  with  soap  and  warm  water 
and  subsequent  sterilization  in  mercuric  chlorid, 
compoimd  solution  of  cresol,  etc.,  for  a  period  of 
ten  minutes,  is  recommended.  In  speaking,  the 
mouth  should  not  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  transmitter.  The  public  should  be  taught 
how  to  use  the  telephone  hygienically."  — 
C.  K.  Drinker. 

Examination  of  Food  Handlers  from 
Standpoint  of  TubercuIiOSIs.  M.  J.  Fine. 
Mod.  Med.,  March,  1921,  3,  No.  3, 197-198.  — 
This  article  details  the  policy  of  the  city  <rf 
Newark,  N.  J.  in  the  matter  of  food  handlers. 
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Employees  are  allowed  to  handle  food  only 
after  securing  a  health  certificate.  The  physi- 
cal examination  includes  a  personal  history, 
Widal  test,  culture  for  diphtheria  from  nose 
and  throat,  vaccination,  Wassermann  on  sus- 
picious evidence,  inspection  for  mucous  patches 
in  nose  and  throat,  rashes,  etc.,  on  the  skin, 
and  of  genitals  in  males  for  gonorrhea  and 
syphilis,  besides  the  usual  lung  tests  for  tuber- 
culosis. Sputum  specimens  are  required  on 
suspicion  and  further  examination  at  later  date 
by  a  special  Jbureau. 

The  reaction  of  the  individual  to  this  health 
requirement  is  so  varied  that  statistics  do.  not 
clearly  indicate  existing  conditions.  Twenty 
active  tuberculous  cases  have  been  found  and 
denied  work  as  food  handlers.  Early  diag- 
nosis is  beneficial  to  the  individual  and  the 
protection  from  contagion  is  equally  so  to  the 
public.  Education  in  health  meastires  is  of 
no  small  benefit  to  the  whole  commimity.  — 
Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

Miners'  Consumption  in  the  Mines  op 
Butte,  Montana.  Preliminary  Report  op 
AN  Investigation  made  in  the  Years  1916- 
1919.  Daniel  Harrington  and  A.  J,  Lanza, 
U.  S.  Bur.  Mmes,  Tech.  Paper  No.  260,  Feb., 
19£1,  pp.  19.  —  Recent  investigations  in  re- 
gard to  miners'  phthisis  in  the  United  States 
and  England  have  revealed  the  following  facts: 
"(1)  that  the  so-called  miners'  consumption  or 
miners'  phthisis  is  produced  by  the  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  limgs  by  particles  of  dust  of 
rock  containing  free  silica;  (2)  that  dust  is 
dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  free 
silica  or  other  hard,  sharp,  insoluble  material 
it  contains;  and  (S)  that  the  particles  of  dust 
small  enough  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  lungs 
measure  less  than  10  microns,  or  1/2500  of  an 
mch  in  longest  dimension." 

The  results  of  the  physical  examination  of 
1,018  miners  in  the  Butte  mines  showed  that, 
out  of  432  cases  of  miners'  consumption,  44.9 
per  cent,  were  in  the  early  stages;  29.6  per 
cent,  moderately  advanced,  and  25.5  per  cent, 
far  advanced;  77.3  per  cent,  of  these  cases  had 
worked  more  than  five  years  in  Butte  mines. 

The  investigators  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations for  guarding  against  miners'  con- 
sumption: 

1.  Dry  drilling  should  be  absolutely  elimi- 
nated. Spraying  devices  used  with  dry  drills 
are  very  likely  to  be  ineflScient.  ''Elimination 
of  dry  drilling  is  largely  a  question  of  drilling 


fewer  upper  (practically  vertical)  holes;  wet 
drills  (Leyners  and  wet  stopers)  can  be  readily 
employed  in  the  drilling  of  all  holea  except 
those  pointed  vertically  upward  or  not  more 
than  30**  from  the  vertical." 

2.  All  working  places  underground  should 
be  piped  with  pure  city  water  under  pressure. 
Water  should  be  used  to  spray  the  mouths  and 
possibly  the  entire  length  of  ore  chutes;  skip 
chutes  should  be  sprayed  as  well;  where  dry 
ore  is  handled  in  downcast  shafts  a  complete 
system  of  water  sprays  should  be  used  in  air 
courses  leading  from  the  shaft;  and  water 
should  be  used  in  sprinkling  the  floors,  sides, 
and  top  or  back  of  haulage  ways,  shaft  stations, 
and  manways  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

3.  Elimination  of  firing  ai  shots  when  the 
shift  is  at  work.  The  shock  to  the  air  from  the 
firing  of  shots  throws  clouds  of  excessively 
dangerous  dust  into  the  air. 

4.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  increase 
the  ventilation  of  the  mines.  Air  currents 
should  be  concentrated,  should  flow  through 
the  working  places  with  minimum  hindrance, 
and  then  be  discharged  from  the  mine  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

5.  XJndergroimd  men  coming  from  the  mine 
in  winter  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  air  in 
their  wet  clothing  in  order  to  give  their  time. 
Some  other  arrangement  should  be  made.  — 
M.  Dent. 

Anaerobes  in  Hair  Dust.  R,  M.  Buchanan, 
Jour.  State  Med.,  May,  1921,  29,  No.  5,  149- 
151.  —  In  the  course  of  a  search  for  anthrax 
in  hair  used  for  industrial  purposes,  it  was 
found  that  anaerobes  causing  gangrenous 
lesions  were  present  very  frequently.  Among 
those  recognized  were:  B,  perfringens,  B,  ede- 
matis  maligniy  B.  sporogenes,  B,  histolyticus,  B, 
edematicus^  B.  fallax  and  B,  putrificus,  —  Bar- 
nett  Cohen. 

Hookworm  in  California  Gold  Mines. 
R,  W,  Nauss,  Am.  Jour.  Pub.  Health,  May, 
1921,  11,  No.  5,  439-451.  —In  1916-1917,  the 
author  conducted  a  detailed  investigation  of 
soil  infestment  in  various  mines  of  California 
and  of  hookworm  infection  among  miners,  with 
a  view  to  the  control  and  ultimate  eradication  of 
the  disease.    He  obtained  the  following  results: 

"Endemicity  of  hookworm  infection  in 
mines  is  dependent  not  only  on  favorable  con- 
ditions of  temperature,  relative  humidity, 
mine  drainage  and  chemical  character  of  mine 
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drain  water  but  also  on  the  particular  circiun- 
stances  and  conditions  existing  relative  to  mine 
pollution  and  ova-laden  feces. 

"The  use  of  mine  water  catchment  devices 
and  storage  tanks,  reservoirs,  etc.,  to  receive 
the  evacuations  of  men  while  imderground, 
may  be  responsible  for  a  high  incidence  of 
ankylostomiasis  among  workers. 

"Nematode  larvae,  resembling  hookworm 
larvae  morphologically,  were  isolated  from 
mine  soil  in  a  certain  cross-cut  in  mine  *  A ', 
and  it  was  proved  subsequently  by  infection  of 
puppy-dogs  in  this  same  locality  that  hook- 


worm larvae  capable  of  development  into  adult 
A,  duoderude  were  actually  present  in  the  mme 
soil. 

"Ankylostomiasis  among  California  miners 
has  centered  largely  in  a  few  of  the  deepest  gold 
mines  situated  along  one  section  of  the  *  Mother 
Lode  '  in  Amador  County. 

"Surface  infection  did  not  exist  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  *  Mother  Lode '  mines  since  practically 
all  cases  of  ankylostomiasis  discovered  among 
surface  workers  were  traceable  to  contact  in 
mines  with  infected  mine  soil  or  drain  water." 
—  H.  F.  Smyth. 


OCCUPATIONAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  SPECIAL  SENSES 


Trauma  as  Factor  in  Skin  Disease.  E. 
Aievoli.  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Riforma 
med.,  March  19,  1921,  37,  No.  12,  271,  in 
Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  May  28,  1921,  76,  No. 
22,  1539.  —  "Aievoli  discusses  this  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. He  comments  on  the  difficulty  of  exclud- 
ing malingering,  and  expresses  approval  of  the 
Grerman  law  which  compels  the  insured  to 
enter  a  hospital  for  treatment  when  the  results 
of  any  trauma  are  exceptionally  prolonged.  K 
the  insured  declines  to  go  to  Uie  hospital,  the 
indemnity  is  reduced.  When  the  French  took 
command  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  they  kept  this 
law  unmodified,  although  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  the  rest  of  France."  —  C.  K. 
Drinker. 

Industrial  Dermatosis  among  Printers. 
W.  J.  McConnell.  U.  S.  Pub.  Health  Ser., 
Pub.  Health  Rep.,  May  6,  1921,  36,  No.  18, 
979-989.  —  Ink  poisoning,  aflfecting  the  parts  of 
the  arms  and  hands  that  are  much  in  contact 
with  inks  is  common  among  printers.  The  con- 
dition is  attributed  by  foreign  writers  to  the 
substitutes  for  pure  oil  of  turpentine  or  its 
adulterants  which  are  often  used  in  cleaning. 
Inquiries  made  in  this  country  among  printing 
and  engraving  firms  showed  that  dermatosis 
like  that  described  by  foreign  writers  occurs 
when  no  such  substitutes  or  adulterants  are 
used,  and  an  investigation  was  therefore  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  obtain  further  information. 

The  investigation  was  made  in  one  plant 
only,  since  the  processes  seemed  to  be  the 
same  everywhere,  and  it  included  observation 
of  methods  of  work,  physical  examination  of 


cases,  analysis  of  materials,  observation  of 
methods  used  for  removing  ink  from  hands  and 
arms,  treatment  of  cases,  and  experimental 
work  on  volunteer  subjects.  It  was  found  that 
there  is  constant  pontact  with  ink,  especially 
in  work  on  hand  presses,  and  that  in  general 
very  harsh  methods  are  used  in  cleaning;  the 
parts  usually  are  first  immersed  in  a  mineral 
oil,  and  then  soap  and  hot  water  are  applied 
and  often  pumice  soap  and  fine  sand  or  per- 
haps a  stiff  brush.  Examination  of  cases  soon 
showed  that  all  persons  affected  had  dry  skin, 
that  is,  lacking  in  natural  oiliness.  Experi- 
ments were  made  on  a  number  of  persons,  some 
having  dry  and  some  oily  skin.  The  ink  was 
applied  and  allowed  to  remain,  but  produced  no 
irritation;  nor  did  the  cleaning  oil  applied  in 
the  same  way.  But  in  another  series  of  experi- 
ments, in  which  the  ink  was  removed  each 
night  with  soap  and  water  and  a  brush,  irritant 
action  was  produced.  This  was  caused  sooner, 
and  the  condition  became  more  severe  in  those 
having  dry  skin  than  in  those  having  oily 
skin.  Still  other  experiments,  in  which  either 
ink  or  cleansing  oil  was  applied  to  abraded  sur- 
faces, showed  that,  although  ink  retarded 
healing,  the  oil  did  not. 

Treatment  of  dermatosis  was  attempted  by 
the  application  of  calamine  paint,  the  follow- 
ing prescription  (for  the  use  of  which  rules  are 
given)  being  used:  zinc  ore  (calamine  and  a 
silicate  of  zinc)  pulverized  and  passed  through 
a  100-mesh  sieve,  3  parts;  gelatine,  4  parts; 
glycerine,  5  parts;  water,  6J  parts.  As  a 
general  measure  directions  were  given  to  apply 
lanolin  before  going  to  the  press  room,  to  wash 
at  the  limch  period,  using  a  mixture  of  saw- 
dust and  green  soap,  then  apply  lanolin  again 
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before  going  to  work.  The  skin  lesions  re- 
sponded readily  to  the  treatment,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  if  the  prophylaxis  recommended 
is  used,  dermatosis  will  be  prevented.  — 
G.  E.  Partridge. 

Dermatitis  among  Workers  in  Cane. 
II  Lavoro,  Jan.  31, 1921, 11,  No.  9,  274r-275.  — 
From  the  macerated  cane  stalk  comes  a  black 
dust  which,  on  contact  with  the  skin,  is  capable 
of  producing  dermatitis  of  the  forehead,  cheeks, 
eyelids,  nose,  and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck, 
back  of  the  hands,  and  scrotum.  The  conjunc- 
tiva is  involved  in  this  malady,  giving  rise  to 
hyperemia,  photophobia,  and  lacrimation,  and 
sometimes  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is 
affected,  and  in  grave  cases  frontal  headache 
occurs.  Workers  affected  with  the  disease  com- 
plain of  itching,  burning,  and  slight  pain. 

The  disease  is  due  to  the  chemical  action  of 
the  black  powder  which  is  f oimd  in  the  stalks  of 
old  cane.  Cure  consists  in  rest  and  application 
of  ointment  to  the  parts  affected.  —  M.  Dent. 

Concerning  the  Occupational  Disease 
OF  Reapers  and  Winnowers.  G.  Gherardi. 
n  LavoPO,  Jan.  31, 1921, 11,  No.  9,  257-262.  — 
This  disease  is  an  infection  of  the  cornea  pro- 
duced on  the  corneal  epithelium  by  the  sharp 
points  of  rice  leaves  which  are  blown  about 
during  the  processes  of  reaping  and  winnowing. 
The  evil  is  a  very  real  one  in  the  rice-growing 
districts.  Of  the  infected  cases  10  per  cent, 
suffer  total  loss  of  vision,  43  per  cent,  suffer 
diminution  of  vision,  and  41  per  cent,  recover. 
The  author  suggests  that  glasses  would  help 
in  prevention  work,  and  that  first-aid  stations 
should  be  established  near  the  fields.  —  M. 
Dent. 


Ammonia  Burns  op  the  Cornea.  Am. 
Jour.  Ophth.,  March,  1921,  Series  3,  4,  No.  3, 
210-211. — This  paper  reports  eight  cases  of 
burns  of  the  cornea  caused  by  ammonia 
scattered  by  a  bursting  ammonia  cylinder. 
The  four  patients  with  first  degree  bums  re- 
covered quickly  with  one  treatment  of  cocain, 
followed  by  boric  solution  and  oil  of  ricini 
every  four  hours.  Two  others  died  before  the 
cornea  began  to  slough.  One  patient  recovered 
with  clear  cornea  after  ten  days,  and  the  other 
sustained  very  deep  sloughing  of  the  cornea 
with  marked  scarring.  He  was  in  the  hospital 
120  days.  In  discussing  these  cases,  it  was 
suggested  that  cocain  should  not  be  used  and 
that  hot  compresses  increased  the  vitality  of 
the  tissues  and  diminished  local  pain.  Sterile 
olive  oil  is  preferred  by  some  to  castor  oil.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  depth  of  the 
bum  owing  to  the  penetrating  character  of 
the  caustic.  —  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

Fluoroscopy  for  Ocular  Foreign  Bodies. 
W.  S.  Franklin,  F.  C.  Cordes,  and  W,  D. 
Homer.  Am.  Jour.  Ophth.,  Feb.,  1921,  Series 
3,  4,  No.  2,  123-124.  —  Although  X-ray  locali- 
zation has  greatly  simplified  the  removal  of 
foreign  bodies  from  the  orbit  and  globe,  there 
are  cases  in  which  that  method,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  fails  to  give  a  correct  localization. 
The  improved  Sweet  localizer  is  said  to  be  ac- 
curate to  a  fraction  of  a  millimeter,  but  in 
eyes  having  a  high  degree  of  myopia  or  hy- 
peropia the  method  becomes  unreliable.  In 
some  cases  surgical  exploration  is  necessary. 
In  such  cases,  and  whenever  there  is  doubt 
about  the  location,  the  fluoroscope  is  a  very 
useful  adjunct,  provided  the  foreign  body  is 
large  enough  to  be  seen  readily  under  the 
screen.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


OCCURRENCE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS 


Safety  and  Accident  Prevention.  Fred 
G.  Lange,  Indust.  Management,  April  1,  1921, 
61,  No.  7,  257-259.  — With  the  passing  of  a 
state  compensation  law  in  1911  figures  indicat- 
ing the  actual  extent  of  accidents  showed  the 
need  for  adequate  and  uniform  safeguards 
against  industrial  accidents,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnished  the  incentive  to  employers  to 
seek  means  of  reducing  hazards  in  order  to 
avoid  prohibitive  accident  costs.  Scientific  and 
uniform  standards  are  important  because  em- 


ployers will  no  longer  hesitate  to  provide  guards 
which  they  know  are  necessary  and  which  will 
be  permanent  if  installed  according  to  specifi- 
cations. One  of  the  principal  sources  of  acci- 
dents is  the  worker  himself.  Carelessness  and 
ignorance  conspire  to  cause  him  injury.  As  an 
outgrowth  of  this  movement  to  educate  the 
worker  the  "school  safety"  movement  de- 
veloped, with  the  object  of  giving  children  a 
knowledge  of  accident  hazards  and  means  of 
avoiding  them. 
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Engineers  have  now  begun  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  possibilities  of  preventing 
accidents  through  fundamental  changes  in 
structure,  layout,  or  operation.  The  pioneer 
days  when  an  employer  might  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  for  safety  without  any  returns  are 
now  over.  Accident  prevention  has  become  a 
routine  affair  —  the  application  of  known  solu- 
tions to  known  problems.  —  L.  A.  Shaw. 

Reducing  the  Cost  op  Industrial  Acci- 
dents. M.  R.  Lott.  Factory,  May  1,  1921, 
26,  No.  9,  1080-1083.  —This  is  an  account  of 
the  safety  work  in  a  plant  employing  about 
2,000  men  in  the  making  of  scientific  apparatus. 
A  full-time  engineer  was  engaged  to  investigate 
the  safety  problem  and  to  conduct  an  educa- 
tional campaign.  As  a  result  accidents  have 
been  reduced  to  an  average  of  less  than  one  a 
month  among  a  thousand  men,  the  severity  has 
been  decreased  98  per  cent.,  and  the  cost  of 
compensation  96  per  cent.  "These  results 
were  made  possible  through  a  carefully  planned 
organization,  systematic  methods  for  carrying 
on  the  work,  and  a  carefully  selected  personnel 
to  whom  duties  could  be  assigned."  The 
hospital  takes  care  of  minor  surgery  and  all 
first  aid.  Educational  bulletin  boards  are  used, 
and  talks  are  given  to  the  men  at  noon-hour, 
or  just  before  closing  time.  The  plant  is  in- 
spected by  a  committee  of  three  every  month. 
By  having  all  cases  requiring  first  aid  report 
to  the  hospital,  instead  of  using  first-aid  boxes, 
many  cases  of  infection  from  small  cuts  and 
abrasions  have  been  prevented.  Careful  and 
systematic  recording  of  all  necessary  data  is 
carried  out,  cases  involving  loss  of  time  are 
immediately  followed  up  by  the  safety  engineer, 
and  a  nurse  or  physician  is  in  constant  attend- 
ance during  factory  and  office  working  hours. 
All  cases  of  absenteeism  are  investigated  by 
the  nurse.  The  yearly  costs  of  the  system, 
which  include  compensation  payments,  medical 
supplies,  salaries,  rental  charge,  interest,  and 
depreciation,  amount  to  from  7  to  10  per  cent, 
of  the  annual  payroll. 

Records  kept  by  the  department  show  that 
the  prevalence  of  illness  means  a  higher  acci- 
dent rate.  During  the  absence  of  the  physician, 
when  minor  illness  was  not  treated,  there  was 
a  rise  in  the  number  of  accidents.  Of  all  cases 
treated,  46.3  per  cent,  were  minor  accidents, 
and  53.7  per  cent,  sickness  cases.  Of  the  acci- 
dents, 36.7  per  cent,  were  due  to  the  machinery 
operated;    25.2  per  cent,  to  hand  tools;  24.5 


per  cent,  to  carelessness  in  handling  materiab; 
18.6  per  cent,  to  miscellaneous  causes,  such  as 
falling  against  benches  and  desks,  etc. 

Curves  showing  monthly  variations  in  lost 
time  and  cases  treated  for  sickness  and  accident 
are  shown,  and  there  are  some  reproductions  of 
record  cards,  etc.,  used  in  the  work.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 

How  AN  Electrical  Company  Cut  Acci- 
dents 78  Per  Cent.  W.  P.  Strickland.  Nat. 
Safety  News,  May,  1921,  3,  No.  15,  10.  — In 
1913  the  New  York  and  Queens  Electric  Li^t 
and  Power  Company  began  a  series  of  monthly 
educational  talks  on  safety,  and  organized  and 
expanded  its  safety  work,  with  the  result  that 
the  accidents  reported  have  decreased  78  per 
cent.  A  centralized  safety  bureau  is  main- 
tained from  which  constant  inspection  is  made 
of  the  whole  system.  A  schedule  is  followed, 
by  which  every  man  attends  a  safety-first  lec- 
ture and  resuscitation  drill  once  a  month,  and 
there  is  a  monthly  meeting  of  superintendents 
and  foremen  where  safety  construction  is  dis- 
cussed. Prizes  are  given  quarterly  for  the  best 
suggestions  for  the  prevention  of  accidents.  A 
statement  of  accidents  is  distributed  monthly, 
showing  the  number  of  accidents  occurring  in 
the  respective  departments.  Accidents  have 
been  grouped,  analyzed  and  discussed  with  the 
men,  and  reniedies  have  been  found  in  ten  of 
the  groups,  so  that  they  have  practically  elimi- 
nated accidents. 

The  resuscitation  drills  are  especially 
thorough.  Suspended  animation  from  electric 
shock  is  far  more  serious  than  that  produced 
by  asphyxiation  and  drowning,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  Schaefer  prone  pressure  method 
is  better  than  any  other  mechanical  means  of 
producing  artificial  respiration,  especially  if 
counter-shock,  such  as  a  violent  blow  on  the 
jaw  or  hitting  the  soles  of  the  feet,  is  used  with 
it.  In  six  cases  resuscitation  was  eflfected  by 
dropping  the  body  and  striking  the  feet.  — 
G.  E.  Partridge. 

How  Accidents  Are  Prevented  in  our 
Foundry.  W.  H.  Steele.  Nat.  Safety  News, 
May,  1921,  3,  No.  15,  25.  —  In  the  foundry  of 
the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  which  has  an  average  daily  pour  of  40  tons 
of  soft  grey  iron  and  3  tons  of  bearing  bronze, 
all  moulding  is  done  by  machines.  Statistics 
show  that  hand  labor  causes  40  per  cent,  more 
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accidents  than  does  machine  work  —  a  fact 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  experiences  of  this 
foimdry.  During  1920  there  were  but  201 
cases  requiring  treatment,  of  which  twenty- 
one  were  major  accidents  (that  is,  those  re- 
quiring the  attention  of  a  surgeon) ;  and  during 
five  years  there  has  not  been  a  fatal  acci- 
dent, nor  one  causing  any  form  of  permanent 
disability.  This  good  record  is  due  in  part  to 
the  safety  work,  which  has  included  careful 
individual  attention  in  the  fitting  of  goggles 
and  provision  of  corrective  lenses  when  re* 
quired,  and  a  thorough  weekly  inspection  of 
machinery,  a  written  report  of  the  results  of 
which  are  sent  to  the  master  mechanic. — 
G.  E.  Partridge. 

Safe  Clothinq  Reduces  Burns  of  Steel 
Workers  50  Per  Cent.  Nat.  Safety  News, 
March  28,  1921,  S,  No.  IS,  8.  —  In  the  plant 
of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  all  men  engaged 
in  pouring  or  handling  in  any  way  molten 
metal  are  required  to  wear  fireproof  leggings, 
aprons,  and  head  and  eye  protectors,  with  the 
result  that  bums  have  been  reduced  50  per 
cent.  A  campaign  for  safe  clothing  began  in 
this  plant  with  the  provision  of  shoes  that 
would  protect  from  falling  objects.  These  were 
bought  by  the  company  and  supplied  to  the 
men  at  cost.  Later,  leggings,  asbestos  gloves, 
fireproof  and  waterproof  clothing,  one-piece 
overclothes,  masks,  aprons,  helmets  and  shields 
were  distributed  on  the  same  plan.  The  work- 
men have  co-operated  by  suggesting  improve- 
ments and  by  taking  a  general  interest  in  the 
elimination  of  hazards.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

What  Is  Safe  CLOTraNG  for  Factory 
Workers?  J.  J.  Lamb.  Nat.  Safety  News, 
March  7, 1921,  3,  No.  10,  5-6,  —  Safe  Practices 
Pamphlet  No.  16,  issued  by  the  National  Safety 
Council,  is  mentioned  as  a  source  of  detailed 
information  on  the  problem  of  clothing  in  its 
relation  to  safety,  only  the  main  points  of 
which  are  touched  upon  in  the  present  paper. 

Loose  or  torn  sleeves  and  torn  trpuser  legs 
cause  thousands  of  serious  accidents  every 
year,  and  there  should  be  persistent  effort  to 
eliminate  this  risk.  Proper  clothing  for  the 
average  wc»*kman  consists  of  reasonably  snug 
overalls  and  jumpers,  or,  preferably,  a  one- 
piece  suit. 

Injuries  to  the  feet,  resulting  from  accidents, 
constitute  one  of  the  most  troublesome  kind  of 
accident,  and  they  are  especiaUy  prevalent  in 


foimdries  where  one-sixth  of  all  injuries  are 
attributed  to  defective  and  unsafe  footwear. 
Laced  shoes,  which  are  hard  to  remove  in  an 
emergency  and  are  also  not  sufficiently  proof 
against  the  entrance  of  hot  metal,  are  not  nearly 
so  good  as  ** congress"  shoes.  The  wearing  of 
easily  removable  leggings  is  an  added  protec- 
tion, as  is  also  the  reinforcing  of  the  toes  of 
shoes  to  protect  the  feet  against  heavy  falling 
objects.  Linemen  and  other  electrical  workers 
need  specially  constructed  rubber  shoes,  and 
should  wear  stockings  of  non-conductive  ma- 
terial. In  some  industries,  l^;gings  are  neces- 
sary parts  of  safe  clothing.  A  flare  at  the 
bottom  to  protect  the  instep  is  invaluable  to 
men  working  about  hot  metals,  liquids,  and 
acids.  Most  industrial  leggings  have  spring 
steel  frames  which  fit  closely  to  the  legs,  and 
have  flaps  that  fold  imder  the  leggings  in  the 
back. 

The  essential  points  about  aprons  are  that 
they  should  not  be  worn  near  moving  ma- 
chinery; that  unless  made  of  fireproof  material 
they  should  not  be  worn  near  fires;  and  that 
waste  should  not  be  carried  in  the  pockets. 
Caps  have  their  uses  —  for  cleanliness  if  for  no 
other  purpose.  Transparent  visors  are  good, 
but  certain  conditions  require  that  these  be 
non-inflammable.  Helmets  are  to  be  advo- 
cated for  such  work  as  steel  construction  in 
shipyards,  etc. 

Gloves  are  one  of  the  safety  man's  hardest 
problems.  They  are  a  serious  hazard  if  worn 
about  moving  machinery.  Hand  leathers  so 
fastened  as  to  be  readily  released  are  suitable 
for  some  kinds  of  work.  A  good  fastening  is  a 
coil  spring  attachment  covered  with  leather. 
For  operating  machinery  in  very  cold  places, 
loose  mittens  with  only  three  fingers  —  one  for 
the  thumb,  one  for  the  forefinger,  and  one  for 
the  other  three  fingers  —  are  useful.  Properly 
tested  rubber  gloves,  kept  sealed  and  dated 
imtil  issued  for  use,  are  necessary  for  elec- 
tricians. They  should  be  kept  in  a  fairly  cool 
temperature  and  tested  every  six  months. 
Gloves  in  use  should  be  tested  at  least  once  a 
week.* 

In  many  plants,  it  has  been  found  that  work- 
men can  be  persuaded  more  easily  to  wear  safe 
clothing,  if  the  plant  has  a  store  where  such 
clothing  can  be  obtained  at  cost.  —  G.   E. 
.  Partridge. 

Safe  Clothing  for  Chemical  Workers. 
Ira  V.  Kejmer.  Nat.  Safety  News,  March  14, 
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1921,  S,  No.  11,  7,  10.  — No  one  type  of  cloth- 
ing can  be  provided  for  chemical  workers  as  the 
hazards  in  each  branch  of  manufacture  are 
diflFerent,  and  clothes  considered  safe  in  a  sul- 
phuric acid  area  would  be  dangerous  in  a  plant 
manufacturing  lead  oxides,  nitro  or  amido 
compounds.  A  detailed  outline  is  herein  given 
of  the  various  kinds  of  clothing  which  are  neces- 
sary for  protection  against  burns,  poisonings, 
etc.,  in  the  diverse  operations  of  the  chemical 
industry.  —  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

Hip  Length  Leggings  Protect  Pourers  in 
Foundry.  Nat.  Safety  News,  March  21,  1921, 
S,  No.  12,  14.  —  A  description  is  given  of  the 
canvas  hip  legging  in  which  pourers  have 
worked  12,871  hours  with  no  accidents.  The 
legging  is  not  tight,  but  hangs  straight  so.  that 
there  are  no  wrinkles  to  catch  iron  should  any 
splash.  Thorough  safety  training  also  helps  to 
keep  up  this  excellent  record  of  the  Saginaw 
Products  Company.  —  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

Safe  Clothing  for  Women  Workers. 
Nesta  Edwards.  Nat.  Safety  News,  March  21, 
1921,  S,  No.  12,  7,  10.  —  Improper  clothes  help 
to  cause  fatigue.  Nine-tenths  of  accidents  are 
due  to  carelessness  which  is  a  residt  of  fatigue. 
Shoes,  hair,  and  jewelry  generally  play  some 
part  in  every  accident. 

Safe  clothing  for  women  workers  includes 
comfortable  shoes  with  a  broad  heel  affording 
sufficient  base,  be  it  low  or  high;  shoe  laces  well 
tucked  in;  un  attractive  light-weight  cap  cover- 
ing the  hair;  coveralls  or  overalls,  and  no 
jewelry. 

Time  and  place  to  change  clothing  are  essen- 
tial. It  takes  a  bit  of  tact  to  make  safe  clothing 
popular  in  factories,  but  it  can  be  done  if  the 
employer  is  willing  to  go  half-way  on  the  ex- 
pense involved,  and  if  the  uniforms  are  made  as 
attractive  as  possible.  They  should  only  be  re- 
quired when  necessary  about  machinery.  — 
Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

National  Safety  Code  for  the  Protec- 
tion OF  THE  Heads  and  Eyes  of  Industrial 
Workers.  Bureau  of  Standards  Handbook 
Series,  No.  2,  1921,  pp.  64.  —  General  safety 
requirements  are  stated  and  operations  are 
classified  in  nine  groups,  according  to  the  ob- 
jects against  which  protection  is  necessary. 
Protector,  goggles,  face  mask,  helmet,  hood, 
and  shield  are  carefully  defined,  and  general 
directions  a^  given  in  respect  to  selection  of 
lenses,  etc.  In  the  following  sections  protectors 


for  nine  different  groups  of  operations  are 
described  and  specifications  and  tests  are  given. 
The  final  section  of  the  code  deals  with  operat- 
ing rules  —  that  is,  sterilization,  supply  and 
fitting  of  goggles,  replacement,  inspection,  tests 
for  frame  and  glass,  etc. 

The  second  half  of  the  handbook  contains  a 
discussion  of  the  rules.  The  need  for  definite 
requirements  ta  protect  the  eyes  of  industrial 
workers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1918,  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  there  occurred 
705  industrial  accidents  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
one  or  both  eyes.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  an  active  safety  department  and  furnishes 
goggles  to  shop  workers,  and  yet,  in  1918,  4.6 
per  cent,  of  the  injuries  reported  on  the  eastern 
lines  were  eye  injuries.  Almost  invariably 
these  accidents  occur  to  men  who  fail  to  wear 
protectors.  There  is  need,  therefore,  of  active 
interest  in  the  subject  of  protection,  and  the 
employer  should  feel  it  necessary  so  to  organize 
his  work  as  to  require  workers  to  wear  the 
proper  protectors,  and  should  not  depend  upon 
the  worker  to  judge  whether  the  occupation  he 
is  engaged  in  requires  the  use  of  protectors. 

There  follows  discussion  of  the  rules  in  re- 
spect to  different  occupations,  and  the  report 
ends  with  fifteen  pages  of  general  directions  in 
the  form  of  operating  rules  for  sterilization, 
fitting,  replacement,  tests,  etc.,  elaborating  the 
rules  given  in  the  safety  code.  —  G.  E.  Part- 
ridge. 

Goggles  for  Locomotive  Enginemen. 
Gustave  J.  Soderberg,  Safety  Engin.,  March, 
1921,  41,  No.  S,  102-104.  — The  demand  for 
more  power  through  increased  fire-box  area 
makes  the  task  of  the  engineer  even  more 
arduous.  Therefore  the  nervous  strain  and 
physical  exertion  should  be  lessened  whenever 
possible,  and  goggles  are  one  means  toward 
such  an  end.  The  objection  is  made  that 
colored-glass  goggles  change  the  color  of  sig- 
nals, especially  at  night.  The  author  main- 
tains that  smoked  glass  goggles  bring  out  more 
clearly  at  night  the  red,  green  and  yellow 
lights.  —  M.  Dent. 

Safety  to  Life  in  Ship  Construction. 
S.  Clarke  Brandenstein,  Safety  Engin.,  March, 
1921,  41,  No.  3,  108-110.— The  author  cites 
the  hull  department  as  being  the  most  hazard- 
ous and  outlines  the  hazards  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:  staging,  in  which  the  chief  hazard 
is  lack  of  standardization;  deck  openings;  and 
falling  objects.  —  M.  Dent. 
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Safety  Methods  as  Applied  in  the  Load- 
ing AND  Unloading  op  Steamships.  W.  E. 
Welch.  Safety  Engin.,  March,  1921,  41,  No. 
3,  113-114. — The  hazards  of  stevedoring 
parallel  those  of  steel  frame  building  erection. 
Stevedoring  accidents  are  classed  under:  stow-^ 
age  and  discharging;  making  up  of  drafts; 
cargo  falling  from  drafts  and  being  struck  with 
drafts;  when  the  ship's  gear  gives  way;  and 
coal  bunkering,  when  the  men  are  struck  by 
buckets.  To  eliminate  accidents  equipinent 
should  be  of  the  best,  carefully  rigged,  and  in- 
spected. —  M.  Dent. 

Safety  Features  op  Steam  Boiler  Ac- 
cessories. Warren  HHieary,  Nat.  Safety 
News,  April  4,  1921,  3,  No.  14,  5-^.  —  Though 
the  number  of  persons  killed  by  boiler  eicplo- 
sions  has  been  very  substantially  reduced  since 
1881,  the  seriousness  of  the  steam  boiler  problem 
even  today  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  1919 
there  were  187  deaths  due  to  this  cause.  In 
this  paper  the  author  deals  with  safety  valves, 
water  gauge  glass,  gauge  cocks,  high  and  low 
water  alarms,  pressure  gauge,  and  blow-oflf.  — 
L.  A.  Shaw. 

Safety  Features  op  Steam  Boiler  Ac- 
cessories. Warren  HiUeary,  Nat.  Safety 
News,  May,  1921,  3,  No.  15,  17-18.  —This  is 
the  concluding  section  of  a  paper,  a  part  of 
which  was  published  in  the  National  Safety 
News  of  April  4.  The  present  section  deals 
with  rotary  tube  cleaners,  concrete  floors, 
furnace  door  locks,  steam  flow  meters  and  oil 
burners. 

Rotary  tube  cleaners,  motor  or  turbine 
driven,  are  the  only  mechanical  means  for 
cleaning  the  interiors  of  tubes  of  water  tube 
boilers,  since  with  curved  tubes  the  cleaner 
wears  away  the  metal  of  the  tube  at  points 
near  the  bend.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
give  proper  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
cleaner.  The  greater  the  amount  of  scale,  the 
slower  the  cleaner  will  travel,  hence  there  is 
wear  at  points  where  the  cleaner  becomes  sta- 
tionary. Steam  turbine  cleaners  have  an  added 
danger  of  the  steam  hose  bursting. 

Laid  on  any  other  soil  than  dry  sand,  con- 
crete floors  are  dangerous  when  heated  to  more 
than  ^19f*  F.,  and  there  are  risks  also  in  places 
where  the  atmospheric  temperature  reaches  or 
falls  below  freezing. 

The  installation  of  automatic  door  locks  will 
prevent   a   common   form   of   accident,    i.e.. 


scalding  and  hot  fuel  bums  when  bursting 
tubes  or  flues  push  open  the  fire  or  ash  pit 
doors. 

There  is  no  reason  why  every  boiler  operat- 
ing in  a  battery  with  one  or  more  other  boilers 
should  not  be  equipped  with  a  steam  flow 
meter,  which  will  show  the  fireman  whether 
each  boiler  is  delivering  its  proper  amount  of 
steam.  Then,  if  necessary,  the  fire  intensity 
can  be  increased  or  decreased  immediately. 
There  is  less  danger  when  each  boiler  is  doing 
its  share  of  the  work. 

All  steam  or  air  atomized  oil  burners  are 
dangerous,  and  the  equipment  used  in  con- 
nection with  them  becomes  dangerous  through 
their  use.  Since  mechanical  atomization  is 
reasonably  safe,  it  is  probable  that  sooner  or 
later  all  atomization  will  be  done  by  mechani- 
cal processes.  The  one  possible  objection  is 
the  necessity  of  bringing  the  oil  to  high  temp- 
erature before  it  enters  the  burner,  although 
no  accidents  seem  to  have  occurred  from 
temperatures  up  to  275''F.  Precaution  must 
be  taken  in  the  use  of  oil  to  see  that  dampers 
are  thrown  open  before  firing  or  admitting  any 
oil  to  the  furnace. 

Bums  from  hot  gases  passing  through  fur- 
nace doors  are  too  common.  They  are  not 
always  caused  by  the  explosion  of  furnace  gas 
for  if  the  damper  is  suddenly  closed  hot  gases 
and  the  flames  themselves  will  be  likely  to 
come  out.  A  manually  operated  damper 
should  be  weighted  so  as  to  be  held  open.  It 
is  a  bad  practice  to  stand  in  front  of  a  furnace 
door  and  throw  in  wet  coal  or  unabsorbed  water. 

Guessing  the  time  to  open  the  stop  valve 
from  a  boiler  to  a  header  which  is  being  sup- 
plied from  other  boilers  sometimes  leads  to 
explosion.  A  non-return  valve  should  be  used, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  boiler  from  being  cut 
into  the  line  too  soon.  —  G,  E.  Partridge. 

A  Campaign  against  Defective  and  Im- 
proper Hand  Tools.  Nat.  Safety  News, 
April  4,  1921,  3,  No.  14,  3-4.  — Tools  which 
are  defective  or  which  are  improper  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  used  are  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  many  accidents  in  every  in- 
dustry, although  it  has  been  proved  that  fully 
75  per  cent,  of  such  accidents  can  be  reduced 
by  a  proper  inspection  of  the  tools  and  by  the 
education  of  the  workmen.  The  means  by 
which  such  practical  measures  of  accident  pre- 
vention may  be  taken  are  herewith  briefly 
presented.  —  L.  A.  Shaw. 
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Fractures  Incident  to  Occupation.  John 
J.  Moorhead.  Free.  Ninth  Ann.  Congress,  Nat. 
Safety  Council,  Sept.  27,  192(K)ct.  1,  1920, 
123-1S4.  —  The  central  idea  of  this  paper  is 
the  treatment  of  fractures  in  relation  to  the 
prognosis  of  deformity  or  disability.  The 
severity  of  the  fracture  is  inversely  dependent 
upon  the  occupation  and  not  upon  the  severity 
of  the  injury.  Four  essentials  of  surgery  are 
given:  (1)  diagnosis;  (2)  reduction  or  setting; 
(S)  retention  or  splinting;  (4)  re-education  or 
functioning.  Reduction  and  re-education  are 
the  most  important.  Only  when  the  patient 
is  returned  to  the  occupation  from  which  he 
came  may  the  surgeon  consider  his  duty  done. 
—  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

Traumatic  Surgery  Problems.  John  J. 
Moonhead.  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  June  11, 
1921,  76,  No.  24,  1642-1646.  —  The  article  is 
simmiarized  as  follows:  ''The  basic  factors  in 
traumatic  surgery  relate  primarily  to  the 
treatment  of  infected  woimds,  bums,  fractures, 
and  joint  injuries. 

"Safety  first,  conservation  next,  are  the  two 
essential  considerations. 

"Sterilization  of  wounds  by  mechanical  or 
chemical  means  is  the  end  in  view,  and  after 
sterilization,  suture  should  be  attempted. 

"Bums  are,  from  a  clinical  standpoint, 
woimds  due  to  heat  and  should  be  placed  in 
the  woimd  class,  as  thereby  our  patients  will 
measurably  profit. 

"Fractures  are  wounds  of  bones,  and  are 
always  associated  with  lesions  of  the  contiguous 
parts.  Splintage  should  be  of  the  removable 
type  to  permit  inspection,  massage  and  motion. 

"Early  mobilization  of  joint  injiuies  means 
earlier  local  repair,  earlier  retiun  of  function. 


"Physiotherapy  begins  early  and  should  not 
be  looked  upon  as  applicable  only  to  the  final 
stages  of  treatment. 

"Functional  return  is  the  gieatest  aim  in  all 
forms  of  injury,  and  no  patient  should  be  re- 
garded as  cured  imtil  fimction  has  been  re- 
stored to  the  maximum. 

"Traumatic  surgery  is  not  trivial  surgery; 

.on  the  contrary,  it  often  demands  a  higher 

grade  of  surgical  skill  and  experience  than  the 

average  form  of  general  or  pathologic  surgery." 

—  C.  K.  Drinker. 

The  Pathology  of  So-Called  Sprains  op 
THE  Wrist.  With  a  Note  on  Skiagrams  in 
these  Conditions.  Edgar  F.  Cyriax  and 
Stanley  MdviUe,  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  April  6, 
1921,  lis.  No.  11,  588-540.— A  brief  state- 
ment of  the  anatomical  changes  occurring  in 
wrist  sprains  with  an  outline  of  methods  for 
reduction.  The  article  itself  is  practically  a 
summary.  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

Three  Frequent  Causes  op  Weak  and 
Flat  Feet.  J.  T.  Rugh.  Abstracted  as  follows 
from  Ann.  Surg.,  April,  1921,  73,  No.  4,  499, 
in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  May  14,  1921,  76, 
No.  20,  1367.  — "The  first  of  these  causes 
mentioned  by  Rugh  is  a  shortened  Achilles 
tendon.  The  second  condition  that  mechani- 
cally predisposes  to  a  weak  or  flatfoot  is  a  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  inner  end  of  the  scaphoid  bone. 
The  third  factor  found  frequently,  especially 
in  cases  of  congenitally  weak  and  in  flat  feet, 
is  a  supernumerary  tarsal  bone  placed  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  scaphoid  and  over  which  runs 
the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus.  This  bone 
is  called  the  tibiale  externum  and  by  some  has 
been  called  a  sesamoid  in  the  posterior  tibial 
tendon."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL  PHYSIOLOGY:  NUTRITION,  METABOLISM, 

FATIGUE,  ETC. 


Smoking  and  Mental  and  Motor  Effi- 
ciency. S.  Froeberg.  Abstracted  as  follows 
from  Jour.  Exp.  Psychol.,  1920,  Vol.  3,  334- 
346,  in  Physiol.  Abstr.,  April,  1921,  6,  No.  1, 
30.  —  "The  experiments  seem  to  have  been 
rather  severe.  The  students  were  made  to 
smoke  5  cent  cigars;  their  previous  experience 
is  hot  mentioned,  but  as  the  author  says  many 


smoked  vigorously  for  fear  the  cigar  would  go 
out,  it  looks  as  if  they  were  not  accustomed  to 
tobacco.  They  were  then,  after  half  an  hour's 
smoking,  tested  over  a  range  of  motor  and 
mental  functions.  Steadiness  in  the  former  usu- 
ally decreased;  this  coincides  with  the  belief 
among  marksmen.  The  mental  tests  showed 
no  marked  departure  from  the  normal;  some 
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students  were  unaffected,  some  a  little  better, 
some  a  little  worse."  —  McKeen  Cattell. 

The  Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Some  Other 
Drugs  during  Normal  and  Fatigued  Con- 
ditions. Med.  Research  Council,  Special  Re- 
port Series  No.  56y  London,  1920,  pp.  34. — 
The  introduction  to  this  report,  quoted  below, 
is  a  very  good  sununary  of  the  results  accom- 
plished by  this  investigation. 

"The  present  report  is  the  third  of  a  series  of 
memoirs  published  by  the  Medical  Research 
Coimcil  at  the  request  of  the  Central  Control 
Board  (liquor  traffic).  The  earUer  of  the  experi- 
ments now  described  were  part  of  an  investi- 
gation independently  imdertaken  before  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  but  the  later  ones  were 
devised  to  answer  problems  suggested  to  the 
authors  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board. 

"In  some  respects  the  value  of  the  experi- 
ments is  enhanced,  in  other  respects  it  is  re- 
stricted by  their  at  once  extensive  and  limited 
character.  They  are  extensive  in  so  far  as  they 
deal  with  certain  mental  eflfects  not  only  of  al- 
cohol, but  of  opium,  strychnine,  tea,  chloro- 
form, etc.  But  any  loss  of  intensiveness  arising 
from  experiments  over  so  wide  a  pharmaco- 
logical field  receives  compensation  from  the 
similar  and  opposite  actions  revealed  by  their 
comparison.  These  drugs  appear  to  fall  into 
two  antagonistic  groups,  (1)  alcohol  and  chlo- 
roform, and  (£)  strychnine,  opium,  and  tea,  in 
regard  to  the  tests  applied. 

"On  the  other  hand,  these  experinaents  are 
Umited  in  scope  since  they  were  carried  out  by 
only  two  subjects,  the  greater  number  indeed 
being  performed  on  only  one  subject,  who  had 
never  to  her  knowledge  previously  taken  al- 
cohol in  any  form.  But  though  caution  must  be 
exercised  in  generalizing  from  conclusions  thus 
based,  they  acquire  more  than  ordinary  value 
inasmuch  as  they  issue  from  two  experts  well 
trained  to  avoid  the  inevitable  pitfalls  of  human 
experiment.  Thus  they  have  followed  Dr. 
Rivers's  example  of  disguising  the  drugs  taken 
and  of  employing  control  mixtiu^s,  indistin- 
guishable from  the  disguised  drugs  and  taken 
on  the  days  when  the  latter  were  not  taken,  so 
that  suggestion  arising  from  foreknowledge 
could  play  no  pai:t  in  obscuring  the  true  eflFect 
of  the  drug. 

"The  writers'  researches  on  the  mental  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  will  naturally  receive  principal 
attention.  They  find  that,  despite  the  subjec- 
tive feelings  of  greater  ease  in  carrying  out  the 


tests,  alcohol  produces  in  them  a  distinct  loss  of 
precision  in  the  dotting  test,  a  wdl-marked  loss 
of  power  of  recall  in  the  memory  tests,  and  a 
striking  reduction  in  the  rate  of  alternation  of 
phases  in  the  *  windmill'  illusion.  The  last 
named,  indeed,  is  claimed  as  a  very  delicate  in- 
dex of  drug  eflfects,  the  writers  ascribing  the 
reduced  rate  of  phase  alternations  to  a  rise  in 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  synapses  of  the 
neurons  to  the  passage  of  the  nervous  impulse. 
Opium  acts  in  a  directly  opposite  manner.  It 
accelerates  the  rate  of  phase  alternations  in  the 
*  windmill '  illusion,  while  it  diminishes  the 
errors  in  the  dotting  and  in  the  memory  tests, 
the  attention  being  more  easily  directed  to  the 
task  and  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  learnt, 
and  the  process  of  recall  being  likewise  facili- 
tated. 

"Applying  the  dotting  and  other  tests  to  as- 
certain the  influence  of  food  taken  with  alcohol, 
the  writers  find  little  subjective  or  objective 
effects  when  alcohol,  to  an  amount  of  30  c.c,  is 
taken  with  a  meal,  whereas  when  it  is  taken 
from  two  to  five  hours  after  a  meal  the  effects 
are  imquestionable  in  the  tests  employed.  Ap- 
plying the  dotting  test  to  determine  the  effects 
of  the  degree  of  dilution  of  alcohol,  they  con- 
clude that  the  weaker  the  solution  the  less 
marked  are  its  effects.  Both  these  results  are  in 
agreement  with  those  of  Dr.  Mellanby  (Report 
No.  31  of  this  series)  and  of  Dr.  Vernon  (Report 
No.  34),  but  they  call  for  further  research. 

"A  more  extended  investigation  is  also  neces- 
sary in  the  light  of  the  authors'  interesting  dis- 
covery that  in  the  course  of  the  protracted 
fatigue  effects  following  several  nights'  loss  of 
sleep,  alcohol  acts  deleteriously  d,uring  the 
stages  of  increasing  inefficiency,  whereas  it  acts 
beneficially  as  the  subject  later  begins  to  regain 
his  previous  efficiency.  At  the  former  stage  it 
increases  the  errors,  at  the  latter  it  reduces  the 
errors  made  in  the  tests.  This  suggests  that  an 
important  cause  of  the  conflicting  results  of 
past  workers  may  be  due  to  the  stage  or  degree 
of  fatigue  when  alcohol  was  taken."  —  C.  K. 
Drinker. 

Alcohol  and  Precision  in  Work.  U,  JoU 
termann^  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Skand. 
Arch.  f.  Physiol,  1920,  Vol.  40,  107-116,  in 
Physiol.  Abstr.,  April,  1921,  6,  No.  1,  80.  — 
"The  index  of  skill  was  the  number  of  needles 
which  could  be  threaded  with  cotton  in  20 
minutes.  The  subject  (the  author)  had  ab- 
stained from  alcohol  for  6  months  beforehand. 
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During  a  preliminary  period  of  14  days  with- 
out alcohol  the  daily  score  of  needles  rose  to  a 
steady  maximum.  He  then  began  to  take  25 
c.c.  of  pure  alcohol,  diluted  to  100  c.c.  with 
water,  daily  at  11  p.m.,  the  experiments  being 
made  daily  at  about  10  a.m.  During  the  first 
few  days  of  alcohol  the  score  rose  slightly, 
then  fell  oflf  distinctly.  It  rose  again  during  a 
second  period  without  alcohol,  and  fell  again 
during  a  second  period  with  it.  He  concludes 
that,  apart  from  its  immediate  eflFect,  which  was 
excluded  by  the  interval  between  drinking  and 
threading,  a  daily  small  ration  of  alcohol  di- 
minishes his  eflSciency  in  skilled  work.  The 
experiments  are  few,  and  the  subject  admits 
that  he  may  be  abnormally  susceptible."  — 
McKeen  Cattell. 

The  Relation  of  Posture  to  Individual 
Health.  Edith  HiUes,  Nation's  Health,  May, 
1921,  8,  No.  5,  290-293.— The  fundamental 
need  in  industry  is  to  prevent  the  worker  from 
reaching  a  condition  of  over-fatigue.  It  is  now 
recognized  that  posture  in  industry  is  one  of 
the  conspicuous  factors  in  fatigue.  The  cor- 
rect postures  for  both  sitting  and  standing  are 
herein  described.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
facts  that  posture  should  be  varied;  that  work 
conditions  should  be  such  that  correct  .posture 
is  possible;  and  that  rest  periods  should  be 
interposed  where  a  break  in  the  work  is  most 
needed.  —  L.  A.  Shaw. 

The  Therapy  op  Fatigue.  L.  Preti.  H 
Lavopo,  Jan.  SI,  1921,  11,  No.  6,  262-268.  — 
The  objects  of  fatigue  therapy  are  to  preserve 
strength  and  to  renew  it.  The  author  divides 
the  diflFerent  sorts  of  therapy  into:  (1)  cure 
by  rest;  (2)  medicinal  therapy  —  the  momen- 
tary help  given  by  alcohol,  coffee,  and  tea; 
(S)  physical  therapy — water,  electricity,  light, 
and  air;  (4)  hydrotherapy  —  hot  and  cold 
baths  and  douches;  (5)  phototherapy  which 
uses  light  as  its  agent;  (6)  aerotherapy  —  but 
do  not  use  cold  air;  (7)  electrotherapy;  and 
(8)  alimentary  —  one  of  the  best  methods  to 
combat  fatigue.  —  M.  Dent. 

Some  of  the  Preventable  Causes  of 
Fatigue.  A  Common  Sense  Summing  Up. 
Secretary,  Conunittee  on  Industrial  Fatigue. 
Reprinted  from  Indust.  Canada,  Dec.,  1920, 
pp.  S.  —  This  paper  takes  up  briefly  the  effects, 
meaning,  and  causes  of  fatigue.  The  chief 
cause  of  fatigue  is  ascribed  to  the  maladapta- 


tion  of  the  worker  to  his  job.  Other  causes  due 
to  working  conditions  are  outlined  imder  the 
following  heads:  (1)  hours  of  work;  (2)  en- 
vironment; (S)  physical  and  nervous  stram 
(speed,  rhythm,  rest  periods,  noise  and  vibra- 
tion, monotony,  and  accident  and  health  haz- 
ards); (4)  general  health  maintenance  (food, 
sanitary  facilities,  transportation,  suitable 
clothing);  (5)  psychology  (maladaptation  of  a 
worker  to  his  job,  •  inexperience,  personnel, 
erratic  management);  (6)  wages.  —  M.  Dent. 

Fatigue  and  Efficiency  in  the  Iron 
AND  Steel  Industry.  H.  M.  Vernon.  Indust. 
Fatigue  Research  Board,  Report  No.  5.  H.  M. 
Stationery  Office,  London,  1920,  pp.  99. — 
This  is  an  important  and  laborious  investiga- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  production  of  pig  iron 
and  steel  in  England,  and  of  the  conditions  in 
steel  rolling,  together  with  a  supplementary 
study  of  the  health  of  the  workers.  The  proc- 
esses employed  and  the  types  of  machinery  are 
described,  and  the  paper  contains  tkirty-nine 
tables  besides  charts  and  photographs  of  ma- 
chinery. 

In  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  the  hand- 
charging  of  the  furnace  was  found  to  be  a  very 
laborious  operation,  and  of  146  blast  furnaces 
inspected  only  18  per  cent,  were  mechanically 
charged.  The  rate  of  charging  was  16  per  cent, 
less  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  the  rate  of 
charging  on  long  shifts  was  8  to  15  per  cent,  less 
than  on  eight-hour  shifts.  Reduction  in  the 
hours  of  work  of  blast  furnace  men  from  twelve 
to  eight  per  shift  will  cause  very  little  increase 
of  output,  but  data  are  adduced  which  show 
that  the  time-keeping  will  be  improved.  No 
signs  of  fatigue  could  be  found  in  men  engaged 
in  charging  furnaces  mechanically,  although 
they  worked  on  twelve-hour  shifts. 

In  steel  production  some  heavy  work  is  done 
by  the  steel  melters,  the  work  of  "fettling"  or 
mending  the  furnace  floor  being  very  exhaust- 
ing. The  time  occupied  in  this  process  varied  so 
widely  in  diflferent  plants  that  the  author  thinks 
there  is  need  of  an  extended  investigation  of 
the  system  in  order  to  reduce  the  laboriousness 
of  this  work.  In  the  hand-charging  of  furnaces 
in  steel  production,  reduction  of  hours  from 
twelve  to  eight  per  shift  increased  the  output 
9  per  cent,  at  one  plant,  and  2  per  cent,  at  an- 
other, but  the  substitution  of  hot  metal  for  cold 
metal  caused  an  increase  of  SO  per  cent.  The 
output  usually  showed  a  seasonal  variation,  and 
at  one  works  it  was  11  per  cent,  less  in  the  sum- 
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mer  than  in  the  winter.  There  was  found  also 
an  intermittency  in  the  work  on  some  days, 
which  increased  the  fatigue  of  steel  melters. 
The  Bessemer  process  does  not  necessitate  any 
very  heavy  work.  The  crucible  steel  process 
does,  however,  but  not  so  much  as  the  produc- 
tion of  wrought  iron  by  the  puddling  process. 

In  the  steel  rolling  processes  the  same  sea- 
sonal variation  was  found  as  in  the  other  opera- 
tions. At  two  works  the  output  was  from  9  to 
13  per  cent,  less  in  the  summer  than  in  the 
winter.  Reduction  in  hours  from  twelve  to 
eight  per  shift  did  not  lead  to  any  increase  of 
output,  but  at  one  works,  where  delays  were 
investigated  and  thereby  reduced,  output  rose 
16  per  cent. 

A  classification  of  workers  according  to  the 
fatigue  caused  by  their  work  is  offered,  includ- 
ing five  classes  with  subdivisions.  The  most 
difficult  work  of  all  is  done  by  the  open-hearth 
steel  melters  when  fettling;  then  follows  the 
work  of  puddling.  Melters  of  hand-charged 
open  hearth  fiu-naces,  tin-plate  mill  men,  and 
crucible  steel  pullers-out  also  have  very  heavy 
woit. 

Sickness  records  of  about  20,000  steel  workers 
for  six  years  were  tabulated.  The  average  of 
lost  time  for  all  causes  was  6.5  days  per  year. 
The  steel  melters  and  pitmen  lost  23  per  cent, 
more  than  the  average,  the  puddlers  20  per 
cent,  more,  the  tin-plate  mill  men  12  per  cent, 
more  and  the  rolling  mill  men  8  per  cent.  more. 
Almost  all  of  these  men  frequently  work  at  high 
temperatiu-es.  Men  who  usually  work  at  or- 
dinary temperatures  and  on  less  heavy  work 
showed  8  or  9  per  cent,  less  than  the  average. 
The  excess  of  sickness  in  the  puddlers  was  due 
to  rheumatism  and  respiratory  diseases,  caused, 
tjie  writer  thinks,  by  the  custom  of  alternating 
heavy  work  with  periods  of  rest  or  light  work; 
the  tin-plate  mill  men,  who  work  almost  con- 
tinuously, showed  no  excess  of  sickness  from 
these  causes.  During  war-time  (1915-1918) 
the  men  showed  31  per  cent,  less  sickness  than 
in  the  period  before  the  war  (1913-1914).  Steel 
workers  aged  25  to  Q5  years  showed  a  5  per 
cent,  lower  death  rate  than  all  males  (occupied 
and  retired).  The  steel  melters  had  a  20  per 
cent,  greater  mortality  than  all  males.  The 
blast  furnace  men  had  a  higher  mortality  than 
the  steel  workers. 

There  was  foimd  a  "curious  lack  of  provision 
for  the  comfort  of  the  men  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  employers."  In  most  of  the  iron  works 
the  blast  furnace  barrow-men  work  night  and 


day  in  the  open  without  any  shelter  whatever, 
although  there  is  no  inherent  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding protection.  In  many  of  the  steel  smelt- 
ing shops  there  were  no  proper  seats  provided 
for  the  men,  although  they  are  resting  half  the 
time  when  on  duty.  The  men,  also,  were  very 
negligent  in  matters  of  health,  especially  as  re- 
gards exposure  after  work  in  high  temperatiu^s. 
—  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Fatigue  Charts.  H.  Dausset  and  Boigey. 
Abstracted  as  follows  from  Paris  medical, 
April  16,  1921,  11,  No.  16,  313,  in  Jour.  Am. 
Med.  Assn.,  May  28,  1921,  76,  No.  22, 1538.  — 
"Dausset  and  Boigey  conmient  on  the  aid 
afforded  in  physical  training  by  keeping  charts 
showing  the  onset  and  effect  of  fatigue.  They 
describe  with  illustrations  their  method  for 
this."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

Spells  of  Rest  and  Physical  Efficiency. 
P.  M.  Dawson  and  i.  A.  WaUrich.  Abstracted 
as  follows  from  Am..  Jour.  Physiol.,  1921,  Vol. 
55,  314,  in  Physiol.  Abstr.,  June,  1921,  6,  No.  3, 
169.  —  "Bicycling  with  heavy  weights  be- 
comes more  efficient  with  spells  of  rest.  With 
light  weights,  continuous  riding  produced 
better  effects.  With  training  (1  subject)  the 
advantage  of  rest  spells  passed  off."  —  Mc- 
Keen  Cattell. 

Energy  Expenditure  in  Household 
Tasks.  C.  F.  Langwarthy  and  H.  G,  Barott. 
Abstracted  as  follows  from  Am.  Jour.  Physiol., 
1920,  Vol.  52,  pp.  400-408,  in  Physiol.  Abstr., 
Sept.  and  Oct.,  1920,  5,  Nos.  6  and  7,  310.  — 
"Data  are  given  on  energy  elimination  in  a 
young  woman  performing  various  tasks,  the 
figures  naturally  rising  with  increase  of  work; 
thus  knitting  and  the  like  gave  an  average  of  9 
calories  in  excess  of  the  sitting  quietly  metab- 
olism; for  dish-washing  and  ironing  the  figure 
rose  to  24  to  40,  the  energy  rising  with  the 
height  of  the  table.  Obviously  harder  work 
(e.  g.y  scrubbing  floors)  gave  an  increase  of 
50."  —  McKeen  Cattell. 

The  Physiological  Cost  of  Collier's 
Work.  A.  D.  Waller  and  G.  De  Decker.  Ab- 
stracted as  follows  from  Proc.  Physiol.  Soc., 
1920,  Jour.  Physiol.,  1921,  112-114,  in  Physiol. 
Abstr.,  June,  1921,  6,  No.  3,  204.  — "Ob- 
servations  were  made  hourly  upon  2  colliers 
during  the  morning  shift  on  3  successive  days. 
The  procedure  was  to  collect  expired  air  for 
30  seconds  each  hour  from  each  of  the  2  col- 
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liers  at  the  coal  face,  with  least  possible  inter- 
ruption of  the  work,  which  consisted  of  'getting 
coal'  and  loading  it.  The  volume  of  expired 
air  and  COt  percentage  were  measured  at  once. 
As  the  wage  depended  upon  the  tonnage  got, 
the  work  was  maximal  (4.5,  4.0,  S.5  tons  for 
3  days).   The  pulse. was  taken  diu-ing  the  col- 


lection of  expired  air.  Curves  are  given  which 
show  a  parallelism  in  the  rising  and  falling 
ordinates  which  represent  CO2  discharge  and 
pulse  frequency.  The  physiological  cost  of 
walking  60  paces  horizontally  before  7  a.m. 
and  after  2  p.m.  was  found  to  be  doubled  after 
the  7  hours  of  work." — ^McKeen  Cattell. 


HAZARDS  OF  COMPRESSED  AIR,  DIMINISHED  PRESSURE,  GENERATION 
AND  USE  OF  ELECTRICITY,  AND  ELECTRICAL  WELDING 


Lessons  Learned  from  Forty  ELEcmi- 
CAL  Fatalities.  S.  E.  Whiting.  Nat.  Safety 
News,  March  28,  1921,  3,  No.  13,  3-5,  12-13. 
—  The  writer  extracts  the  practical  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  a  study  of  the  causes  and  con- 
ditions of  the  fatal  accidents  from  electrical 
shock  that  have  come  under  his  notice.  He 
emphasizes  the  danger  and  imcertainty  of  the 
low  voltage  circuit  (from  100  to  600  volts). 
One  case  is  reported  of  a  fatal  accident  when 
the  voltage  was  only  110.  The  low  voltage 
hazard  is  greatest  in  damp  or  otherwise 
grounded  locations,  but  several  dangerous  con- 
ditions can  arise  from  the  ordinary  low  voltage 
circuit.  There  are  several  precautions  to  be 
taken,  such  as  the  substitution  of  modem  en- 
closed or  "dead  front"  switches  for  all  open 
knife  switches;  keeping  all  open  wiring  out  of 
reach  (preferably  enclosing  all  wiring  in  con- 
duits), using  porcelain  or  weather-proof  lamp 
sockets  which  should  be  keyless  and  controlled 
from  proper  wall  switches;  and  avoiding  the 
use  of  drop  cords.  All  dead-metal  parts  of  low 
tension  equipment  (with  certain  exceptions) 
should  be  permanently  grounded,  since  there 
have  been  more  low  voltage  fatalities  from  the 
omission  to  groimd  dead-metal  parts  than  from 
any  other  single  cause. 

The  high  voltage  circuits  (from  2,000  volts 
up  to  100,000)  are  considered  separately.  Ex- 
posure to  these  high  tension  circuits  is  rela- 
tively small  and  localized,  and  normally  all 
men  exposed  to  these  high  tension  hazards  are 
specially  trained  in  electrical  work.   But  there 


are  some  extraordinarily  careless  practices. 
Enclosing  guards  are  often  omitted,  although 
all  current-carrying  parts  should  be*  covered 
by  means  of  fiie-proof  doors  or  metal  screens 
to  a  height  of  6  or  7  feet.  Careless  cleaning  of 
high  tension  parts  is  responsible  for  some  fatal 
accidents,  and  the  only  safe  way  is  to  make  all 
high  tension  cleaning  a  special  job  when  the 
parts  are  all  open-circuited  and  groimded  be- 
fore cleaning  begins,  and  where  close  super- 
vision is  given  to  every  detail  of  the  work. 

Directions  are  given  for  proper  protective 
groimding  of  circuit  parts  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  grounding  devices.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


Paralysis  of  the  Radial  Nerve  and 
Trophic  Disturbances  following  an  Elec- 
trical Burn.  Jellinek.  Wien.  klin.  Wchnschr., 
1920,  33,  873.  —  An  electrical  worker  accident- 
ally touched  his  elbow  to  a  conductor  carrying 
a  5,000  volt,  42-cycle  alternating  current.  In 
spite  of  good  conduction,  a  portion  of  the  cm*- 
rent  passed  through  the  rest  of  his  body. 
Heart  action  and  respiration  were  restored 
after  a  half  hour  of  artificial  respiration.  The 
bums  were  dresised  with  boric  acid,  and  five 
days  later  a  good  deal  of  the  tissue  of  the  right 
arm,  some  of  it  apparently  normal,  had  necro- 
tized, exposing  the  ulnar  nerve  trunk  and  the 
pulsating  brachial  artery.  This  wound  healed 
over  after  several  months'  treatment,  but  the 
ulnar  paresis,  motor  and  sensation,  still  re- 
mains. —  Bamett  Cohen. 


HEAT,  COLD  AND  HUMIDITY 


Arterial  Pressure  among  Workers  in 
High  Temperatures.  Tedeschi.  Abstracted 
from  Folia  medica,  1920,  No.  27,  in  II  Lavoro, 
Feb.  28,  1921,  11,  No.  10,  300-301.— The 
author  reports  the  results  of  an  investigation 


among  fourteen  stokers  and  five  firemen  work- 
ing in  high  temperatures.  In  the  experiment 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  recorded  and 
the  individual's  temperature  was  taken,  to- 
gether with  his   pulse  and   respiration,  and 
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the  maximum  and  minimum  arterial  pressure. 
The  experiments  were  begun  when  the  sub- 
ject first  entered  the  room;  a  coimt  was  taken 
one  and  a  half  hours  after  his  entrance  (during 
work),  a  half  hour  after  stopping  work,  while 
resting  near  the  engines,  and  finally  after 
leaving  the  engine  room.  The  temperature  of 
the  machine  room  varied  from  SO**  C.  to  44**  C. 
The  author  concludes  that  between  the  limits 
of  temperature  indicated  there  is  an  increase  of 
arterial  pressure  due  to  the  exaggerated  action 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  vasomotor  centers.  — 
M.  Dent. 

Preliminary  Notes  on  Atmospheric  Con- 
ditions IN  Boot  and  Shoe  Factories.  W.  D. 
Hambly  and  T.  Bedford,  Indust.  Fatigue  Re- 
search Board,  Report  No.  11.  His  Majesty's 
Stationeiy  (Mce,  London,  1921,  pp.  69. — 
The  summary  of  the  pamphlet  is  as  follows: 

"1.  An  atmosphere  which  will  help  to  sus- 
tain physical  energy  should  be  cool  rather  than 
hot,  dry  rather  than  damp,  and  there  should  be 
brisk  air  movement.  Neglect  of  these  condi- 
tions may  cause  physical  disability  and  in- 
eflSciency. 

"2.  The  kata-thermometer  is  designed  to 
measure  rates  of  cooling  which  are  dependent 
on  temperatures,  humidities  and  velocities  of 
air  currents.  Rates  of  cooling,  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  figures  denoting  heat  lost  per  imit 
area  per  second,  give  information  with  regard 
to  standards  of  comfort  and  eflSciency. 

"  3.  Cheek  temperatures  are  a  valuable  guide 
to  demands  which  are,  being  made  on  the  heat- 
regulating  system  of  the  body.  Colour  and 
texture  of  clothing  have  a  marked  effect  on 
skin  temperatures. 

"4.  There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that 
atmospheric  conditions  deteriorate  from  morn- 
ing to  evening  in  the  workshop;  also  that  this 
makes  additional  demands  on  the  workers' 
energy. 

"5.  Kata-thermometer  records  have  been 
taken  in  35  factories,  including  buildings  of  the 
single  and  multi-storey  type,  which  were  situ- 
ated in  urban  and  rural  areas  in  various  parts 
of  the  coimtry. 

"6.  Examination  of  summer  and  winter 
records  taken  at  several  factories  suggests  that 
systems  of  ventilation  which  are  adequate  in 


winter  cannot  always  ensure  desirable  physio- 
logical conditions  imder  adverse  outdoor  con- 
ditions in  summer. 

"7.  Machinery  in  motion  has  an  appreciable 
effect  on  atmospheric  movement.  Ventilation 
in  gold  stamping  and  other  small  rooms  which 
are  shut  off  from  main  air  currents  should  be 
carefully  considered. 

"8.  The  relative  positions  of  inlets  and  out- 
lets for  air  should  be  carefully  determined  in 
order  to  avoid  'short  circuiting'  of  fresh  air 
currents. 

"9.  Experiments  carried  out  in  an  aircraft 
doping  room  show  the  high  rates  of  cooling 
obtained  by  frequent  air  change  at  high  veloc- 
ity, and  the  application  of  a  doping  room  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  to  boot  and  shoe  factories  is 
considered. 

"10.  A  consideration  of  ventilation  in  single 
and  multi-storey  buildings  indicates  that  tiie 
latter  structures  have  slightly  higher  rates  of 
cooling,  a  narrower  range  from  winter  to  siun- 
mer  temperatures,  and  a  greater  air  velocity. 

"11.  Deductions  drawn  from  frequency 
curves  dealing  with  atmospheric  conditions  in 
principal  departments  suggest: 

"  (a)  That  rates  of  cooling  and  temperatures 
were  not  adapted  to  the  nature  of  occupations. 

"(6)  There  i^  some  indication  that  clicking 
rooms  were  too  cold  in  winter  and  too  hot  in 
summer. 

"(c)  Air  velocities  in  each  department  are 
greater  in  summer  than  in  wintet.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  opening  of  windows  in  the  former 
season.  The  question  of  making  better  use  of 
outdoor  air  velocities  in  winter,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  draughts,  is  one  of  im- 
portance. 

"  (d)  Summer  rates  of  cooling  in  press  rooms 
were  below  standards  recommended. 

"(e)  In  lasting  and  finishing  rooms,  where 
heavy  manual  work  was  in  progress,  rates  of 
cooling  and  temperatures  for  both  summer  and 
winter  were  unsatisfactory  compared  with 
recommended  standards. 

"  (/)  Shoe  rooms  were  foimd  to  be  too  cold 
in  winter,  and  in  summer  these  departments, 
where  sedentary  work  was  carried  on,  were 
found  to  have  higher  rates  of  cooling  than 
those  experienced  by  heavy  manual  workers  in 
lasting  and  finishing  rooms."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 
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WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  INDUSTRY 


Health  Problems  of  Women  in  Industry. 
Mary  Anderson.  Nation's  Health,  May,  19£1, 
S,  No.  5,  304-307.  —  Although  the  state  has 
the  power  to  make  regulations  affecting  women 
in  industry,  no  two  states  have  adopted  the 
same  standards.  A  program  incorporating  the 
fundamental  standards  necessary  to  insure 
health  has  been  formulated  by  tiie  Women's 
Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
and  is  herein  outlined.  The  effect  of  repetitive 
processes,  posture  at  work,  lifting  of  weights, 
and  of  certain  gases  and  fumes  upon  the  health 
of  women  industrially  employed  is  briefly  dis- 
cussed. —  L.  A.  Shaw. 


the  records  show  "that  with  a  wage  far  su- 
perior to  that  paid  women  in  many  other 
occupations,  the  woman  ticket  agent  and  collec- 
tor is  an  accepted  and  permanent  fact  in  two 
large  cities." 

The  second  part  of  the  report  contains  the 
statistical  data  collected  in  the  four  cities 
mentioned.  Age,  marital  condition  and  nimiber 
of  dependents,  hours  of  work  and  their  division, 
wages,  etc.,  are  shown  in  tabular  form,  and 
there  are  summaries  of  the  reasons  given  by 
the  employees  for  liking  their  occupation,  and 
of  their  opinions  regarding  legislation  con- 
cerning it.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


Women  Street  Car  Conductors  and 
Ticket  Agents.  U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Women's 
Bur.,  Bull.  No.  11,  1921,  pp.  90.  —This  is  an 
investigation,  in  part  statistical,  of  the  em- 
ployment and  conditions  of  work  of  women  on 
the  street  railway  systems  in  several  large  cities 
of  the  United  States.  The  conclusion  is  reached 
that,  when  conditions  are  made  favorable, 
there  are  very  few  branches  of  this  occupation 
barred  to  women;  that  while  the  conditions 
must  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  women 
workers,  it  is  always  possible  that  too  stringent 
regulations  may  curtail  their  opportunities  for 
profitable  employment.  Protection  of  women 
from  the  ill  effects  of  long  hours  and  imsatis- 
factory  working  conditions  must  accompany 
their  entrance  into  any  new  occupation,  and 
in  considering  opportunities  for  them  it  is 
necessary  to  study  the  methods  by  which  the 
needs  of  the  industry  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  legal  regulation  of  hours  and  working  con- 
ditions—  an  especially  difficult  task  in  view 
of  the  imusual  requirements  necessary  for 
transportation  work. 

Studies  were  made  in  four  cities:  Boston, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Kansas  City.  The  con- 
clusion was  reached,  after  the  investigation  in 
Detroit  and  Kansas  City,  that,  although  condi- 
tions were  not  ideal,  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  the  work  of  a  street  car  conductor  was 
imfit  for  women.  "The  Detroit  women  worked 
longer  hours  at  night,  and  frequently  seven 
days  a  week,  but  their  pay  was  good  and  each 
woman  who  was  interviewed  foimd  the  work 
congenial,  not  too  taxing  physically,  and  better 
paid  than  any  work  she  had  ever  done  before." 
As  regards  the  ticket  agents  in  these  two  cities. 


New  British  Legislation  Affecting 
Women  and  Young  Persons.  Intemat. 
Labour  Rev.,  Jan.  1,  1921,  1,  No.  1,  121-1«6. 
—  Two  acts  have  been  passed  by  Parliament  in 
order  to  embody  in  law  certain  provisions  of 
the  Draft  Conventions  and  Recommendations 
adopted  by  the  Washington  and  Genoa  Con- 
ferences. The  first  of  the  acts  brings  the 
British  law  into  conformity  with  the  Wash- 
ington Conventions  concerning  the  minimum 
age  for  the  admission  of  children  to  industry 
and  the  night  work  of  women  and  yoimg 
persons.  It  fixes  the  minimum  age  for  the 
admission  of  children  to  employment  at  sea  in 
conformity  with  the  Genoa  convention. 

An  amendment  was  moved  which  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  issue  orders  allowing 
the  employment  of  women  and  young  p>ersons 
over  16  years  ia  two  shifts  under  certain  con- 
ditions, but  an  additional  proviso  was  made 
that  an  industry  as  a  whole  should  have  the 
power  to  veto  an  order  of  the  Home  Secretary 
applying  to  any  particular  firm  in  that  industry. 
This  gives  joint  representative  bodies  of  em- 
ployers and  workers  in  any  industry  (which  in 
some  cases  will  be  the  Whitley  Councils) 
statutory  power  to  govern  their  own  affairs 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  government, 
which  is  a  remarkable  innovation  in  British 
factory  legistation. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  act  merely 
bring  into  operation  certain  provisions  of  the 
Washington  Conventions  which  differed  from 
existing  provisions  of  the  British  law. 

The  act  for  the  better  protection  of  women 
and  young  persons  against  lead  poisoning 
provides  a  new  system  in  British  legislation 
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for  the  protection  of  workers  in  unhealthy 
industries.  The  new  act  imposes  a  set  of  gen- 
eral provisions  to  be  observed  in  all  places 
where  women  or  yoimg  persons  imder  18 
years  are  employed  in  any  process  involving 
the  use  of  lead  compoimds.  The  act  follows 
closely  the  recommendation  of  the  Washing- 
ton Conference  in  regard  to  the  processes  from 
which  women  and  young  persons  are  to  be 
excluded,  and  provides  that  lead  dust  or  fumes 
shall  be  drawn  oflF  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
point  of  origin;  that  the  persons  concerned 
shall  submit  to  regular  examinations;  that  no 
food  or  drink  or  tobacco  shall  be  brought  into 
a  workroom  where  a  lead  process  is  carried  on; 
that  adequate  and  clean  protective  clothing 
shall  be  provided  by  the  employer  and  worn 
by  the  worker;  that  suitable  cloak-rooms, 
mess-rooms,  and  lavatories  shall  be  provided; 
and  that  workrooms,  tools  and  apparatus  shall 
be  kept  clean.  There  are  other  provisions  in 
regard  to  power  of  inspection  and  the  suspen- 
sion from  work  in  a  lead  process,  if  continu- 
ance therein  would  involve  special  danger  to 
health.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Trend  of  Child  Labor  in  the  United 
States,  191S  to  1920.  NeUie  P.  McGiU.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Labor,  Month.  Labor  Rev.,  April,  1921, 
12,  No.  4,  717-730.  — "Within  the  last  few 
months  persistent  newspaper  statements  to  the 
eflPect  that  children  were  continuing,  despite  a 
gradual  return  of  the  coimtry  to  peace-time 
conditions,  to  go  to  work  in  increasing  num- 
bers, caused  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau  to  bring  up  to  date  statistics  bearing 
on  numbers  of  children  entering  gainful  em- 
ployment which  it  had  secured  as  a  result  of 
an  earlier  inquiry." 

The  writer  comments  on  the  difficulty  of 
securing  reliable  figures  for  analysis.  "Only 
a  few  states  regularly  compile  statistics  of  em- 
ployed children  and  these  cover  only  manu- 
factiu-ing  and,  in  some  instances,  mercantile 
pursuits  and  are  so  various  as  not  to  be  com- 
parable." Twenty-nine  representative  cities 
are  selected  for  study  of  the  trend  of  child 
labor  diu-ing  the  period  1913-1920,  and  illus- 
trative tables  are  given.  The  subject  is  dis- 
cussed imder  the  following  divisions:  child 
labor  before  the  war;  effect  of  the  European 
war  on  child  labor;  child  labor  after  the  United 
States  entered  the  war;  children  illegally  em- 
ployed; post-armistice  conditions;  and  child 
labor  m  1920.  —  R.  B.  Crain. 


Health  Needs  of  Working  Children. 
Am.  Child,  Feb.,  1921,  2,  No.  4,  288-291.  — 
This  paper  reports  an  informal  conference  for 
the  eastern  states  on  the  health  needs  of  the  boy 
and  girl  in  industry,  which  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation. By  the  "boy  and  girl  in  industry"  is 
meant  all  young  people  imder  25  years  of  age 
who  have  left  school  and  are  engaged  in  gainful 
employment.  The  conference  was  largely  di- 
rected at  the  problem  of  venereal  disease. 

The  interest  of  the  employer  in  all  health 
matters  is  one  of  economy  as  well  as  humanity. 
The  human  waste  in  industry  is  enormous  and 
must  be  reduced  if  industry  is  to  progress. 
Health  measures  should  originate  within  the 
industry  so  that  employer  and  employee  may 
progress  with  mutual  benefit.  The  trade 
unions  are  co-operating  with  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  in  educational  activ- 
ities. 

The  really  significant  consideration  of  such 
discussions  is  the  recognition  of  this  imexplored 
field  of  the  public  health  movement  —  namely, 
the  health  needs  of  the  boy  and  girl  in  industry. 
This  meeting  to  consider  the  prevention  of 
venereal  disease  in  industries  is  an  index  of  a 
larger  problem  in  regard  to  this  group  of  work- 
ers. Our  health  services  must  bring  about:  (1) 
protection  from  the  hazards  of  industry  and 
unhygienic  living;  (2)  provision  of  proper  health 
service  and  health  education. — Elinor  D. 
Gregg. 

Child  Labor  and  Mental  Hygiene.  R,  G. 
FvUer.  Survey,  March  19,  1921,  45,  No.  25, 
891-892.  —  So  far  the  physical  eflFects  of  child 
labor  have  been  given  more  consideration  than 
the  mental  eflFects;  and  yet  the  psychical  eflFects 
are  quite  as  numerous  and  quite  as  menacing  to 
future  happiness  and  eflSciency  as  the  physical. 
The  nervous  disorders  and  derangements,  to 
which  child  labor  may  be  a  contributing  cause, 
are  of  great  variety,  and  include  such  diseases 
as  chorea,  dementia  praecox,  hysteria  and 
neurasthenia. 

Child  labor  in  many  of  its  forms  constitutes 
a  repressive  environment,  which  inhibits  the 
functioning  of  the  natural  impulses.  Work  per- 
formed thus,  with  defective  motivation  and  in 
opposition  to  native  tendencies,  leads  to  ner- 
vous disturbance  directly,  through  environ- 
ment, and  indirectly,  through  fatigue.  The 
first  eflFect  is  emotional.   An  inner  disturbance 
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is  set  in  motion,  which  takes  the  form  of  separa- 
tion of  thought  from  action. 

The  excessive  child  labor  turnover  is  signif- 
icant from  the  standpoint  of  mental  hygiene. 
In  part  it  is  due  to  adolescent  restlessness,  but 
in  part  it  is  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  work  to 
satisfy  normal  instincts.  The  child  is  vainly 
seeking  self-expression,  and  so  goes  from  one 
place  to  another  without  acquiring  any  sound 
training.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Child  Labor  in  Imperial  Valley.  Am. 
ChUd,  Feb.,  1921,  2,  No.  4,  291-294.  —  This 
paper  details  the  publicity  given  to  the  report 
of  Miss  Enuna  Duke  on  child  labor  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  general,  the  press  comments  were 
inteUigent.  There  were,  however,  a  few  excep- 
tions in  which  the  report  was  badly  garbled 
and  misquoted. 

It  is  difficult  to  overcome  the  idyllic  concep- 
tion that  children  never  work  in  the  coimtry. 
The  story  of  child  labor  in  agriculture  will  have 
to  be  told  many  times  before  the  weight  of  pub- 
lic opinion  against  it  is  felt  enough  to  oblige  the 
employers  to  change.  The  editorial  published 
in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
not  only  misquotes  the  report  and  denies  the 
statements  of  officials  of  the  state  as  to  school 
attendance  and  child  labor,  but  also  asks  its 
readers  to  deduct  the  children  of  Mexican  con- 
tract labor  from  these  reports.  Why  deduct  the 
Mexican  children?  Hope  is  expressed  for  state 
funds  to  enforce  the  present  child  labor  laws 
and  the  Board  of  Education  is  arranging  for 
migratory  teachers  to  follow  these  families  as 
they  move  to  new  fields  of  labor.  —  Elinor  D. 
Gregg. 

Night  Employment  op  Young  Persons. 
W.  K.  Beard,  Ann.  Rep.  Chief  Inspect.  Fac- 
tories and  Workshops  for  the  Year  1919,  Lon- 
don, 1920,  pp.  95-103.  —  Night  employment  of 
yoimg  persons  is  allowed  in  some  industries,  and 
this  report  summarizes  the  results  of  a  survey 
of  the  present  extent  and  conditions  of  this 
employment.  It  contains  data  about  blast 
furnaces,  iron  mills,  reverberatory  and  regen- 
erative furnaces,  paper  mills,  letterpress  print- 
ing, galvanizing  sheet  metal  and  wire,  electrical 


stations,  china  day  works,  glass  works,  and 
printing  and  newspapers.  The  report  shows 
upon  what  processes  in  these  industries  young 
persons  are  engaged,  and  what  conditions  make 
such  employment  necessary.  The  necessity  for 
night  work  is  found  to  arise  in  general  in  con- 
nection with  continuous  processes  and  other 
processes  closely  related  to  them.  It  is  evident 
that  some  of  this  work  is  imsuitable  for  the 
young,  and  although  some  abuses,  such  as  the 
employment  of  boys  on  long  shifts,  as  in  blast 
furnace  work  where  sixteen-hoiu*  shifts  are 
sometimes!  required,  have  been  abolished,  there 
still  persists  a  condition  that  is  being  improved 
only  slowly  and  then  mainly  by  changes  in  ma- 
chinery or  in  the  processes  used.  Improvements 
such  as  the  introduction  of  gas-firing  of  furnaces 
are  both  economic  and  favorable  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  unsuitable  night  work,  but  in  some 
industries  no  such  changes  can  readily  be  made. 
In  some  cases,  the  introduction  of  electrical 
driving  for  auxiliary  machinery  has  increased 
the  number  of  boys  employed,  since  the  opera- 
tion of  the  controls  has  been  simplified;  while 
in  other  cases  centralization  of  switches  has 
reduced  the  number  of  boys  engaged  in  these 
processes. 

In  the  paper  mills,  the  work  is  Ughter  than  in 
some  of  the  iron  industries,  and  the  present 
conditions  are  favorable  for  the  training  of 
many  boys  to  become  skilled  workmen.  In 
newspaper  work,  increase  in  the  number  of 
linotypes  and  monotypes,  substitution  of  ro- 
tary for  flat-bed  machines,  smaller  and  fewer 
papers,  trade  restrictipns  and  the  high  cost  of 
overtime  have  caused  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  night  work. 

Glass  works  take  advantage  of  the  special 
exception  which  allows  them  to  employ  boys  of 
14  years  and  upwards,  and  still  carry  on  night 
work  very  generally.  Many  boys  are  employed, 
but  only  a  small  proportion  will  ever  have  the 
opportunity  to  become  expert  glass  workers, 
ftesent  conditions  require  continuity  in  the 
work,  and  there  is  a  tendency  rather  to  increase 
than  to  decrease  the  number  of  young  persons 
employed  in  the  industry,  although,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  boys  could  be  dispensed 
with  in  some  parts  of  the  work  in  which  th^  are 
now  employed.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SANITATION:  FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION,  ILLUMINATION, 
VENTILATION,  HEATING,  WATER  SUPPLY,  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 


Painting  Profits  into  your  Factory. 
Factory,  March  1,  19«1,  26,  No.  5,  595-596.  — 
Paint  adds  materially  to  the  better  operation 
of  the  industrial  plant.  The  illuminating  en- 
gineer, the  plant  oculist,  the  painter  and  the 
power-plant  engineer  can  all  work  together  to 
the  same  end.  White  paint  extends  the  light- 
ing are^  of  every  light  source,  and  by  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  machine  it  makes  faster 
work  possible.  The  width  of  a  mill  building 
is  limited  by  the  distance  to  which  light  from 
the  side  windows  can  penetrate;  therefore 
white  paint  adds  to  the  possible  width  of  the 
structure.  Of  all  colors,  white  reflects  the 
greatest  percentage  of  light  striking  at  any 
angle  and  from  all  soiu-ces,  the  coeflSdent  of 
reflection  being  from  67  to  68  per  cent.,,  while 
light  tints  of  blue  and  green  have  a  coeflScient 
of  only  54  to  55  per  cent.,  and  dark  shades  of 
red  and  green  only  11  to  12  per  cent.  The  rays 
from  powerful  lights  falling  upon  dark  walls 
give  much  less  light  than  the  rays  from  less 
strong  lights  falling  upon  walls  painted  in 
light  colors.  There  are  now  available  dust- 
resisting  washable  paints,  and  paints  adapted 
for  use  in  locker  rooms,  first-aid  rooms  and 
hospitals  which  can  be  cleaned  with  disin- 
fectants and  are  an  aid  in  the  prevention  of 
disease.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Eliminating  Vibration,  an  Enemy  of 
Production.  Charles  L.  Hvbbard.  Factory, 
May  1,  1921,  26,  No.  9,  1075-1078.  —  Con- 
stant noise  is  fatiguing,  and  fatigue  lowers  pro- 
duction and  causes  accidents.  Although  noise 
cannot  be  eliminated  entirely  from  the  processes 
of  manufacturing,  there  are  avoidable  noises 
and  vibrations  that  can  be  overcome;  for  ex- 
ample, excessive  vibration  of  buildings  from 
machines  having  heavy  reciprocating  parts, 
such  as  steam  engines,  pumps,  air  compressors, 
and  refrigerating  machinery;  noise  and  vibra- 
tion from  electric  motors  and  ventilating  fans; 
steam  pipe  vibrations;  shrieking  and  flapping 
of  belts;  grinding  of  heavy  metal  gears;  noise 
from  valves  with  dry  steins  and  loose  packing; 
roar  of  air  in  ventilating  ducts;  water  hammer 
in  pipes;  explosive  exhaust  from  gas  and 
steam  engines;  the  hum  of  transformer  sta- 
tions;  and  many  other  noises. 

Primary  or  air  vibration  from  high-speed 
motors,  etc.,  may  be  overcome  in  cases  where 


the  motors  are  isolated  or  scattered,  by  pro- 
viding a  wooden  box  or  housing  lined  with 
heavy  asbestos  paper.  The  ventilating  spaces 
necessary  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  this  box, 
however,  allow  the  noise  to  be  transmitted  and 
should  be  avoided  in  the  case  of  large  units  by 
making  a  connection  with  the  ventilating  sys- 
tem. In  some  instances  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  rooms  as  imits  and  give  attention  to 
construction  to  minimize  the  soimd,  etc.  Foun- 
dation vibrations  are  corrected  by  two  methods : 
(1)  anchoring  the  machine  to  a  foundation  too 
massive  to  be  set  in  motion;  and  (2)  insulating 
the  machine  by  some  elastic  material.  Various 
methods  of  foundation  insulation  are  described, 
and  diagrams  are  shown.  For  insulating  ma- 
terial cork,  either  granulated  and  pressed  into 
blocks  with  suitable  binding  material,  or  cut 
in  strips  from  the  natural  bark,  is  probably 
the  most  satisfactory.  Machines  may  be  insu- 
lated separately,  or  in  groups;  sometimes  a 
number  of  imits  are  best  handled  by  separat- 
ing the  part  of  the  floor  that  supports  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  building.  Such  separation 
may  be  accomplished  by  insulating  a  number  of 
floor  beams,  and  this  may  be  done  in  most  cases 
by  placing  layers  of  natural  cork  beneath  the 
bearing  surfaces  of  tl\e  girders.  If  the  floor 
area  is  large,  it  may  be  supported  upon  in- 
dependent groimd  foundations. 

Moimtings  of  ventilating  fans  in  the  upp>er 
parts  of  buildings  may  be  anchored  to  heavy 
brick  cross  walls,  or  a  platform  may  be  con- 
structed on  light  girders,  one  end  embedded 
in  a  side  wall,  and  the  other  supported  from 
overhead.  Noises  or  vibrations  from  fans  are 
often  corrected  by  making  a  flexible  connection 
between  the  fan  outlet  and  the  main  duct  by 
means  of  a  short  canvas  sleeve.  The  grinding 
noises  of  metal  gearing  may  be  reduced  by  the 
use  of  wooden  teeth  in  one  of  the  members  for 
the  larger  sizes,  and  rawhide  for  the  smaller. 
Sometimes  silent  chain  drives  can  be  sub- 
stituted. 

Noises  from  steam  pulsation  and  water  ham- 
mer are  small  in  magnitude  but  the  vibration 
is  readily  transmitted  to  the  building.  The 
practical  way  of  dealing  with  steam  pulsation 
is  to  install  a  receiving  or  equalizing  chamber 
in  the  steam  main  near  the  engines.  When 
there  are  two  or  more  engines  exhausting  into 
the  same  main,  the  branches  should  enter  at 
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an  angle,  and  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  main 
should  be  increased  over  the  combined  areas  of 
the  branches.  Water  hammer  in  connection 
with  a  pump  may  generally  be  eliminated  by 
attaching  air  chambers  and  vacuum  chambers, 
and  in  overhead  and  dry  return  pipes  the 
remedy  is  to  reduce  the  area  of  contact  of 
steam  and  water  to  a  minimum,  and  to  prevent 
their  coming  together  at  slightly  diflferent 
temperatures.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Five  Tests  for  Good  Lighting.  F.  C. 
Norman.  Factory,  Feb.  1,  1921,  26,  No.  3, 
344.  —  The  following  five  tests  for  good  light- 
ing are  given: 

"1.  The  light  must  furnish  the  user  with 
sufficient  light  so  that  he  can  see  to  work. 

"2.  The  light  must  be  so  placed  that  it  does 
not  cause  the  pupil  of  the  user's  eye  to  change 
in  size  when  he  is  using  the  light  under  normal 
conditions. 

"3.  The  light  must  be  steady. 

"4.  There  shall  not  be  any  polished  surfaces 
that  will  reflect  light  from  bright  spots  within 
the  worker's  line  of  vision. 

"5.  The  light  must  not  shine  in  the  eyes  of 
some  other  worker."  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 

Solving  Lighting  Difficulties.  N.  0. 
Vorch.  Factory,  Feb.  1,  1921,  26,  No.  3,  344. 
—  This  paper  has  to  do  with  the  difficulties 
caused  by  gas  lighting.  In  one  factory  where 
incandescent  burners  could  not  be  used  be- 
cause of  the  risk  of  mantles  breaking  owing  to 
the  constant  vibration,  inverted  gas  burners, 
each  of  75  candle-power,  with  anti-vibrating 
springs  and  suitable  shades,  were  fitted  over 
benches  for  local  lighting,  and  a  series  of  lamps 


of  400  candle-power  each  were  fitted  down  the 
center  of  workrooms  for  general  illumination. 
Special  high-pressure  gas  burners  were  used 
and  a  scheme  was  devised  to  prevent  rapid 
clogging  of  burners  by  arranging  for  all  air 
passing  through  the  burners  to  be  drawn  from 
the  outside.  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 

Ventilation.  C  C.  Sherlock.  Abstracted 
as  follows  from  Am.  Machinist,  March  3, 1921, 
in  Factory,  May  1, 1921,  26,  No.  9, 1134, 1136. 
—  "The  employer's  common  law  liability  is 
predicated  upon  negligence,  and  unless  this 
negligence  is  present,  he  cannot  be  held  to  pay 
for  the  injuries  sustained.  .  .  .  The  basis  of 
liability  under  the  comp>ensation  act  is  not 
upon  negligence,  but  upon  the  fact  that  injury 
has  occurred  as  a  result  of  an  accident  arising 
out  of,  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment. 
...  If  the  employment  increases  the  normal 
hazard,  accidents  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
hazard  are  accidents  within  the  meaning  of  the 
comp>ensation  acts.  .  .  .  Specific  provisions  in 
the  safety  appliance  acts,  the  factory  acts  or 
the  industrial  codes  relating  to  ventilation 
must  be  strictly  complied  with  without  refer- 
ence to  the  workmen's  compensation  acts. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  employer  is  to  pay  com- 
pensation in  case  injury  occurs  is  not  sufficient 
reason  for  holding  that  the  compensation  acts 
abrogate  the  safety  appliance  acts  or  other 
acts  which  seek  to  prevent  injuries.  .  . ,  There 
is  liability,  under  both  the  common  law  and  the 
specific  acts,  for  insufficient  ventilation  in  the 
place  of  work,  and  it  is  this  sort  of  liability 
that  is  best  met  in  a  preventive  fashion.  It 
pays  to  prevent  when  there  is  a  possibility  of 
legal  liability  attaching."  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL  MEDICAL  SERVICE:  MEDICAL  DISPENSARIES  AND 
HOSPITALS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 


Health  Service  in  Industry.  Nat.  Indust. 
Conference  Board,  Research  Rep.  No.  34, 
Jan.,  1921,  pp.  61.  —  This  report  is  a  discussion 
of  the  progress  of  health  work  in  industry  based 
upon  findings  obtained  through  visits  made  in 
1921  to  ninety  New  England  industrial  es- 
tablishments and  upon  other  studies  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  and  pre- 
sents the  following:  (1)  a  review  of  the  ftmc- 
tions  of  the  physician  in  industry;  (2)  an 
analysis  of  the  extent  and  character  of  health 


supervision  in  New  England  industries;  (3)  staff 
organization;  (4)  equipment;  (5)  first-aid 
work;  (6)  physical  examinations;  and  (7)  use 
of  medical  records. 

The  development  of  industrial  medical  serv- 
ice is  traced  from  the  time  when  the  plant 
physician  conducted  his  work  much  as  a 
private  practice  to  the  present  time  when  the 
able  industrial  physician  is  concerned  inti- 
mately with  the  multiplicity  of  factors  which 
are  related  to  the  health  of  operatives  and  ex- 
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ecutives,  when  he  is  equipped  with  detailed 
knowledge  of  industrial  health  hazards  and 
of  the  many  intricate  processes  which  are  in- 
volved in  modem  manufacturing.  The  report 
states  that  'Hhe  plant  physician,  more  than  any 
other  member  of  the  industrial  organization, 
is  in  a  position  to  project  himself  without 
evoking  resentment  into  the  home  and  com- 
munity life  of  workers  and  to  assist  in  the 
proper  adjustment  of  disturbing  factors  in 
these  fields."  There  are  suggested  broad  op- 
portimities  which  lie  in  the  scope  of  industrial 
medicine  for  investigative  and  administrative 
work  regarding  preventive  medicine  and  hy- 
giene. 

The  ninety  industrial  plants  of  New  England 
which  were  visited  for  purposes  of  this  study 
employed  317,000  workers.  These  plants  em- 
ployed 37  full-time  physicians,  with  63  part- 
time  physicians,  and  23  physicians  on  call. 
There  were  1  full-time  and  1  part-time  oculist, 
7  full-time  and  6  part-time  dentists,  22  male 
nurses,  155  female  nurses,  27  visiting  nurses, 
34  first-aid  attendants,  and  43  clerks.  Twenty- 
five  of  the  establishments  required  physical 
examination,  though  in  not  all  instances  was 
this  examination  detailed.  In  forty-four  plants 
the  medical  department  was  responsible  to  the 
director  of  personnel,  employment  manager  or 
other  subordinate  official  in  the  administra- 
tion. In  four  plants  the  physician  was  in  charge 
of  the  service  department,  including  the  medical 
work.  In  thirty-nine  instances  the  plant  phy- 
sician was  directly  responsible  to  the  organiza- 
tion executive.  Special  note  was  made  of  the 
lack  of  adequate  records  in  many  of  the  plants. 
In  but  few  establishments  were  valuable 
records  foimd. 

In  the  discussion  upon  staff  organization  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  size  of  the  medical 
staff  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  in- 
dustrial processes  rather  than  by  the  number 
of  workers,  and  it  also  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  medical  work  to  be  done.  Investigations 
show  that  there  are  industrial  establishments 
employing  as  few  as  300  workers  which  have  a 
full-time  trained  nurse  and  a  physician  on  call. 
Certain  establishments  with  500  or  more 
workers  employ  part-time  physicians,  some  a 
full-time  physician  in  addition  to  a  trained 
nurse,  and  other  plants  with  1,000  or  more 
workers  employ  a  full-time  physician  and  one 
or  more  nurses.  The  statement  is  made  that 
in  very  large  plants  one  full-time  physician  for 
every  2,000  employees,  together  with  the  neces- 


sary nursing  and  clerical  p>ersonnel,  has  been 
found  satisfactory.  The  importance  of  in- 
dustrial dispensary  service  for  groups  of  small 
establishments  is  emphasized. 

The  section  on  equipment  presents  the 
standards  of  the  Conference  Board  of  Phy- 
sicians in  Industry  and  recognizes  the  first- 
aid  equipment  suggested  by  this  Board.  It 
is  probable  that  this  equipment,  devised  some 
years  ago,  could  now  be  much  improved  upon. 
In  the  section  upon  first-aid  work  the  standard 
first-aid  methods  advanced  by  the  Conference 
Board  of  Physicians  in  Industry  for  application 
to  various  types  of  injury  are  set  forth. 

Physical  examinations,  the  report  indicates, 
are  particularly  valuable  for  the  detection  of 
defects  and  limitations  of  labor  applicants,  and 
where  such  examinations  are  properly  em- 
ployed a  handicapped  worker  may  be  assigned 
to  a  job  suitable  for  him.  There  is  emphasized 
the  opportunity  which  is  thus  brought  about 
for  the  institution  of  corrective  measures  and 
for  the  education  of  the  worker  regarding  his 
health.  It  is  stated  that  on  an  average  from 
3  to  5  per  cent,  of  all  applicants  examined  have 
been  refused  employment  because  of  physical 
defects.  Together  with  a  standardized  method 
of  physical  examination  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference Board  of  Physicians  in  Industry  there 
is  printed  a  standard  record  form  recommended 
by  the  Board.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  record  form 
is  in  accordance  with  the  best  modern  practice 
and  it  might  well  be  revised.  The  average  time 
required  in  thirty-three  plants  for  the  making 
of  the  routine  examination  was  eleven  minutes 
per  person.  Eliminating  the  plants  in  which 
the  examination  was  thoroughly  made  the 
time  required  was  eight  minutes.  In  many  of 
the  larger  plants  a  satisfactory  examination 
was  given  in  from  four  to  six  minutes.  There 
may  be  some  scepticism  regarding  the  satis- 
factoriness  of  a  four  minute  observation  of  a 
labor  applicant,  particularly  if  it  is  hoped 
through  physicar  examinations  to  establish  a 
basis  for  a  constructive  health  program. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  restriction  of  em- 
ployment of  defective  workers  is  ba^d  upon 
the  possibility  of  danger  to  themselves,  to 
others,  or  to.property,  and  that  applicants  with 
a  great  variety  of  abnormalities  are  accepted 
for  employment.  Many  plants  accepted  men 
with  hernia,  with  flat  feet  and  with  varicosi- 
ties. Fourteen  plants  reported  re-examinations 
were  conducted  regularly  at  intervals  varying 
from  one  month  to  three  years,  while  a  number 
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of  other  plants  conducted  re-examinations  upon 
request  and  upon  interdepartmental  transfer  of 
workers. 

The  last  section  of  the  report  dealing  with 
the  use  of  medical  records  presents  standards 
of  the  Conference  Board  of  Physicians  iu  In- 
dustry regarding  limitations  of  four  classes  of 
physical  fitness  in  relation  to  employment. 
With  this  there  is  offered  a  list  of  examination 
standards  in  reference  to  physical  defects 
necessitating  special  attention.  The  report 
ends  with  a  plea  for  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive information  regarding  industrial 
morbidity  and  injuries,  and  presents  in  tabular 
form  the  minimum  data  which  should  be  re- 
corded in  this  study  of  industrial  absenteeism. 
—  Wade  Wright. 


Cost  of  Health  Service  in  Industry. 
Nat.  Indust.  Conference  Board,  Research  Rep. 
No.  37,  May,  1921,  pp.  33.— The  value  of 
this  report  hinges  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  we  can  generalize  upon  the  matters 
involved  in  it.  It  will  be  widely  quoted  and  it 
gives  a  useful  summary  of  the  amount  of 
money  devoted  by  a  number  of  industries  to 
an  item  of  expense  which  they  call  health 
service.  In  oiu*  opinion  data  as  to  the  cost  of 
"health  service"  with  no  direct  critical  ex- 
amination of  what  the  service  in  individual 
cases  may  be  is  of  little  value. 

In  two  previous  investigations  in  1915  and 
1916  the  cost  of  health  service  averaged  $1.88 
and  $2.50,  respectively,  per  year.  "The  in- 
formation summarized  in  this  report  (No.  37) 
was  gathered  largely  by  means  of  question- 
naires submitted  to  manufacturing  plants  in 
representative  industrial  communities  through- 
out the  coimtry.  ...  In  the  plants  report- 
ing, a  total  of  764,827  workers  were  employed, 
of  whom  631,582  were  males  and  133,245  were 
females.  The  number  of  workers  per  plant 
varied  from  129  to  39,960."  Two  hundred 
and  seven  plants  located  in  twenty-four  states 
make  up  the  group  studied.  "Forty-nine  are 
in  the  New  England  states,  78  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  group,  68  in  the  Central  group,  7  in 
the  South  Atlantic  region  and  5  in  the  West- 
em  states."  The  conclusions  reached  are  as 
follows: 

"While  this  study  shows  that  the  cost  of 
health  service  per  employee  has  substantially 


doubled  since  the  estimates  of  1916  were  made 
public,  this  increase  has  not  been  out  of  pro- 
portion to  increased  costs  in  general.  The 
average  cost,  as  shown  by  this  investigation, 
ranges  from  $1.84  per  employee  per  year  in 
the  tobacco  industry  to  $24.40  in  the  mining 
industry,  averagingy  for  all  the  industries  re- 
portingy  fi,45  per  employee  per  year.  With  the 
increased  cost  of  health  supervision  during  the 
past  four  years,  however,  has  gone  a  much 
greater  increase  in  scope  of  work  and  service 
rendered.  While  medical  service  was  intro- 
duced primarily  to  care  for  industrial  acci- 
dents occurring  within  the  plant,  its  work 
today,  as  shown  by  this  investigation,  reaches 
into  practically  all  departments  and  into  many 
activities  of  the  industrial  organization,  and 
in  certain  cases  even  into  the  home  and  com- 
munity life  of  the  management  and  workers. 
Thus,  when  the  various  activities  pursued  and 
services  rendered  by  the  medical  department 
are  considered,  it  becomes  plain  that  a  large 
amount  of  constructive  service  is  given  at  a 
very  moderate  cost." 

The  most  substantial  evidence  which  the 
report  contains  bearing  upon  the  character  of 
the  medical  service  under  study  rests  upon  the 
rather  insecure  foundation  that  in  the  207 
plants  241  full-time  physicians  were  employed. 
These  full-time  men  served  in  only  eighty  of 
the  establishments,  and  the  best  average  ratio 
of  physicians  to  number  of  workmen  found  in 
plants  employing  over  10,000  men  is  one  phy- 
sician to  2,770  workers.  If  we  granted  that 
the  plants  possessing  full-time  physicians  were 
invariably  rendering  eflFective  health  service, 
we  are  able  to  collect  data  from  Tables  IX  to 
XIV,  inclusive,  of  the  report  which  show  that 
the  cost  of  this  service  is  $6.38  per  employee. 
With  a  variation  in  cost  between  $40.46  per 
employee  in  one  instance  and  $1.21  per  em- 
ployee in  another  it  is  obviou^s  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  service  diflFers  enormously  and  any 
figure  representing  average  cost  is  of  com- 
paratively little  value.  Finally,  therefore,  it 
would  seem  to  us  that  the  substantial  and  per- 
manent entrance  of  medicine  into  industry 
justified  n  careful  examination  of  a  limited 
number  of  plants  and  a  final  estimate  of  cost 
of  health  service  based  upon  the  real  character 
of  the  service  rendered.  Estimates  lacking 
such  analysis  neglect  the  fundamental  neces- 
sities of  the  situation.  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 
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GENERAL 


Industrial  Disease  and  Immunity.  Sir 
Kenneth  Goadby.  At  a  meeting  held  od  May  SO 
at  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  an  il- 
luminating and  instructive  lecture  was  de- 
livered by  Sir  Kenneth  Goadby  on  the  subject 
of  industrial  disease  and  immunity,  derived 
from  nine  years'  experience  as  Specialist  Ref- 
eree (Home  OflBce)  for  industrial  diseases.  In 
the  coiu-se  of  this  address  many  important  facts 
Tvere  brought  to  notice,  and  prominence  was 
given  to  the  hitherto  little  studied  question  of 
the  susceptibility  of  workers  to  the  various  dan- 
gers peculiar  to  their  employment.  The  lecturer 
classified  industrial  disease  into  primary  or  in- 
trinsic, due  to  the  handling  of  specific  delete- 
rious material,  and  secondary  or  extrinsic,  in 
-which  the  nature  of  the  occupation  excites  a 


predisposition  to  general  diseases,  such  as  tu- 
berculosis and  arteriosclerosis.  In  the  former 
category  he  included  those  diseases  caused  by 
bacterial  infection,  notably  anthrax,  arising 
from  the  handling  of  infected  hides  and  hair. 
This  very  grave  disease,  in  spite  of  increased 
antiseptic  precautions,  is  still  prevalent,  al- 
though, as  was  shown  by  a  chart,  the  mortality 
from  it  has  been  considerably  reduced  by 
specific  serum  treatment.  The  problem  of 
susceptibility  to  anthrax  is  one  still  unsolved 
and  much  remains  to  be  learned  as  to  why, 
among  the  many  liable  to  infection,  some  con- 
tract the  disease  and  others  go  scotf ree.  Possibly 
the  answer  lies  in  the  greater  or  less  protective 
and  phagocytic  power  inherent  in  certain  of 
the  white  cells  of  the  circulating  blood  of  in- 
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dividuals,  or,  as  was  suggested  in  the  discus- 
sion subsequent  to  the  lecture,  in  the  variable 
resisting  pipperties  of  the  skin.  For  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the 
parts  most  exposed  to  infection,  invariably 
escape,  whereas  the  pliant  skin  of  the  arms  and 
neck  appears  to  be  more  vulnerable  and  to  pro- 
vide a  more  suitable  foothold  for  the  anthrax 
bacillus. 

Among  diseases  arising  from  actual  contact 
with  poisonous  material  were  named  poisoning 
from  trinitrotoluene  (T.N.T.)  and  drugs.  The  ' 
former  only  came  into  prominence  during  the 
war  in  the  preparation  of  explosives;  much 
harm  resulted  and  many  fatal  cases  of  T.N.T. 
poisoning  occurred  among  workers  until  its 
deleterious  action  was  recognized  and,  in  some 
measure,  guarded  against  by  adequate  precau- 
tions. As  with  T.N.T.,  so  with  drugs,  individ- 
ual susceptibility  varies  considerably,  and  a 
striking  instance  of  such  susceptibility  was 
quoted  of  an  employee,  who  was  so  sensitive  to 
the  eflFects  of  belladonna  that  even  after  re- 
moval from  all  contact  with  that  particular 
drug  the  wearing  of  the  overalls,  which  he  had 
used  in  his  former  work  and  which  carried 
traces  of  the  drug,  was  sufficient  to  produce  a 
return  of  the  belladonna  rash  from  which  he  had 
previously  suffered. 

The  third  class  of  primary  diseases  described 
were  those  due  to  dust,  fumes  and  vapors  in 
connection  with  lead,  arsenic,  mercury,  paint 
and  dope.  Much  important  information  was 
forthcoming  on  the  subject  of  white  lead  and 
leadless  paint,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
complaints  were  attributed  to  lead  poisoning 
was  criticized  as  exaggerated  and  inaccurate. 
Comparisons  of  the  amount  of  invaliding  and 
liability  to  the  development  of  secondary  dis- 
ease, particularly  arteriosclerosis,  were  made 
between  workers  in  white  lead  and  painters 
using  leadless  paint. 

Tables  were  given  showing  that  in  both 
classes  the  tendency  to  arteriosclerosis,  as  evi- 
denced by  recorded  blood  pressures,  increased 
during  the  first  year  of  employment,  and  was 
less  marked  in  the  succeeding  three  years,  by 
which  time  workers  had  acquired  some  degree 
of  immunity  to  the  effects  of  the  poison;  but  in 
subsequent  years  up  to  fifteen  it  was  evident 
that  this  immunity  tended  to  disappear  and  the 
degree  of  arteriosclerosis  became  more  pro- 
nounced. The  striking  feature,  however,  ap-. 
pears  to  be  that  the  tendency  to  a  higher  blood 
pressure  and  consequent  development  of  ar- 


teriosclerosis was  less  marked  among  the 
workers  in  white  lead  than  among  painters 
using  leadless  paint,  and  this  difference  was 
attributed  to  the  effects  of  turpentine  among 
the  latter  class  of  workers  —  a  reversion  in  fact 
to  the  belief,  which  existed  many  years  ago 
among  house  painters,  that  the  harmful  results 
of  a  painter's  employment  and  the  suscep- 
tibility to  the  influence  of  paint  among  occu- 
pants of  a  newly  painted  house  were  due  rather 
to  turpentine  than  to  lead. 

Charts  showing  the  various  employments  in 
which  white  lead  and  leadless  paints,  respec- 
tively, are  used  demonstrated  not  only  the 
greater  liability  induced  by  the  latter  to  the 
development  of  high  blood  pressure  and  its 
harmful  effects,  but  also  the  marked  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  sickness,  as  the  result  of  better 
precautions  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
worker  and  of  general  hygienic  improvements 
in  factories  in  recent  years.  Particularly  was 
this  evident  in  the  influence  of  more  adequate 
ventilation  and  space  and  greater  cleanliness 
on  the  amount  of  tuberculosis  among  factory 
workers  and  among  persons  working  with  va- 
rious forms  of  dusts.  Part  of  this  amelioration, 
however,  must  be  attributed  to  the  weeding  out 
of  the  weakly  and  unfit  from  unsuitable  occu- 
pations, as  the  result  of  systematic  medical  in- 
spection. 

Much  undoubtedly  remains  to  be  done,  as 
Sir  Kenneth  Groadby  pointed  out,  to  improve 
still  further  the  conditions  of  factory  work  and 
to  maintain  the  fitness  of  workers.  Much,  too, 
has  yet  to  be  learned  on  the  subject  of  predis- 
position to  occupational  disease,  in  particular 
the  part  played  by  minor  diseases  in  lowering 
natural  immunity.  Research  is  needed  along 
the  lines  advocated  and  already  introduced  by 
the  lecturer  in  reference  to  the  importance  of 
investigations  into  the  blood  pressure  and 
changes  in  the  blood  itself .  '"The  application  of 
such  tests  at  the  preliminary  and  subsequent 
medical  examinations  would  help  in  eliminating 
tho3e  unfitted  for  particular  employment,  and 
the  selection  of  workers  for  specially  dangerous 
occupations  would  probably  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  indu^al  poisoning  and  possibly 
render  safe  trades  at  present  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous." There  is  much  ground  for  belirf  in 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  made  by  Sir  Kenneth 
Goadby  that  industrial  disease  is  a  potent  factor 
in  the  causation  of  unemployment.  For  that 
reason  alone  the  subject  demands  the  serious 
attention  not  only  of  the  government  authori- 
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ties,  but  especially  of  the  trade  unions  and  labor 
organizations. 

The  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  ably  expressed 
by  the  Right  Honorable  J.  R.  Clynes,  who  in 
opening  the  discussion  emphasized  the  vital 
importance  of  the  subject  of  industrial  disease. 
He  fully  endorsed  the  lecturer's  call  to  trade 
unions  to  add  to  their  work  of  relieving  actual 
sickness,  the  safeguarding  of  the  health  of 
workers  —  a  matter  of  more  moment  even  than 
the  intricacies  of  the  wage  problems.  The  ef- 
forts demanded  of  the  medical  profession  and  of 
factory  inspectors  in  pursuit  of  such  a  goal  are 
of  no  light  character  and  would  draw  no  eulogy 
from  Parliament  or  Press;  for  sole  reward  there 
would  be  the  sense  of  duty  done  for  the  sake  of 
their  fellow  beings  and  in  the  cause  of  the  health 
of  the  nation.  He  greatly  hoped  that  the 
Whitley  Councils  would  eventually  be  free  to 
deal  with  this  subject  which,  besides  being  a 
matter  of  great  national  importance,  is  of  such 
mutual  interest  and  benefit  alike  to  employers 
and  employees. 

The  subsequent  speakers  included  Dr.  T.  M. 
Legge,  who  dwelt  on  the  value  of  the  education 
of  the  worker  in  matters  of  personal  hygiene 
and  cleanliness,  particularly  in  relation  to  his 
employment,  and  claimed  that  the  preventive 
side  of  preventive  medicine  was  too  often  neg- 
lected, which  accounted  for  the  still  too  high 
prevalence  of  many  industrial  diseases. 

Dr.  Halford  Ross  described  the  good  results 
attending  the  efforts  of  the  industrial  commis- 
sion in  the  printer's  trade,  the  successful  meas- 
ures adopted  to  counteract  and  overcome  the 
harmful  effect  of  fibre  dust  in  the  compositor's 
room,  and  the  great  hygienic  advantages  at- 
taching to  the  use  of  the  photographic  process 
for  printing  in  place  of  the  imhealthy  system  of 
handling  and  setting  up  type. 

Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong  made  a  protest 
against  the  amount  of  official  inspection  to 
whidi  every  individual  is  subjected  and  which 
is  fast  reaching  a  serious  limit  when  one  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  work  without  having  to 
submit  to  blood  pressure  testg.  He  considered 
much  of  the  occupational  disease  among  work- 
ers attributable  to  bad  feeding,  particularly 
poor  quality  of  food,  and  to  bad  teeth.  A  pure 
milk  supply  for  the  laboring  classes  would,  in 
his  opinion,  go  far  to  reduce  liability  to  disease 
of  industrial  origin.  —  Graham  Forbes. 

Industrial  Hygiene.  Neville  Chamberlain. 
Jour.  Boy.  Sanitary  Institute,  Jan.,  1921,  41, 


No.  3,  230-234.  —  A  brief  r6sum6  of  the  prog- 
ress of  industrial  hygiene  from  the  fearful  con- 
ditions existent  in  1815,  when  children  often 
worked  from  3.30  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.  in  the  sum- 
mer, to  the  model  conditions  existent  today  in 
some  of  our  best  factories.  The  author  goes  on 
to  say  that,  though  there  is  matter  for  con- 
gratulation in  improved  conditions,  there  is 
none  for  complacency,  for  "industrial  hygiene 
is  still  rather  a  collection  of  experiments  than  an 
organised  science."  He  believes  that  future 
progress  lies  in  prevention  rather  than  in  cure. 
—  M.Dent. 

Industrial  Health  ;  Its  Value  in  Public 
Health  Service.  E,  L.  CoUis.  Internat.  Jour. 
Pub.  Health,  March-April,  1921,  2,  No.  2, 123- 
139.  —  During  the  past  two  hundred  years, 
far  greater  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  life 
of  civilized  nations  than  occurred  during  the 
previous  four  thousand  years,  and  these 
changes,  which  are  so  profound  and  compara- 
tively sudden,  must  react  upon  the  physical  ^nd 
mental  characteristics  of  the  race.  Modern  in- 
dustry has  brought  many  new  influences  into 
existence,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  provided 
unique  opportunities  for  observing  the  reactions 
tha^  follow. 

We  may  investigate  the  eflPects  of  diflPerent  in- 
fluences by  taking  the  records  of:  (a)  industrial 
birth,  as  reflected  in  labor  turnover;  (b)  indus- 
trial life,  indicated  by  time  lost,  output,  indus- 
trial fatigue,  and  industrial  unrest;  and  (c)  mor- 
tality, the  final  result  of  the  stress  and  strain  of 
life.  Investigation  has  shown  that  labor  turn- 
over varies  widely;  that  the  great  majority  of 
workers  leave  without  any  su£Bcient  reason, 
and  that  only  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  give  ill 
health  as  the  reason,  although  ill  health  is  prob- 
ably an  underlying  cause  in  a  larger  proportion 
of  instances.  The  rate  of  labor  turnover  is 
highest  during  early  weeks  and  months  after 
engagement  and  varies  with  age,  juvenile  leav- 
ing more  rapidly  than  adults,  and  the  old  more 
rapidly  than  younger  adults.  Moreover,  the 
rate  is  higher  for  women  than  for  men,  and 
higher  for  married  women  than  for  single 
women.  Labor  turnover  may  be  diminished  in 
three  ways:  through  selection  of  workers, 
through  attention  to  conditions  of  work,  and 
through  close  personal  touch  with  the  workers. 
Steps  taken  to  minimize  labor  turnover  react 
favorably  on  the  whole  of  industrial  life. 

Influences  similar  to  those  affecting  labor 
turnover  also  affect  sickness,  which  varies  with 
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sex,  age,  and  length  of  employment,  there  being 
more  sickness  among  new  workers  than  among 
the  more  permanent  staflF.  As  regards  fatigue, 
it  has  been  found  that  when  activity  is  at  its 
best,  output,  beginning  Monday  morning, 
quickly  reaches  a  height  which  is  then  slightly 
increased  during  the  day,  and  on  each  succeed- 
ing day  of  the  week  begins  higher  than  the  day 
before,  and  increases  diu*ing  the  day.  A  tend- 
ency for  the  output  to  fall  during  the  afternoon 
of  Monday  is  associated  with  a  tendency  for  the 
output  of  Friday  to  fall  below  that  of  Thursday, 
etc.  Associated  with  these  falls  of  output,  and 
proportional  to  them,  are  high  labor  turnover 
and  increased  lost  time  from  sickness  and  acci- 
dents. When,  with  proper  physical  conditions, 
the  output  does  not  attain  the  ideal  forni,  there 
is  indication  that  rest  periods  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

Industrial  imrest  is  to  be  considered  also 
among  the  physiological  reactions,  and  inquiry 
into  the  amount  and  kinds  of  morbidity  ex- 
perienced by  industrial  groups  most  liable  to 
unrest  might  show  the  way  to  lessen  liability  to 
that  prolific  form  of  economic  loss  —  the  strike. 
Studies  have  already  shown  in  one  instance  — 
in  connection  with  the  general  coal  strike  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1920  —  a  relation  be- 
tween mortality  rate  and  tendency  to  strike. 
Mortality  as  related  to  the  conditions  of  various 
industries  requires  much  more  investigation. 

With  regard  to  accidents,  there  is  some  re- 
liable information.  About  80  per  cent,  are 
caused  by  carelessness,  and  they  are  also  in- 
fluenced by  hours  of  work,  by  temperature  and 
by  light.  They  appear  to  depend  more  upon 
the  condition  of  the  health  and  upon  alertness 
than  upon  other  conditions,  and  to  prevent 
them  we  must  improve  the  general  health  of  the 
workers  and  educate  them  to  understand  the 
dangers  associated  with  their  work.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 

Measures  for  Increasing  the  Supply  op 
Competent  Health  Officers.  John  A.  Per- 
reU.  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Aug.  13,  1921,  77, 
No.  7,  513-516.  —  The  author's  summary  is  as 
follows:  "The  demand  for  qualified  health  offi- 
cers already  exceeds  the  supply,  and  the  rapid 
expansion  of  public  health  activities  will  be 
limited  by  the  supply  of  qualified  health  officers 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  by  a  lack  of  funds. 
Measures  that  have  suggested  themselves  for 
increasing  the  supply  of  qualified  men  are: 

"  1 .  The  divorce  of  health  work  from  politics. 


"2.  Increase  in  the  compensation  of  health 
officers. 

"3.  The  acquainting  of  students,  medical 
and  academic,  with  the  opportunities  for 
careers  in  preventive  medicine. 

"4.  Provision  of  advanced  training  in  public 
health  in  a  few  institutions  well  equipped  and 
strategically  located. 

"5.  Teaching  of  public  health  in  medical 
schools. 

"6.  Encouragement  of  federal  and  state  in- 
stitutes for  training  health  workers. 

"7.  Education  of  the  public  to  understand 
and  value  health  work. 

"8.  Provision  of  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships in  schools  of  public  health  for  present  and 
prospective  health  officers."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

The  Health  and  Welfare  of  Postal  Em- 
ployees. An  Interview  with  Hon.  Will  H. 
Hays,  Postmaster  Greneral,  Washington,  D.C. 
Nation's  Health,  July  15,  1921,  3,  No.  7,  387- 
388.  —  Postal  buildings  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  any  repairs 
or  improvements  needed  must  be  obtained 
through  that  department.  All  of  the  benefits 
provided  by  private  institutions  for  their  em- 
ployees are  more  or  less  hard  to  secure  from  the 
government.  Postmaster  Hays  purposes:  "  (1) 
to  make  such  rectifications  as  in  all  decency  and 
fairness  must  be  made  to  assure  a  square  deal; 
(2)  to  strengthen  and  broaden  the  Civil  Service 
at  every  point  wherever  possible  to  the  end  that 
merit  may  govern;  and  (3)  with  absolute  fidel- 
ity to  put  the  entire  service  upon  a  purely  busi- 
ness basis  so  sound  and  so  serviceable  that  no 
political  party  will  ever  again  dare  attempt  to 
ignore  or  evade  it  ultimately."  —  M.  Dent. 

Car-Pushing  in  Coal  Mines.  Powers  Hap- 
good.  Survey,  June  4,  1921,  46,  No.  10,  310- 
311.  — John  Brophy,  president  of  District  No. 
2  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  suggested  a 
study  of  the  conditions  relating  to  car-pushing 
in  coal  mines,  a  study  which  has  since  been  con- 
ducted and  will  soon  be  printed.  Mine  owners 
and  operators  contend  that  the  evils  are  greatly 
exaggerated,  but  the  soft  coal  miners  say  that 
car-pushing  is  injurious  to  many  men  and  tends 
to  shorten  the  working  life  of  the  miner,  and 
that  the  miner  is  able  to  do  the  mining  long 
after  he  is  too  old  to  push  cars.  Some  say  that 
the  companies  ought  to  haul  the  cars  by  mules, 
hoists  or  reel  motors.  Cases  are  briefly  described 
to  support  the  contention  that  the  miners  have 
a  real  grievance.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 
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SYSTEMIC  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES:  OCCURRENCE,  TREATMENT 

AND  PREVENTION 


CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM 

Studies  on  the  Resistance  of  the  Red 
Blood  Cells.  Resistance  of  the  Red  Blood 
Cells  in  Health  to  the  Hemolytic  Action 
OF  Sapotoxin.  Charles  Hugh  NeUson  and 
Homer  WheeUm.  Jour.  Lab.  and  Clin.  Med., 
May,  1921,  6,  No.  8,  454-462.  —The  authors 
conclude  as  follows: 

"I.  A  rapid  method  is  described  for  the 
determination  of  the  degree  of  resistance  of  the 
red  blood  cells  to  a  specific  hemolytic  agent  — 
sapotoxin.  The  average  maximal  resistance  of 
the  corpuscles  in  the  whole  blood  of  99  individ- 
uals chosen  as  normals  was  a  1 :  13,769  strength 
sapotoxin  solution.  Eighty-six  determinations 
on  H.  W.  over  the  course  of  the  experiments 
averaged  a  1:14,130  strength  solution.  The 
average  of  all  normal  readings  —  185  —  was  a 
1 :  13,937  solution.  The  average  length  of  time 
for  complete  hemolysis  to  occur  in  a  1 :  13,000 
solution  at  a  constant  temperature  —  25°C.  — 
was  10.7  minutes.  The  average  hemoglobin  as 
determined  by  the  Tallqvist  hemoglobinometer 
was  91  per  cent,  for  all  cases.  Washed  cor- 
puscles from  12  normal  cases  suspended  in 
isotonic  salt  solution  were  found  to  show  a  min- 
imal degree  of  hemolysis  in  a  1 :  37,375  sapo- 
toxin solution.  Findings  in  luetic,  pregnant, 
and  jaimdiced  cases  are  also  given.  Washed 
corpuscles  diluted  1 : 1  with  normal  saline  solu- 
tion gave  practically  a  normal  coimt,  hence 
mass  action  was  ruled  out  because  of  this  dilu- 
tion. Also,  washed  corpuscles  diluted  1 : 1  with 
their  own-  senun  demonstrate  practically  the 
same  resistance  against  sapotoxin  as  cells  pre- 
sent in  whole  blood.  The  red  blood  cells  nor- 
mally show  a  remarkable  degree  of  constancy 
in  their  resistance  to  a  specific  hemolytic  agent. 

"  n.  Therefore,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
presence  of  the  blood  fluid  about  the  red  cells 
acts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resist  the  hemolytic 
action  of  sapotoxin."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

The  Phagocytosis  of  Solid  Particles. 
HI.  Carbon  and  Quartz.  Wallace  0,  Fenn. 
Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.,  May  20,  192J,  3,  No.  5, 
575-593.  —  The  author  summarizes  as  follows: 

"1.  The  rates  of  ingestion  of  quartz  and  car- 
bon particles  by  leucocytes,  when  both  are  in 
suspension  in  serum,  were  compared  with  the 
availability  of  the  two  particles  as  predicted 


from  the  calculated  chances  of  collision  with  the 
leucocytes,  and  it  was  shown  that  carbon  is  in- 
gested about  4  times  as  readily  as  quartz. 

"2.  The  greater  ease  of  ingestion  of  carbon 
was  verified  by  a  new  method  of  measuring 
phagocytosis,  described  as  the  film  method,  in 
which  the  cells  ingest  particles  as  they  creep 
about  on  a  slide. 

"3.  The  relative  rates  of  ingestion  of  carbon 
and  quartz  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
cells,  the  difference  increasing  as  the  phago- 
cytic activity  of  the  cells  decreases. 

"4.  Sponge  cells  also  ingest  carbon  about  3 
times  as  readily  as  quartz. 

"5.  The  hypothesis  is  suggested  that  the 
cause  of  the  more  rapid  ingestion  of  carbon  may 
be  identical  with  the  cause  of  the  greater  in- 
stability of  the  carbon  suspensions. 

"6.  An  inorganic  analogy  to  this  selective 
phagocytic  action  is  offered. 

"7.  The  application  to  opsonins  and  ag- 
glutinins is  discussed."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

MENTAL 

Experiment  to  Determine  the  Possibili- 
ties OF  Subnormal  Girls  in  Factory  Work. 
Elizabeth  B.  BigeUm.  Ment.  Hyg.,  April,  1921, 
5,  No.  2,  302-S20.  —  Aided  by  the  temporary 
boom  in  business  due  to  the  war,  and  by  the 
consequent  lack  of  su£Bcient  skilled  workers, 
Miss  Bigelow  was  able  to  conduct,  under  the 
auspices  of  Professor  Arnold  Gesell  of  Yale,  a 
very  interesting  experiment  in  determining  and 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  subnormal  factory 
girls.  The  experiment  was  made  in  a  rubber 
factory,  one  of  the  few  remaining  industries 
where  the  finished  product  is  largely  made  by 
hand  and  where  subdivision  of  labor  is  still  in 
its  infancy. 

A  tiny  "branch"  of  the  factory  was  set  up  in 
a  separate  room,  and  there  a  small  group  of 
girls  (never  more  than  fourteen)  worked  every 
day  for  eight  months  under  the  careful  super- 
vision of  persons  experienced  in  the  psychology 
of  the  subnormal.  Besides  her  work  record  and 
notes  from  personal  observation  in  class,  a  com- 
plete case  history  was  made  of  each  girl,  and  she 
received  the  Stanford  Revision  Tests,  and  tests 
with  concrete  material  as  well  as  tests  in  visual 
and  auditory  memory  and  motor  control. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  girls  were  divided  into 
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two  classes,  the  imbecile  and  the  moron,  their 
work  was  appropriately  apportioned,  conclu- 
sions formed  and  recommendations  made.  The 
imbecile  group  could  perform  simple,  monot- 
onous jobs  requiring  no  skill  or  mentality.  This 
class  is  usually  dull  and  inactive  and  is  very 
little  trouble  when  once  trained.  The  morons, 
from  8  to  11  years  old  mentally,  are  capable  of 
doing  work  requiring  a  limited  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, and  sometimes  attain  to  quite  a  degree  of 
manual  skill.  They  are  usually  slow  and  require  ^ 
constant  supervision,  for  they  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  be  as  conscientious  as  the  lower 
group. 

Although  the  number  of  cases  studied  was 
small  and  the  time  short,  the  following  con- 
clusions are  of  interest:  It  was  found  that  the 
girls  could  be  trained  to  take  pains  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  beyond  which  they  could  not  pro- 
gress. Neither  could  they  handle  work  which 
was  at  all  complicated.  Production  was  af- 
fected by  physical  conditions  —  lighting,  seat- 
ing^ etc.,  and  by  change  of  work  (monotonous 
jobs  seemed  to  suit  them  best) .  When  given  the 
proper  training  they  were  reliable  and  their  per- 
sonal loyalty  was  very  great.  They  were  apt  to 
be  careless  and  were  incapable  of  planning  their 
work.  Curiously  enough,  the  pay  envelope  did 
not  seem  to  interest  them  as  much  as  it  does  the 
normal  worker,  but  stimidus  could  be  provided 
by  strict  discipline,  fear  of  losing  their  jobs,  and 
the  influence  of  workers  of  their  own  class. 

Miss  Bigelow  recommends  that  the  training 
of  subnormals  should  be  carried  on  away  from 


other  workers  by  a  supervisor  of  infinite  pa- 
tience and  tact,  and  she  is  at  some  pains  to  ex- 
plain the  best  methods  for  a  supervisor  to  pur- 
sue. She  urges  the  enactment  of  suitable  state 
legislation  with  reference  to  subnormals,  which 
would  permit  them  to  leave  school  and  go  to 
work  prior  to  the  age  limit  at  present  imposed 
in  most  of  our  states.  Closer  co-operation  be- 
tween the  schools  and  the  industries  would  also 
be  desirable  and  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the 
state  to  pay  a  director  for  training  subnormals 
where  the  industries  are  imwilUng  to  assimie  the 
expense. 

A  vivid  description  quotea  from  Carleton 
Parker  will  give  to  the  unbeliever  some  idea  as 
to  the  value -of  the  subnormal  in  industry: 
"  *Look  at  that  Slovak  woman,'  said  the  super- 
intendent. She  stood  bending  slightly  forward, 
her  dull  eyes  staring  straight  down,  her  elbow 
jerking  back  and  forth,  her  hands  jumping  in 
nervous  haste  to  keep  up  with  the  gang.  .  .  . 
*  She  is  one  of  the  best  workers  we  have! '  .  .  . 
We  moved  closer  and  glanced  at  her  face.  Then 
we  saw  a  strange  contrast.  The  hands  were 
swift,  precise,  intelligent.  The  face  was  stolid, 
vague,  vacant.  *  It  took  a  long  time  to  pound 
the  idea  into  her  head,'  continued  the  superin-' 
tendent,  *  but  when  this  grade  of  woman  once 
absorbs  the  idea,  ^he  holds  it.  She  is  too  stupid 
to  vary.  She  seems  to  have  no  other  thought  to 
distract  her.  She  is  as  sure  as  a  machine.  For 
much  of  our  work  this  woman  is  the  kind  we 
want.  Her  mind  is  all  on  the  table.'  "  — 
Stanley  Cobb. 


POISONOUS  HAZARDS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS:  GASES, 
CHEMICALS,  ETC. 


Formation  of  Poisonous  Gases  by  Cer- 
tain Forms  of  Gas-Fired  Water  Heaters. 
E,  P.  Schoch.  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Am. 
Gas  Assn.  Month.,  1921,  vol.  3,  pp.  131-142,  in 
Chem.  Abstr.,  May  10, 1921, 15,  No.  9, 1386.  — 
"It  is  shown  that  gas-fired  water  heaters  in 
which  the  flames  touch  the  water  vessels  may 
produce  enough  poisonous  gas  to  be  harmful 
and  even  fatal.  Hence  such  heaters  should 
never  be  installed  and  operated  without  being 
connected  to  a  flue.  Experiments  were  made  on 
a  type  of  instantaneous  water  heater,  as  is  often 
used  in  bathrooms,  where  the  flame  touches 
extensively  upon  the  metal  smrface  and  is 
cooled  thereby  below  the  ignition  points  of  the 


gases,  thus  allowing  them  to  escape  unbumed. 
The  amount  of  CO  formed  is  somewhat  propor- 
tional to  the  areas  torched  by  the  flames.  The 
rate  of  formation  of  CO  is  increased  also  by  the 
variation  in  the  draft  of  the  heater,  and  by  the 
increase  in  supersaturation  of  the  air  with  mois- 
ture/' 

Hemato-Respiratory  Functions.  Xn» 
Respiration  and  Blood  Alkali  during  Car- 
bon MoNOxm  Asphyxia.  H.  W.  Haggard  and 
Y.  Henderson,  Abstracted  as  follows  from 
Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  July,  1921,  47,  No.  2,  421,  in 
Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Aug.  13, 1921, 77,  No.  7^ 
574.  —  "Carbon  monoxid  asphyxia,  Haggard 
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and  Henderson  state,  induces,  not  acidosis,  but 
alkalosis.  The  lowering  of  blood  alkali  is  due  to 
the  acapnial,  not  the  acidotic,  process.  The 
anoxemia  induces  excessive  breathing  (up  to 
300  per  cent,  or  more),  and  the  decrease  of 
blood  alkali  is  an  attempt  at  compensation. 
The  rate  of  oxygen  consumption  is  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  decreased  until  death  is  imminent,  but 
the  respiratory  quotient  may  be  more  than 
doubled.  After  section  of  the  vagi,  on  the  con- 
trary, anoxemia  due  to  carbon  monoxid  causes 
no  overbreathing,  and  no  distinct  lowering  of 
blood  alkali,  even  up  to  death.  This  fact  ap- 
pears to  be  a  decisive  demonstration  that  oxy- 
gen deficiency  itself  does  not  directly  cause  in 
the  tissue  and  blood  an  increased  production  of 
organic  acids."  —  C.  K*  Drinker. 

T.N.T.  Poisoning  and  the  Fate  of  T.N.T. 
IN  THE  Animal  Body.  Medical  Research  Coun- 
cil, Special  Report  Series  No.  58,  H.M.  Statipn- 
ery  Office,  London,  1921. — This  report  con- 
tains a  paper  by  W.  J.  O'Donovan  approaching 
the  subject  from  the  historical,  technical,  ad- 
ministrative, and  clinical  aspects,  as  well  as 
papers  on  the  pharmacology  of  experimental 
T.N.T.  poisoning,  on  the  metabolism  and  fate 
of  T.N.T.  in  the  animal  body,  and  on  the  path- 
ological changes  produced  by  T.N.T.  in  animals 
exi>erimentally  poisoned  and  in  the  human  vic- 
tims of  factory  poisoning.  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 

Acute  Nitrobenzol  Poisoning:  Studies 
ON  Blood  in  Two  Cases.  R.  F.  Loeb,  A,  V. 
Bocky  and  R.  Fitz.  Abstracted  as  follows  from 
Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  April,  1921,  161,  No.  4, 
539,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Aug.  20, 1921,  77, 
No.  8,  643.  —  "Two  yoimg  men  bought  six 
bottles  of  Jamaica  ginger  from  a  stranger.  Both 
agreed  that  this  ginger  did  not  taste  like  ordi- 
nary ginger  but  was  drinkable,  so  that  they  par- 
took freely  of  it.  On  subsequent  analysis  the 
liquid  was  found  to  contain  a  high  percentage  of 


nitrobenzol.  In  about  three  hours  after  begin- 
ning on  the  first  bottle  one  man  began  to  have 
generalized  headache,  nausea  and  blurring  of 
vision.  He  thought  that  he  fell  on  the  sidewalk 
and  remembered  nothing  further  until  he  woke 
up  in  the  hospital.  The  other  man,  at  about  the 
same  time,  began  to  feel  dizzy  and  nauseated. 
He  did  not  lose  consciousness  but  came  to  the 
hospital  with  his  friend.  At  entry  both  men 
were  of  a  steel  gray-blue  color,  the  unconscious 
man  looking  particularly  dead  while  his  com- 
panion was  of  a  ghastly  color  but  in  reasonably 
good  shape.  There  was  nothing  else  especially 
notable  except  that  neither  man  excreted  any 
urine  for  at  least  hours  after  entry  into  the  hos- 
pital. The  stomachs  of  both  men  were  washed 
out  at  once.  The  sicker  man  was  bled  100  c.c  of 
blood  and  transfused  with  600  c.c.  of  normal 
blood.  In  the  middle  of  transfusion  he  sud- 
denly woke  up  and  appeared  normal.  The 
second  man  was  also  transfused,  with  less  dra- 
matic effect.  Both  men,  however,  felt  perfectly 
well  on  the  following  day  and  made  normal  re- 
coveries except  that  the  more  seriously  poi- 
soned man  developed  a  mild,  uncomplicated 
pneumonia.  The  oxygen  capacity  of  both 
bloods  on  the  first  observation  was  markedly 
reduced,  in  one  case  being  only  6.2  volumes  per 
cent.  The  total  hemoglobin  was  not  reduced. 
The  fact  that  methemoglobin  was  not  detected 
by  spectroscopic  examination  suggests  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  hemoglobin  was  changed 
to  Filehne's  nitrobenzol  hemoglobin.  This  com- 
bination, in  turn,  was  an  easily  destroyed  com- 
pound as  demonstrated  by  the  blood  analysis 
made  twenty-four  hours  later.  By  this  time  the 
appearance  of  both  patients  was  much  more 
nearly  normal  and  the  bloods  showed  no  dim- 
inution in  their  total  hemoglobin,  oxyhemo- 
globin or  oxygen  capacity.  Leukocytosis  de- 
veloped in  one  case.  The  high-colored,  almost 
black,  urine  excreted  by  these  patients  was 
probably  due  to  para-amido-phenol."  —  C.  K. 
Drinker. 


DUST  HAZARDS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS 


Pneumatic  Systems  for  RjEMOval  of  Dust. 
F.  C.  Allen,  Jr.  Safety  Engin.,  May,  1921,  41, 
No.  5^  226-228.  —  Dust  is  noxious,  dangerous, 
valuable,  and  its  removal  is  imperative  for  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  hygienic  reasons.  The  means 
of  removal  are:    (1)  by  brooms;    (2)  washed 


away  with  a  stream  of  water;  (3)  blown  by  a 
blast  of  air  (compressed  air);  and  (4)  drawn 
into  a  duct  or  conduit  by  an  inflowing  air  cur- 
rent of  suction.  The  fourtk  method  is  the  ideal 
and  correct  one.  Its  uses  and  advantages  are 
briefly  described.  —  M.  Dent. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES:  OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT  AND  PREVENTION 


Studies  on  Tuberculous  Infection.  VHI. 
Spontaneous  Pneumokoniosis  in  the  Guinea 
Pig.  Henry  Stuart  Willis.  Am.  Rev.  Tuber., 
May,  1921,  5,  No.  3, 189-215.  —  The  following 
summary  is  given:  "1.  There  are  anatomic 
differences  between  the  lungs  of  old  and  those 
of  young  guinea  pigs.  These  differences  concern 
themselves  chiefly  with  a  larger  amount  of 
lymphoid  tissue  in  the  older  animals.  The  in- 
crease in  the  anaount  of  this  tissue  apparently 
parallels  the  increase  in  age  and  in  dust  content. 

"2.  Spontaneous  pneumokoniosis  occurs  in 
guinea  pigs  that  have  lived  a  cage  life  for  a  year 
or  longer. 


"3.  The  pigment  is  laid  down  under  the 
pleura  in  spots  and  lines  which  mark  off  the 
secondary  lobules.  It  is  also  found  in  the  walls 
of  bronchi  and  blood  vessels,  in  lymph  nodes 
and  lymph  masses  throughout  the  lung.  In  the 
tracheobronchial  nodes  it  is  present  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  Practically  all  of  the  dust 
is  intracellular. 

"4.  Lymphatics  transport  the  dust  cells  but 
these  vessels  on  section  usually  appear  empty. 
.  "5.  A  very  slight  fibrosis  occiu-s  in  the  tra- 
cheobronchial nodes,  the  pleiu*a  and  the  walls  of 
alveoli  that  are  in  the  regions  of  the  dust  de- 
posits." —  C.  K.  Drinker. 


OCCUPATIONAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  SPECLAL  SENSES 


How  TO  Treat  Skin  Affections  of  Em- 
ployees. Walter  C  Allen,  Indust.  Manage- 
ment, March  1,  1921,  61,  No.  5,  180-181.  — 
"Funmculosis  from  contaminated  oils  and 
cutting  mixtures  is  widespread  in  the  industrial 
I'  world.  .  .  .  and  workers  whose  hands  and 
arms  tend  to  chap  are  more  liable  to  these  in- 
fections than  others."  To  combat  cases  of 
furunculosis  the  author  suggests  the  following 
steps: 

1.  Fractional  centrifugation,  sedimentation 
and  sterilization  of  all  used  lubrication  and 
cutting  oils  intended  for  re-use. 

2.  Educating  the  employees  in  order  to  pre- 
vent spitting  into  the  oils,  and  to  reduce  iirfec- 
tion  through  cleanliness. 

3.  Provide  spittoons,  individual  towels,  and 
waste  and  wipe  rags. 

4.  Grood  washroom  facilities. 

5.  An  emollient  skin  protective  to  be  ap- 
plied before  going  to  work. 

6.  A  laimdry  service  to  provide  clean  jackets. 

7.  Dispensary  service.  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 

The  Prevention  of  Skin  Troubles  from 
Cutting  Oils  and  Emulsions.  Nat.  Safety 
Council,  Safe  Practices  No.  44,  1921,  pp.  8.  — 
Cutting  oils  and  emulsions  are  used  in  the 
process  of  cutting  metal,  and  are  usually  a  mix- 
ture of  oils.  Lard  oil,  formerly  the  standard, 
is  now  seldom  used  in  a  pure  state,  but  is 
generally  mixed  with  mineral  oils  or  replaced  by 
other  oils.  From  the  use  of  these  oils  a  trouble- 


some skin  affection,  taking  the  form  of  black- 
heads, pimples,  or  boils,  is  sometimes  induced, 
although  some  men  may  work  for  years  and 
have  no  serious  effects.  Men  with  abundant 
hair  on  the  arms  and  those  with  dry  skin  are 
more  liable  to  the  affection. 

Recent  investigations  made  by  E.  F.  Hough- 
ton and  Company  show  that  mineral  oils 
treated  with  sulphuric  ac;id  have  certain  ingre- 
dients (principally  the  organically  combined 
hydro-carbon  sulphonates)  which  lodge  in  the 
pores  and  hair  pockets  and  irritate  the  lining 
cells,  but  that  these  may  not  be  the  only  chem- 
ical irritants  in  a  mineral  oil.  The  oils  of  the 
paraflSn  series  possess  irritating  properties,  and 
animal  and  vegetable  oils  that  have  a  high  i>er- 
centage  of  free  fatty  acids  are  also  irritating 
to  the  skin.  The  cutting  oils  and  pastes  are 
usually  free  from  germs  when  they  come  from 
the  manufacturer,  but  are  likely  to  become  con- 
taminated in  use,  although  more  often  the 
germs  concerned  in  the  skin  affection  are,  prob- 
ably, on  the  skin.  Another  factor  in  causing  the 
trouble  is  the  scratching  of  the  skin  by  metal 
chips  and  particles,  and  especially  by  the  habit 
among  mechanics  of  using  waste  to  rub  the 
hands  and  arms. 

There  are  three  rules  for  prevention:  (1)  Use 
a  cutting  medium  with  a  mineral  oil  content 
free  from  irritants.  (2)  Keep  the  cutting  fluid 
clean  by  filtration  and  sterilization.  (3)  En- 
courage personal  cleanliness  and  hygiene.  Oils 
of  vegetable  or  animal  origin  used  with  mineral 
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oil  should  be  selected  with  care,  and  those  con- 
taining irritating  properties  should  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible.  Mineral  oils  can  now  be  ob- 
tained free,  or  nearly  free,  from  chemical  irri- 
tants. Cutting  oils  that  are  used  more  than 
once  should  be  filtered  and  sterilized.  Filtration 
is  done  by  running  the  oil  into  a  filter  cabinet, 
and  the  best  method  of  sterilizing  is  to  heat  to  a 
temperature  of  140°  or  180°F.  for  a  period  of 
from  twenty-five  minutes  to  one  hour.  Grermi- 
cides  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  keep  the  fluid  in 
safe  condition. 

Personal  cleanliness  is  very  important,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  a  clean  unbroken  skin  never 
becomes  infected.  Proper  washing  facilities, 
with  plenty  of  hot  water,  soap  (preferably 
liquid  or  powdered  soap),  brushes  and  towels, 
should  be  provided.  Hard,  stiff  brushes  are  to 
be  avoided.  Oil  shoiJd  not  be  wiped  off  the 
arms  but  bathed  away  in  flowing  water.  To 
prevent  chapping  lanolin,  vaseline,  or  similar 
ointment  should  be  used.  Gloves  and  oil  cloth 
armlets  are  helpful  in  keeping  out  the  oil  and 
fine  metal  particles.  Cuts  and  abrasions 
should  be  attended  to,  and  susceptible  men 
should  be  transferred  to  other  work. 

Mild  affect;fons  may  be  cured  by  frequent 
washing  with  soap  and  hot  water,  and  dusting 
the  arms  with  a  powder  of  equal  parts  of  zinc 
oxide  and  starch  is  good.  Dusting  the  arms 
with  the  powder  before  going  to  work  is  some- 
times practiced  as  a  preventive  measure. 

Diagrams  of  filtering  and  sterilizing  appa- 
ratus are  shown,  and  plates  illustrating  forms  of 
the  affection.  There  is  a  description  of  methods 
of  properly  installing  circulating  systems  for  oil, 
and  the  rules  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  for  preventing  the  skin  affec- 
tions discussed  in  the  article  are  given.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 

Pyrethrum  Dermatitis.  A  Record  of  the 
Occurrence  of  Occupational  Dermatoses 
AMONG  Workers  in  the  Pyrethrum  Indus- 
try. Carey  P,  McCordy  C.  H,  KilkeTy  and 
Dorothy  K.  Minster.  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn., 
Aug.  6,  1921,  77,  No.  6,  448-449.  — The  au- 
thors summarize  as  follows:  "An  occupational 
dermatitis  has  been  found  to  occur  among  the 
workers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pyre- 
thrum insect  powder.  Chemical  analyses  of 
pyrethrum  have  established  various  constit- 
uents having  irritant  properties.  The  lesions 
noted  are,  essentially,  various  forms  of  derma- 
titis venenata.   They  are  of  mild  severity  and 


quickly  disappear  under  ordinary  treatment. 
Re-exposure  frequently  leads  to  the  re-occur- 
rence of  the  disease.  This  dermatitis  may  be 
prevented  by  the  introduction  of  trade  proc- 
esses that  eliminate  the  necessity  of  exposure 
of  workers  to  pyrethrum  dust  and  powder."  — 
C.  K.  Drinker. 

A  Case  of  Dermatitis  Due  to  Asparagus. 
C,  Brenning,  Abstracted  as  follows  from 
Dermat.  Wchnschr.,  Oct.,  1920,  Vol.  71,  851,  in 
Arch.  Dermat.  and  Syph.,  May,  1921,  3,  No. 
5,  667.  —  "The  author  reports  the  case  of  a 
patient  who  suddenly  became  sensitized  to 
asparagus  after  having  worked  with  it  for  eight 
years.  A  dermatitis  was  produced  on  the  arms 
which  after  healing  was  experimentally  repro- 
duced by  application  of  asparagus."  —  M. 
Dent. 

What  Constitutes  Industrial  Blind- 
ness? Edward  Stieren,  Nation's  Health,  June 
15,  1921,  3,  No.  6,  369-370.  —The  erroneous 
idea  prevails  that  the  fractions  used  by  ophthal- 
mologists everywhere  represent  loss  of  vision. 
Visual  acuity  of  20/30,  for  example,  does  not 
represent  a  loss  of  one-third  of  vision,  but  a  loss 
of  5  per  cent.  An  acuity  of  20/40  means  10  per 
cent,  loss  of  vision,  and  so  on  until  we  reach 
20/220  when  we  have  industrial  blindness. 
That  is,  an  eye  incapable  of  reading  the  220 
foot  line  at  20  feet  is  blind  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
not  fit  to  do  any  kind  of  work.  The  most  equi- 
table adjustment  of  compensation  would  seem 
to  be  to  use  the  percentage  basis  thus  indicated 
and  make  payments  definitely  proportional  to 
the  actual  degree  of  loss  of  vision.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 

Superficial  Injuries  to  the  Eye  in  In- 
dustry. Ernest  F.  Hoyer.  Am.  Jour.  Nursing, 
May,  1921,  21,  No.  8,  530-532.  —  Statistics  of 
the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries  in 
Massachusetts  show  that"  more  than  6,000 
cases  of  injiu-ies  to  the  eyes  have  been  reported 
during  one  year.  An  important  rule  for  nurses 
is  that  "all  injuries  to  the  eye  are  serious."  The 
distinction  between  major  and  minor  injuries  is 
not  applied  to  the  eye,  and  if  an  injured  eye  is 
treated  by  an  unskilled  person,  disastrous  re- 
sults may  follow. 

Four  kinds  of  superficial  affections  of  the  eye 
are  mentioned  and  simple  treatment  explained. 
These  are:  foreign  body  in  the  eye;  conjunctivi- 
tis; burns  and  scalds  of  the  eye;  electric  ophthal- 
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mia.  The  treatment  for  foreign  body  in  the 
eye  is:  cleanse  with  boric  acid  solution,  one  or 
two  drops  of  cocaine  solution,  evert  the  upper 
lid,  remove  the  foreign  body  with  a  small  piece 
of  cotton  woimd  on  a  wooden  applicator.  Ap- 
ply a  drop  or  two  of  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
argyrol.  Particles  lying  loose  in  the  conjunc,- 
tiva  or  on  the  cornea  are  easily  removed  with  a 
sterilized  platinum  wire  loop  fixed  to  a  handle. 
Conjimctivitis  is  treated  with  a  25  per  cent, 
solution  of  argyrol,  followed  by  irrigation  with 
boric  acid  solution.  The  treatment  is  given 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  Care  shoidd  be  taken 
to  instruct  patients  so  that  they  will  not  infect 
others.  Burns  require  boric  solution,  and  a 
drop  of  2  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  in  castor 
oil  or  Nujol.  Then  as  later  treatment  2  per 
cent,  picric  acid  ointment,  preceded  by  a  drop 
of  cocaine  two  or  three  times  a  day,  should  be 
used.  Electric  ophthalmia  is  very  common 
where  electric  welding  is  done.  There  is  severe 
pain  in  the  eyes,  swelling  of  lids,  and  burning 
sensation.  The  treatment  consists  of  saline 
solution  and  relief  with  cocaine  solution.  After- 
Wards  colored  glasses  should  be  worn. 

"All  kinds  of  safety  eye  protectors  are  in  use, 
but  the  perfect  protector  —  one  that  does  not 
cut  off  too  much  light,  is  strong,  and  does  not 
rust,  doe^  not  press  the  face  and  heat  the  eye  — 
has  up  to  the  present  time  not  been  invented." 
Men  will  often  prefer  to  take  risks  rather  than 
wear  something  imcomfortable,  and  even  after 
an  accident  will  accept  the  risk  again.  An  edu- 
cational campaign  would  help  to  produce  better 


co-ordination  between  safety  committee  and 
workingman  and  better  understanding  between 
employer  and  employee.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

The  Economic  Aspect  in  Eye  Injuries: 
A  Plea  for  Early  Treatment.  T,  Lister 
Uewellyn.  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Jan.  22,  1921,  1, 
No.  3134, 118-120.  —  This  paper  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  total  accident  claims  on  North 
Staffordshire  coal  and  iron  owners  for  the  past 
two  years.  The  author  takes  as  proof  for  his 
argument  163  eye -cases,  in  which  incapacity 
lasted  four  weeks  or  more  and  compensation 
claims  were  made.  If  these  men  had  had  the 
foreign  bodies  removed  immediately  after  the 
injury  much  needless  waste  would  have  been 
avoided. 

The  author  summarizes  as  follows :  "What  is 
the  position  of  the  workman  and  employer  at 
the  end  of  the  period  under  review? 

**  Workmen,  —  Forty-four  men  have  lost  the 
use  of  one  eye  and  nineteen  have  developed 
nystagmus. 

"Settled  for  lump  sum 19 

"Workmg  full  time 98 

"On  half  difference 11 

"Playing.; 35 

"Time  lost  at  five  turns  a  week  17,250  shifts. 
*^  Employer. 

"  Loss  of  output  corresponding  to  time  lost  by 
workmen. 

*' Expenditure  in  compensation,  £8,286. 
"Liability  of  sixty-eight  imsettled  cases."  — 
M.  Dent. 


OCCURRENCE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS 


Accident-Preventing  Education.  H.  H. 
Herdman.  Survey,  May  28,  1921,  46,  No.  9, 
274r-275.  —  During  the  Jiineteen  months  when 
the  country  was  at  war  50,150  American  sol- 
diers were  killed  and  200,000  wounded;  and 
during  the  same  period  126,000  Americans  were 
killed  pursuing  the  arts  of  peace,  and  2,000,000 
were  wounded.  In  the  city  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
there  were,  in  1920, 10,038  traffic  accidents  and 
in  the  logging  industry  for  a  two-year  period 
ending  in  June,  1920  there  were  4,245  lost-time 
accidents. 

The  Oregon  and  Columbia  Basin  Division  of 
the  National  Safety  Council  is  co-operating 
with  the  state  school  department  in  a  plan  for 
accident-preventing  education  to  be  conducted 
as  a  part  of  the  state  curriculum,  the  intention 


being  to  co-ordinate,  the  work  with  the  subject 
of  civics,  which  extends  from  the  primary  grade 
through  the  eighth  grade.  A  course  has  been 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  five  teachers,  which 
will  emphasize  the  positive  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject. —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Industrial  Safety  Organization.  Nat- 
Safety  Coimcil,  Safe  Practices  No.  42,  March 
7,  1921,  pp.  16.  —  The  first  five  pages  of  thi» 
pamphlet  contain  the  essentials  of  successful 
accident  prevention;  the  remainder  details  sug-^ 
gestions  for  the  safety  engineer,  the  various 
safety  committees,  and  the  foremen. — M.  Dent. 

Safety  Problems  of  Today.  An  Interview 
with  W.  E.  Worth.   Nat.  Safety  News,  June> 
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19«1,  3,  No.  16,  3-4.  r—  The  two  big  problems 
of  the  safety  man  today  are:  (1)  convincing  the 
management  that  safety  work  should  be  con- 
tinued without  iaterruption;  and  (2)  maintain- 
ing and  improving  the  safety  morale  of  em- 
ployees. ' 

The  cry  today  in  business  is  economy.  Op- 
erating departments  have  been  cut  and  inves- 
tigations made  into  the  running  of  the  plant 
with  an  eye  to  economy.  If  the  safety  depart- 
ment has  been  improfitable  and  badly  organized, 
it,  too,  should  be  cut.  But  the  careful,  intelli- 
gent manager  should  remember  that  an  acci- 
dent now  is  a  more  expensive  proposition  than 
the  same  accident  when  his  plant  was  running 
full  blast.  And  at  present,  when  men  do  several 
kinds  of  work  besides  their  regular  job,  the  pos- 
sibility of  accidents  is  far  greater. 

The  present  slack  period  gives  opportunities 
to  make  physical  improvements  for  accident 
prevention  and  to  re-establish  the  personal 
touch  with  the  men  which  has  disappeared  in 
recent  years.  The  safety  man  must  keep  the 
employee  from  worrying  about  losing  his  job, 
for  a  man  who  is  worried  and  absent-mind^  is 
prone  to  accidents. 

"The  industrial  manager  who  discontinues  or 
suspenda  his  safety  work  must  realize  that  his 
failure  to  *  carry  on  '  is  not  only  poor  business, 
so  far  as  his  own  property  is  concerned,  but  a 
detriment  to  the  movement  as  a  whole  and  to 
the  thousands  of  other  employers  who  have 
faith  in  it."  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 


Safety  in  Relation  to  Electrical  Ap- 
pliances. Dana  Pierce.  Safety  Engin.,  May, 
1921,  41,  No.  5,  206-212.  —  Electricity  may 
cause  accidents  in  two  ways  —  by  shock  and  by 
bums;  to  these  may  be  added  the  hazards  of  a 
mechanical  nature.  For  protection  against 
shock  current-carrying  parts  should  be  insu- 
lated, appliances  should  be  grounded,  as  should 
also  the  enclosure  frames  and  non-current 
carrying  metal  parts  of  equipment.  Some  rules 
are  given  for  this  sort  of  protection. 

Enclosing  apparatus  in  tight  cases,  isolating 
it,  providing  goggles  and  protective  clothing  are 
advised  for  protection  against  bums.  The 
hazards  of  a  mechanical  nature  are:  explosions 
of  fuses,  gas  or  dust  explosion,  moving  parts  of  a 
controller,  phase  reversal,  unexpected  starting, 
over-speed,  lack  of  emergency  stop  at  point  of 
operation,  over-travel,  failure  of  power,  and 
over-loaded  current. 


Electricity  can  be  made  safe.  New  inventions 
should  be  followed  and  applied  in  safeguarding. 
—  R.  M.  Thomson. 


Dehydration  Equipment  as  Safety  Field. 
Safety  Engin.,  June,  1921,  41,  No.  6,  283-284. 
—  "To  secure  the  safe  and  proper  construction 
of  dehydrating  plants,  the  following  advice  is 
given:  *  The  dehydrator  proper  should  be  built 
of  incombustible  material  —  either  brick,  con- 
crete or  interlocking  tile.  The  shed  or  structure 
built  over  the  dehydrator  may  be  of  frame,  but 
it  should  be  open,  substantially  built,  and  prop- 
erly insulated  from  the  dehydrator. 

**  'All  air  carriers  from  the  furnace,  if  this  sys- 
tem is  used,  should  be  of  incombustible  ma- 
terial. The  heating  apparatus  should  be  also  of 
such  material  that  it  will  easily  transmit  the 
heat  to  the  surroimding  air,  and  yet  will  per- 
manently separate  the  open  flame  from  the  air 
used  in  Uie  dehydrator.  This  mle  is  of  primary 
importance.  Where  oil  is  the  fuel,  sumps  in 
front  of  the  furnaces  should  be  avoided  if  grav- 
ity fuel  feed'  is  used. 

"'All  electric  wiring  should  be  in  conduit. 
Fans,  when  of.  the  blower  type,  should  J)e  pro- 
tected by  a  wire  mesh  screen  that  will  prevent 
entrance  of  sparks  into  the  air  chamber. 

"'Precautions  should  be  taken  to  have  a 
simple  and  easily  manipulated  heat  control  de- 
vice which  shall  be  at  all  times  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  employee  whose  duty  it  is  to 
control  th^  air  drafts.  This,  of  course,  is  as  es- 
sential to  the  proper  preparation  of  the  product 
as  it  is  for  fire  prevention.'  "  —  M.  Dent. 

Dangers  from  Pulverized  Coal.  Ab- 
stracted from  U.  S.  Bur.  Mines,  Rep.  Investiga- 
tions, 1921,  m  Factory,  July,  1921,  27,  No.  1, 
76,  78.  —  "Since  the  introduction  of  pulverized 
coal  as  a  substitute  fuel  for  natural  gas  in  the 
various  types  of  heating  furnaces  used  in  steel 
mills,  a  number  of  fires  and  explosions  have 
occurred,  resulting  in  loss  of  life  and  property.*' 
It  is  recommended  that  storage  bins  for  pulver- 
ized coal  should  not  be  placed  in  any  position 
where  they  may  become  heated;  that  pulver- 
ized coal  should  not  be  delivered  to  bins  at  a 
high  temperature;  and  that,  if  a  plant  has  been 
shut  down  for  a  few  days,  coal  should  not  be 
delivered  fom  the  storage  bins  to  the  place  of 
consumption  imtil  an  examination  is  made  to 
find  out  whether  the  coal  has  become  heated  to 
such  a  point  that  it  will  ignite  when  brought  in 
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contact  with  a  current  or  blast  of  air.  —  M.  C. 
Shorley. 

Tests  of  Miners'  Flame  Safety  Lamps  in 
Gaseous,  Coal-Dust-Laden  Atmospheres. 
i.  C.  Ilsley  and  A.  B.  Hooker.  Abstracted  as 
follows  from  U.  S.  Bur.  Mines,  Rep.  Investiga- 
tions, No.  3199, 1920,  in  Chem.  Abstr.,  May  20, 
1921, 15,  No.  10, 1424.  —  "Coal  dust  powdered 
•to  200-mesh  was  added  to  the  methane-laden 


atmosphere  of  the  special  gallery  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh Station  and  its  effect  on  various  types  of 
Safety  lamps  noted.  Thirteen  failures  from  a 
total  of  50  tests  with  unbonneted  lamps  oc- 
curred, 2  of  which  were  caused  by  the  presence 
of  coal  dust.  The  authors  conclude  that  un- 
bonneted lamps  are  less  safe  in  atmospheres 
containing  the  dust,  and  future  tests  of  flame 
lamps  are  to  include  a  certain  proportion  made 
in  dusty  atmospheres." 


INDUSTRIAL  SURGERY 


Focal  Infections  as  Affecting  Trivial 
Injuries.  C.  D.  Sdby,  Mod.  Med.,  April, 
1921,  3,  No.  4,  22^230.  —Trivial  mjuries  are 
likely  to  be  affected  by  focal  infections,  and  the 
relation  of  infection  to  these  slight  injuries  pre- 
sents problems  in  connection  with  compensa- 
tion that  need  to  be  consider^.  We  should 
know  what  kinds  of  trivial  injiu-ies  are  most 
likely  to  he  followed  by  infection  of  focal  origin, 
and  when  injuries  of  this  type  occur,  foci  of  in- 
fection should  be  looked  for  and  eradicated. 
Questions  of  the  validity  of  claims  for  compen- 
sation for  disabilities  due  to  metastatic  infec- 
tion, said  to  be  caused  by  injuries  in  them- 
selves not  disabling,  are  often  puzzling;  but  if 
the  injury  is  proved,  the  pathology  of  the  af- 
fected part  definite,  and  the  existence  of  the 
focus  of  infection  established,  the  validity  of  the 
claim  has  presumption  in  its  favor.  • 

The  most  common  kinds  of  slight  injury  in 
which  metastatic  infections  are  to  be  expected 
are:  (1)  simple  fracture  of  a  terminal  phalanx; 
(2)  contusion  of  the  end  of  a  digit;  (3)  sprain, 
particularly  of  the  knee,  wrist,  ankle,  elbow, 
shoulder  and  hip  joints;  (4)  strain,  especially  of 
the  back,  deltoid  and  gluteus  muscles.  All 
joint  injuries  and  all  contusions  of  the  muscles 
except  very  trivial  ones,  therefore,  require  pre- 
cautions. The  mouth  should  be  examined  for 
bad  teeth,  the  tonsils  inspected,  the  sinuses  ex- 
amined, and  the  history  should  be  taken  for 
evidence  of  focal  infection,  including  chronic 
intestinal  intoxication  and  genito-urinal  infec- 
tion, for  which  laboratory  tests  should  be  made, 
if  necessary.  If  foci  are  discovered,  they  should 
be  removed,  if  possible.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Studies  in  Wound  Infection.  S.  R.  Doug- 
las, A.  Fleming,  and  L.  Colebrook.  Med.  Re- 
search Council,  Special  Report  Series  No.  57, 
H.  M.  Stationery  OflSce,  London,  1920,  pp.  59. 


—  This  pamphlet  is  divided  into  thee  parts: 
first,  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  cases 
treated,  methods  of  treatment  employed,  and 
some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at;  second,  a 
detailed  account  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  bacteria  isolated  from  the  wounds;  and 
third,  experimental  work  bearing  upon  the  ac- 
tion of  certain  antiseptics  in  infected  wounds. 
The  authors  sununarize  the  results  of  their  ex- 
perimental work  as  follows: 

"1.  Two  simple  cup-shaped  woimds  have 
served  us  as  test  tubes  by  means  of  which  the 
action  of  certain  antiseptics  and  of  hypertonic 
salt  solution  —  as  well  as  the  reactions  of  the 
tissues  to  these  substances  —  could  be  studied 
in  vivo. 

"2.  The  application  of  eusol,  Dakin's  solu- 
tion, and  solutions  of  chloramine  T  to  these 
wounds,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  anti- 
septic the  best  possible  chance  of  exercising  its 
bactericidal  effect,  caused  no  appreciable  reduc- 
tion in  the  bacterial  flora  of  the  wounds.  Owing 
to  technical  diflSculties,  the  analogous  experi- 
ment with  flavine  did  not  give  a  clear  result, 
but  it  can  be  said  that  nothing  like  a  complete 
bactericidal  effect  was  obtained. 

"3.  The  effective  strength  of  eusol  and 
Dakin's  solution  is  very  rapidly  dissipated  by 
contact  with  the*tissues  when  applied  even  to  a 
perfectly  clean  wound.  Within  ten  minutes 
their  hypochlorite  concentration  is  reduced  by 
at  least  80  per  cent,  and  their  bactericidal  value 
has  become  practically  nil.  Very  much  the 
same  applies  to  chloramine  T.  (It  is  probable 
that  a  still  greater  loss  of  strength  would  have 
been  recorded  if  these  antiseptics  had  been  ap- 
plied to  wounds  in  which  there  was  a  large 
accumulation  of  leucocytes,  a  condition  which 
frequently  obtains  in  surgiqal  practice  and, 
especially,  when  Carrel's  system  of  intermit- 
tent irrigation  is  employed.) 
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"In  the  case  of  flavine  a  similar  but  slower  re- 
duction in  strength  occurs  as  the  dye  becomes 
combined  with  the  tissues  of  the  wounds;  and  in 
this  case  —  as  with  all  other  dyes  tested  —  a 
further  serious  loss  of  eflPective  strength  occurs 
through  fixation  of  the  dye  by  the  cotton  and 
other  fabrics  which  are  habitually  employed  for 
dressing  wounds. 

"4.  In  view  of.  these  serious  drains  upon  the 
effective  strength  of  antiseptics  in  a  woimd,  the 
question  naturally  arose  —  Is  there  a  su£Bcient 
amoimt  of  the  antiseptic  agent  left  in  the  wound 
to  exercise  a  bactericidal  effect?  This  problem 
was  investigated  by  determining  the  effect  of 
various  strengths  of  antiseptic  solutions  upon 
bacteria  suspended  in  serum.  In  the  case  of 
eusol  and  Dakin's  solution  it  was  found  that 
a  hypochlorite  concentration,  comparable  to 
that  which  remains  in  a  wound  5  minutes  after 
its  application,  was  not  only  incapable  of  re- 
straining the  growth  of  microbes  in  serum  but 
actually  stimulated  the  growth  of  certain  types 
to  a  very  marked  degree.  In  the  case  of  flavine, 
concentrations  of  1  in  4,000  to  1  in  16,000  were 
found  to  be  necessary  to  inhibit  the  growth  of 
Staphylococcus,  according  to  the  number  of 
cocci  employed  for  the  test  —  and  it  appears 
unlikely  that  such  concentrations  as  this  remain 
active  in  the  wound  for  any  length  of  time 
after  the  application  of  a  1  in  1,000  solution. 

"The  stimulation  of  microbic  growth  in 
serum  was  not  confined  to  the  hypochlorite 
solutions,  being  demonstrated  also  with  car- 
bolic acid,  iodine,  chloramine  T,  and  malachite 
green  solutions.  It  did  not  occur  equally  with 
all  bacteria. 

"5.  In  Section  9  it  is  shown  that  all  the 
antiseptics  in  use  have  a  destructive  action  on 
the  leucocytes,  and  this  destructive  action  oc- 
curs in  a  lower  concentration  than  is  necessary 
for  a  lethal  action  on  the  bacteria.  Wright, 
Fleming,  and  Colebrook  have  demonstrated  the 
very  striking  bactericidal  efficiency  of  leuco- 
cytes when  provided  with  the  requisite  condi- 
tions for  their  fimctioning.  In  the  cavity  of  a 
wound  to  which  an  antiseptic  has  been  applied 
such  leucocytic  destruction  of  microbes  will  be 
put  out  of  action  for  a  time  varying  with  the 
rate  of  dissipation  of  the  antiseptic,  and  in  this 
way  it  may  again  happen  that  the  balance  of 
advantage,  following  the  employment  of  such 
an  agent,  will  be  with  the  bacteria  rather  than 
the  patient. 

"6.  It  has  been  suggested  that  certain  anti- 
septics, although  incapable  of  exerting  a  di- 


rectly bactericidal  effect  in  the  wound,  may  yet 
contribute  something  indirectly  to  the  anti- 
bacterial processes  by  provoking  a  physiological 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  tissues.  It  has  also 
been  stated  as  a  fact  of  clinical  observation  that 
the  separation  of  sloughs  in  infected  woimds  is 
hastened  by  the  use  of  Dakin's  solution.  In 
this  connection  our  experiments  showed  that 
the  application  of  hypochlorite  solutions  re- 
sulted in  an  increased  exudation  of  lymph 
which  sometimes  lasted  over  a  period  of  several 
hours  —  and  also  that  this  lymph  differed  from 
that  normally  passing  into  the  wound  in  that  its 
antitryptic  power  was  much  reduced.  This 
latter  result  may  help  to  explain  how  the  anti- 
septic has  promoted  {sic)  the  separation  of 
sloughs.  In  oiu*  experiments  —  which  were 
done  with  clean  wounds  —  its  application  led 
merely  to  a  diminution  of  the  antitryptic 
power  of  the  exuded  lymph  (presumably  by  dis- 
integration of  leucocytes),  but  in  a  foul  wound 
full  of  dead  leucocytes,  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  process  would  make  the  discharges  ac- 
tively tryptic,  or  increase  the  amount  of  tryptic 
ferment  already  liberated  in  the  woimd,  and 
thus  lead  to  the  digestion  of  sloughs. 

"In  a  woimd  already  free  from  sloughs,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that  no  useful 
piupose  can  be  served  by  the  increased  flow  of 
lymph  of  reduced  antitryptic  power  obtained 
by  this  means.  Wright  has  shown  that  what  is 
required  in  such  a  wound  is  not  so  much  a  flow 
of  lymph  as  an  abundant  emigration  of  leuco- 
cytes and  the  maintenance  of  optimum  con- 
(Utions  for  their  functioning.  The  use  of  anti- 
septic solutions  is  directly  opposed  to  these  aims. 

"7.  The  effects  of  introducing  hypertonic 
salt  solution  into  a  wound  were  studied  and 
foimd  to  be  as  follows: 

"(a)  An  immediate  and  marked  increase  in 
the  exudation  occurring  into  the  wound  cavity, 
this  increase  being  greater  than  that  obtained 
by  the  irritant  action  of  any  antiseptic  solution. 

"(6)  The  exudate  so  obtained  did  not  con- 
sist merely  of  watery  fluid,  as  had  been  some- 
times alleged,  but  was  rich  in  albuminous  sub- 
stances. 

"(c)  The  emigration  of  leucocytes  into  the 
woimd  was  suspended  for  a  time  but  gradually 
returned  to  normal  as  the  sodium  chloride  con- 
centration of  the  fluid  fell  away.  An  abundant 
emigration  of  leucocytes  took  place  when  the 
wound  contained  physiological  salt  solution. 

"These  findings  agree  in  every  particular 
with  the  results  of  experiments  in  vitro  pub- 
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lished  by  Wright  in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
He  also  demonstrated  very  clearly  that  the  dis- 
integrative action  of  5  per  cent,  salt  solution 
upon  the  leucocytes  of  pus  led  to  a  liberation  of 
tryptic  ferment,  and  upon  this  basis  advocated 
the  frequent  application  of  the  solution  in  the 
treatment  of  slough-covered  woimds. 

"Wright's  work,  together  with  the  series  of 
experiments  here  described,  enables  us  to  piece 
together  the  cycle  of  events  occurring  after  the 
instillation  of  5  per  cent,  salt  solution  into  a 
woimd,  somewhat  as  follows: 

"First  20  minutes.  Rapid  exudation  of 
lymph;  liberation  of  tryptic  ferment  by  disin- 
tegration of  leucocytes  present  on  the  surface  of 
the  wound,  in  sloughs,  and  free  in  the  pus  (this 
ferment,  however,  will  not  be  able  to  exert  its 
full  digestive  eflPect  until  the  salt  concentration 
has  fallen  considerably);  emigration  of  fresh 
leucocytes  almost  entirely  suppressed;  con- 
centration of  the  salt  solution  falling  roughly  to 
one-half  its  original  content. 

"  Second  20  minutes.  Less  rapid  exudation  of 
lymph,  but  the  antitryptic  power  has  been  abol- 
ished owing  to  the  disintegration  of  leucocytes 
by  the  salt  solution,  which  has  now  diffused  into 
the  walls  of  the  wound;  digestion  of  sloughs  by 
the  tryptic  ferment  in  the  cavity  of  the  wound 
becoming  very  active;  emigration  of  leucocytes 
recommencing;  concentration  of  salt  solution 
falling  further  —  to  1.5  or  2  per  cent. 

"Third  20  minutes.  Exudation  again  less 
abundant  but  still  more  than  normal  owing  to 
the  high  sodiiun  chloride  content  of  the  tissues; 
lymph  distinctly  tryptic;  digestion  of  sloughs 
proceeding  at  maximal  rate;  emigration  of  leu- 
cocytes becoming  more  abundant;  concentra- 
tion of  salt  solution  nearing  the  isotonic  level. 

"Second  hour.  Little  change  in  rate  of  exu- 
dation—  the  lymph  less  tryptic  or  becoming 
slightly  antitryptic;  digestion  of  sloughs  con- 
tinuing but  not  quite  so  actively  as  before;  emi- 
gration of  leucocytes  at  normal  rate  and  some 
of  them  undergoing  natural  disintegration,  so 
reinforcing  slightly  the  tryptic  ferment.  As  the 
wound  becomes  progressively  cleaner  the  se- 
rous exudate  will  tend  to  have  a  greater  anti- 
tryptic value  and  will,  therefore,  be  enabled  to 
exert  its  antibacterial  properties  upon  any 
sero-saprophytic  bacteria  that  may  be  present." 
—  M.  C.Shorley. 


The  '  Treatment  of  Acid  and  Alkali 
Burns.  A.K.Smith,  Mod.  Med.,  April,  1921, 
3,  No.  4,  232-233.  —  Strong  caustics,  when  14)- 
plied  to  the  skin,  immediately  unite  with  it, 
killing  the  tissues  to  a  depth  proportionate  to 
the  strength  and  quantity  of  the  caustic,  and 
the  wounds  they  cause  are  conveniently  classi- 
fied in  the  same  manner  as  true  bums.  First  aid 
must  be  immediate,  and  probably  the  most 
valuable  treatment  is  the  shower  bath,  which 
should  be  used  before  lany  attempt  is  made  to 
remove  clothing,  in  an  effort  to  put  a  large  vol- 
ume of  water  between  the  caustic  soaked  cloth- 
ing and  the  skin.  Then  a  saturated  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  is  to  be  used  in  the  case  of 
an  acid  burn,  and  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
acetic  acid  when  the  injury  is  caused  by  an 
alkali. 

Directions  are  given  for  the  treatment  of  in- 
juries of  each  degree,  for  shock,  and  for  injuries 
to  the  eye  by  caustics.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Musculature  of  Foot  and  its  Treat- 
ment BY  Electricity.  G.  Jf .  Letnck.  Ab- 
stracted as  follows  from  Jour.  Orthop.  Surg., 
July,  1921,  3,  No.  7,  317,  m  Jour.  Am.  Med. 
Assn.,  Aug.  13,  1921,  77,  No.  7,  575.  — 
"Little  describes  a  method  of  electrical  treat- 
ment of  the  foot  which  is  recommended  as  a 
preliminary  to  voluntary  exercise,  as  insepa- 
rable from  the  satisfactory  treatment  of  flat 
foot.  Often  it  is  extremely  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  redevelop  the  small  muscles  by  volun- 
tary exercise  alone.  This  applies  especially  to 
those  cases  that  have  been  repostured  by  sur- 
gical methods,  so  thai  they  are  suddenly  relaxed 
after  a  long  period  of  overstretching  with  its 
accompanying  atony."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

Occupational  Deformity  of  Hand.  K. 
Pichler.  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Mitt.  a.  d. 
Grenzgeb.  d.  Med.  u.  Chir.,  1921,  33,  No.  3, 
249,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  July  16, 1921,  77, 
No.  3,  239.  —  "Pichler  refers  to  the  slanting 
outward  of  the  fingers  in  persons  who  have  done 
mirch  hard  work.  This  shape  of  the  hand  is 
common  with  old  articular  rheumatism  and  in 
gout,  but  manual  labor,  such  as  carpenter  work, 
is  liable  to  induce  it  in  the  healthy."  —  C.  K 
Drinker. 
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Relation  of  Posture  to  Industrial 
Health.  Edith  HiUes.  Nation's  Health,  June 
15,  1921,  3,  No.  6,  339-343.  —  Manufacturers 
are  just  beginning  to  understand  that  a  com- . 
f  ortable  position  at  work  saves  energy  units  and 
means  increased  efficiency  in  production.  The 
good  chair  alone,  however,  does  not  assure 
good  posture.  The  bench,  the  chair,  foot  rest, 
place  for  supplies  and  place  for  finished  work 
must  all  be  carefully  adjusted. 

The  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission 
gives  a  general  summary  of  the  principles  of 
correct  seating  as  follows:  "A  seat,  broad  and 
not  too  deep,  slightly  saddle  shaped,  and  with 
the  front  edge  roimded;  the  feet  resting  com- 
fortably on  the  floor  or  on  a  broad  foot  rest  at- 
tached to  the  floor  or  bench;  the  bench  at  a 
height  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  knees  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  seat  and  under  side  of  the 
bench;  no  brace  or  other  obstruction  interfer- 
ing with  a  comfortable  position  of  the  feet  and 
legs;  a  back  rest  supporting  the  small  of  the 
back  and  not  extending  up  far  enough  to  inter- 
fere with  free  moveme;nt  of  the  arms;  supplies 
arranged  so  that  no  excessive  reach  is  involved 
in  the  work.  If  an  operator  is  able  to  rest  her- 
self by  changing  her  position  at  work  occasion- 
ally, a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  fatigue  can  be 
avoided.  For  many  operations,  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  begin  by  raising  the  bench  and  chair  high 
enough  to  allow  the  operator  to  work  sitting  or 
standing." 

The  best  material  for  a  chair  seat  is  wood. 
Cane  seats  become  saggy,  and  metal  seats  are 
too  hard  or  are  made  with  sharp  edges.  The 
best  depth  and  tilt  for  the  seat  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  work,  as'  does  also  the  type  of 
back.  In  general,  backs  are  recommended,  and 
the  American  Posture  League  maintains  that 
there  should  be  an  open  space  about  7  inches 
from  the  seat  floor  before  the  back  rest  begins. 
There  should  be  a  support  at  the  small  of  the 
back  at  least  2J  inches  wide  and  slightly  curved. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
adjustable  chairs  are  better  or  whether  chairs 
should  be  constructed  in  different  heights  and 
sizes,  and  again,  as  to  whether  a  chair  should  be 
made  so  that  the  worker  himself  may  adjust  it, 
or  so  that  it  can  be  changed  only  by  a  shop  me- 
chanic. Foot  rests  should  always  be  provided  if 
the  feet  cannot  rest  comfortably  on  the  floor, 
and  should  be  adjustable  and  attached  to  the 


floor  or  the  bench,  not  to  the  chair.  Another 
problem  is  the  sitting-standing  bench.  The 
height  of  such  benches,  shown  in  the  report  of 
the  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission  on 
Industrial  Posture  and  Seating  varies  firom  33 
to  37  inches.  From  6  to  10  inches  should  be 
left  between  the  imder  side  of  the  bench  and  the 
seat. 

An  account  is  given  of  a  standardized  work 
place  adopted  in  a  rubber  overshoe  plant,  and  a 
description  of  the  standards  for  good  posture 
adopted  by  the  California  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  is  included  as  follows:  "As  far  as, 
and  to  whatever  extent,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
commission,  the  nature  of  the  work  permits, 
the  following  provisions  shall  be  effective; 
seats  shall  be  provided  at  work  tables  or  ma- 
chines for  each  and  every  woman  or  minor  em- 
ployed, and  such  seats  shall  be  kept  so  ad- 
justed to  the  work  tables  or  machines  that  the 
position  of  the  worker  relative  to  the  work 
shall  be  substantially  the  same  whether  seated 
or  standing.  Work  tables,  including  cutting 
and  canning  tables  and  sorting  belts,  shall  be  of 
such  dimensions  and  design  that  there  are  no 
physical  impediments  to  efficient  work  in 
either  a  sitting  or  a  standing  position,  and  in- 
dividually adjustable  foot  rests  shall  be  pro- 
vided. New  installations  are  to  be  approved  by 
the  commission." 

"So  little  thought  has  been  given  to  the  prob- 
lem of  posture  in  industry  that  at  the  present 
time  almost  any  plant  can  go  far  in  improving 
conditions  by  even  the  crudest  attempt  to  plan 
the  work  place  so  that  a  fair  chance  for  mini- 
mum posture  standards  is  given  the  worker." 

The  article  is  illustrated  by  thirteen  cuts.  — 
G.  E.  Partridge. 

Industrial  Posture  and  Seating.  Edith 
HiUes  and  WiUidmina  Conger.  N.  Y.  State 
Dept.  Labor,  Bur.  Women  in  Industry,  Bull. 
No.  104,  April,  1921,  pp.  56.  — "Fatigue 
should  be  avoided  like  poison,  because,  in  real- 
ity it  is  posTon."  The  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  avoidance  of  fatigue  reached 
in  this  report  are: 

"First:  that  posture  must  be  varied.  Con- 
tinuous sitting  and  continuous  standing  are 
both  harmful.  Ideally,  conditions  should  allow 
the  worker  to  vary  his  position  at  will,  because 
of  the  rest  and  the  enormous  saving  of  energy 
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that  comes  from  a  change  of  position  during 
working  hours. 

"Second:  that  work  conditions  should  be 
such  that  correct  posture  is  possible  (a)  by  pro- 
viding a  physiologically  good  chair;  (6)  by  in- 
suring a  proper  relationship  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  work  place. 

"There  is  no  one  chair  that  is  best  for  all  in- 
dustrial processes.  To  determine  what  chair  is 
best  for  a  particular  process,  the  natiu^  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  position  of  supplies  and 
finished  work,  the  equipment  at  hand,  i.  e.,  the 
height  of  bench,  chair,  place  for  foot  rest,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  height  of  the  individual  worker  — 
all  these  must  be  considered.*  To  provide  a 
good  chair  is  not  enough;  the  important  thing  is 
to  bring  all  parts  of  the  work  place  into  the 
bes£  possible  relationship."  —  M.  Dent. 

Seats  for  Workers  in  Factories  and 
Workshops.  Welfare  Pamphlet,  No.  6,  Lon- 
don, 1920,  pp.  16.  —  The  provision  of  seats  is 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  good  welfare 
arrangements,  and  the  Home  Office  is  em- 
powered to  deal  with  it. 

Three  types  of  seats  are  in  question :  seats  for 
work  that  can  be  done  sitting;  seats  for  oc- 
casional rest  when  work  must  be  done  standing; 
seats  outside  the  workrooms  for  rest  during  in- 
tervals. The  aim  of  every  factory  should  be  to 
have  work  done  sitting  when  possible.  When 
work  cannot  be  done  sitting,  provision  should 
be  made  for  occasional  resting.  In  one  factory, 
in  which  five  minutes'  rest  was  taken  each 
hour  in  a  certain  operation,  output  showed  no 
less  than  a  6.4  per  cent,  increase  in  every  case, 
and  in  four  of  six  cases,  carefiJly  estimated,  the 
increase  was  over  10.9  per  cent. 

Some  general  rules  for  the  provision  and  con- 
struction of  seats  are  laid  down,  but  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  report  consists  of  nineteen 
figures  showing  improved  seating  arrangements 
for  various  kinds  of  work,  such  as  standard  ma- 
chine chairs,  swinging  seat  for  press  operators, 
adjustable  seats,  rolling  seats,  a  chair  with 
springs  to  absorb  vibration,  a  seat  for  weavers, 
rest  seats  and  foot  rests,  etc. — G.  E.  Partridge. 

Industriajj  Efficiency  and  Fatigue.  Ed- 
gar L.  CoUis.  Jour.  Roy.  Sanitary  Institute, 
Jan.,  1921, 41,  No.  3, 235-241.  —  The  introduc- 
tion of  power-driven  machinery  brought  new 
problems  into  manufacturing.  Up  to  now  these 
problems  have  been  concentrated  in  improving 
the  machinery,  while  the  human  machine  has 


been  neglected.  The  object  in  view  at  present  is 
to  attain  and  maintain  efficiency  and  health  in 
the  human  machine.  CoUis  divides  the  means 
into  two  groups:  the  first  concerned  with  fitting 
the  worker  to  his  work,  and  the  second  fitting 
the  work  to  the  worker. 

Under  the  first  are:  (1)  selection  of  workers, 
in  order  to  prevent  labor  turnovers  of  from  100 
to  400  per  cent,  and  the  enormous  waste  in 
labor  turnover  to  industry  which  has  been 
conservatively  estimated  at  £16,000,000;  (2) 
personal  hygiene  —  a  clean  skin  promotes  effi- 
ciency and  postpones  fatigue;  (3)  ventilation, 
which  should  be  contrived  to  maintain  opti- 
mum conditions  for  each  process;  and  (4)  food 
supply. 

Under  the  second  heading,  fitting  the  work  to 
the  worker,  are:  (J)  adapting  height  and  shape 
of  machinery  to  the  man,  instead  of  accepting 
the  height  and  shape  unquestioningly  from  the 
manufacturer;  (2)  correct  seating  and  varied 
posture;  (3)  lighting;  (4)  study  of  hours  of 
labor  and  when  rest  spells  are  most  efficient. 

The  author  concludes  as  follows:  "A  right 
imderstanding  of  and  attention  to  the  human 
machine,  its  possibilities  and  reactions,  its  med- 
ical and  psychological  aspects,  will  increase 
well-being  and  contentment,  increase  effi- 
ciency and  production,  decrease  chronic  fatigue 
and  discontent,  and  with  them  inefficiency  and 
poverty."  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 

Is  A  Fatigue  Test  Possible?  B.  Musdo, 
Brit.  Jour.  Psychol.,  Vol.  12,  Part  1,  June, 
1921, 31-46.  —  In  conclusion  the  author  states: 

"(1)  An  essential  pre-condition  of  experi- 
mentation designed  to  obtain  a  fatigue  test  is 
the  knowledge  that  different  degrees  of  fatigue 
are  present  at  certain  times.  This  knowledge 
can  probably  be  obtain^  if  it  be  accepted  that 
fatigue  tends  to  express  itself  in  relatively  poor 
output.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to  develop 
a  technique  such  that  by  it  either  (a)  factors 
which  interfere  with  this  characteristic  expres- 
sion of  fatigue  can  be  eliminated,  or  (5)  the  pres- 
ence of  interfering  factors  can  be  known  and 
their  effects  upon  output  precisely  determined. 

"  If  this  technique  could  be  obtained  we  should 
possess  in  it  a  fatigue  test,  that  is,  a  method  by 
which  it  could  be  shown  in  what  degree,  if  any, 
fatigue  was  present  at  given  times,  but  we 
should  not  have  a  rapid  and  convenient  fatigue 
test. 

"(2)  Given  any  method  by  which  we  can 
determine  in  what  degree,  if  any,  fatigue  is 
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present  at  certain  times,  it  is  justifiable  to  ex- 
periment with  the  object  of  finding  a  rapid  and 
convenient  fatigue  test.  We  should  proceed 
largely  by  the  method  of  trial  a^nd  error,  our 
object  being  to  find  some  test  that ,  would 
rapidly  yield  at  any  time  a  characteristic  result 
if  a  given  degree  of  fatigue  were  present.  The 
only  suggested  tests  that  could  possibly  yield 
such  a  result  are  non-performance  tests;  and 
consequently  experiments  aiming  to  discover  a 
rapid  test  of  fatigue  must  work  with  such  tests. 
K  such  a  test  were  found,  the  degree  of  fatigue 
present  at  any  time  could  be  determined  without 
a  lengthy  and  difficult  analysis  of  output  figures. 

"  (3)  In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations 
it  is  recommended  that  the  whole  fatigue  test 
problem  be  stated  in  a  form  the  nature  of  which 
may  be  indicated  by  the  following  suggestions: 

"(«)  That  the  term  fatigue  be  absolutely 
banished  from  precise  scientific  discussion,  and 


consequently  that  attempts  to  obtain  a  fatigue 
test  be  abandoned. 

"(ft)  That  the  problem  to  be  investigated  be 
defined  as  the  determination  of  the  eflFects  of 
diflFerent  kinds  and  amounts  of  work  (activity) 
upon  mental  and  physiological  functions:  that 
is,  that  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  be  cor- 
related directly  with  changes  in  psycho-phys- 
iological functions,  and  not  (as  at  present) 
indirectly  by  means  of  'fatigue.'-  The  various 
proposed  fatigue  *  tests  '  would  then  be  used  to 
determine  effects  of  activity  and  not  the  presence 
or  absence  of  fatigue.  Thus  stated,  *  fatigue  in- 
vestigation '  seems  to  oflfer  a  fertile  field  for 
scientific  work. 

"(c)  That,  so  far  as  practical  purposes  are 
concerned,  attention  should  be  concentrated  on 
methods,  such  as  motion  study,  by  which  the 
amoimt  of  toork  required  for  a  given  quantity  of 
output  can  be  decreased."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  INDUSTRY 


Some  Effects  of  Legislation  Limiting 
Hours  of  Work  for  Women.  U.  S.  Dept. 
Labor,  Women's  Bureau,  Bull.  No.  15,  1921, 
pp.  26.  —  This  study  of  the  eflFects  of  legislation 
affecting  women's  hours  of  labor  in  New  Jersey 
and  Massachusetts  is  confined  to  two  industries, 
manufacture  of  rubber  and  of  electrical  ap- 
pliances, and  includes  data  in  regard  to  sixty- 
five  establishments.  It  was  found  that  in 
Massachusetts,  where  compulsory  reduction  of 
hours  was  carried  into  effect,  the  niunber  of 
women  employed  increased  9.2  per  cent,  during 
the  period  considered,  while  in  New  Jersey, 
where  no  such  change  took  place,  the  number 
decreased  3.1  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
women  employed  decreased  3.1  per  cent,  in 
New  Jersey  and  0.9  per  cent,  in  Massachusetts. 
A  secondary  effect  of  the  reduction  of  hours  for 
women  was  a  similar  reduction  for  men.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  establishments  in  each 
state  increased  both  their  time  rates  and  piece 
rates  when  hours  were  reduced. 

In  twelve  out  of  twenty-one  plants  in  Massa- 
chusetts, reduction  of  hours  was  followed  by  an 
increase  in  production,  or  maintenance  of 
former  production;  and  eleven  out  of  fourteen 
establishments  in  New  Jersey  reported  in- 
creased or  maintained  production.  There  was 
no  recognizable  definite  relation  between  pro- 
duction and  the  number  of  hours  by  which 
time  was  decreased.   One  plant  in  New  Jersey 


reported  an  increase  in  output  every  time  hours 
were  reduced,  and  in  another  case  reduction 
of  six  hours  a  week  in  a  plant  manufacturing 
electric  lamps  caused  no  decrease  in  production. 
Li  but  one  instance  was  there  evidence  that 
the  limiting  of  women's  hours  w6uld  restrict 
their  opportunities.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Hours  of  Women  in  Restaurants  and 
Telephone  Exchanges  in  Minnesota.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Labor,  Month.  Labor  Rev.,  April,  1921, 
12,  No.  4,  808.  —  "In  Minnesota  hours  of  work 
for  women  are  not  regulated  except  in  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  class,"  with  the  result  that 
in  small  towns  restaurant  employees  work  more 
than  the  fifty-eight  hours  a  week  which  is  the 
limit  for  women  workers  in  the  large  cities  of 
that  state,  and  telephone  operators  have,  in 
some  small  northern  towns,  been  on  duty 
twenty-foiu-  hours  a  day,  although  nominally 
working  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  —  R.  B.  Grain. 

"At  What  Age  Should  Children  Enter 
Industry  ? "  H.  H.  MitcheU.  Am.  Child, 
May,  1921,  3,  No.  1,  27-S2.  —  At  the  present 
time  public  opinion  is  against  industrial  labor 
for  the  14  or  15  year  old  child,  and  Montana 
has  a  law  requiring  16  years  as  a  minimum. 
Twenty-seven  state  legislatures  have  made 
provisions  for  physical  examination  and  many 
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states  limit  the  occupations  open  to  children. 
There  are  other  indications  that  public  opinion 
to  a  considerable  extent  recognizes  a  serious 
health  hazard  in  wage  earning  before  maturity. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Murphy,  who  reported  for  the 
Associated  In3ustries  of  New  York  State,  says 
that  in  the  final  analysis  the  physical  effects  of 
industrial  life  upon  children  will  necessarily  de- 
termine the  question  when  atid  how  children 
shall  begin  their  industrial  careers.  But  there 
are  certainly  other  important  aspects,  such  as 
the  educational  and  psychological  sides.  There 
should  be  a  scientific  approach  to  the  study  of 
physical  eflFects,  fatigue,  etc.,  and  to  problems 
such  as  the  possible  relation  of  physiological  and 
psychological  changes  at  adolescence  to  special 
requirements  as  regards  nutrition.  The  higher 
death  rate  for  tuberculosis  in  cotton-mill  opera- 


tives from  15  to  19  years  of  age,  as  compared 
with  non-operatives,  suggests  further  investiga- 
tions among  industrial  workers  elsewhere, 
where  conditions  are  similar;  and,  finally,  we 
must  have  some  method  of  deciding  what  em- 
ployment, or  under  what  conditions  any  em- 
ployment deprives  a  child  of  his  proper  healthy 
development.  A  law  excluding  all  children  un- 
der sixteen  from  any  etnployment  might  be  in 
advance  of  public  opinion,  but  a  law  providing 
for  health  service  in  continuation  schools  for 
working  children  would  not  be. 

To  study  the  factors  aflFecting  the  health  of 
employed  children  an  investigation  is  now 
being  made  upon  about  1,200  children  in  New- 
ark, another  purpose  being  to  determine  the 
practicability  of  health  service  in  the  con- 
tinuation school.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL  SANITATION:  FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION,  ILLUMINATION, 
VENTILATION,  HEATING,  WATER  SUPPLY,  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 


Paint  as  an  Aid  to  Better  Management. 
John  Dexter.  Abstracted  from  Works  Manage- 
ment, April,  19£1,  m  Factory,  June  1, 1921,  26, 
No.  11,  1328.  —  "Paint  and  color  are  powerful 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  a  man  whose  business 
it  is  to  control  the  production  of  a  factory. 
Used  skillfully,  they  decrease  the  lighting  bill, 
increase  the  output,  and  prevent  mistakes.  A 
few  dollars  spent  in  paint  may  well  return  a 
himdred  times  the  amount."  —  M.  Dent. 


Keeping  Factory  Temperatures  Where 
You  Want  Them.  Charles  L.  Hvbhard,  Fac- 
tory, May  15,  1921,  26,  No.  10,  1195-1198.  — 
An  important  problem  of  the  industrial  man- 
ager is  the  washing  and  cooling  of  air  for  ven- 
tilation, since  proper  ventilation  is  essential 
to  economic  operation.  Understanding  of  the 
problem  requires  a  knowledge  of  various  mat- 
ters such  as  evaporation  and  humidity  (which 
are  briefly  explained). 

The  plan  and  elevation  of  a  typical  air 
washer  are  shown.  "This  is  placed  in  the  main 
airway  leading  to  the  fan,  being  located  be- 
tween two  heaters.  The  first  of  these,  or  tem- 
pering coil,  is  to  raise  the  temperatiu^  of  the 
entering  air  above  the  freezing  point,  and  the 
second,  or  reheater,  to  bring  the  temperatiu^  up 
to  the  required  point  for  heating  and  ventila- 
tion." The  plan  of  the  washing  apparatus  is 
also  shown.   Different  forms  of  spray  are  used 


according  to  the  result  desired,  rain-like  sheets 
being  best  for  removing  dust,  and  a  fine  mist, 
since  it  favors  evaporation,  being  best  for 
cooling.  "In  operation,  the  air  first  passes 
through  the  spray  chamber  where  cleansing 
and  evaporation  take  place,  then  through  the 
scrubbers  and  eliminators  which  remove  the 
coarser  particles  of  dirt  and  practically  all  mist 
or  water  which  is  not  evaporated." 

It  is  important  to  know  that  temperature  is 
not  the  only  factor  in  producing  an  agreeable 
atmosphere.  Low  hiunidity  gives  a  sense  of 
coolness,  and  the  difference  is  more  marked  if 
the  air  is  moving  perceptibly.  The  relation  be- 
tween temperature  and  humidity  producing 
optimum  comfort  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
T  =  (316  -R)  +4.  The  proper  humidity  for  a 
room  temperature  of  60°  F.  is  76  per  cent.;  for 
^S"  F.,  5Q  per  cent.;  for  IQP  F.,  36  per  cent.;  for 
75°  F,  16  per  cent.  During  the  heating  season 
any  combination  desired  may  be  obtained,  as 
the  quantity  of  moisture  absorbed  may  be  reg- 
ulated by  maintaining  a  proper  relation  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  the  air  passing  from 
the  washer  and  that  of  the  spray  water,  while 
the  room  temperature  may  be  regulated  in  the 
usual  manner  without  reference  to  ventilation. 
In  the  summer  the  humidity  cannot  be  con- 
trolled, when  the  cooling  process  is  due  to  evap- 
oration, but  when  the  outside  air  is  compara- 
tively dry,  sufficient  absorption  or  evaporation 
may  often  take  place  to  lower  temperature 
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somewhat  without  raising  humidity  too  much 
for  comfort.  The  amoimt  of  cooling  and  the 
final  humidity  will  depend  upon  the  relative 
humidity  of  the  entering  air,  the  fineness  of  the 
spray,  the  amount  of  water  used  per  imit 
volmne  of  air,  the  air  velocity  and  the  length  of 
the  spray  chamber. 

Cooling  by  evaporation  of  the  spray  water 
has  decided  limitations,  but  when  water  is  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantities  at  temperatm-es 


ranging  from  55^  to  60°  the  air  may  be  cooled  by 
direct  transmission  of  heat  to  the  water  with- 
out evaporation,  and  therefore  without  increas- 
ing the  himiidity.  Some  further  details  of  air 
cooling  by  the  process  of  direct  transmission 
of  heat  are  given,  and  methods  of  conducting 
the  water  supply,  etc.,  are  described;  and  there 
are  some  suggestions  about  cooling  in  plants 
employing  electric  distribution  of  power. — 
G.  E.  Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL  MEDICAL  SERVICE:  MEDICAL  DISPENSARIES  AND 
HOSPITALS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 


Physical  Examination  of  Employees. 
A.  W.  Colcord,  Proc.  Ninth  Ann.  Congress, 
Nat.  Safety  Council,  Sept.  27,  1920-Oct.  1, 
1920,  Part  I,  pp.  134-146.  —  This  excellent 
analysis  of  the  purpose  and  methods  of  phy- 
sical examinations  should  be  read  by  anyone 
interested  in  the  subject.  Prevention  of  di- 
sease is  the  aim  of  industrial  medicine.  Four 
lines  of  approach  are  suggested:  (1)  working 
conditions  in  the  mill;  (2)  living  conditions  in 
the  home;  (3)  finding  and  arresting  disease  in 
its  early  stages;  and  (4)  adjustment  of  the 
man's  life  to  suit  his  physical  condition. 

A  method  of  estimating  and  charting  re- 
sistance is  given,  together  with  a  valuable 
record  of  special  examinations.  Finally,  there 
is  a  summary  of  the  important  benefits  to  be 
had  through  examination,  with  especial  em- 
phasis laid  on  the  opportimity  to  show  humane- 
ness in  the  purposes  of  the  medical  department. 
—  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

Why  We  Have  Physical  Examinations  at 
Our  Plant.  A.  A.  Bureau.  Factory,  Nov.  15, 
1920,  25,  No.  10,  1575-1577.  —  Physical  ex- 
amination of  workers  is  one  way  of  controlling 
the  number  of  accidents  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  an  industrial  organization.  The 
examination  of  the  future  must,  however,  take 
a  broader  scope  than  that  of  the  present.  The 
work  must  be  more  thorough,  more  emphasis 
must  be  placed  upon  the  grading  of  workers  in 
resj)ect  to  physical  fitness  for  the  particular 
work  they  do,  and  there  must  be  more  recon- 
struction work. 

The  writer  describes  briefly  the  plan  of  the 
physical  examination  system  conducted  by 
Morris  and  Company.    The  first  step  in  the 


elimination  of  the  unfit  is  taken  by  the  em- 
ployment manager,  who  selects  and  hires  the 
men  who  are  suitable.  The  physical  examina- 
tion takes  place  usually  after  the  men  have 
been  placed  at  work.  By  this  plan  the  attitude 
of  the  men  toward  the  examinations  is  made 
more  receptive,  and  the  relations  between  the 
medical  department  and  the  men  are  put  on  a 
better  basis,  the  aim  being  that  the  medical 
examiner  shall  need  to  reject  but  few  men  as 
unfit.  The  men  do  not  usually  object  to  ex- 
amination when  they  have  been  hired,  and  the 
examinations,  on  this  plan,  can  be  carried  out 
more  thoroughly  and  with  more  reference  to 
reconstructive  work. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  855  men  are 
shown  on  a  percentage  basis  with  reference  to 
defects.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  men  had  flat 
feet;  13.4  per  cent,  organic  heart  disease;  11  per 
cent,  poor  vision  in  both, eyes;  9  per  cent, 
hernia;  9  per  cent,  piles;  8  per  cent,  defect  of 
hand  or  arm;  7  per  cent,  varicose  veins;  4  per 
cent,  defect  of  feet;  1  per  cent,  blindness  in  one 
eye;  0.7  per  cent,  venereal  disease. 

The  &iding  of  unsuspected  defects  is  the 
greatest  good  that  can  be  derived  from  a  phys- 
ical examination  department.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  this  aid  to  the  individual  employee  will 
justify  the  existence  of  physical  examinations  in 
every  industrial  organization.  Physical  ex- 
aminations are  not  conducted  to  bar  men  from 
industry  but  to  place  them  where  it  is  best  for 
them  to  be  for  the  sake  of  their  own  safety  and 
well-being.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Medical  Department  Directs  Library. 
Harriet  J.  Fort,  Hosp.  Management,  May, 
1921, 11,  No.  5,  70,  72.  —  The  article  describes 
the   activities   carried   on   by   the   Maryland 
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Casualty  Company  for  the  welfare  of  its  em- 
ployees, in  which,  apparently,  the  work  of  the 
industrial  nurse  is  the  co-ordinating  factor. 
The  lunchroom,  infirmary  and  library  are  de- 
scribed, and  there  are  some  useful  models  for 
reports,  etc.  The  nurse  intending  to  do  indus- 
trial nursing  is  advised  first  to  obtain  experience 
in  public  health  work.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Planning  the  Industrial  Dispensary. 
H.  L.  Davis  and  T,  H.' George.  Hosp.  Manage- 
ment, March,  1921,  11,  No.  3,  64-65.  —Views 
and  a  floor  plan  of  the  dispensary  in  one  of 
the  plants  of  the  Aluminum  Manufacturers,  of 
Cleveland,  are  here  shown.  The  dispensary  was 
planned  from  the  beginning  by  medical  direc- 
tors and  architects  together,  and  attention  was 
given  to  placing  it  with  reference  to  time-saving 
on  the  part  of  the  workers,  and  so  that  it 
should  have  a  direct  entrance  upon  the  street. 
There  is  a  main  dispensary  room,  separate 
rest  rooms  for  men  and  women,  a  doctor's 
office,  a  dentist's  office,  lavatories  and  a  store 
room.  The  whole  equipment  occupies  a  space 
of  about  54X18  feet.  The  arrangement  of 
hand  and  foot  baths,  dressing  tables,  instru- 
ment cabinet,  supply  closets,  etc.,  has  been 
planned  with  reference  to  economy  of  eflfort 
«and  efficiency  in  handling  cases.  Ventilation 
is  direct,  from  windows  opening  over  steam 
wall  coils.  Windows  have  dust-proof  screens, 
the  floor  is  of  smooth  cement  construction,  and 
all  furniture  and  equipment  are  white  enamel 
with  nickel  trimmings. 

For  details  of  the  medical  and  surgical  equip- 
ment the  article  should  be  read.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 

The  Lckation  and  Equipment  of  Modern 
Industrial  Dispensaries.  A,  J.  Lanza, 
Personnel,  April,  1921,  3,  No.  4,  1-2. —  In- 
dustrial establishments  diflFer  so  widely  that 
it  is  impossible  to  outline  a  standard  equip- 
ment, but  fundamentally  injuries  are  alike, 
and  the  scientific  principles  of  their  treatment 
do  not  vary.  "The  special  province  of  the  in- 
dustrial physician  is  not  that  he  brings  to  bear 
in  an  injury  case  a  form  of  treatment  differing 
from  the  treatment  of  injuries  elsewhere,  but 
that  his  position  and  special  knowledge  make 
possible  prompt  treatment,  the  reduction  of 
lost  time  and  continuous  effort  along  the  lines 
of  prevention."  Promptness  is  an  essential  in 
industrial  cases,  and  promptness  depends  upon 
discipline  in  the  shop  and  humane  and  courte- 


ous treatment  in  the  dispensary.  Compared 
with  this,  equipment  is  secondary  in  impor- 
tance.. 

Suggestions  are  offered  in  regard  to  equip- 
ment, and  lists  of  articles  needed,  including 
general  equipment,  instruments  and  medicines, 
are  given.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Equipment  and  Personnel  for  Care  of 
Injuries.  A.  J.  Lanza,  Nat.  Safety  News, 
Feb.  21,  1921,  3,  No.  8,  9,  14.  —No  fixed  rule 
can  be  made  for  the  equipment  of  an  industrial 
dispensary,  since  location  with  reference  to  out- 
side facilities  and  other  variable  factors  must  be 
considered.  No  plant  is  so  small  that  provision 
cannot  be  made  for  the  prompt  treatment  of 
all  injuries.  A  minimum  equipment  consists  of 
iodine  solution,  sterile  gauze  in  small  packages, 
some  assorted  bandages,  a  roll  of  adhesive 
plaster,  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  tourniquet. 
Telephone  numbers  of  the  physician  to  be 
called,  the  ambulance,  etc.,  should  be  prom- 
inently displayed.  Those  in  charge  of  first-aid 
equipment  should  know  how  to  apply  a  tour- 
niquet, and  how  to  administer  the  SchSfer 
prone-pressure  method  of  artificial  respiration. 
There  should  be  placed  near  the  first-aid  equip- 
ment a  printed  placard  setting  forth  how 
wounds,  burns,  and  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye  are 
to  be  treated.  Medicines  should  not  be  kept  on 
hand,  and  the  first-aid  man  must  not  try  to 
practise  amateur  surgery. 

In  the  moderate-sized  plant  there  should  be 
a  room  at  least  12  feet  square  set  aside  for  dis- 
pensary purposes.  There  should  be  running 
hot  and  cold  water,  a  dressing  table,  instru- 
ment case,  spotlight,  closet,  and  cot  near  at 
hand.  Where  there  are  women  employees 
there  should  be  a  rest  room.  The  dispensary 
should  have  a  trained  nurse  in  attendance  at 
all  times  during  the  shift,  and  the  management 
should  insist  that  a  record  be  kept  of  ev^y- 
thing  done  for  each  employee  who  goes  to  the 
dispensary.  *  Once  a  month  these  records 
should  be  summarized  in  a  report  showing  the 
number  and  type  of  injuries  by  departments, 
and  a  copy  of  thfe  report  should  be  furnished 
the  plant  manager  and  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment. A  series  of  such  reports  is  a  good  index 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  safety  work.  The  phy- 
sician usually  comes  to  the  dispensary  each  day, 
and  he  should  set  forth  a  routine  treatment  for 
wounds  of  various  types,  bums,  etc. 

A  plant  employing  1,000  men  should  engage 
a  full-time  physician,  and,  indeed,  many  plants 
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employing  between  500  and  1,000  men  have 
found  it  advantageous  to  do  so.  The  large  plant 
should  have,  besides  the  dispensary  proper, 
a  room  for  cots  for  injured  men,  a  separate 
office  for  the  physician,  and  another  room  for 
the  clerk  in  charge  of  records  and  forms.  An 
X-ray  equipment  is  desirable.  Where  physical 
examinations  are  made  a  room  is  usually  set 
aside  for  this  purpose.  It  should  have  a  measur- 
ing device,  scales,  eye  chart,  etc.  -7-  G.  E.  Part- 
ridge. 

Reporting  Slight  Injuries.  R,  P.  Matthys, 
Hosp.  Management,  April,  1921,  11,  No.  4,  66. 
—  In  the  Pullman  Company  the  policy  regard- 
ing slight  injuries  is  to  have  very  simple  first- 
aid  equipment— bandages,  adhesive,  picric  acid 
pads  and  a  pair  of  scissors.  This  simplicity 
usually  results  in  at  least  one  dispensary  visit 
for  all  injuries,  whence  they  can  be  inspected 
and  passed  on  if  they  are  serious.  Safety  bulle- 
tins posted  throughout  the  plant  give  graphic 
pictures  of  tte  results  of  neglect  and  the  safety 
committee  men  all  urge  prompt  care  of  small 
injuries.  —  Elinoi'  D.  Gregg. 

Dental  Dispensary  in  Magneto  Plant. 
A,  D.  Rood.  Hosp.  Management,  Nov.,  1920, 
10,  No.  5,  56.  —  The  American  Bosch  Magneto 
Corporation  has  established  a  system  of  medical 
supervision  which  not  only  includes^  the  treat- 
ment of  industrial  casualties  occurring  through- 
out the  plant,  but  also  assumes  a  medical  and 
dental  responsibility  in  treating  both  employees 
and  their  dependents  in  the  home  as  well  as  in 
the  factory.  The  work,  which  is  in  charge  of  a 
full-time  physician  and  a  half-time  dentist  and 
two  registered  nurses,  is  herewith  briefly  sum- 
marized. —  L.  A.  Shaw. 

California  Associated  Raisin  Company 
Dental  Service.  H.  L.  BrowneU.  Mod. 
Hosp.,  May,  1921,  16,  No.  5,  467.— The 
nature  and  organization  of  this  dental  service 
is  briefly  described.  —  L.  A.  Shaw. 

The  Framingham  Demonstration.  No. 
25;  The  Industrial  Clinic.  Halstead  G. 
Murray.  Bull.  Nat.  Tuberculosis  Assn.,  6,  No. 
7,  4.  —  The  Framingham  industrial  clinic  con- 
sists of  a  waiting  room,  a  treatment  room,  a 
physician's  room,  an  examining  room,  and  two 
rest  rooms  —  one  for  men  and  one  for  women. 
Small  injuries  involving  no  loss  of  time  are 
treated  in  the  clinic,  while  other  injuries  are 


usually  referred  to  the  home  physician  for 
treatment.  All  accidents  are  reported  to  the 
safety  engineer,  but  only  minor  accidents  are 
treated  in  the  clinic.  Defects  which  can  be 
remedied  are  explained,  and  persons  suffering 
from  undernourishment  may  obtain  food. 
Records  are  kept  of  all  \Tsits,  showing  the  dura- 
tion of  illness  and  the  most  frequent  complaints. 
This  enables  the  doctor  to  follow  up  previous 
advice  and  to  co-operate  more  satisfactorily 
with  outside  doctors. 

For  membership  in  the  Relief  Association  a 
physical  examination  is  required.  Consultants 
from  the  Commimity  Health  Station  are  avail- 
able. Health  tags  on  the  prevention  of  simple , 
ailments  are  given  out  during  the  year.  Con- 
tagious disease  is  carefully  watched  for  by  the 
physician  and  nurses,  and  their  work  is  made 
more  effective  by  the  co-operation  of  the  local 
board  of  health.  Sanitary  conditions  are  also 
continually  watched  and  reported  upon.  The 
local  physicians  give  their  co-operation,  and 
frequently  ask  that  certain  treatment  be  given 
at  the  clinic.  The  importance  of  regular  medical 
examinations  is  stressed  and  everything  that 
can  possibly  be  done  through  education  is 
undertaken.  —  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

The  Functions  and  Scope  of  an  Indus- 
trial Clinic  in  a  General  Hospital.  Harry 
Linenthal.  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  March  12, 
1921,  76,  No.  11,  701-705.— Linenthal  out- 
lines  the  duties  of  the  industrial  clinic  and 
discusses  cases  of  skin  diseases,  respiratory 
diseases  and  occupation  strains  which  are  not 
instances  of  specific  occupational  disease  in  the 
ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  but  which  are 
all  directly  related  to  the  patients'  work.  He 
remarks  that  were  the  function  of  the  clinic 
confined  to  handling  lead  poisoning  and  similar 
direct  problems  its  conduct  would  be  easy,  but 
its  usefulness  proportionally  limited,  since  "the 
jgreat  fimction  of  an  industrial  clinic  is  to  trace 
the  part  industry  plays  in  producing  the  more 
common  diseases  seen  in  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity." Such  an  end  can  be  reached  only 
through  the  employment  of  physicians  well- 
trained  clinically  and  at  the  same  time  thor- 
oughly informed  as  to  very  varied  industrial 
environment.  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

The  Function  of  the  Plant  Hospital. 
Hosp.  Management,  Feb.,  1921,  11,  No.  2,  58, 
60.  —  The  annual  report  of  the  hospital  depart- 
ment of  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company  shows  a 
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proportionate  decrease  in  the  number  and 
severity  of  injuries  and  an  actual  decrease  in 
time  lost  during  the  past  year,  due  to  the  excel- 
lent spirit  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
employees,  foremen,  superintendents,  and  the 
safety  and  hospital  departments.  The  hospital 
department  is  equipped  to  take  care  of  the  first 
treatment  of  all  cases  injured  in  the  plant  and 
of  subsequent  treatment  of  ambulant  patients, 
but  patients  requiring  hospital  care  are  placed 
in  outside  hospitals  as  there  are  no  beds  at  the 
plant  hospital. 

A  special  feature  of  the  safety  work  during 
the  year  was  an  investigation  of  work  shoes,  as 
a  result  of  which  a  shoe  was  adopted  and  sold  to 
the  employees.  —  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

Plant  Hospital  Essentlax,s.  J.  S,  Dye, 
Hosp.  Management,  April,  1921,  11,  No.  4, 
66.  —  The  essentials  of  a  plant  hospital,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chase  Metal  Works'  surgeon, 
are  as  follows:  (1)  central  location  of  hospital; 
(2)  proficient  and  adequate  personnel;  (3)  suf- 
ficient equipment;  (4)  adequate  records; 
(5)  right  attitude  and  approach  to  patient; 
and  (6)  co-operation  with  other  departments. 
—  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

Employes  Plan  a  Hospital.  Hosp.  Man- 
agement, Nov.,  1920,  10,  No.  5,  64.  —  The  em- 
ployees of  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  and 
Hoist  Company,  Montour  Falls,  New  York, 
plan  to  establish  a  fifteen-bed  hospital  through 
the  Employes'  Relief  Association.  The  hospital 
is  for  the  use  of  employees,  their  families,  and 
the  general  public.  Members  of  the  Relief 
Association  will  have  preference  for  service,  and 
will  receive  a  discoimt.  The  company  has 
promised  to  pay  into  the  hospital  the  amount 
that  it  now  costs  to  maintain  its  first-aid  serv- 
ice, and  will  send  all  injured  workmen  to  the 
hospital.  —  M.  Dent. 

Hospital  Department  of  Industrial 
Plant  Supervises  Safety  Work.  Sanford 
DeHart.  Mod.  Hospital,  Jan.,  1921,  16,  No.  1, 
74-77.  — The  R.  K.  LeBlond  Machine  Tool 
Company  has  placed  the  accident  prevention 
of  its  plant  under  the  supervision  of  the  hospital 
department.  The  prevailing  hazards  occurring 
in  a  machine  tool  plant  and  the  methods  pur- 
sued in  reducing  accidents  and  absenteeism  are 
herewith  described.  That  the  system  employed 
has  been  highly  successful  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  absenteeism  due  to  injuries  is  approxi- 


mately 7.7  minutes  per  year  per  man. 
Shaw. 


L.  A. 


Matron  SiaivicE  for  Plant  Hospital.  M. 
Z.  Westervdt.  Hosp.  Management,  March, 
J921,  11,  No.  3,  66,  68.  —The  hospital  of  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Anns  Company,  of  New 
Haven,  consists  of  a  suite  of  ten  rooms  —  wait- 
ing room,  emergency  room,  operating  room, 
women's  ward,  men's  ward,  X-ray  room,  stock 
room  and  drug  room,  doctor's  oflSce,  dressing 
and  retiring  rooms  for  men  and  women,  respec- 
tively. 

An  important  part  of  the  medical  department 
work  is  that  of  the  matrons,  who  make  two 
complete  rounds  of  the  plant  each  day,  each 
matron  reporting  to  the  hospital  every  twenty 
minutes  her  findings  for  the  preceding  period 
and  her  route  for  the  next  period. 

Every  employee  receiving  an  injury,  how- 
ever slight,  is  required  to  report  to  the  office  at 
once,  and  a  continuous  propaganda  is  kept  up 
to  impress  the  importance  of  immediate  atten- 
tion to  all  injuries,  the  result  of  this  being  that 
in  four  years,  during  which  hospital  cases  have 
at  times  averaged  between  300  and  400  a  day, 
there  have  been  but  two  cases  of  loss  of  mem- 
bers from  infected  wounds. 

An  accident  report  is  made  of  every  case, 
which  includes  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  injury  was  received,  the  diagnosis 
and  the  treatment  received,  the  report  of  the 
safety  engineer,  and  finally  the  entries  of  the 
Compensation  Division,  where  the  report  is 
filed.  During  the  year  19£0  there  were  13,456 
new  injiu-ies,  and  10,091  cases  of  sickness  cared 
for.  Out  of  these  new  injuries,  only  245  be- 
came lost-time  injuries,  and  only  118  became 
compensation  cases  —  that  is,  lost  seven  days 
or  more.  This  record  is  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  injuries  ''even  as  small  as  a  slight 
scratch  "  are  taken  care  of  at  once.  The  reduc- 
tion of  lost-time  injuries,  since  the  installation 
of  a  fuD-time  physician,  has  been  81  per  cent., 
and  of  compensation  cases  60  per  cent.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 

Michigan  Mutual  Liability  Company 
Service.  H.  N.  Torrey.  Nation's  Health,  June 
15,  1921,  3,  No.  6,  363-366.  — The  Michigan 
Mutual  Liability  Company  is  a  mutual  organ- 
ization of  many  Michigan  employers.  It  main- 
tains its  own  surgical  staff  both  in  Michigan  and 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  has  a  large  hospital. 
The  state  has  been  divided  into  zones  and  the 
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aim  is  to  maintain  the  closest  possible  relations 
between  the  local  work  and  the  central  organ- 
ization. The  plan  is  to  use  local  service  as  far  as 
possible  both  in  city  and  state,  but  to  make  the 
facilities  of  the  central  hospital  available  when 
necessary. 

The  organization  of  the  industrial  hospital  is 
shown  by  diagrams,  and  the  work  of  the  various 
departments  is  also  described.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  physiotherapy,  occupational 
therapy,  and  rehabilitation.  Occupational  and 
vocational  therapy  consists  of  the  teaching  of 
various  practical  arts,  elementaly  shop  work 
for  ambulatory  cases,  advanced  shop  work  at 
various  factories  for  the  slightly  disabled,  re- 
education for  other  vocations.  A  "rehabilita- 
tion man"  helps  to  solve  difficult  problems  of 
rehabilitation  and  placement  of  men  for  train- 
ing or  work  during  recovery.  There  is  also  a 
social  service  department.  Among  the  profes- 
sional departments  the  dental  and  the  neurolog- 
ical are  emphasized  in  the  report.  The  indus- 
trial clinics  do  not  yet  appreciate  the  great  aid 
that  can  be  rendered  by  the  expert  neurologist 
and  psychiatrist  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  many  cases. 

The  keeping  of  records,  the  outpatient  de- 
partment, and  plans  for  a  new  hospital  build- 
ing of  six  stories  with  rooms  for  100  beds  are 
described.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Plant  Has  24-Hour  Medical  Service. 
Hosp.  Management,  May,  1921,  11,  No.  5,  64- 
65.  —  Continuous  medical  service  is  provided 
for  the  employees  of  the  Newport  Company  of 
Milwaukee  which  operates  several  plants.  The 
hospital  of  one  of  the  plants  is  described  as  a 
fully  equipped  establishment  having  five  rooms, 
with  the  services  of  two  medical  men  always 
available,  and  having  three  full-time  nurses  be- 
sides two  visiting  nurses.  When  the  plant  is 
nmning  with  complete  forces,  there  are  about 
2,000  employees.  Six  thousand  treatments 
were  given  during  the  past  year,  and  path- 
ological investigations  have  been  carried  on  in 
the  plant  to  determine  the  eflFect  of  dyes  and 
chemicals.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Copper  Company  Has  56-Bed  Hospital. 
F.  r.  Hogdand.  Hosp.  Management,  Dec., 
1920,  10,  No.  6,  56-58.  —  This  is  a  description 
of  the  hygienic  difficidties  which  the  medical 
service  of  the  Cananea  Consolidated  Copper 
Company  encounters  with  its  Mexican  em- 


ployees, and  the  solutions  which  it  attempts. 
The  company  supplies  medical  service  to  the 
men  and  their  families  at  cost,  and  is  doing  its 
best  to  introduce  physical  examinations  (which 
the  American  workmen  accept  and  the  Mexican 
refuse),  maintain  inspection,  and  educate  its 
employees  hygienically.  —  M.  Dent. 

u 

Ship  Yard  Has  3  Hospitals.  F.  C.  Leupold. 
Hosp.  Management,  Nov.,  1920,  10,  No.  5,  59. 
—  A  brief  outline  of  the  hospital  organization 
of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  of 
Camden,  New  Jersey.  —  L.  A.  Shaw. 

Field  Hospitals  in  Construction  Work. 
J.  P.  Cleary.  Mod.  Med.,  April,  1921,  3,  No.  4, 
230-232.  —  Field  hospital  service  has  now  ex- 
tended far  beyond  its  original  purpose  of  ren- 
dering first  aid  to  the  injured,  and  includes  the 
care  of  the  general  health  of  the  workmen,  so- 
cial welfare  and  determining  the  fitness  of  the 
man  for  his  work.  The  field  hospital  has  ad- 
vantages in  making  quick  diagnoses  and  ad- 
ministering early  treatment  and  aid  which 
more  than  offset  its  cost.  To  be  of  the  greatest 
value,  the  field  hospital  should  be  centrally 
located,  and  whenever  possible  the  employ- 
ment department  should  be  in  close  proximity 
to  it  in  order  to  facilitate  the  examination  of 
applicants  for  work.  The  physician  can  be  of 
the  greatest  value  to  a  construction  organiza- 
tion if,  by  proper  attitude  toward  the  workmen, 
he  can  gain  their  co-operation.  The  field  hos- 
pital in  construction  work,  by  examining  appli- 
cants for  contagious  and  infectious  diseases, 
heart  lesions,  impaired  vision,  etc.,  protects 
both  the  men  examined  and  others.  This  work 
is  especially  important  in  some  of  its  aspects, 
since  construction  has  many  more  hazards  than 
exist  in  industries  engaged  in  operation. 

In  the  construction  of  a  large  plant,  the  du 
Pont  Engineering  Company  employed  from 
August,  1919,  to  August,  1920,  17,000  men, 
with  a  maximum  at  one  time  of  3,600  and  a 
minimum  of  800.  During  the  year  there  were 
4,490  injuries,  including  3,500  medical  cases; 
and  11,219  treatments  were  given.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  and  equipping  the  plant  hospital 
was  $6,800,  of  which  $5,900  was  applied  to  the 
treatment  of  minor  injuries  and  medical  cases. 
The  average  cost  of  these  treatments  was  60 
cents.  The  cost  for  the  protection  of  each  man 
employed  was  estimated  as  37  cents.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 
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INDUSTRIAL  NURSING 


What  the  Industrial  Nurse  Does.  Pub. 
Health  Nurse,  April,  1921,  13,  No.  4,  199.— 
These  notes  give  an  outline  of  the  activities  of 
an  industrial  nurse  in  a  small  community. 
Sanitation,  social  welfare  work,  first  aid,  home 
nursing  and  a  small  hospital  in  connection  with 
the  first-aid  room  are  the  chief  activities.  In 
the  small  plants  the  nurse  must  of  necessity 
do  work  of  greater  variety  and  less  volume  in 
each  line.  —  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

Industrial  Nursing  in  the  South.  Rtdh 
A.  Dodd.  Pub.  Health  Nurse,  Feb.,  1921,  13,- 
No.  2,  86-88.  —  The  author  presents  the  prob- 
lem of  the  industrial  mu^se  in  the  South,  where 
her  field  includes  everything,  and  where  she 
must  be  an  amalgamated  specialist.  The  work 
is  primarily  that  of  educating  a  proud  and 
sensitive  group  of  native  eight-generation 
Americans  to  a  higher  standard  of  living.  First 
aid  is  only  one  entering  wedge  to  the  family 
life  and  habits. 

In  South  Carolina  there  are  state  organiza- 
tions to  which  the  nurse  can  appeal,  though 
most  of  the  time  she  works  alone.  There  exists 
a  fine  spirit  of  co-operation  among  these  state 
agencies,  and  the  county  unit  plan  of  develop- 
ment has  been  followed  with  success.  This 
gives  the  nurse  a  broader  field  and  a  broader 
outlook,  greater  resources  and  a  firm  backing. 
To  the  people  it  means  a  wider,  more  intelligent 
and  eflBcient  service.  It  means  a  state  organiza- 
tion which  wiU  be  of  imtold  value  in  improve- 
ment of  health  conditions.  It  presents  for 
national  use  and  information  an  immense 
amount  of  data  as  to  ways  and  means.    This 


joining  of  forces  in  South  Carolina  shows  a 
broadness  of  vision  and  a  unity  of  purpose 
from  which  alone  can  be  evolved  the  highest 
type  of  Americanism.  —  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

Industrial  Nurses  in  Metal  Mining 
Communities.  George  Martinson.  Mod.  Med., 
JMarch,  1921,  3,  No.  3,  186-187.  — In  the 
metal  mines  of  Minnesota  the  greater  number 
of  laborers  are  foreign.  Mr.  Martinson  believes 
that  one  of  the  main  duties  of  the  company  is 
to  give  the  employee  the  trinity  of  true  life  — 
laughter,  love,  and  work.  In  selecting  an  in- 
dustrial nurse  technical  skill  and  professional 
training  are  considered  only  as  one  factor  in 
her  fitness  for  her  job.  Of  equal  moment  are 
her  personal  education  and  background,  her 
tact  and  friendliness. 

The  policy  of  Pickands,  Mather,  and  Com- 
pany is  summarized  in  its  instructions  to  the 
nurse  on  beginning  her  work:  "Here  is  where 
our  people  live.  Go  out  and  do  your  best  to 
keep  their  bodies  healthy  and  their  minds  free 
from  worry.  Sympathize  with  and  help  them 
in  their  sorrows.  Try  to  leave  each  home  hap- 
pier because  you  were  there,  and,  finally,  try 
to  inculcate  in  them  the  spirit  of  love  not  only 
within  the  family  but  for  their  neighbors  and 
for  America.  Remember  always,  that  in  their 
eyes  you  are  the  company." 

This  policy  is  so  often  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  all  the  emphasis  laid  upon  profes- 
sional skill,  method  and  judgment  that  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  an  occasional  expression  of 
the  personal  qualities  that  make  for  a  success- 
ful industrial  nurse.  —  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 


INDUSTRIAL  PERSONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  HYGIENE: 

HOUSING,  ETC. 


Advantages  of  Proper  Bathing  for 
Workers.  J.  L.  Mason,  Safety  Engin.,  Feb., 
1921,  41,  No.  2,  60-62. —Rheumatism  and 
colds  are  often  contracted  by  men  engaged  in 
dusty,  sweaty  processes,  who  have  long  dis- 
tances to  ride  home  in  their  damp  working 
clothes  because  they  have  no  facilities  for 
changing  and  washing  at  the  factory.  The 
time  to  bathe  is  immediately  after  work,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  mills  and  factories,  both  from 
the  moral  and  the  physical  standpoint,  to  pro- 
vide showers  for  their  employees.  —  M.  Dent. 


The  Home  and  the  Industry.  A.  H. 
McQuilkin,  Indust.  Management,  Dec.  1, 1920, 
60,  No.  6,  435-436.  —  Industrial  housing  has 
become  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  in- 
dustrial management.  The  modem  aim  is  to 
build  "homes"  suited  to  the  needs  or  wishes  of 
the  occupants,  with  easy  terms  of  payment  and 
with  the  least  possible  limitation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  worker.  The  modem  idea  also 
is  to  achieve  standardization  —  not  in  uni- 
formity of  building,  but  one  "through  which 
there  are  no  problems  that  are  not  anticipated 
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and  provided  for  as  a  result  of  accumulated  ex- 
perience in  design,  construction,  and  material, 
out  of  which  economy  is  secured,  unnecessary 
waste  avoided,  and  individuality  of  the  build- 
ings maintained."  The  great  need  for  buildings 
of  all  kinds  at  the  present  time  has  caused  an 
immense  eflPort  to  discover  and  test  new  proc- 
esses and  materials,  and  new  economies.  — 
G.  E.  Partridge. 

Methods  of  Selling  Houses  to  Em- 
ployees. L,  H,  Allen,  Indust.  Management, 
Dec.  1,  1920,  60,  No.  6,  427-432.  —  This  paper 
considers  a  proper  selling  plan  to  overcome  such 
an  evil  as  the  housing  of  employees  by  em- 
ployers at  a  loss  —  a  condition  which  causes  the 
real  estate  values  in  the  community  to  de- 
preciate. 

"A  house  that  is  built  for  sale  to  a  workman 
should  be  a  single  house  containing  not  less 
than  five  or  more  than  six  rooms,  and  should  be 
situated  on  a  lot  of  at  least  4,000  square  feet. 
Such  a  house,  including  plmnbing,  electric 
lights,  and  hot  air  heating,  on  an  improved  lot 
with  water,  supply,  sidewalks,  sewers  and  roads, 
will  cost  today  between  $6,000  and  $7,000." 
Generally  speaking,  an  original  investment  of 
$500  is  to  be  expected  on  the  part  of  the  buyer, 
and  it  is  usually  assumed  that  a  man  who  can- 
not save  that  amount  is  unpromising.  In  the 
case  of  the  average  buyer,  arrangement  should 
be  made  for  monthly  or  weekly  payments 
against  interest,  taxes  and  reduction  of  prin- 
cipal, since  the  ordinary  workman  understands 
no  other  kind  of  financing  and  is  likely  to  get 
into  trouble  otherwise. 

Various  other  recommendations  are  made: 
that  the  buyer  be  protected  against  loss  if  he 
wishes  to  sell  and  leave  town;  that  the  employer 
be  allowed  to  protect  himself  if  prices  rise,  re- 
taining an  option  on  the  property  that  can  be 
exercised  in  case  the  owner  wishes  to  dispose  of 
it;  that  some  of  the  houses  built  for  sale  be  of- 
fered to  the  public  at  about  15  per  cent,  in 
advance  of  the  price  made  for  employees;  that 
a  manufacturer's  housing  development  be 
handled  by  a  subsidiary  company  under  an- 
other name.  Another  promising  plan  is  the 
co-operative  housing  plan,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  English  Garden  City  companies  and 
which  is  now  being  tried  in  several  New  York 
apartment  houses.  A  company  is  organized  to 
purchase  and  develop  real  estate  and  each 
stockholder  has  tenant's  rights  in  one  house. 
This  plan  may  also  be  adapted  to  the  housing 


of  employees.  The  advantage  of  co-operative 
ownership  to  the  tenant  is  that  he  has  the  free- 
dom of  the  tenant  and  yet  shares  in  the  profits 
of  the  landlord;  and  he  acquires  by  instalments 
a  liquid  investment  in  a  housing  property.  "It 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  workman  who 
owns  his  own  home  is  the  better  man  for  it.  The 
restless  dissatisfaction  that  characterizes  the 
workman  of  today  is  replaced  by  a  steady  con- 
tentment." 

The  article  is  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
houses  and  groups  of  houses,  and  contains  a 
variety  of  plans  for  payment  which  have  been 
worked  out  in  detail.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

How  Municipalities,  Corporations  and 
Communities  Ar^  Solving  the  Housing 
Problem.  W,  Gibbs  AsUe,  Indust.  Manage- 
ment, Dec.  1,  1920,  60,  No.  6,  425-427.— 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  has  a  Housing  Cor- 
poration aiming  to  raise  a  fund  of  $400,000, 
half  of  which  is  to  come  from  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  and  half  from  citizens  in  gen- 
eral. Houses  will  be  built  on  a  gradual  payment 
plan,  the  local  bank  taking  60  per  cent.,  the 
Housing  Corporation,  30  per  cent.,  the  buyer 
making  an  initial  payment  of  10  per  cent.,  and 
paying  the  balance  at  such  a  rate  as  will  give 
him  his  home  free  from  mortgage  in  about 
eleven  years. 

Morgan  Park,  where  the  superintendents, 
foremen,  and  skilled  men  of  the  Minneapolis 
Steel  Company  live,  is  an  example  of  wdl- 
designed  house  planning.  Especial  attention 
has  been  given  to  fireproof  construction  and  to 
low  maintenance  cost. 

The  United  States  League  of  Building  and 
Loan  Associations  is  back  of  a  plan  to  establish 
a  Federal  "Home  Loan"  Bank  system,  similar 
to  the  Federal  Farm  Land  Bank  system.  The 
purpose  is  to  facilitate  further  building  by  pro- 
viding for  building  and  loan  associations  a  way 
of  borrowing  money  on  their  mortgage  holdings 
up  to  80  per  cent,  of  their  value.  In  support  of 
the  plan  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  system  is 
simply  accomplishing  for  the  builder  and  home 
owner  what  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  the 
Land  Banks  do  for  the  farmer.  "The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  a  system  designed  pri- 
marily to  aid  non-productive  expenditures  is  a 
novel  experiment  in  American  banking." 

The  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  is  assisting 
municipalities  within  the  province  by  loans; 
during  1919,  1,184  houses  were  built,  of  which 
800  were  six-roomed  houses,  and  all  but  124 
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were  detached  houses.  There  are  other  prac- 
ticable plans  in  operation,  such  as  that  of  the 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  which  enables  employees  to  own  homejs 
by  making  small  payments.  Another  company 
provides  the  amount  above  mortgage  that  will 
enable  the  employee  to  build  or  own  his  house, 
and,  in  general,  it  can  be  said  that  these  efforts 
to  aid  house  builders  have  been  made  without 
profit  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  except  in 
the  increased  efficiency  and  contentmefit  of  the 
employees.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


.  Miners'  Housing.  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  April 
9,  1921,  1,  No.  3145,  539.— The  National 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Council  issues  a 
weekly  record  for  the  benefit  of  the  hoiking 
committees  of  local  authorities.  It  asserts  that 
part  of  the  unrest  found  in  the  mining  districts 
may  be  due  to  improper  housing  conditions; 
that  local  authorities  must  co-operate  with  the 
state;  and  that  the  majority  of  employers  are 
indifiFerent.  These  assertions  are  herein  ques- 
tioned. —  L.  A.  Shaw. 


INDUSTRIAL  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  SURVEYS 


Survey  of  General  Conditions  of  In- 
dustrial Hygiene  in  Toronto  with  Re- 
sults OF  AN  Investigation  into  Lost  Time 
Due  to  Sickness.  Associate  Committee  on 
Industrial  Fatigue,  Coimcil  for  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research,  Ottowa,  1921,  pp.  23.  — 
It  was  foimd  that,  although  there  is  a  wide- 
spread recognition  of  the  value  of  good  work- 
ing conditions,  the  ideas  about  these  conditions 
are  indefinite,  and  there  is  little  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  capable  of  scientific 
determination.  There  are  very  few  industrial 
physicians  —  and  most  of  these  part-time  men 
devoted  mainly  to  the  treatment  of  disease 
rather  than  to  prevention.  Managers  install 
various  kinds  of  welfare  activity,  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  or  to  attract  employees,  or 
simply  to  be  abreast  of  the  times,  but  with 
little  clear  purpose  in  view.  There  are  various 
obstacles  to  the  extension  of  industrial  hy- 
giene, such  as  disinclination  to  accept  the 
experience  of  other  coimtries,  opposition  from 
the  employees  themselves,  and  particular 
diflSiculties  due  to  post-war  conditions,  such  as 
the  belief  that  the  time  is  unpropitious  for 
new  schemes.  The  first  step  usually  taken 
toward  promoting  health  and  efficiency  is  the 
establishment  of  a  visiting  nursing  service, 
but  even  this  has  its  difficulties,  which  arise 
especially  from  the  fact  that  employees  live  so 
far  from  their  work. 

In  the  plants  studied,  the  forty-eight-hour 
week  is  most  common,  and  apart  from  bakeries 
and  dairies,  night  work  is  rare.  One  plant 
only  has  a  full-time  physician,  twenty-four 
have  nurses,  and  some  have  one  nurse  for  both 
dispensary  and  visiting  work.  Where  one 
room  only  is  provided,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies do  not  usually  exceed  the  requirements  of 


the  Workmen's* Compensation  Act.  There  is 
no  plant  where  physical  examination  is  con- 
ducted periodically  or  on  change  of  occupation 
within  the  plant. 

Artificial  means  of  ventilation  are  common, 
and  in  the  larger  plants  heating  is  central  and 
therefore  clean  and  efficient,  but  except  where 
the  manufacturing  processes  require  it,  no 
serious  attempt  to  raise  the  humidity  was  ob- 
served. Individual  drinking  cups  were  not 
noticed  but  the  common  cup  is  still  prevalent, 
although  there  are  some  vertical  foimtains. 
Conditions  in  respect  to  lavatories  are  bad, 
and  "in  comparatively  few  instances  are  the 
recommended  standards  for  number  and  con- 
struction, ordinarily  considered  the  minimum 
requirements,  complied  with." 

No  firm  in  Toronto  has  systematic  job 
analysis  and  compulsory  physical  examination, 
but  there  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
there  is  no  general  fatigue  from  too  long  or  too 
strenuous  work.  Many  obvious  errors  in  pos- 
ture were  observed,  and  fatigue  from  compli- 
cated motions  in  work  was  discovered  in  some 
instances.  In  three  plants,  rest  periods  had 
been  introduced,  and  other  improvements, 
such  as  the  examination  of  employees  sub- 
jected to  unusual  eyestrain  and  the  provision, 
without  charge,  of  suitable  glasses,  were  re- 
corded. Occupational  diseases  have  not  be- 
come a  problem  in  the  city,  and  there  is  a 
general  lack  of  recognition  of  the  occupational 
factor  in  disease. 

Cafeteria  or  other  systems  of  serving  hot 
refreshments  were  provided  in  eighteen  plants, 
and  recreation  or  rest  rooms  in  nine,  but  dress- 
ing rooms  and  lockers  in  the  majority  of  the 
establishments  visited  were  inadequate. 

Special  study  was  made  of  lost  time  from 
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sickness,  and  the  results  are  shown  by  four 
charts.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

The  Inspection  of  Bakeries.  RenS  Wibaux, 
Rev.  d'hyg.,  March,  1921,  43,  No.  3,  178-184. 
—  This  paper  recounts  the  insanitary  condi- 
tions found  in  an  investigation  of  the  bakeries 
of  Lille.  The  baking  process  is  carried  on  by 
hand  and  entirely  in  cellars,  where  generally 
the  only  light  comes  through  a  bulkhead  which 
is  also  used  as  a  means  of  egress.  Apparently 
the  germs  from  dirt  and  infected  water  are  not 
to  be  worried  over  as  they  are  killed  when  the 
bread  is  cooked,  but  the  danger  to  the  health  of 
the  workmen  is  great.  Many  of  them  are  tuber- 


culous, and  the  germ  is,  moreover,  to  be  feared 
in  the  bread.  In  1914  the  mortality  of  bakers 
from  tuberculosis  was  37.5  per  cent,  per  hun- 
dred. 

The  author  gives  some  disgusting  details  of 
the  insanitary  practices  in  vogue  among  bakers; 
statistics  as  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  knead- 
ing troughs,  funnels  for  conducting  flo^,  walls, 
ceilings,  and  floors;  and  concludes  with  the 
statement  that  there  is  a  hiatus  in  the  legisla- 
tion somewhere  and  that  the  supervision  should 
be  increased.  In  the  meantime,  patronize  the 
lesser  evils  among  the  bakeries  and  start  schools 
for  the  study  of  baking  where  hygienic  processes 
may  be  taught.  —  M.  Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  INDUSTRLAX  MANAGEMENT 
IN  ITS  HEALTH  RELATIONS 


Taylorism  and  Industrial  Supervision. 
A,  Bender.  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  March, 
1921,  9,  No.  3,  69-72.  —  Many  of  the  essentials 
of  the  Taylor  efficiency  plan  in  industry  and  the 
aims  of  the  governmental  industrial  supervision 
are  identical,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  care  of 
women  and  minors,  the  selection  of  employees 
for  tasks,  accident  and  sickness  prevention, 
diminution  of  fatigue,  and  adjustment  of  com- 
pensation to  avoid  driving  employees  too  hard. 
The  various  factors  concerned  in  getting  em- 
ployees and  employers  to  see  that  the  means  of 
improving  the  conditions  of  labor  and  living  of 
the  workmen  are  desirable,  economically  and 
humanely,  are  discussed.  —  E.  L.  Sevrin^iaus. 


Mental  Science  and  rrs  Importance  to 
THE  Industries  and  to  Commerce.  Nat.  Assn. 
Corporation  Training  Bull.,  Jan.,  1921, 8,  No.  1, 
4-5.  —  The  army  tests  have  resulted  in  some 
startling  conclusions,  and  if  we  apply  the  results 
of  the  tests  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  infer- 
ences are  discouraging.  ^*  It  is  clear  that  if  a  total 
of  only  thirteen  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  all  the 
people  in  the  United  States  can  secure  an  intel- 


ligence rating  of  B  or  higher,  the  great  masses 
must  work  under  the  direction  of  the  relatively 
small  percentage,  and  the  importance  oT  having 
those  of  high  intelligence  direct  the  industries 
and  commerce  cannot  be  overestimated."  — 
G.  E.  Partridge. 

Winning  Employes  to  Physical  Tests. 
A.  L.  Curtin.  Hosp.  Management,  May,  1921, 
11,  No.  5,  66,  68.— Within  the  past  few  years 
physical  examination  of  all  applicants  for  em- 
ployment has  become  a  matter  of  routine  in 
some  of  the  largest  and  best  industrial  plants 
in  the  coimtry.  The  purpose  is  t©  protect  the 
men  —  both  the  applicant  and  the  man  on  the 
job;  moreover,  a  healthy,  efficient  working 
force  is  the  best  investment  any  company  can 
have.  Examination  should  be  requested  of  all 
"forcefully  and  rationally,"  making  it  prac- 
tically impossible  for  anyone  to  refuse.  Exami- 
nation should  not  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
discharge  except  in  rare  cases.  Men  should  be 
examined  when  beginning  work,  and  thereafter 
quarterly,  semi-annually,  or  annually  depend- 
ing upon  the  hazards  of  their  occupation.  — 
G.  E.  Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL  SERVICE  AND  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATIONS 


Does  Welfare  Work  Pay?  2>.  W.  K.  Pea- 
cock. Factory,  June  1,  1921,  26,  No.  11,  1336. 
—  Welfare  work  has  come  to  be  considered  as  a 
charity.  This  point  of  view  should  be  abolished. 
Welfare  work  will  pay  if  every  employee  is  con- 


sidered as  a  member  of  a  great  industrial  family 
and  taken  care  of  as  such.  —  M.  Dent. 

Plant  Disability  Funds.  Charles  M,  Mills. 
N.  Y.  State  Dept.  Labor,  Bull.  No.  105,  April, 
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1921,  pp.  16. —  This  bulletin  deals  with  the 
problem  of  providing  sickness  and  death  bene>- 
fits  for  employees.  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 

A  Plan  for  Sick  Leave  with  Pay.  M,  R. 
Machol.  Indust.  Management,  Dec.  1,  1920, 
60,  No.  6,  453-454.  —  There  is  no  established 
method  or  policy  in  respect  to  sick  leave,  and 
there  is  no  legal  or  moral  obligation  to  make  an 
employer  pay  for  the  time  of  an  employee  which 
he  does  not  receive.  It  has,  however,  long  been 
the  custom  to  take  care  of  salaried  employees 
during  illness,  at  least  for  a  limited  time,  in 
order  to  retain  their  goodwill. 

To  put  the  question  of  sick  leave  on  a  uni- 
form basis,  the  writer  offers  a  plan  for  a  notice, 
containing  thirteen  items,'  and  too  complex  to 
quote.  Its  main  features  are  as  follows:  Sick 
leave,  with  pay,  is  to  increase  with  length  of 
service  after  the  first  year,  one  week  for  each 
completed  six  months  of  service,  and  the  time 
allowed  is  to  be  cumulative.  Sickness  must  be 
reported  immediately.  In  exceptional  cases 
special  consideration  may  be  recommended  by 
the  department  head.  In  the  case  of  the  death 
of  an  employee,  all  sick  leave  with  pay  due  that 
employee  is  to  be  promptly  paid  to  his  or  her 
estate.  Termination  of  service  cancels  all  ac- 
cumulated sick  leave,  although  if  the  employee 
returns  he  is  to  be  credited  with  the  balance  of 
sick  leave  due  him.  Present  employees  will  be 
credited  with  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  sick  leave  that  would  have  been  standing  to 
their  account  if  this  standard  had  been  in  force 
during  the  entire  term  of  their  service. 

Such  a  plan,  the  writer  asserts,  has  many  ad- 
vantages. It  prevents  argument,  rumor  and 
criticism,  and  it  discourages  absenteeism,  ex- 
cept for  adequate  reasons.  A  declared  policy 
would  be  a  help  in  obtaining  new  employees  and 
in  inducing  former  ones  to  return.  By  no  means 
the  least  of  its  advantages  is  its  effect  in  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  labor  turnover.  An  employee 
hesitates  to  throw  away  his  accumulated  sick 
leave  by  making  a  change.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Plant  Lunch  Room  Health  Factor.  San- 
ford  DeHart,  Hosp.  Management,  Jan.,  1921, 
11,  No.  1,  62,  64.  —  The  author  states  that  the 
Napoleonic  phrase,  "An  army  travels  on  it's 
stomach,"  is  penetrating  industry.  The  res- 
taurant idea  grew  largely  out  of  war  experience. 
The  results  of  cold  lunches  are  bad,  but  the 
direct  and  indirect  benefits  of  hot  ones  may  be 
classified  as  follows: 


1.  Marked  improvement  in  health  of  work- 
ers. 

2.  Less  sickness. 

3.  Less  absence  and  broken  time. 

4.  Increased  efficiency  and  output. 

5.  Saving  time  of  worker. 

6.  Salutary  change  from  workshop. 

7.  Less  tendency  to  alcoholism. 

8.  Greater  contentment  of  worker. 

9.  Better   mid-day    ventilation    of    work- 
shop. 

10.  Increase  of  recreatioil  and  games  in 
spare  time. 

The  type  of  restaurant  used  in  the  R.  K. 
LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Company  is  the  dual 
type  —  one  side  self-service,  and  the  other 
table  d'h6te.  The  method  of  service  is  cal- 
culated to  eliminate  waiting,  standing  in  line, 
and  confusion.  A  list  of  equipment  is  given  and 
should  be  helpful  to  anyone  contemplating  the 
installation  of  such  service.  The  hospital  de- 
partment has  been  able  to  offer  some  construc- 
tive help  on  menus.  —  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

An  Industrial  Cafeteria,  the  Largest  en 
THE  World.  Mod.  Hosp.,  March,  1921,  16, 
No.  3,  294,  296.  —  Ilie  cafeteria  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company 
of  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  so  weU  planned  that 
3,000  people  can  enter  the  building,  eat  their 
lunch,  and  leave  in  twenty-two  minutes.  It  has 
every  possible  modem  convenience  and  equip- 
ment, and  is  attractive  both  from  within  and 
without.  This  cafeteria  was  built  not  from 
philanthropic  motives,  but  from  strictly  busi- 
ness considerations,  and,  run  on  that  basis,  has 
proved  an  immense  success.  —  M.  Dent. 

The  Factory  Restaurant  as  a  Service 
Nucleus.  Sanford  DeHart.  Indust.  Manage- 
ment, May  1,  1921,  61,  No.  9,  338-340.— 
The  industrial  manager  has  long  been  cognizant 
of  the  ill  effects  of  the  indigestible,  old  time 
"free  limch"  and  the  poorly  balanced  diet  of 
the  dinner  pail.  How  the  industrial  restaurant 
may  be  made  to  do  service  from  the  efficiency 
angle  is  here  demonstrated  by  a  description 
of  the  restaurant  in  the  LeBlond  Plant.  While 
the  restaurant  is  primarily  used  for  dining,  it 
will  be  seen  that  for  recreational  purposes  such 
as  motion  pictures,  dances,  parties,  lectures, 
plant  inspection,  etc.,  it  performs  a  function 
no  less  vital  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
workers.  —  L.  A.  Shaw. 
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WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  AND  INSURANCE 


Review. OF  Labor  Legislation  of  1919. 
Lindley  D.  Clark.  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor  Statis., 
Bull.  No.  277,  Jan.,  1921,  pp.  409.— This 
bulletin  comprises  a  review  of  the  various 
branches  of  labor  legislation  provided  for  in 
1919,  together  with  the  laws  of  diflFerent  states 
relating  to  labor  and  enacted  since  January  1, 
1919.  — M.  C.Shorley. 

Seventeenth  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  of 
THE  State  of  Minnesota,  1919-1920.  Pp. 
178.  —  This  report  covers  industrial  accidents 
and  diseases,  benefit  funds,  wage  movements, 
factory  inspection,  the  Bureau  of  Women  and 
Children  in  Lidustry,  public  employment 
offices,  mine  inspections,  labor  organizations, 
and  a  division  for  the  deaf.  —  M.  Dent. 

Tendencies  of  European  Labour  Legis- 
lation SINCE  THE  War.  Litemat.  Labour 
Office,  Studies  and  Reports,  Series  A,  No.  16, 
Feb.  11,  19£1,  pp.  18.  — The  report  annoimces 
that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  accom- 
panied by  the  rapid  adoption  of  labor  laws 
and  regulations  on  subjects  which,  in  1914,  had 
been  regarded  as  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of 
practical  politics.  It  presents  a  brief  r6sum6 
of  the  changes  made  in  respect  to  the  eight- 
hour  day,  joint  control,  right  of  association 
and  collective  agreements,  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation, unemployment,  social  insurance,  emi- 
gration, agricultural  labor,  wages,  married 
women,  health  and  safety,  and  compulsory 
labor. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  was  the 
success  in  almost  all  coimtries  in  obtaining  a 
legal  eight-hour  day,  whereas  in  1914  it  was 
considered  progressive  to  ask,  as  an  inter- 
national standard,  a  ten-hour  day  for  women 
and  children  alone.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
give  workers  a  share  in  the  control  of  their  own 
work  and  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  trade 
disputes.  There  has  been  some  regulation  in 
regard  to  the  minimum  wage,  and  experimental 
legislative  acts  concerning  compulsory  labor. 

Another  tendency  in  recent  European  legis- 
lation is  toward  increased  protection  of  mar- 
ried women  in  industry.  The  opinions  on  the 
subject  are  widely  varied,  and  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  uniformity,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Draft 


Convention  adopted  by  the  Washington  Con- 
ference is  applicable. 

The  establishment  of  a  medical  service  of 
inspection  in  Belgium  "is  a  matter  9f  impor- 
tance, which  may  prove  to  be  of  international 
influence."  It  provides  for  a  central  office  and 
provincial  medical  officers,  who  will  co-operate 
with  the  ordinary  factory  inspectors,  and  who 
will  pay  special  attention  to  the  health  of 
pregnant  women. 

Regulations  have  been  issued  in  Belgium 
concerning  the  health  and  safety  of  workers  in 
and  about  mines,  and  in  Germany  for  com- 
pressed air  work  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
lead  compoimds.  New  regulations  for  certain 
dangerous  trades  have  also  been  issued  in  Great 
Britain.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Compensation  for  Industrial  Disease. 
Nation's  Health,  May,  1921,  3,  No.  5,  279.  — 
Eight  of  the  forty-six  states  having  compen- 
sation jurisdiction  provide  compensation  for 
occupational  diseases.  Investigation  shows  that 
the  maximum  cost  of  occupational  diseases, 
if  included  in  the  workmen's  compensation 
acts,  would  not  be  greater  than  2  per  cent,  of 
the  aggregate  cost  of  industrial  accidents. 
The  term  "occupational  disease"  is  here  clas- 
sified according  to  the  cause  and  nature  of  the 
injury.  —  L.  A.  Shaw. 

Health  Insurance.  James  M.  Lynch. 
N.  Y.  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Ninth  Re- 
port, Committee  on  Health,  1920,  pp.  19.  — 
Investigations  have  shown  that  sickness  is  the 
( principal  factor  in  from  S5  to  80  per  cent,  of 
the  calls  on  organized  charity;  that  30  to  50 
per  cent,  of  loans  to  workers  by  such  agencies 
as  the  Morris  Plan  banks,  are  on  accoimt  of 
sickness;  that  about  one-fourth  of  all  workers 
are  so  sick  that  they  have  to  remain  away  from 
work  for  eight  days  or  more  every  year;  that 
fully  one-third  of  those  too  sick  to  work  are 
without  medical  care;  that  families  with  the 
lowest  wages  have  the  most  sickness;  that 
probably  50  per  cent,  of  this  sickness  is  due  to 
health  hazards  in  industry  over  which  the 
workers  have  no  control;  and  that  one-third 
of  those  in  the  poor-houses  have  been  driven 
there  by  sickness.  ' 
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The  following  plan  has  been  drawn  up:  the 
cost,  amounting  to  approximately  S  per  cent, 
of  wages,  is  to  be  shared  equally  by  employers 
and  workers.  The  benefits  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  local  mutual  organizations  or  fimds, 
employers  and  workers  to  have  equal  con- 
trol over  the  funds.  Private  industrial  insur- 
ance companies  operating  for  profit  will  be 
prohibited. 

Experience  has  shown  in  all  instances  that 
while  distribution  of  cost  is  primarily  the 
method,  prevention  is  primarily  the  piupose  of 
insurance  and  certainly  its  result.  —  Elinor 
D.  Gregg. 

Fact  and  Opinion  as  to  the  British  Na- 
tional   Health    Insurance    Act.     Ordway 


Tead,  Am.  Labor  Legis.  Rev.,  March,  1921, 11, 
No.  1,  87-93.  — The  author  stresses  the  point 
that  because  Americans  have  heard  criticis.nis  of 
the  British  National  Health  Insurance  they 
should  not  condenm  it  without  trial.  The 
opinion  in  England  is  that  the  act  has  come  to 
stay,  but  that  there  are  many  improvements 
still  to  be  made.  As  a  result  of  the  act  "the 
general  level  of  medical  treatment  is  probably 
higher  than  it  ever  was.  And  it  certainly  is 
further  true  that  thousands  more  people  see  a 
doctor  and  see  him  weeks  if  not  months  earlier 
in  the  progress  of  the  disease  thai;i  was  ever  the 
case  before  there  was  any  health  insm^nce.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  the  preventive  work  is 
getting  its  best  chance  imder  the  act."  —  M.  C. 
Sliorley. 


REHABILITATION  OF  DISABLED  EMPLOYEES 


The  Nauvoo  Project.  The  Functions  of 
A  Special  School  for  Inactive  Tubercu- 
lous Cases.  John  W,  Turner,  Voc.  Summary, 
Feb.,  1921,  3,  No.  10,  148-149.  —  ** At  Nau- 
voo, HI.,  .  .  .  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  is  establishing  a  unique  proj- 
ect, a  special  school  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
ex-service  men  who  have  been  discharged  from 
tuberculosis  sanatoria  as  inactive  cases."  The 
function  of  the  school  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  "First.  It  prepares  the  tuberculous 
patient  for  real  scientific  vocational  guidance, 
and  fortifies  him  against  a  breakdown,  by  a 
course  in  physiology,  hygiene,  and  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

"Second.  It  adjusts  the  training  to  the  man 
during  the  early  critical  period  of  his  con- 
valescence out  of  the  hospital  by  providing 
the  right  environment  and  medical  supervision. 

"Third.  Its  purpose  and  function  have  been 
completed  when  the  health  of  the  trainee  has 


been  stabilized  to  the  point  where  he  can  cany- 
on with  a  more  limited  medical  supervision." 
—  Elinor  D.  Gregg. 

Occupation  Therapy.  FT.  Oilman  Thomp- 
son, Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  June  4,  1921,  76, 
No.  23,  1597-1598.— The  author  describes 
the  purposes,  achievements,  and  limitations  of 
occupation  therapy  as  applied  in  our  large 
hospitals.  He  makes  it  clear  that  the  therapy 
must  be  prescribed  by  the  physician  and  sur- 
geon with  as  much  care  as  is  bestowed  on  any 
branch  of  physiotherapy,  and  evidently  be- 
lieves that  instances  of  ill  success  in  the  use  of 
occupation  therapy  are  due  more  to  errors  in 
practice  than  to  defects  in  the  imderlying 
idea. 

The  article  contains  a  brief  statement  re- 
garding the  work  of  the  reconstruction  hospital 
at  One  Hundredth  Street  and  Central  Park 
West,  New  York  City.  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 
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GENERAL 


Industrial  Hygiene:  Its  Rise,  Progress 
AND  Opportunities.  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  Brit. 
Med.  Jour.,  July  23,  1921,  No.  3160,  108-116. 
—  Since  the  time  when  Parliament,  about  a 
century  ago,  gave  attention  to  the  children 
working  in  mines  and  factories  in  England,  in- 
dustrial hygiene,  which  may  be  safd  to  have 
emerged  out  of,  or  to  have  continued,  the  work 
of  parliamentary  interference  with  the  as- 
sumed rights  of  employers  to  use  labor  almost 
to  the  breaking  point,  has  made  great  ad- 
vances. Within  the  last  few  years  its  scope  has 
widened;  it  has  become  of  interest  to  all  en- 
lightened nations;  it  includes  not  only  the  con- 
ditions under  which  work  is  conducted,  and  the 
diseases  associated  with  occupation,  but  also 
the  physical  effects  of  work  as  shown  in  fatigue 


and  output;  and  it  attacks  the  problem  of  as- 
suring maximum  of  production  with  minimum 
of  effort.  Medical  examination  of  all  workers, 
and  attempts  to  determine  the  susceptibility  of 
workers  to  particular  poisons,  now  advocated, 
indicate  the  growing  conviction  that  the  lia- 
bility to  occupational  diseases,  as  is  the  case 
with  infectious  maladies,  is  largely  individual. 

Following  the  historical  review,  there  is  a 
discussion  of  the  work  of  industrial  medicine 
and  hygiene  in  several  of  its  typical  fields: 
lead,  phosphorus  and  carbon  monoxide  poison- 
ing, mining,  fatigue,  and  industrial  diseases  and 
compensation. 

Health  hazards  in  lead  working  commence 
mainly  with  the  smelting  of  the  ore  (lead  min- 
ing in  England  is  free  from  the  hazard  of  lead 
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poisoning),  and  are  continued  in  the  processes 
of  manufacture  and  use  of  white  lead.  But 
since  1900,  regulations  have  gradually  reduced 
the  number  of  cases  of  poisoning,  and  the 
severer  forms  commonly  met  with  thirty  years 
ago  are  now  rarely  seen.  Although  much  work 
has  been  done  in  the  study  of  lead  poisoning, 
there  is  still  lack  of  general  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  and  there  are  some  special  problems 
still  to  be  solved.  The  so-called  lead  poisoning 
of  painters,  for  example,  needs  further  investi- 
gation. There  is  a  question  whether  much  of  it 
is  not  due  to  the  solvents  used  in  paint,  such  as 
turpentine,  benzine,  etc.,  rather  than  to  the 
lead,  and  experiments  with  animals  tend  to  con- 
firm the  view  that  the  vapors  of  these  spirit- 
uous substances  are  harmful. 

The  writer  takes  exception  to  the  decision  of 
the  International  Labour  Conference  of  the 
League  of  Nations  that  the  use  of  white  lead 
should  be  abolished.  Suggested  substitutes  are 
also  likely  to  be  harmful,  and  since  white  lead  is 
an  important  commodity,  and  since  the  history . 
of  the  regulation  of  lead  poisoning  and  the  im- 
provement of  processes  show  such  a  remark- 
able success,  the  indications  are  that  the  need 
is  for  still  further  investigation  and  still  fiurther 
reduction  in  the  risks  involved,  and  not  for 
abolishment  of  the  use  of  white  lead. 

"If  there  is  one  industry  to  which  industrial 
hygiene  has  been  of  the  greatest  service,  it  is 
the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches."  Bone 
necrosis,  as  well  as  the  constitutional  condition 
known  as  phosphorism,  was  frequently  caused 
by  work  with  phosphorus,  but  now,  except  for 
infrequent  dermatitis  from  contact  with  the 
sesquisulphide  of  phosphorus,  the  whole  indus- 
try has  become  harmless. 

Carbon  monoxide  poisoning  has  still  some 
problematic  points.  The  eflfects  of  small  quan- 
tities of  the  poison  inhaled  during  a  long  period 
of  time  are  not  fully  understood,  but  probably 
they  are  the  soiu'ce  of  some  minor  illnesses  not 
diagnosed.  There  is  evidence  that  a  certain 
tolerance  for  carbon  monoxide  can  be  estab- 
lished. Boys  who,  in  their  work,  are  exposed  to 
the  substance  may  pass  through  a  period  in 
which  they  are  subject  to  respiratory  disturb- 
ances and  lassitude,  impaired  digestion  and 
insonmia. 

Mining,  still  a  hazardous  occupation,  is  less 
dangerous  than  it  was.  The  rate  for  fatal  acci- 
dents, for  example,  has  been  reduced  two-thirds 
during  the  period  from  1851  to  1912  —  a  reduc- 
tion which  has  been  effected  by  careful  inspec- 


tion of  the  air  in  particular  workings  before  the 
miner  descends,  better  signalling,  improved 
ventilation  and  better  supervision  of  the 
haulage. 

"If  there  is  one  side  issue  of  industrial  hy- 
giene which  has  recently  attracted  attention . . . 
it  is  the  subject  of  fatigue,"  a  realization  of  the 
importance  of  which  was  especially  enforced 
upon  us  by  the  number  of  persons  who  broke 
down  in  munition  work.  Of  recent  work  on  the 
physiology  of  fatigue,  that  of  Burkard,  who  has 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  a  leukocytosis  in 
the  blood  after  exhausting  work,  is  of  especial 
interest.  The  interpretation  is  that  when  the 
muscles  are  active  they  produce  substances 
which  pass  into  the  blood  stream  and  stimu- 
late the  blood-making  tissues  of  the*  medulla  of 
bone.  Overwork,  by  causing  a  continuous 
over-production  of  neutrophil  cells  may,  then, 
become  injurious,  not. only  to  the  medullary 
tissue,  but  to  the  body  as  a  whole.  Further 
evidence  of  the  pathological  character  of  fatigue 
is  offered  by  the  type  of  leukocytes  found. 

Industrial  poisons  present  problems  of  in- 
terest in  connection  with  compensation.  The 
amount  of  poison  absorbed  may  be  so  small 
that  for  a  long  time  no  harmful  effects  appear, 
and  then,  from  no  other  cause  than  perhaps 
some  failure  of  elimination,  the  retention  limit 
is  reached  and  the  symptoms  suddenly  appear. 
A  case  is  cited  ii;i  whidi  fatal  lead  poisoning  was 
induced  by  the  use  of  potassium  iodide,  pre- 
scribed for  aortic  aneurism,  in  a  man  who  had 
previously  suffered  from  lead  poisoning,  but 
who  for  two  or  three  years  had  followed  an 
occupation  in  which  he  was  not  subject  to  the 
poison. 

Industrial  medicine  has  come  to  stay,  and  it 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  welfare  work.  Inven- 
tion and  researdi  tend  to  make  industry  more 
dangerous,  but  the  same  skill  which  creates  the 
dangers  shows  itself  able  to  provide  antidotes. 
The  sphere  of  industrial  enterprise  is  ever  en- 
larging, and  herein  lies  the  opportimity  of 
industrial  hygiene.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

The  Necessity  for  Greater  Attention 
IN  Industry  to  the  Maintenance  op  Effi- 
ciency AND  THE  Prevention  of  Ilxt-Health. 
Edgar  L.  CoUis.  Jour.  State  Med.,  Aug.,  19£1, 
29,  No.  8,  229-237.  —  "The  State  is  taking 
steps  to  bring  up  healthy  adolescents  so  that 
they  may  be  healthy  citizens  and  productive 
workers.  Industry  has  the  duty  of  maintaining 
them  in  health  and  efficiency. 
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"Industry  must  provide  hygienic  conditions 
of  work  in  order  to  diminish  labour  turnover, 
to  prevent  ill-health,  to  acquire  a  stable  per- 
sonnel, to  increase  efficiency,  and  be  able  to  pay 
high  wages. 

"Medical  supervision,  which  may  take  the 
form  of  a  medical  department  in  large  estab- 
lishments, is  a  sound  investment,  and  is  the 
means  for  maintaining  efficiency  and  prevent- 
ing ill-health. 

"Industrial  convalescence  is  needed  to  expe- 
dite recovery  and,  when  linked  up  with  re-edu- 
cation, can  reclaim  many  useful  workers  from 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployable."  —  Bamett 
Cohen. 

The  Industrial  Surgeon  and  Individ- 
ualization. Ralph  B,  Bettmdk.  Nation's 
Health,  July  15, 1921,  3,  No.  7,  423.  —  This  is  a 
brief  comment  on  the  necessity  for  an  industrial 
surgeon  to  bear  continually  in  mind  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  his  patient.  The  surgeon 
"must  realize  that  the  time  element  is  an  im- 
portant one,  he  must  question  every  procedure 
to  assure  himself  whether  it  could  be  sub- 
stituted by  some  other  method  which  would 
shorten  the  time  of  disability.  As  Robert  Os- 
good most  aptly  put  it  recently,  'the  impor- 
tance of  gaining  the  largest  amount  of  function 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  is  paramount.'  "  — 
Katherine  R.  Drinker. 

Health  Work  in  Five  Industrial  Plants. 
Alfred  E.  Shipley.  Nation's  Health,  July  15, 
1921,  3,  No.  7,  411-414.— This  article  con- 
tains an  analysis  of  the  industrial  health  rec- 
ords of  five  plants  in  New  York  City.  The 
industries  represented  are:  (1)  felt  and  silk 
hats,  and  millinery;  (i)  straw  hats,  cloth  caps, 
and  hats;  (3)  cocoa  and  chocolate;  (4)  rubber 
goods;  (5)  paints..  The  figures  presented  con- 
cern principally  the  clinic  services  in  these 
plants,  "although  some  consideration  is  given 
to  the  subject  of  sickness  absence.  No  sum- 
maries of  physical  examination  of  new  and  old 
employes,  or  industrial  hygiene  features  are  in- 
cluded." 

The  total  number  of  treatments  in  the 
clinics  of  the  five  factories  was  11,089,  the 
number  of  new  cases,  both  surgical  and  medical, 
being  5,738.  "In  eadi  of  the  five  plants,  the 
average  number  of  clinic  treatments  per  month 
may  be  estimated  as  approximately  one  for 
every  two  employes."  For  the  surgical  cases  in 
the  five  plants  there  was  a  remarkable  uni- 


formity in  the  proportion  of  re- visits  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  treatment,  an  average  of 
two  re- visits  being  necessary  for  each  surgical 
case.  Greater  proportions  of  medical  cases 
occurred  in  the  plants  which  employed  large 
numbers  of  women. 

An  interesting  uniformity  is  seen  to  exist  in 
the  character  of  the  clinic  cases  seen  in  the  five 
industries.  Of  the  surgical  cases,  approximately 
50  per  cent,  were  finger  eases,  and  from  70  to 
75  per  cent,  conditions  aflFecting  the  entire 
upper  extremity.  In  reviewing  the  causes  of 
accidents  the  author  found  that  very  few  were 
due  to  lack  of  mechanical  guards  but  the  vast 
majority  were  "the  result  of  carelessness,  in- 
attention, poor  physical  condition  of  the  worker, 
or  some  other  personal  factor." 

On  the  average,  about  50  per  cent,  of  ab- 
sence was  due  to  sickness,  a  large  proportion 
being  of  the  one  and  two-day  type.  During  a 
period  of  decreasing  demand  for  workers,  there- 
was  less  sickness  absence,  showing  that  em- 
ployees are  not  inclined  to  stay  at  home  for 
trivial  illness  when  their  places  can  be  readily 
filled. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  emphasizes  the 
practical  importance  of  facts  such  as  are  pre- 
sented in  his  report.  "They  are  not  matters 
merely  of  academic  research,  but  to  thos^ 
trained  to  interpret  such  readings  they  provide 
the  means  to  administer  industrial  health  serv- 
ice intelligently  and  eflFectively.  Furthermore, 
the  keen,  practical  factory  manager  appre- 
ciates facts  which  show  him  the  health  status  of 
the  human  power  under  his  direction,  and 
enable  him  to  compare  conditions  in  his  own 
plant  with  thosie  in  other  industries."  —  Kath- 
erine R.  Drinker. 

Occupational  Diseases  in  Chemical  In- 
dustries. How  THE  Workers  in  Chemical 
Plants  are  Safeguarded.  Frederic  Dan- 
nerth.  Indust.  Management,  Sept.  1,  1921,  62, 
No.  3,  145-147.  —  In  this  article  the  author 
tells  how  the  danger  to  the  lives  of  workers  in 
industries  in  which  white  lead  paint,  wood 
alcohol,  and  carbon  tetrachloride  are  used,  and 
in  industries  in  which  dusts  are  present,  may 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 

The  Porcelain  and  Earthenware  Indus- 
'trees  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Protec- 
tion OF  THE  Workers  and  the  Neighborhood, 
and  Measures  for  Fighting  the  Danger. 
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Thieme,  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  May, 
1921,  9,  No.  5,  89-94. —The  sources  of  dust 
from  the  earthen  materials  and  of  lead  from  the 
glazes  are  discussed.  The  use  of  adequate  ven- 
tilation, frequent  cleaning  of  the  workrooms, 
.  personal  cleanliness,  and  improved  mechanical 
aids  to  replace  hand  work  are  described.  Tuber- 
culosis is  frequent  among  these  workers,  pre- 
sumably due  to  the  excessive  dust.  Lead 
poisoning  is  relatively  rare.  The  only  injury  to 
the  neighborhood  is  from  the  excessive  smokmg 
of  the  ovens.  This  may  be  done  away  with  by 
the  use  of  producer  gas  for  heating.  —  E.  L. 
Sevringbaus. 

Some  Medical  Impressions  of  the  Miners' 
Strike.  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  July  16,  1921,  No. 
3159,  94.  -^  The  writer,  who  is  a  practitioner 
of  twenty  years'  experience  in  a  mining  district, 
records  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  gen- 
eral health  of  miners  during  a  strike,  when  they 
lived  an  easy  life  and  engaged  in  sports.  The 
number  of  cases  of  sickness  was  greatly  re- 
duced, and  the  appearance  of  the  men  and  their 
ability  to  recuperate  from  illness  were  im- 
proved. The  question  is  raised  whether  it 
would  i^ot  be  profitable,  both  economically  and 
morally,  to  give  the  collier  fourteen  days  of  rest 
ftom  work,  with  full  pay,  after  every  three 
months  of  full-time  work. 

There  might  be  established  also,  in  every 
large  colliery,  a  miners'  welfare  committee  com- 
posed of  medical  men.  The  work  of  this  com- 
mittee would  be  to  collect  statistics  and  study 
the  hazards  of  mining  as  well  as  the  personal 
hygiene  of  the  miner.  "If  one-half  the  energy 
expended  during  the  war  .  .  .*  to  keep  the 
soldier  fit  and  well  could  now  be  devoted  to  im- 
proving the  physical  (and  consequently  the 
moral)  well-being  of  men  engaged  in  imcon- 
genial  industries,  we  should  make  much  prog- 
ress in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
and  output  in  these  industries." 


In  regard  to  the  field  of  industrial  medicine. 
Linen  thai  is  quoted  approvingly:  "Industrial 
medicine  in  its  wider  meaning  is  a  field  pri- 
marily not  for  the  industrial  physician  but  for 
the  physician  in  the  general  practice  of  medi- 
cine who  must  recognize  that  states  of  ill  health 
are  in  many  instances  due  to  the  hazards  of 
industry."  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

X-RAY  AND  Radium  Protection.  Brit 
Med.  Jour.,  June  25^  1921,  No.  8156,  936-937. 
—  This  is  a  report  of  a  comimittee  representing 
various  soientific  bodies  having  headquarters  in 
London. 

The  eflfects  upon  the  operator,  which  are  to 
be  guarded  against,  so  far  as  are  known,  are: 
visible  injuries  to  the  superficial  tissues,  de- 
rangements of  internal  organs,  and  changes  in 
the  blood.  As  a  general  preventive  plan,  it  is 
urged  that  there  be  not  more  than  seven  work- 
ing hours  each  day,  with  Sundays  and  two 
half-days  free  each  week,  and  a  month  of  vaca- 
tion yearly. 

A  first  precaution  in  all  X-ray  work  is  to  sur- 
round the  X-ray  bulb  as  completely  as  possible 
with  protective  material.  Directions  are  given 
for  protection  in  each  of  the  operations  in  use: 
work  with  X-rays  for  diagnostic  purposes;  for 
superficial  therapy;  for  deep  therapy;  for  in- 
dustrial and  research  purposes;  and  radiuni 
therapy.  Ventilation  of  X-ray  departments 
and  "electrical  precautions"  are  also  treated. 

Recommendations  for  each  branch  of  the 
work  are  too  numerous  and  too  explicit  to  be 
presented  in  a  summary,  and  the  report  shoidd 
be  read  by  anyone  interested  in  the  subject. 

As  a  general  measure  it  is  reconunended  that, 
wherever  possible,  periodic  tests  —  every  three 
months,  perhaps — should  be  made  upon  the 
blood  of  those  who  work  with  X-ray  apparatus, 
etc.,  and  are  exposed  to  th^  risks  imder  dis- 
cussion, so  that  changes  may  be  recognized  at 
an  early  stage.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


SYSTEMIC  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES:    OCCURRENCE,  TREATMENT 

AND  PREVENTION 


MENTAL 

Mental  Hygiene  in  Industry.  C.  Macfie 
CampbeU.  Ment.  Hyg.,  July,  1921,  5,  No.  3, 
468-478.  —  "The  mental  health  of  the  indus- 
trial worker  depends  upon  the  complicated  in- 


terplay of  the  individual  personality,  the 
specific  conditions  of  the  industrial  task,  the 
economic  factor,  the  domestic  and  general 
social  environment. 

"When  dealing  with  the  disorders  of  the  in- 
dividual worker  and  of  groups  of  workers,  it  is 
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not  always  possible  to  isolate  single  symptoms 
and  supply  specific  remedies,  medical  or  social; 
and  one  must  be  prepared  to  make  a  very  de- 
tailed analysis,  and  the  remedies  may  be  of 
slow  evolution. 

"So  far  there  is  not  available  enough  well 
studied  material  for  useful  constructive  sug- 
gestions to  be  made;  to  gather  such  material  is 
a  task  of  immediate  importance. 

"The  development  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  on  these  topics  would  be  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  mental  health  of 
the  community  and  to  social  and  economic 
stability. 

"The  attention  paid  during  war  time  to  the 
mental  health  and  morale  of  those  engaged  in 
the  business  of  destruction  is  no  less  necessary 
diu*ing  peace  time  for  purposes  of  construction; 
mental  health  and  good  morale  are  as  impor- 
tant in  peace  as  in  war,  and  to  muddle  along  in 
peace  may  be  as  disastrous  as  to  do  so  in  war." 
—  Stanley  Cobb. 

RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM 

The  Pneumokonioses.  Internat.  Jour.  Pub. 
Health,  July-Aug.,  1921,  2,  No.  4,  401-408.  — 
This  article  is  a  review  of  recent  important 
contributions  to  the  already  extensive  bibli- 
ography of  industrial  tuberculosis,  dealing 
principally  with  the  pneumokonioses. 

"In  all  industries  under  consideration  want 


of  proper  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  worker 
is  more  in  evidence  than  a  lack  of  positive 
knowledge  concerning  the  aetiology  and  method 
of  transmission  of  the  diseases. 

"Modern  preventive  medicine  requires  med- 
ical examination  and  X-ray  control,  not  as  a 
luxury  but  as  an  absolute  necessity.  A  clinical 
examination  should  also  be  compulsory  for  all 
candidates  wishing  to  enter  a  dangerous  trade, 
subsequent  periodical  medical  examinations 
being  the  obvious  complement  of  this  first 
examination.  Adults  suflfering*  from  pneu- 
mokoniosis  after  many  years  of  work  should  be 
able  to  change  their  trade  and  should  receive 
indemnity.  Working  conditions  must  be  con- 
trolled and  the  quantity  of  dust  in  the  atmos- 
phere breathed  should  be  regulated  by  a  stand- 
ard of  enumeration  rather  than  one  of  weight 
per  volume.  The  exact  statistics  of  tuber- 
culosis morbidity  and  mortality  should  be 
brought  into  relation  with  the  scientific  eval- 
uation of  dust  in  the  atmosphere.  Finally,  in 
the  intervals  of  work  opportunities  should  be 
afforded  for  healthy  open-air  recreation. 

"The  medical  profession  may  well  feel  the 
obligation  to  prepare  public  opinion  for  stricter 
legislation  in  this  direction  in  order  that  the 
tuberculosis  morbidity  of  adults  threatened 
with  pneumokoniosis  may  be  reduced,  if  not  to 
the  normal  rate,  at  least  to  something  less 
terrible  than  its  present  high  level."  —  M.  C. 
Shorley. 


P0IS0N6US  HAZARDS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS:  GASES, 
CHEMICALS,  ETC. 


Memorandum  on  Lead  Poisoning.  —  In- 
ternat. Labour  Rev.,  May-June,  1921,  2,  Nos. 
2-3,  231-233.  —  This  is  a  summary  of  a  mem- 
orandum on  industrial  lead  poisoning  issued  by 
the  British  Home  OflSce. 

Figures  for  the  past  twenty  years  show  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
lead  poisoning,  except  in  the  electric  accumula- 
tor industry;  and  the  present  memorandum 
shows  also  decrease  in  the  severity  and  in  the 
proportion  of  chronic  cases. 

Two-fifths  of  all  reported  cases  occur  during 
the  first  eighteen  months  of  work,  and  the 
symptoms  mentioned  as  most  frequent  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories are:  gastric  troubles,  anemia,  headache, 
paralysis,   encephalopathy,    and   rheumatism. 


Paralysis  is  more  common  in  men  than  in 
women  but  the  contrary  is  true  of  encephalop- 
athy. 

The  number  of  deaths  recorded  during  the 
twenty  years  has  not  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  cases,  because  after  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  of  1906,  lead  poison- 
ing is  more  often  mentioned  as  associated  cause 
on  the  death  certificates  of  lead  workers  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  nephritis  and  its  sequelae. 
The  attack  rate  per  thousand  is  given  for  ten 
industries.  Electric  accumulators  lead  with  27; 
white  lead  shows  26;  tinning  of  metals  2*0; 
paints  and  colors  16;  vitreous  enameling  14; 
smelting  of  metals  13. 

The  meni^randum  contains  also  information 
about  processes  in  which  lead  poisoning  is  fre- 
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quent,  symptoms  and  diagnosis,  and  preventive 
measures  that  have  been  taken.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 

The  Contrast  between  the  Brain  Le- 
sions Produced  by  Lead  and  Other  Inor- 
ganic Poisons  and  Those  Caused  by  Epidemic 
Encephalitis.  G.  B.  Hassin.  Arch.  Neurol, 
and  Psychiat.,  Sept.,  1921,  6,  No.  3,  268-285. 
—  The  author  draws  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

"1.  The  nonsuppurative  inflammations  of 
the  brain  may  be  divided  into  two  large  groups. 
One,  represented  by  epidemic  encephalitis  and 
paralytic  dementia,  is  of  infectious  origin. 
Pathologically,  it  is  characterized  by  excessive, 
widespread  perivascular,  and  sometimes  also 
parenchymatous,  infiltrations,  the  pia-arach- 
noid  changes  being  quite  mild.  This  type  may 
.  also  be  defined  as  an  infiltrative  encephalitis 
which  thus  includes  all  possible  direct  infections 
of  the  brain  tissue  proper. 

**2.  The  second  group,  mainly  represented 
by  lead  encephalitis,  is  due  to  intoxication  and 
should,  therefore,  be  termed  toxic.  Patho- 
logically, it  shows  a  great  preponderance  of 
proliferative  or  (as  Bonfiglio  puts  it)  *  produc- 
tive '  phenomena  in  the  mesodermic  tissues 
(blood  vessels,  capillaries  and  the  pia-arach- 
noid).  This  group  may  be  termed  productive 
encephalitis. 

*  3.  Microscopically,  it  is  not  only  possible 
to  determine  whether  any  given  case  is  one  of 
a  nonsuppurative  encephalitis,  but  also  whether 
the  encephalitis  is  due  to  an  infection  or  to  an 
intoxication. 

**4.  The  study  of  the  pia-arachnoid  and  the 
subarachnoid  space  is  of  paramount  importance 
in  determining  whether  the  brain  is  normal 
or  pathologic,  for  these  structures  may  exhibit 
changes  even  when  the  brain  tissues  proper 
appear  normal."  —  M.  Dent. 

Some  of  the  Effects  of  Chronic  Lead 
Poisoning,  with  Special  REFfcRENCE  to 
Arteriosclerosis.  G.  B,  Page.  Jour.  State 
Med.,  June,  1921,  29,  No.  6,  161-168.  —  It  is 
suggested  that  an  insidious  result  of  mild, 
'  chronic  lead  poisoning  is  arteriosclerosis.  The 
lead  damages  the  renal  parenchyma,  which  in 
turn  causes  an  increased  arterial  pressure. 
Measurements  on  painters  show  a  higher  blood 
pressure  than  those  on  non-lead  workers.  — 
Barnett  Cohen.     . 


Chronic  Arsenic  Poisoning.  -R.  Stockman. 
Abstracted  as  follows  from  Edinburgh  Med. 
Jour.,  July,  1921,  27,  No.  1,  1,  in  Jour.  Am. 
Med.  Assn.,  Sept.  3,  1921,  77,  No.  10,  816.— 
"Stockman  claims  that  the  administration  of 
arsenic  compounds  may  be  safely  continued  for 
a  considerable  period  after  pigmentation  of  the 
skin  and  keratosis  have  developed.  If  slight, 
these  clear  oflF  rapidly  after  the  administration 
is  stopped,  and  seem  to  leave  no  ill  eflFects. 
Very  deep  pigmentation  may  be  permanent, 
and  in  a  few  cases  the  development  of  cancer 
has  been  noted,  apparently  following  on  local 
irritation.  On  the  other  hand,  its  administra- 
tion should  be  stopped  at  once  as  soon  as  the 
slightest  signs  of  neuritis  appear.  The  lesion  is 
always  tedious  and  troublesome  to  get  rid  of, 
and  in  some  cases,  is  permanent."  —  C.  K. 
Drinker. 

Tar  Sarcoma  in  Rabbit.  K.  Yamagitva,  S. 
Suzuki,  and  K,  Murayama.  Abstracted  as  fol- 
lows from  Mitteil.  a.  d.  Med.  Fak.  Univ.,  Dec. 
28,  1920,  25,  No.  2,  189,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med. 
Assn.,  Sept.  3,  1921,  77,  No.  10,  823.  —  "The 
fibromyxosarcomatous  tumor  developed  in  the 
mamma  of  a  rabbit  twenty-three  months  after 
the  beginning  of  the  course  of  thirty-one  injec- 
tions of  tar  in  the  mamma.  A  recurrence  de- 
veloped with  metastases  after  excision  of  the 
tumor,  and  scraps  of  it  proliferated  when  in- 
jected in  other  rabbits.  This  was  the  only 
positive  cancer  produced  among  the  200  rabbits 
in  the  tests.    (In  German.) "  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

Medical  Opinions  on  Industrial  Poison- 
ings. F.  Curschmann,  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewer- 
behyg.,  April,  1921,  9,  No.  4,  73-81.  —  F/. 
Death  Following  Employment  with  Trinitrotoluol 
Caused  by  Poisoning  or  by  a  Pre-Existing  Liver 
Disease?  —  A  man  who  had  worked  for  some 
months  in  contact  with  trinitrotoluol  came 
down  suddenly  with  a  general  jaimdice  and  en- 
larged painful  liver;  after  increasing  mental 
cloudiness  and  the  appearance  of  albumin  and 
tyrosin  in  the  urine  he .  died.  Postmortem 
examination  revealed  what  seemed  a  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver.  It  is  here  given  as  the  opinion  that 
this  was  not  cirrhosis  plus  an  acute  poisoning, 
but  a  cumulative  liver  damage  with  a  sudden 
ending,  due  to  nitrated  hydrocarbons. 

VII.  Death  as  a  Sequel  to  Respiration  of 
Trichlorethylene.  —  A  48-year  old  shoemaker 
was  accidentally  exposed  to  considerable 
amounts  of  trichlorethylene.    After  two  days 
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he  recovered  from  the  stupor  and  weakness, 
and  was  again  at  work.  He  continued  to  suflFer 
head  pains  and  dizziness  and  became  progres- 
sively more  anemic  and  weak.  He  is  known  to 
have  been  imdemourished.  Five  months  later 
he  became  ill  with  what  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
fluenza, and  a  month  later  died.  When  claims 
for  compensation  were  made  the  body  was  ex- 
.  humed,  and  an  extensive  brain  abscess  coming 
from  an  old  tuberculous  otitis  was  shown  to  be 
the  cause  of  death.  The  various  possibilities 
that  the  trichlorethylene  poisoning  may  have 
been  a  contributory  cause  of  death  are  dis- 
cussed. The  question  cannot  be  settled  with 
certainty,  but  .it  is  probable  that  a  small  part, 
if  any,  was  played  by  the  gas. 

VIII.  Degeneration  of  the  Liver  Following 
Dinitrobenzene  Poisoning. — An  18-year  old 
girl  began  to  have  jaundice  after  exposure  to 
dinitrobenzene  during  two  and  a  half  months' 
work  at  filling  shells.  Following  a  sickness  of 
nearly  two  months,  with  enlarged  liver,  ab- 
dominal pain,  and  jaundice,  she  died  with  a 
severe  hemorrhage  from  the  mouth  and  nose. 
The  case  is  very  probably  one  of  acute  diffuse 
hepatitis  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,' 
so  frequently  due  to  nitro-compounds.  —  E.  L. 
Sevringhaus. 

Benzene  Poisoning  in  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing. Robert  S.  Quinby.  Abstracted  as 
follows  from  Rubber  Age,  1921,  Vol.  8,  451,  in 
Chem.  Abstr.,  May  10,  1921,  15,  No.  9,  1422. 
—  "A  review  of  the  bulletin  of  the  Rubber 
Association  of  America  on  the  use  of  benzene." 

Studies  in  Carbon  Monoxide  Asphyxia. 
I.  The  Behavior  of  the  Heart.  Howard  W. 
Haggard.  Am.  Jour.  Physiol.,  July  1,  1921,  56, 
No.  3,  390-403.  —  "Death  under  carbon 
monoxide  asphyxia  is  due  to  failure  of  respira- 
tion. This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  fatal  apnoeavera. 
The  anoxemia  resulting  from  the  formation  of 
carboxyhemoglobin  induces  excessive  breath- 
ing; and  respiratory  failure  follows  the  exces- 
sive loss  of  CO2. 

"Oxygen  deficiency  caused  by  carbon  mon- 
oxide, even  in  advanced  asphyxia,  is  not  in  itself 
sufficient  to  cause  impairment  of  auriculoven- 
tricular  conduction.  Following  respiratory 
failure,  however,  the  increased  anoxemia  from 
this  cause  speedily  results  in  the  development 
of  heart  block  through  its  various  stages. 

"By  restoring  respiration  and  rapidly  elim- 
inating the  carbon  monoxide  by  means  of  in- 


halations of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen,  cardiac 
conduction  is  restored  to  normal  following  the 
development  of  block. 

"The  cardio-inhibitory  center  maintains  its 
activity  longer  than  does  the  respiratory  center. 
This  center  is  stimulated  by  the  increased  Ch 
which  occurs  during  respiratory  failure.  From 
this  there  results  a  temporary  cessation  of 
auricular  activity.  This  period  of  inhibition  is 
prevented  by  the  administration  of  atropine. 
.  "When  respiratory  failure  is  prevented  by 
means  of  inhalations  of  8  or  10  per  cent,  carbon 
dioxide,  the  carbon  monoxide  combination  with 
hemoglobin  rises  to  an  unusually  high  percent- 
age without  any  evidence  of  impairment  in  a-v 
conduction.  This  indicates  that  there  is  no 
direct  toxic  action  of  carbon  monoxide  upon  the 
cardiac  conducting  system. 

"Illuminating  gas  results  in  an  earlier  de- 
velopment of  respiratory  failure  than  does  pure 
carbon  monoxide  in  corresponding  concentra- 
tion. 

"Electrocardiographic  records  are  given 
from  two  animals  which  diflfered  from  the  rest 
in  that  one  developed  a  transient  period  of  al- 
ternation involving  the  R  and  T  waves  and  the 
other  presented,  during  the  time  of  complete 
a-v  block,  a  conditioa  resembling  auricular 
fibrillation  or  flutter.'*  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 


On  .  Carbon  Monoxide  Poisoning  in  a 
Foundry.  0.  Gros  and  M.  Kockman.  Ab- 
stracted'as  follows  from  Vrtljschr.  f.  gerichtl. 
Med.,  1921,  61,  No.  1,  in  Mtinchen.  nied. 
Wchnschr.,  May  6,  1921,  68,  No.  18,  559.  — 
"This  article  contains  the  opinions  of  medical 
experts  on  the  question  whether  the  death  of  a 
worker  who  was  suddenly  taken  ill  in  a  foundry 
and  died  two  days  later,  and  in  whose  blood 
carbon  monoxide  was  detected  at  autopsy, 
should  be  considered  as  an  industrial  accident. 
The  question  was  answered  in  the  affirmative." 
—  M.  C.  Shorley. 

Dangers  to  Health  in  Autogenous  Weld- 
ing. Jenny  Adler-Herzmark.  Zentralbl.  f. 
Gewerbehyg.,  May,  1921,  9,  No.  5,  97-98.  — 
The  author  investigated  a  number  of  small  in- 
dustries where  autogenous  welding  is  done  and 
found  that  acute  attacks  resembling  brass 
founder's  ague,  and  probably  identical  with  it, 
are  always  associated  with  the  use  of  hot  brass 
or  zinc.  Zinc  vapors  were  often  visible.  Either 
zinc  or  zinc  oxide  is  the  causative  agent  of  the 
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disease.  It  is  proposed  to  determine  experi- 
mentally whether  the  corrosive  action  of  zinc 
oxide  is  so  extensive  that  after  a  few  hom«  the 
absorption  of  the  damaged  tissue  may  cause  a 
fever.  Is  the  more  severe  gastric  part  of,  the 
attack  to  be  associated  with  zinc  diloride 
formed  in  the  stomach?  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Sickness  and  Death  Due  to  Ferrosiu- 
coN.  Thiele.  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  May, 
1921,  9,  No.  5,  94t97.  —  The  death  of  three  m- 
dividuals  in  one  house  following  a  brief  illness 
marked  by  head  and  body  pains,  vomiting  and 
stupor,  and  the  similar  illness  of  several  other 
occupants  of  the  house  were  at  first  diagnosed 


as  due  to  grippe,  and  later,  to  food  poisoning. 
It  was  finally  found  that  the  occupants  of  the 
house  had  been  poisoned  by  gas.  On  the 
ground  floor  was  stored  a  large  amount  of  fer- 
rosilicon  which  had  been  wet  by  rain  just  before 
being  brought  in.  Due  to  impiuities  in  this 
commercial  ferrosilicon,  phosphine  was  evolved 
and  caused  the  poisoning.  Arsine,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  acetylene  were  other  possible 
contaminating  substances,  but  none  of  these 
could  be  demonstrated  as  obtained  from  the 
ferrosilicon.  The  possibility  of  such  gases  being 
formed  from  ferrosilicon  has  been  demon- 
strated before,  several  instances  of  which  are 
cited.  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 


DUST  HAZARDS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS 


Investigation  of  Dust  in  the  Air  of 
Granite- Working  Plants.  S.  H.  Katz.  Ab- 
stracted as  follows  from  U.  S.  Bur.  Mines,  Re- 
ports of  Investigations,  No.  2213,  1921,  pp.  2, 
in  Chem.  Abstr.,  May  10, 1921, 15,  No.  9, 1368. 
—  "In  the  pulmonary  disease,  designated  as 
granite  pneumonoconiosis,  to  which  granite 
cutters  are  subject,  it  is  estimated  that  particles 
of  the  hard  insoluble  rock-forming  materials 
about  1  micron  in  diameter  are  most  injurious. 
Smaller  particles  either  do  not  readily  lodge  or 
are  more  easily  eliminated.  In  an  investigation 
of  this  disease  at  Barre,  Vermont,  the  principal 
granite-producing  town  of  America,  the  dust- 
iness of  the  air  was  determined  by  3  methods. 
Two  of  these  methods  involved  the  catching 
upon  a  sticky  glass  plate  the  dust  particles  from 
a  volume  of  air  impinged  at  high  velocity  on  the 
plate  by  a  small  air  pump,  the  particles  caught 
being  counted  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  mi- 
croscope. In  the  other  method  the  air  was 
filtered  through  a  layer  of  granulated  sugar,  the 
sugar  dissolved  in  H2O,  a  portion  examined 
microscopically  to  count  the  stone  particles, 
then  the  whole  sample  filtered,  the  filter  paper 
ignited  and  the  dust  weighed.  The  dustiness  is 
expressed  in  millions  of  particles  per  cubic  foot 
and  on  a  weight  basis  in  mg.  per  cubic  foot." 

How  TO  Catch  and  Ship  Dust.  M.  K  Rad- 
ford. Factory,  July,  1921,  27,  No.  1,  68.— 
"The  powder  which  constitutes  the  remarkable 
product  of  this  company  is  stored  in. a  large 
storehouse  from  which  a  covered  conveyor 
brings  the  material  along  imder  the  ceiling  of 


the  packing  room  and  feeds  it  into  packing  ma- 
chines, which  mechanically  fill  paper  cartons 
with  the  correct  quantities.  Where  the  nozzle 
of  the  machine  delivers  the  powder  into  the 
cartons  the  process  naturally  breaks  some  of 
the  grains  into  fine  dust,  which  used  to  escape 
and  cloud  the  room.  An  air  exhaust  now  piped 
to  the  delivery  nozzle  of  each  machine  draws 
away  this  dust  before  it  can  scatter. 

"Each  air  pipe  connects  to  a  large  exhaust 
pipe  which  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  This 
pipe  passes  out  through  the  wall  of  the  building 
onto  the  top  of  the  adjoining  storehouse.  Oa 
the  top  of  the  storehouse  are  two  cyclones  or 
extractors  and  settling  boxes.  The  air  pipe  de- 
livers the  dust  to  the  first  extractor;  it  whirls 
around  inside  and  most  of  it  settles  to  the  bot- 
tom, drops  through  the  hole  in  the  roof  of  the 
storehouse,  and  falls  upon  the  pile  of  material 
beneath.  Some  of  the  dust  reaches  the  second 
extractor,  where  it  settles  and  drops  through  to 
the  storehouse.  Thus  all  the  dust  is  not  only 
kept  out  of  the  workroom,  but  is  recovered  and 
is  used  again."  —  M.  Dent. 

CoAL-DusT  Hazards  in  Industrial  Plants. 
L,  D.  Tracy.  U.  S.  Bur.  Mines,  Reports  of  In- 
vestigations, Serial  No.  2242,  April,  1921,  pp. 
6.  —  Since  the  use  of  pulverized  coal  as  fuel  in 
heating  furnaces  in  steel  mills  was  introduced, 
fires  and  explosions  have  occurred.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines,  therefore,  investigated  the<x)nditions, 
and  f oimd  that  there  was  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  explosive  character  of  coal  dust.  The  first 
requirement,  consequently,  is  that  in  air  plants 
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•  where  pulverized  coal  is  used  for  fuel,  the  men 
should  be  taught  that  clouds  of  fine  coal  dust 
are  as  dangerous  as  a  body  of  unconfined  natural 
gas. 

Experiments  in  the  mine  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  have  shown  that  pressures  as  high  as 
130  pounds  per  square  inch  may  be  produced  in 
coal  dust  explosions,  and  experiments  have  also 
demonstrated  that  a  mixture  of  30  per  cent,  of 
pulverized  coal  dust  and  70  per  cent,  of  finely 
powdered  shale  is  explosive.  Analyses  of  dust 
from  the  interiors  of  buildings  where  pulverized 
coal  is  used  shows  that  the  dust  sometimes 
contains  as  high  as  23i  per  cent,  of  volatile 
matter. 

There  is  danger  also  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of  pulverized  coal  in  the  bins,  and  studies 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  conditions 
affecting  oxidation  in  which  it  was  found  that 
oxidation  is  accelerated  with  rise  of  temper- 
ature. If  enough  air  is  present,  pulverized 
coal,  when  delivered  at  a  storage  bin  at  a  fairly 
high  temperature,  will  in  a  short  time  approach 
the  point  of  ignition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  owing 
to  dryers  becoming  overheated,  the  coal  is 
likely  to  be  delivered  at  a  temperature  making 
combustion  probable.  It  is  especially  likely  to 
happen  in  the  type  of  dryer  known  as  the  "di- 
rect heat"  dryer.  Storage  bins  for  pulverized 
coal  should  not  be  placed  where  they  may  be- 
come heated  from  furnaces,  steam  pipes  or  hot 


flues.  If  a  plant  has  been  shut  down  for  a  few 
days,  coal  should  hot-  be  delivered  through 
transport  lines  imtil  it  is  known  whether  the 
coal  has  become  heated. 

Some  of  the  fires  in  the  distribution  lines 
have  originated  as  back  fires  from  the  heating 
furnaces,  caused  by  sudden  changes  in  the  air 
pressure,  which  may  take  place  in  several  ways. 
So  it  is  important  that  no  chance  be  given  for 
burning  particles  to  enter  into  the  transport 
line,  and  the  line  should  be  cleaned  frequently 
by  allowing  the  fan  to  force  a  current  of  air 
through  it. 

When  furnaces  have  individual  fuel  bins  and 
the  coal  is  delivered  into  the  primary  air  line  by 
means  of  screw  conveyors,  the  fuel  bins  should 
be  placed  away  from  the  furnaces;  otherwise 
fatal  accidents,  as  frequently  happens,  may 
occur  by  dust  overflowing  the  line  and  falling 
down  before  the  furnace  door. 

As  regards  the  pulverizing  plant,  every  pre- 
caution must  be  taken  to  prevent  accumulation 
of  dust.  No  system  of  ventilation  can  be  relied 
upon,  when  there  is  a  hazard  from  coal  dust,  but 
the  vacuum  cleaner  has  been  found  a  prac- 
ticable means  of  keeping  the  interiors  of  build- 
ings clean.  In  examining  storage  bins,  etc., 
electric  light  and  not  an  open  light  should  be 
used,  the  electric  bulb  should  be  protected  by  a 
wire  guard,  and  the  wire  must  be  properly  in- 
sulated. —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


OCCUPATIONAL  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES:  OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT  AND  PREVENTION 


The  Treatment  of  Cutaneous  Anthrax. 
W.  H,  Ogilme  and  A,.  W,  HaU,  Brit.  Med. 
Jour.,  June  18, 1921,  No.  3155,  889-890.  —  The 
authors  quote  from  Circular  172,  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  Jan.  28,  1921,  figures  with 
regard  to  the  results  of  various  forms  of  treat- 
ment in  800  cases  of  cutaneous  anthrax  which, 
according  to  the  circular,  support  the  conclu- 
sion that  excision  is  unnecessary,  and  compare 
with  these  figures  records  from  Guy's  Hospital, 
which  show  that  when  both  excision  and  serum 
are  used  the  death  rate  is  notably  lower  than 
when  either  treatment  is  used  alone.  From 
their  experience  at  Guy's  Hospital  they  con- 
clude that: 

"Excision  by  itself  will  assure  a  cure  in  about 
90  per  cent,  of  cases  in  a  disease  having  a 


natural  mortality  of  something  like  50  per 
cent.,  while  serum  at  best  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  avoid  a  fatal  issue  in  all  cases.  In  view  of  the 
danger  of  anthrax  and  the  local  nature  of  the 
infection  in  the  early  stages,  it  therefore  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  the  wiser  course  to  combine 
the  two  methods,  which  are  both  known  to  be 
good  and  which  cannot  be  mutually  antago- 
nistic, and  thus  to  give  the  patient  every  chance. 
Little  or  no  importance  can  in  the  circum- 
stances be  attached  to  the  resulting  scar.  We 
consider,  then,  that  the  combination  of  excision 
and  serum  treatment  as  used  at  Guy's  Hospital 
is  probably  the  most  rational  and  the. safest 
course  in  all  cases  of  cutaneous  anthrax  which 
have  not  reached  the  stage  of  a  septicaemia." 
—  M.  C.  Shorley. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  SPECIAL  SENSES 


Injuries  to  the  Eye  with  Report  of  1051 
Cases.  Don  M,  Campbell  and  John  M.  Carter. 
Am.  Jour.  Ophth.,  May,  1921,  4,  Series  3,  No. 
5,  336-344.  —  "This  is  an  analytic  account  of 
the  cases  seen  in  a  period  of  two  years,  giving 
the  kind  of  history  obtained,  the  clinical  data 
brought  out  in  the  two  classes  of  cases,  minor 
injuries  and  major.  The  diagnosis  including 
the  importance  of  the  history  and  the  use  of  the 
X-rays  is  discussed.  The  removal  of  foreign 
bodies  from  inside  of  the  eye  is  considered  with 
results  from  twenty-four  magnet  extractions. 
The  importance  of  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment is  insisted  upon." 

To  summarize  the  points  of  interest  and 
practical  importance: 

**  1.  In  this  series  we  have  two  great  classes 
of  work  responsible  for  most  of  our  cases, 
namely,  emery  grinding  and  steel  or  metal 
work,  the  two  totaling  81.3  per  cent,  of  all  the 
injuries. 

"2.  That  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  our 
major  injuries  occur  in  the  second  group,  i.  e., 
those  working  on  metals. 

"3.  Taking  the  series  as  a  whole,  about  one 
case  in  every  thirteen,  or  7.9  per  cent,  were 
major  injuries,  while  in  the  cases  occurring  in 
the  steel  group  one  out  of  every  eight  cases,  or 
12.9  per  cent.,  were  major  injuries,  the  per- 
centage being  much  higher  in  the  steel  group. 

"4.  That  better  than  one  in  ten  of  all  our 
cases  have  required  an  X-ray,  before  we  could 
be  positive  that  a  foreign  body  was  not  iaside 
the  eye. 

"5.  117  X-rays  were  taken,  and  100  of  these 
occurred  in  the  steel  group. 

"6.  20,  or  17  per  cent,  of  the  radiograms 
taken  were  positive  for  foreign  body  inside  of 
the  eye,  and  all  these  occurred  in  the  steel 
group. 

"7.  The  danger  signal  is  that  71  per  cent, 
of  our  major  injuries  occurred  in  the  steel 
group,  all  our  positive  X-rays  occurred  here, 
:ind  60  per  cent,  of  the  eyes  lost,  or  blind,  were 
chargeable  to  metals.  Such  figures  should 
cause  us  to  adopt  the  attitude  that  all  cases  in- 
jured while  working  on  metals  are  serious,  and 
to  treat  them  as  such. 

"8.  The  magnet  operation,  as  such,  can  be 
considered  quite  successful;  we  were  able  to  re- 
move the  magnetizable  foreign  body  in  95  per 
cent,  of  the  cases. 


"9.  23.8  per  cent,  of  the  cases  on  which  we 
did  an  iridectomy  had  a  normal  vision  following 
the  6peration. 

"  10.  68.5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  seen  at 
our  office  on  the  day  they  were  injured,  43.5  per 
cent,  on  the  second  day  after  their  injury,  17.5 
per  cent,  on  the  third  day,  while  better  thau  1/5 
of  the  cases,  or  21.5  per  cent,  waited  four  days 
or  longer,  before  they  applied  at  the  office  for 
treatment.  These  last  figures,  we  believe,  are 
very  important.  Delay  in  the  making  of  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis,  and  delay  in  the  instituting  of 
proper  treatment  are  two  of  the  most  potent 
factors  responsible  for  permanent  injury  to  the 
eye,  and  are  responsible  for  not  a  few  of  the 
artificial  eyes  that  we  see. 

**If  the  results  here  reported  are  to  be  classed 
as  a  meritorious  sl^owing,  certainly  the  credit  is 
to  be  shared  with  those  surgeons  and  general 
practitioners  who  early  in  their  cases  have 
realized  the  necessity  for  special  examination  or 
treatment.  If  the  number  of  eyes  enucleated  or 
permanently  impaired  is  to  be  materially 
lessened,  then  we  must  strive  to  obtain  a 
higher  grade  of  ophthalmic  judgment,  not  only 
in  the  oculist  but  also  in  the  general  medical 
profession.  The  delay  in  correct  diagnosis  and 
proper  treatment  must  approach  a  minimum." 
—  M.  C.  Shorley. 


Cataract  in  Iron  Workers.  Abstracted  as 
follows  from  Brit.  Jour.  Ophth.,  May,  1921,  in 
Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  June  18,  1921,  No.  3155,  905. 
—  "The  fact  that  cataract  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
develop  in  glass-workers  is  well  known,  and 
/  much  information  on  the  subject  has  been  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  in  our  columns.  Evi- 
dence is  now  advanced  that  iron  workers  are 
also  unduly  liable  to  cataract.  Three  papers  on 
the  subject  are  published  in  the  British  Journal 
of  Ophihalmology  for  May,  1921.  Cridland,  of 
Wolverhampton,  deals  with  cataract  in  pud- 
dlers,  among  whom  the  cases  are  comparatively 
few.  He  points  out  that  the  number  of  pud- 
dlers  is  by  no  means  large,  and  is  likely  to 
decrease  in  the  future,  as  steel  replaces  puddled 
iron.  His  contribution  adds  a  few  details  to  the 
well-known  paper  which  he  published  on  this 
subject  in  1915.  St.  Clair  Roberts  has  collected 
notes  on  cases  of  cataract  occurring  in  chain- 
makers  at  Dudley.   In  all  he  foimd  a  posterior 
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polar  and  cortical  opacity  very  similar  to  that 
described  in  glass-blowers.  In  describing  the 
method  of  chainmaking  by  hand,  he  states  that 
machines  for  making  chains  have  not  proved 
successful,  and  he  tells  us  that  it  is  a  common 
belief  among  the  workers  that  the  sight  should 
fail  between  the  ages  of  50  and  60.  In  uncom- 
plicated cases  there  is  no  associated  lesion  of  the 
fundus,  and  the  results  of  operation  are  good. 
The  most  comprehensive  of  the  three  papers  is 
that  by  Healy  of  Llanelly,  who,  having  pre- 
viously had  experience  of  bottle-makers'  cat- 
aract in  Sunderland,  has  produced  really 
valuable  statistics  of  the  number  of  cataract 
cases  occurring  in  men  of  35  years  of  age  and 
over  engaged  in  the  tinplate  industry  at  Llan- 
elly. He  also  describes  the  nature  of  the  work 
at  length,  and  gives  details  of  209  cases.  In  his 
cases  the  posterior  cortical  type  of  opacity  often 
existed  in  combination  with  cortical  striae. 
His  paper  strongly  confirms  the  supposition 


that  it  is  the  infra-red  heat  rays  which  are  the 
important  ones  in  the  etiology  of  this  condition, 
for  in  the  tinplate  mill  the  men  are  not  exposed 
to  ultra-violet  rays.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
mills  is  dusty,  and  the  men  perspire  freely; 
they  ^re  adverse  to  the  wearing  of  protective 
goggles,  but  Healy  believes  that  much  might  be 
done  by  suitable  propaganda  to  overcome  this 
prejudice.  This  series  of  papers  oflFers  weighty 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  suggestion  that  cat- 
aract in  iron  workers  should  be  scheduled  un- 
der the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  as  well 
as  glass-makers'  cataract.  The  Glass- Workers* 
Cataract  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  has 
sent  a  deputation  to  Llanelly  to  inquire  into 
Dr.  Healy's  cases,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  Home  OflBce  will  shortly  place  these 
trades  upon  the  schedule.  These  papers  appear 
to  us  to  be  amongst  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  ophthalmology  that  have  re- 
cently been  published."  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 


OCCURRENCE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS 


Discussion  of  an  American  Accident 
Table.  Carl  HookstadL  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor 
Statis.,  Month.  Labor  Rev.,  July,  1921,  13,  No. 
1,  1-5.  — The  writer  compares  the  accuracy  of 
the  recently  published  American  table  with  the 
standard  accident  table  completed  by  Dr.  I.  M. 
Robinson  six  years  ago.  —  R.  B.  Grain. 

Fatal  Industrial  Accidents  in  Canada 
Increase  during  1920.  Nat.  Safety  News, 
July,  1921,  4,  No.  1,  28.  —  "There  were  1,170 
fatal  industrial  accidents  in  Canada  during 
1920  as  compared  with  1,068  in  1919."  These 
statistics  are  from  the  Canada  Labour  Gazette, 
and  are  admittedly  incomplete.  —  M.  Dent. 

Explosion  of  Gas  Tanks.  Hdwig,  Zen- 
tralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  April,  1921,  9,  No.  4, 
84-85.  —  The  explosion  of  two  oxygen  tanks 
in  a  locomotive  shop  is  explained  as  probably 
due  to  one  tank  having  fallen  on  the  other. 
The  tanks  were  not  connected  with  a  burner. 
Other  oxygen  tanks  in  the  lot  were  found  not  to 
contain  explosive  gases  mixed  in  the  oxygen. 
Several  other  cases  of  steel  gas  tanks  exploding 
without  combustion  are  cited.  —  E.  L.  Sevring- 
haus. 

Where  a  Hell-Hole  Might  Have  Been. 
Louis  Resnick.   Nat.  Safety  News,  July,  1921, 


4,  No.  1,  5-9.  —  The  mining  town  of  yesterday 
is  described  with  its  dirt,  desolation  and 
drunkenness,  and  is  compared  with  a  model 
mining  town  of  today  in  which  the  greatest 
accident  problems  in  the  world  —  those  of  coal 
mining  —  are  being  solved.  The  hazards 
peculiar  to  coal  mining  are  described  in  detail 
and  the  following  are  given  as  some  of  the 
safety  improvements  made  by  this  company  — 
the  Inland  Collieries  Company  of  Indianola. 
The  brattices  are  made  of  stone;  the  trolley 
wire  at  particularly  dangerous  spots  is  pro- 
tected by  a  wooden  channel;  accidents  at 
switches,  curves,  and  doorways  are  avoided  by 
the  installation  of  a  single  incandescent  light  at 
every  switch,  door,  and  curve;  a  block  signal 
system  is  used  which  practically  eliminates  the 
possibilities  of  head-on  or  rear-end  collisions  of 
trains;  and  ventilation  is  carefully  inspected. 

But  the  safety  engineers  of  this  company 
find  that  the  most  eflFective  precaution  is  eternal 
vigilance  and  a  ceaseless  propaganda  for  safety 
given  in  the  weekly  first-aid  and  safety  meet- 
ing for  workmen.  —  M.  Dent. 

Remarkable  Record  Made  in  Building 
Concrete  Ships,  i.  D.  Woedtke.  Nat.  Safety 
News,  June,  1921,  3,  No.  16,  25-26.  —  This  is  a 
report  of  successful  accident  prevention  in  con- 
struction work,  which,  the  writer  asserts,  is  un- 
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usually  hazardous.  During  a  full  year  there 
were  no  fatal  accidents  or  serious  permanent 
injuries.  The  average  number  of  employees  was 
506,  and  for  a  total  of  1,518,334  hours  worked, 
the  whole  number  of  accidents  causing  time 
lost  for  more  than  the  day  or  shift  was  seventy- 
four.  There  were  in  all  twenty-nine  compensa- 
tion cases.  The  success  is  attributed  to  eflFec- 
tive  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  concerned, 
and  good  service  rendered  by  insurance  imder- 
writers.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

1,100  SxEEL  Workers  Make  60  Days  No 
Accident  Record.  Nat.  Safety  News,  June, 
1921,  3,  No.  16,  31.  —  This  is  a  report  from  the 
American  Works  of  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Em- 
ployees of  the  carpenter  and  pattern  shop  of 
the  Rankin  Works  of  the  same  company  have 
made  a  record  of  1,271  days  without  an  acci- 
dent. Other  departments  have  also  made  good 
records,  and  the  result  is  attributed  to  inter- 
'  plant  and  inter-department  competition.  —  G. 
E.  Partridge. 

Preventing  Accidents  on  Power  Trans- 
mission Machinery.  W.  D.  Keefer,  Nat. 
Safety  News,  June,  19«1,  3,  No.  16,  17-18.  — 
There  are  two  main  ways  of  eliminating  ac- 
cidents from  transmission  machinery:  elim- 
inating, wherever  possible,  the  transmission 
machinery  itself;  and  supplying  proper  guards. 
Another  means  is  the  prohibition  of  all  work  on 
such  machinery  when  it  is  in  motion. 

Rules  for  installing  guards  for  shafts  and 
belts,  and  directions  for  eliminating  various 
hazards  are  given.  There  is  a  diagram  showing 
details  of  a  standard  belt  guard,  and  the  follow- 
ing general  principles  are  laid  down : 

The  guard  should  be  so  designed  that  it  will 
prevent  all  accidents. 

The  guarded  part  must  be  easily  accessible 
for  oiling,  inspection  and  repairs. 

The  guard  should  not  interfere  with  produc- 
tion, nor  with  cleaning  about  the  machinery. 

The  guard  must  be  strong  enough  to  resist 
injury  and  to  hold  its  shape  (metal  guards  are 
preferable). 

A  committee  of  men  representing  all  inter- 
ested parties  has  been  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Engineering  Stand- 
ards Committee  to  draft  a  Safety  Cokle  on 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  —  G.  E.  Part- 
ridge. 


Safety  Requirements  of  Woodworking 
Shops.  W,  Dean  Keefer.  Nat.  Safety  News, 
July,  1921,  4,  No.  1,  23-25.  —  The  "essential 
consideration  for  safety  is  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  machines  in  regard  to  space  for  the  work- 
men to  move  around  in,  light,  height,  vibration, 
and  the  nearness  of  the  starting  and  stopping 
devices.  Guards  are  described  for  circular  saws, 
rip  and  railroad  saws,  band  saws,  jointers  and 
planers,  shapers,  etc.  —  M.  Dent. 

Circular  Saws  —  Keep  Them  Sharp, 
Safe,  and  Efficient.  E.  Ross  Farra.  Nat. 
Safety  News,  July,  1921,  4,  No.  1,  15-17.  — 
"A  reduction  of  75  per  cent,  in  circular  saw 
accidents  can  be  made  merely  by  keeping  them 
in  good  condition.  ...  A  saw  that  is  not  in 
good  condition  requires  greater  power  from  the 
driving  motor  or  steam  engine,  it  does  not  saw  a 
clean,  straight  cut  in  the  wood  stock,  it  causes 
the  wood  to  bind  on  the  saw  and  kick  back,  and 
it  requires  more  effort  on  the  part  of  the  saw 
operator  to  push  the  wood  through  the  ma- 
chine, thereby  increasing  the  danger  of  his 
slipping  or  losing  his  balance  or  running  his 
hand  into  contact  with  the  saw  blade."  De- 
tails are  given  as  to  ways  of  keeping  saws  in 
good  condition.  —  M.  Dent. 

Two  New  Protective  Devices  from  the 
Amsterdam  Safety  Museum.  Scholte,  Zen- 
tralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  May,  1921,  9,  No.  5, 
101-102.  —  Scholte's  short  paper  describes  and 
diagrams  in  a  purely  technical  manner  a  new 
device  for  preventing  the  hand  of  a  printer  from 
being  crushed  in  a  printing  press.  The  first  of 
these  devices  (for  shafts  on  lathes  and  polishing 
machines)  was  described  in  This  Journal., 
Feb.,  1921,  2,  No.  10,  201.  — E.  L.  Sevring- 
haus. 

Strength  of  Hoisting  Cables  Needs 
More  Attention.  Nat.  Safety  News,  July, 
1921,  4,  No.  1,  22.  —  "The  necessity  of  giving 
greater  attention  to  a  margin  of  safety  in  re^ 
spect  to  the  strength  of  cables  and  diains  used 
in  hoisting  heavy  building  and  other  materials 
is  emphasized  by  a  recent  accident  in  New  York 
City,  in  which  twelve  tons  of  steel  beams  f^ 
from  the  tenth  story  of  a  skyscraper  under  con- 
struction." —  M.  Dent. 

How  TO  Make  Floors  in  the  Plant  Safe. 
Nat.  Safety  News,  June,  1921,  3,  No.  16, 19-20. 
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—  During  the  year  1919,  nearly  12,000  people 
were  killed  by  falling,  and  a  very  large  part  of 
these  accidents  can  be  traced  to  bad  floors. 
The  flo9r  should  be  strong  enough  to  bear  at 
least  four  times  the  standing  load  that  is  to  be 
placed  upon  it,  and  six  times  the  moving  load  to 
which  it  may  be  subjected;  and  it  should  be 
free  from  projections,  depressions  and  splinters, 
and  be  as  nearly  noiseless  as  possible.  A  good 
wooden  floor  consists  of  narrow  hardwood  ma- 
terial, matched  and  nailed  on  a  wooden  imder- 
floor;  but  at  best,  wooden  floors  require  much 
attention.  Concrete  floors  are  growing  in 
favor;  they  are  easily  made,  are  safe  as  regards 
slipping,  and  are  especially  good  when  flushing 
is  necessary.  Wooden  blocks  also  make  a  good 
floor  material.  Brick  floors,  laid  with  paving 
bricks,  and  granite  block  floors  are  suitable  for 
many  purposes. 

A  good  way  of  overcoming  the  slipping  haz- 
ard on  oil-soaked  floors  is  to  apply  powdered 
rosin,  or  to  apply  to  the  floors  about  the  ma- 
chines a  heavy  coat  of  thick,  hot,  wood  flake 
glue  and  sprinkle  fine  sand  oVer  it  before  it 
cools. 

Cleanliness  is  important.  One  method  of 
cleaning  greasy  floors  is  to  sprinkle  air-slaked 
lime  over  the  floor  so  as  to  cover  it  for  a  depth  of 
about  1/4  inch.  This  is  left  for  two  or  three 
hours  and  then  removed  with  a  stiff  brush. 
This  method  has  been  used  successfully  on  oily 
cement  floors  that  have  resisted  all  other  clean- 
ing processes. 

Suggestions  are  made  in  regard  to  guarding 
floor  openings,  protection  from  fire  and  heat, 
etc.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

How  TO  Prevent  Burns.  Nat.  Safety 
N^ws,  June,  1921,  3,  No.  16,  29. —This  is  a 
discussion  by  several  writers.  The  hazard  from 
the  handling  of  acids  in  cleaning  metal  to  be 
plated  has  been  eliminated  by  one  company  by 
the  substitution  of  the  sand-blast.  A  tapping 
hole  shield  (consisting  principally  of  chains 
lowered  in  front  of  the  tapping  hole)  has  been 
found  by  another  company  to  be  most  effective 
in  preventing  biu-ns  from  molten  metal.  Similar 
shields  are  used  in  other  processes.  Proper  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  the  hose  and  hose 
.  connections  is  said  to  help  in  preventing  steam 
and  hot  water  bums.  Another  concern  reports 
a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  bums  as  a 
result  of  requiring  every  man  to  wear  proper 


protecting  devices.  One  safety  engineer  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  main  solution  lies 
in  education.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

More  Tips  on  Preventing  Burns.  Almon 
P.  Young,  Nat.  Safety  News,  July  1,  1921,  4, 
No.  1,  18.  —  The  following  points  come  from 
the  General  Electric  Company  at  Fort  Wayne: 
"We  instruct  the  new  men  on  real  dangers  in 
handling  tests,  we  supply  special  insulated  dis- 
appearing-tip  contractors  hung  on  standards  and 
counterweighted  for  circuit  testing.  We  use 
special  rubber  insulated  grips  for  temporary 
connections  in  testing  departments.  We  have 
remote  control  on  high  tension  lines,  all  lines 
being  run  in  conduits.  We  have  special  fuse 
pulling  devices,  sheet  metal  boxes  around 
starting  rheostats,*  guard  rails  and  fences 
around  switch  boards,  test  departments  fenced 
off,  and  high  tension  lines  and  terminals  all 
marked  with  danger  signs.  We  use  screens 
ai^und  arc  welders  to  prevent  bums  from 
radiation,  and  danger  signs  posted,  and  we  sup- 
ply welders  with  protective  equipment.  We 
have  instructed  plumbers  and  steam  fitters  on 
shutting  off  steam  before  repairing  high  pres- 
sure lines.  We  have  posted  instructions  for 
operating  gas  burners  and  ovens.  We  have 
supplied  special  equipment  for  handling  hot 
materials  and  special  gloves  or  brakes  for  break- 
ing revolving  test  spindles  and  shafts."  —  M 
Dent. 

Etiology  and  Prevention  of  Injuries  to 
THE  Eye.  Harry  V.  Wurdemann.  Mil.  Sur- 
geon, Aug.,  1921,  49,  No.  2,  176-187.  — The 
author  describes  briefly  the  commbnest  types 
and  causes  of  eye  injuries,  and  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  protective  apparatus.  Safety 
appliances  are  in  use  in  most  dangerous  trades, 
and,  according  to  the  twelfth  census,  have 
markedly  decreased  the  proportion  of  accidents 
within  the  last  ten  years.  Laws  compelling 
such  devices,  with  compensation  and  insurance 
laws,  have  been  enacted  in  thirty-one  states. 
There  is,  however,  much  opposition  among  the 
workmen  to  the  use  of  these  appliances,  and 
constant  supervision  is  necessary. 

The  procedure  in  the  diagnosis  of  eye  in- 
juries is  described  rather  fully,  and  suggestions 
are  given  for  the  detection  of  malingering  in  the 
examination  of  an  injured  person  from  a  med- 
ico-legal standpoint.  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 
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Flat  Foot  as  a  Problem  of  Industrial 
Surgery.  R,  B.  Bettman.  Nation's  Health, 
Aug.  15,  1921,  3,  No.  8,  461-462.  —  Flat  foot 
occurs  frequently  in  workers  obliged  to  stand 
for  long  hours  or  to  walk  continually  on  hard 
floors.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  new  employee,  of 
the  worker  transferring  from  a  sedentary  job  to 
one  requiring  standing  or  walking,  and  of  the 
convalescent  from  a  recent  illness. 

The  symptomatology  of  weak  foot  is  de- 


scribed. Dr.  Bettman  suggests  as  corrective 
measures  change  of  employment  when  the 
condition  is  the  result  of  occupation,  improve- 
ment of  the  patient's  general  physical  condi- 
tion, correct  shoes,  adhesive  strapping  or 
exercises.  Arch  supports  are  said  to  afford 
great  relief  in  many  instances  and  under  such 
conditions  it  is  believed  that  patients  should  be 
allowed  to  wear  them.  —  Wade  Wright. 


INDUSTRIAL  PHYSIOLOGY:  NUTRITION,  METABOLISM, 

FATIGUE,  ETC. 


On  the  Estimation  of  the  Physiological 
Cost  of  Muscular  Work:  The  Significance 
OF  THE  Respiratory  Quotient  in  Indire^ 
Calorimetry.  J.  B.  Orr  and  /.  P.  Kinloch. 
Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  July  9, 1921,  No.  8158,  39-40. 

—  Waller  and  De  Decker  have  described  a 
rapid  method  for  estimating  the  cost  of  mus- 
cular work  based  upon  CO2  exhalation  alone, 
1  c.c.  of  CO2  being  taken  as  equivalent  to  5.856 
calories.  L.  Hill  and  Campbell  have  criticized 
the  results  of  Waller  and  De  Decker  on  two 
main  counts:  (1)  the  short  duration  of  the 
period  of  taking  the  sample;  and  (2)  the  failure 
to  take  suflGlcient  accoimt  of  the  increase  of 
metabolism  due  to  taking  food. 

Orr  and  Kinloch  show  that  the  great  source  of 
error  inherent  in  Waller's  rapid  method  is  the 
neglect  of  the  significance  of  the  respiratory 
quotient  in  determining  the  caloric  equivalent 
of  the  volume  of  CO2  exhaled.  Variations  in 
diet  are  shown  to  aflFect  the  respiratory  quotient 
markedly.  If  this  factor  is  neglected  and  the 
energy  expenditure  calculated  from  the  CO2 
output  alone,  it  is  shown  that  a  15  per  cent, 
error  may  readily  result. 

The  authors  also  show  that  the  respiratory 
quotient  may  fluctuate  as  a  result  of  sudden  in- 
creases and  decreases  of  the  rate  of  work.  They 
therefore  caution  against  the  use  of  the  method 
of  estimating  the  cost  of  work  from  CO2  exhala- 
tion alone  unless  the  factor  of  diet  is  under  con- 
trol and  unless  the  actual  collection  of  CO2  is 
made  some  minutes  after  the  beginning  of  the 
task  and  when  the  normal  respiratory  relations 
for  the  work  in  question  have  been  established. 

—  C.  K.  Drinker. 


The  Physiological  Cost  of  Muscular 
Work.  Leonard  Hill  and  J.  A,  C.  Campbell. 
Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  May  21, 1921,  No.  3151,  733- 
734.  —  Waller  and  De  Decker  have  given  the 
cost  of  muscular  work  of  colliers,  shoemakers 
and  others  as  measured  by  the  exhalation  of 
,C02.  The  authors  have  carried  out  experiments 
of  a  similar  nature  using  a  bicycle  ergometer 
and  have  compared  the  results  obtained  by 
Waller's  method  of  calculation  with  those 
gained  by  the  standard  Douglas  bag  method  in 
which  both  the  CO2  output  and  oxygen  use  are 
measured  and  the  heat  loss  calculated  there- 
from. 

The  results  by  the  two  methods  rarely  agree 
and  two  causes  are  assignable:  (1)  Waller's 
method  uses  a  thirty  second  period  for  collec- 
tion of  the  expired  air  —  too  short  a  time  for 
satisfactory  collection;  (i)  the  taking  of  food 
apparently  aflFects  Waller's  method  markedly. 
—  C.  K.  Drinker. 

The  Correlation  between  Motor  Con- 
trol AND  Rifle  Shooting.  Reynold  A.  Spaeth 
and  George  C.  Dunham.  Am.  Jour.  Physiol., 
June  1,  1921,  56,  No.  2,  249-256.  — The  con- 
elusions  reached  are  as  follows:  "From  the 
foregoing  experiments  it  is  clear  that  steadiness 
is  definitely*  associated  (p  =  +0.61)  with 
marksmanship  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  had 
range  experience.  The  practical  value  of  a  test 
of  this  sort  lies  in  its  use  as  a  predictive  means  of 
selecting  probable  expert  rifle  material  and 
eliminating  men  who  are  physiologically  un- 
fitted to  qualify  as  marksmen.  Since  the 
steadiness  test  requires  only  about  3  minutes 
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per  man,  it  would  be  far  more  eflGlcient  as  re-  heated  to  100^.,  and  the  time  taken  for  its  fall 

gards  time,  cost  of  munitions  and  the  nerves  of  to  95^¥,   The  operation  is  repeated  under  wet 

men  and  oflGlcers  to  select  material  for  elimina-  bulb  conditions  and  the  difference  between  the 

tion  or  range  development  by  this  test  rather  two  determinations  gives  the  evaporative  cool- 

than  by  the  slow  and  costly  method  of  giving  ing  power.    (A  minor  calculation  is  involved.) 

every  man  a  try-out  with  the  rifle.    In  our  Extensive  observation  shows  that  the  dry 

experiments  we  have,  however,  only  tested  the  "kata  "  cooling  power  is  given  by  the  figure  6  in 

test  on  men  of  known  ability.    It  remains  for  ordinary  rooms  occupied  by  sedentary  workers, 

future  work  to  show  how  extensively  this  test  It  was  often  found  as  low  as  3  and  4  in  poorly 

may  be  used  with  raw  recruits.  Range  practice  ventilated  rooms  but  should  never  fall  so  low. 

may   increase  a   man's   steadiness   and,   con-  When  heavy  work  is  being  done  the  cooling 

versely,   steadiness  practice   may   improve   a  power  of  the  air  should  be  kept  in  proper  rela-' 

man's  range  score.   Further  experiments  alone  tion  to  the  work  done  and  the. heat  output  of 

will  tell."  —  C.  K..  Drinker.  the  worker.    The  body  spends  four  times'  as 

much  energy  in  heat  as  in  doing  external  work. 

The  Effect  of  Short  Spells  of  Rest  on  and  if  the  atmospjiere  is  so  regulated  as  to  pre- 

Physical   Efficiency   as   Measured   by  ,  a  vent  overheating  and  profuse  sweating  the 

Bicycle  Ergometer.    Lucy  A,  Wallrich  and  worker  will  naturally  be  stimulated  to  a  greater 

Percy  M,  Dawson.  Am.  Jour.  Physiol.,  July  1,  output.   The  heat  output  of  different  classes  of 

1921,  56,  No.  3,  460-463.  — "1.   When  exer-  workers  is  exemplified  by  the  following  esti- 

cise  is  heavy,  eflGlciency  is  increased  by  spells  of  mates: 

l<i^g^^  Additional  K.  Caljper 

T^n                        •         •      ».    1          /T»    •               •       1  Hour  Required  for  Work 

2.   When  exercise  is  light,  efficiency  is  de-  TaUor 44 

creased  by  spells  of  rest.  Carpenter ii6-i64 

y.  The  neutral  point,  viz.,  where  work  is  UZ^^g wood." ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! : ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  ^ 
neither  light  nor  heavy,  varies  with  the  individ- 
ual. Hill  has  calculated  that  the  tailor  would  re- 

"4.  The  neutral  point  varies  in  the  same  in-  quire  a  dry  kata  cooling  power  of  6,  the  carpen- 
dividual  depending  on  practice  and  physical  ter  8.10,  the  stonemason  15,  and  the  man  saw- 
condition  (training)."  —  C.  *K.  Drinker.  ing  wood  18  to  keep  him  from  sweating. 

Observations    should    be    accumulated    in 

The  Relation  of  Health  to  Atmospheric  which  working  efficiency  and  cooling  power  of 

Environment.    Leonard  HiU  and  M.  Green-  air  are  correlated. 

iDood,  Intemat.  Jour.  Pub.  Health,  May-Jime,  Part  II.  —  A  general  statement  of  the  rela- 

1921,  2,  No.  3,  232-247.  —  This  article  consists  tion  of  tuberculosis  to  environment  is  made  the 

of  two  sections,  Part  I  by  Leonard  Hill,  and  basis  of  discussion  as  to  progress  in  preventive 

Part  II  by  M.  Greenwood.  medicine.    We  apparently  have  a  fairly  good 

Part  I. — The  body  is  fashioned  for  the  knowledge  as  to  what  climate,  food,  housing, 
getting  of  food  by  outdoor  exercise.  It  is  sin-  etc.,  will  do  to  the  individual.  We  are  inade- 
gularly  adapted  to  resist  cold  and  exposure,  quate  in  measuring  how  far  the  rules  we  know 
and  when  assailed  by  the  hothouse  conditions,  are  or  can  be  obeyed.  "We  have  pointed  out 
which  make  so  large  a  part  of  man's  environ-  that  in  one  important  instance,  that  of  at- 
ment,  tends  to  react  unfavorably.  Abundant  mospheric  changes,  the  methods  universally 
outdoor  exercise  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  the  employed  a  few  years  ago  and  very  generally 
assurance  of  a  favorable  indoor  climate  are  relied  on  now  are  inadequate.  Research  pros- 
most  important  elements  in  the  attainment  of  ecuted  on  these  lines  will  not  lead  to  the 
good  health.  The  author  is  particularly  in-  discovery  of  new  specific  'causes'  of  disease; 
terested  in  measures  which  will  result  in  fur-  it  will  fulfill  a  higher  and,  from  the  standpoint 
nishing  a  proper  indoor  climate.  The  most  of  preventive  medicine,  far  liiore  important 
important  feature  which  has  been  neglected  in  purpose,  viz,,  the  revelation  of  how  life  may  be 
considerations  of  indoor  life  depends  upon  the  lived  under  physiological  conditions."  —  C.  K. 
cooling  power  of  the  air.  Hill  has  devised  the  Drinker, 
kata-thermometer  to  measure  the  cooling  and 

evaporative  powers  of  air.   The  instrument  is  Chemical  Factors  in   Fatigue.    I.  The 

simply  a  large  spirit  thermometer  which  is  Effect  of  Muscular  Exercise  upon  Cer- 
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TAIN  Common  Blood  Constituents.  Norris 
W.  Rakestraw,  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  Aug.,  1921, 
47,  No.  3,  565-591.  —  "!.  An  investigation 
was  undertaken  on  twenty-one  human  sub- 
jects to  determine  the  changes  produced  by 
severe  muscular  exercise  upon  the  following 
constituents  of  blood  and  plasma:  non-protein 
nitrogen,  urea,  sugar,  uric  acid,  preformed  and 
total  creatinine,  cholesterol,  and  hemoglobin,  as 
well  as  specific  gravity,  viscosity,  and  the  num- 
ber and  relative  volume  of  corpuscles. 

"2.  Two  types  of  exercise  were  employed, 
representing  short,  strenuous  effort  and  longer, 
more  tedious  work. 

"3.  Short,  strenuous  exercise  was  invariably 
found  to  increase  the  blood  sugar  concentration 
both  in  plasma  and  corpuscles,  while  a  longer 
period  of  exercise  was  generally  accompanied 
by  a  drop  in  blood  sugar,  which  was  greater  in 
the  plasma  than  in  the  whole  blood. 

"4.  Both  kinds  of  exercise  were  accom- 
panied by  a  small  increase  in  uric  acid,  of  about 
the  same  order,  which  was  greater  in  the  plasma 
than  in  the  whole  blood. 

"5.  Short,  strenuous  exercise  had  no  effect 
upon  urea  or  non-protein  nitrogen,  but  longer 
work  increased  both  slightly,  in  whole  blood  as 
well  as  plasma. 

"6.  In  both  types  of  exercise  the  total 
creatinine  increased  very  little,  while  the 
preformed  creatinine  underwent  almost  no 
change. 

"7.  It  is  shown  conclusively  that  there  were 
no  considerable  changes  in  the  total  blood  vol- 
ume during  the  muscular  exercise  and  that 
variations  in  the  concentration  of  the  blood  are 
not,  therefore,  disturbing  factors  in  the  above 
conclusions. 

"8.  Cholesterol  was  found  to  decrease  very 
slightly,  although  results  were  not  thoroughly 
consistent.  The  decrease  seemed  to  be  some- 
what more  noticeable  in  the  corpuscles  than  in 
the  plasma. 

"9.  The  specific  gravity,  hemoglobin,  and 
the  number  and  relative  volume  of  corpuscles 
were  found  to  increase  during  the  periods  of 
exercise.  The  viscosity  of  the  whole  blood  was 
found  to  increase  considerably  and  that  of  the 
plasma  slightly. 


**  10.  Some  incomplete  data  are  given  suggest- 
ing that  total  nitrogen  is  increased  in  the  blood 
by  exercise  and  that  urea,  non-protein  nitrogen, 
and  uric  acid  continue  to  increase  for  some 
time  after  a  work  period,  while  the  sugar  con- 
centration, on  the  other  hand,  returns  to  nor- 
mal within  two  and  a  half  hours."  —  A.  S. 
Minot. 

Practical  Experiments  in  Seating  in  In- 
dustry. Edith  HiUes.  Nation's  Health,  July 
15,  1921,  3,  No.  7,  39^-405.  —  "Fortunately," 
according  to  Miss  Hilles,  it  is  "coming  to  be 
true  that  manufacturers  who  employ  large 
numbers  of  workmen  are  slowly  discovering 
that  it  pays  in  dollars  and  cents  to  study  the 
postural  needs  of  their  employees,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  them  an  environment  suited  to  their 
needs."  The  author  goes  on  to  discuss  practical 
experiments  with  a  good  type  of  adjustable  foot 
rest;  with  a  foot  pedal  which  swings  backward 
and  forward  instead  of  up  and  down,  thereby 
sparing  the  operator  much  fatigue;  and  with 
seats,  both  sliding  and  stationary,  for  different 
types  of  work.  The  discussion  is  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  photographs  which  illustrate 
good  and  bad  points  in  seating  equipment. 

The  incentive  for  considering  what  good 
posture  is  and  how  to  provide  for  it  may  be  an 
economic  one  coming  from  the  industrial  en- 
gineer who  wishes  to  increase  production;  the. 
management  may  have  a  humanitarian  motive 
in  seeking  to  improve  the  seating  facilities  for 
its  employees;  or  the  workers  themselves, 
weary  of  unnecessary  discomfort  and  fatigue, 
may  request  better  seating  equipment.  Miss 
Hilles  quotes  an  interesting  case  of  "a  hosiery 
mill  where  the  workers  in  one  department 
formally  submitted  a  request  that  chairs  be 
used  in  place  of  stools.  They  gave  three  reasons 
for  making  this  request: 

"*  We  can  do  better  work. 

***  We  can  increase  production. 

"*  We  can  go  home  at  the  end  of  the  day 
without  pains  in  our  backs  and  the  possibility 
of  being  absent  the  next  morning  from  work  be- 
cause of  a  headache  from  the  constant  strain  of 
leaning  over  our  machine  all  day  with  no  chance 
of  relaxation.' "  —  Katherine  R.  Drinker. 
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WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  INDUSTRY 


The  New  Place  of  Women  in  Industry  — 
VI.  The  New  Industrial  Professions.  Ida 
M.  TarheU.  Indust.  Management,  Aug.  1, 
1921,  62,  No.  2,  106-108.  — "In  this  closing 
paper  of  the  series,  Miss  Tarbell  discusses  the 
new  professions  which  have  opened  themselves 
for  women  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  expanding  in- 
terest in  personnel  work.  In  all  industry  there 
is  probably  no  work  of  greater  importance, 
surely  none  in  which  a  woman's  special  gifts  of 
tact  and  sympathy  count  for  more,  than  in  the 
'humanizing'  of  relations  between  employer 
and  employee."  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 

Listing  the  Work  of  Women.  M,  E.  Shu- 
beH.  Factory,  July,  1921, 27,  No.  1, 120, 122.  — 
This  is  a  r6sum6  from  the  bulletin  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  of  the  laws  passed  in 
various  states  on  women  in  hazardous  indus- 
tries. Pennsylvania  prohibits  the  handling  of 
lead  by  women;  New  York  prohibits  working 
with  abrasives;  Ohio  prohibits  working  wheels 
or  belts  of  any  sort;  and  Louisiana  prohibits  the 
oiling  or  cleaning  of  moving  machinery.  In 
various  states  the  lifting  of  weights  is  regulated 
by  law.  —  M.  Dent. 

Causes  of  Work  Accidents  among  Women. 
Nelle  Swartz.  Nation's  Health,  June  15,  1921, 
S,  No.  6,  367-369.  —  This  same  material  was 
covered  by  Miss  Swartz  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  State  Industrial  Commission,  and 
was  reviewed  in  the  June,  1921  issue  of  This 
Journal,  on  page  27  of  the  Abstract  Section.  — : 
G.  E.  Partridge. 

Physical  Standards  for  Child  Laborers. 
S,  Josephine  Baker,  Nation's  Health,  July  15, 
1921,  3,  No.  7,  420-423.  —  The  National  ChUd 
Labor  Committee  has  recently  stated  that: 

"1.  There  are  at  least  five  and  a  half  million 
illiterates  in  the  United  States. 

"2.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  all  American  children 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  are  out  of 
school,  earning  their  own  living. 

"3.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Min- 
nesota, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas  and 
Wisconsin  all  report  a  startling  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  leaving  school  to  go  to 
\^ork  in  the  year  1920." 

According  to  these  statements,  we  have  in 
the  United  States  approximately  2,200,000 
children,  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  engaged  in 


some  form  of  industrial  occupation,  the  tend- 
ency being  for  this  figure  to  increase  rather  than 
to  decline.  When  we  consider  that  "the  child 
who  goes  to  work  at  fourteen  has  an  earning 
capacity  at  twenty-five  just  hjjf  as  great  as  the 
child  who  stays  in  school  until  he  is  eighteen; 
and  that  the^hild  who  goes  to  work  at  fourteen 
is  twice  as  liable  to  sickness  and  disability  as 
the  child  who  stays  in  school,"  we  realize  the 
incalculable  loss  to  the  nation  in  health,  effi- 
ciency and  happiness  created  by  premature 
employment. 

Dr.  Baker  believes  that  a  minimum  standard 
age  of  16  years  should  be  established  in  all 
states  for  the  entrance  of  children  into  industry; 
that  an  employment  certificate  should  always 
be  issued  for  a  particular  job  and  in  the  name 
of  the  employer;  that  no  new  certificate  should 
be  issued  imless  the  child  has  had  a  physical 
examination  and  is  shown,  to  be  in  soimd  health 
and  physically  fit  to  perform  the  work  he  in- 
tends to  do;  and  that  a  child  continuously  em- 
ployed in  any  position  for  more  than  one  year 
should  have  a  yearly  physical  examination. 

The  examination  of  any  "child  before  he  en- 
ters industry  should  cover  the  following  points: 
height,  weight,  general  physical  condition,  con- 
dition of  nutrition,  matiu-ity,  examination  of 
the  skin,  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  nasopharynx, 
glands,  heart,  lungs  and  abdomen.  Orthopedic 
defects  should  be  noted,  and  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  and  disturbance  of  the  menses 
are  also  of  importance. 

"The  standards  of  height  and  weight  which 
have  been  used  by  the  Department  of  Health 
of  New  York  City  for  a  number  of  years  are: 

"Fourteen  years 58  inches 80  pounds 

"Fifteen  years    58  inches 85  pounds 

"Sixteen  years    59  mches 90  pounds 

"When  a  child  is  foimd  to  be  10  per  cent,  be- 
low the  proper  weight  for  his  height,  he  should 
be  examined  by  two  physicians  to  determine 
whether  this  imderweight  is  the  result  of  imder- 
nourishment  or  other  bodily  defect  or  whether 
it  is  a  racial  or  family  characteristic." 

In  the  case  of  certain  types  of  physical  defect 
which  may  be  easily  remedied,  certificates  are 
temporarily  withheld  and  only  where  treatment 
is  not  obtained  after  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  is  the  certificate  refused  permanently. 

"Physical  defects  which  justify  permanent 
refusal  are:    (1)  cardiac  diseases;    (2)  tuber- 
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culosis  or  other  evidence  of  serious  pulmonary 
disease;  (3)  tuberculous  or  syphilitic  disease  of 
joints  and  bones;  (4)  irremediable  defective 
vision;  (5)  trachoma;  (6)  serious  orthopedic 
defects;  (7)  malnutrition,  equivalent  to  grade 
4  of  the  Dunfermline  scale;  (8)  chorea;  or  (9) 
total  deafness. 

"Every  effort  is  made  to  see  that  children 
who  are  refused  employment  because  of  phys- 
ical defects  are  referred  to  some  appropriate 
person  or  agency  for  whatever  medical  or  other 
assistance  is  needed.  Temporary  refusal  is 
based  upon  the  following  defects:  (1)  defective 
vision  subject  to  correction  by  lenses;  (2)  con- 
tagious eye  and  skin  diseases;  (3)  defective 
teeth;  (4)  malnutrition  equivalent  to  grade  3 
of  the  Dunfermline  scale;  (5)  untreated  hernia; 
(6)  hypertrophied  tonsils,  where  there  is  evi- 
dence of  serious  obstruction  or  diseased  con- 
dition; (7)  defective  nasal  breathing,  causing 
complete  obstruction  of  the  nostrils;  or  (8) 
tuberculous  glands. 

"All  children  who  are  temporarily  refused 
employment  certificates  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  physical  defects  which  may  be  curable 
under  proper  treatment,  are  referred  to  the 
care  of  the  school  nurse  of  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Hygiene  who  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
case  and  makes  every  effort  to  see  that  the 
necessary  medical  treatment  or  other  care  is 
secured  for  the  child.  When  such  care  has  been 
provided  and  the  physical  defect  has  been  cor- 
rected, the  employment  certificate  is  issued. 


"The  application  of  such  standards  to  New 
York  City  has  resulted,  in  the  year  1919,  in  the 
absolute  refusal  of  3.17  per  cent,  of  all  children 
who  applied  for  employment  certificates,  on 
the  groimd  of  physical  defects"  which  could 
not  be  corrected.  "During  1919,  49,294  em- 
ployment certificates  were  granted  and  2,306 
were  refused.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
these  were  refused  because  of  physical  in- 
capacity (1,688).  The  other  classifications 
were  insuflicient  tuition,  44;  insuflicient  educa- 
tion, 10;  imder  age,  27;  over  age,  557.*' 

In  determining  the  physical  status  of  a  child 
and  his  fitness  to  be  employed,  race  and  na- 
tionality, age  and  sex,  family  history  and  in- 
tended occupation  should  all  be  taken  into 
account.  —  Katherine  R.  Drinker. 


Effect  of  the  War  on  Working  Children 
IN  Germany.  Anna  Kalet.  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor 
Statis.,  Month.  Labor  Rev.,  July,  1921,  13. 
No.  1,  6-17. — This  article  is  based  on  the  re- 
ports of  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  various 
German  states  for  the  years  1914  to  1918  and 
includes  a  discussion  of  the  following  topics: 
extent  of  child  labor;  suspension  of  legal  re- 
strictions on  child  labor;  difficulties  of  labor 
law  enforcement;  apprenticeship;  continuation 
schools;  exemptions  from  elementary  school 
attendance;  conduct  of  working  children;  in- 
dustrial accidents  to  working  children;  health  of 
working  children.  —  R.  B.  Crain. 


INDUSTRIAL  SANITATION:  FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION,  ILLUMINATION, 
VENTILATION,  HEATING,  WATER  SUPPLY,  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 


Industrial  Sanitation  Affects  Public 
Health.  S.  Dana  Hubbard.  Nation's  Health, 
July  15, 1921,  3,  No.  7,  415-419.  —The  author 
first  discusses  the  importance  of  proper  water 
closet  facilities  in  industrial  establishments,  the 
necessity  of  regular  cleaning,  of  prompt  repairs 
in  case  of  damage,  and  of  constant  supervision. 
Water  closets  should  be  located  within  the 
factory,  preferably  on  each  floor  and  with  an 
outside  exposure  in  order  to  secure  light  and 
ventilation.  The  water  closets  "should  be  in 
charge  of  a  committee  of  workers  —  the  shop 
sanitary  committee  —  whose  duty  it  should  be 
regularly  to  inspect  these  places  and  report,  on 
special  cards  furnished,  the  conditions  foimd  on 
each  inspection.  .  .  .    This  committee  should 


be  changed  sufficiently  often  to  give  each  em- 
ployee of  the  shop  an  opportunity  to  serve  and 
in  this  way  become  familiar  with  house  sanita- 
tion" and  its  necessities.  "Shortage  of  toilet 
paper  and  the  stopping  up  of  basins  would  be 
detected  promptly  and  opportunity  given  to 
have  such  corrected  before  it  put  the  apparatus 
out  of  order.  In  one  establishment  alone  this 
cut  the  expense  of  toilet  operation  50  per  cent 
in  less  than  one  year." 

The  following  standard  toilet  equq)ment  is 
suggested  as  sanitaiy,  practical  and  efficient: 

"(1)  Location  on  outside  wall,  for  light  and 
ventilation. 

"  (i)  Solid  porcelain  closets  with  open  front 
type  of  seat  (horseshoe  shaped),  the  seat  auto- 
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matically  flushing  the  tank  and  after  use  raises 
so  as  not  to  be  wetted  in  case  this  basin  is  used 
as  a  urinal  by  men. 

"  (3)  Each  closet  to  be  enclosed  in  metal  and 
furnished  with  automatic  closing  doors.  The 
doors  to  have  an  inside  bolt  to  insure  privacy. 

"(4)  Each  toilet  to  be  at  least  90  cubic  feet 
in  area. 

"  (5)  Floor  to  be  concrete,  pitched  to  a  floor 
drain. 

**  (6)  Hose  bibb  water  supply  for  flushing  and 
washing.  Every  toilet  to  be  washed  with  a  dis- 
infectant every  day. 

**  (7)  One  toilet  for  every  five  or  multiple  of 
five  workers. 

"(8)  Full  length  porcelain  urinals  equipped 
with  water  supply  for  constant  flushing  and 
separated  by  a  full  length  screen  to  insure 
privacy.  The  urinal  to  be  set  on  a  slate  slab 
with  concrete  border,  tapered  so  as  to  form 
drain  to  waste." 

Dr.  Hubbard  next  discusses  the  importance  of 
a  proper  drinking  water  supply  accessible  to  out- 
door as  well  as  to  indoor  workers,  the  location  of 
the  water  supply  tank,  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding individual  drinking  cups  or  installing 
drinking  fountains,  and  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding waste  receptacles  for  water  left  in  the 
drinking  cups. 

Workmen  should  have  a  clean,  secure  place 
to  hang  their  clothes  and  hats  and  to  leave  their 
lunch  boxes  —  preferably  metal  lockers  on  legs 
some  distance  from  the  floor.  Lockers  should 
be  separate  for  the  sexes,  should  be  fire  and 
vermin-proof,  should  be  placed  in  a  location  so 
as  not  to  absorb  odors,  should  be  properly 
ventilated  and  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  gar- 
ments to  be  hung  without  crushing.  Each 
locker  should  have  a  key  which  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  user.  Lockers  should  be  sys- 
tematically inspected  and  cleaned  at  least  once 


a  week.  Every  Saturday,  for  example,  all  lockers 
may  be  emptied  to  permit  scouring. 

Each  industrial  establishment  should  provide 
suitable  wash  basins,  preferably  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  running  water  and  with  soap  and 
individual  towels.  Where  the  trade  involves  an 
unusual  amoimt  of  dirt  and  grime,  such  as 
firing,  oiling,  coal  handling,  garage  work,  etc., 
where  there  is  much  dust,  as  in  flour  and  plaster 
mills,  or  where  fumes  or  poisons  constitute  a 
hazard,  as  in  dyeing,  shower  or  tub  baths 
should  be  provided  and  workmen  should  be 
encouraged  to  bathe  before  leaving  for  home. 

Dr.  Hubbard  emphasizes  finally  the  value  to 
industrial  establishments  of  lunch  rooms  which 
supply  economical,  well  balanced,  and  suitable 
lunches  for  employees. — Katherine  R.  Drinker. 

How  Paint  Affects  Waste.  P.  F,  O'Shea. 
Factory,  July,  1921,  27,  No,  1,  66.  —  When  oil 
tanks  and  gas  containers  are  painted  black  or 
dark  colors  a  rapid  absorption  of  heat  takes 
place  and  considerable  loss  by  evaporation 
occurs.  "Black  paint  allows  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much  heat  as  white  to  penetrate  to 
the  contents.  .  .  .  The  following  tabW  shows 
the  rise  in  temperature  of  benzine,  which  does 
not  differ  much  from  gasoline,  in  small  tanks 
when  subjected  to  the  rays  of  a  carbon  arc  for 
fifteen  minutes: 

"  Color  Degrees  Fahrenheit 

Tin  plate 19.8 

Aluminum  paint 20.5 

White  paint 24.5 

Light  cream  paint 23.0 

Ijght  pink 23.7 

Light  blue 24.3 

Light  gray 26.3 

Light  green 26.6 

Red  iron  oxide  paint 29.7 

Dark  Prussian  blue 36.7 

Dark  chrome  green 39.9 

Black  paint 54.0.*' 

—  M.  Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL  MEDICAL  SERVICE:  MEDICAL  DISPENSARIES  AND 
HOSPITALS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 


The  Medical  Department  in  Industry. 
Marvin  Z.  Westervelt,  Nation's  Health,  Aug.  15, 
1921,  3,  No.  8,  457-461.  — This  article,  based 
upon  the  activities  of  the  plant  hospital  of  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  is  a  presentation  of  the 
problems  of  the  medical  department  in  indus- 
try, considering  its  field,  its  functions,  its  rela- 


tionship to  other  departments  and  its  future. 
There  is  reported  "a  loss  through  infections 
amounting  to  0.00003  per  cent,  for  a  period  of 
three  years."  In  but  two  cases  out  of  54,958 
did  an  employee  lose  any  portion  of  his  body 
due  to  infection .  The  author  emphasizes  the  iin- 
portance  of  co-ordination  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment with  other  plant  activities. — ^Wade  Wright. 
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The  Routine  Physical  Examination  of 
THE  WoHKER  ChaHes  K.  Ervin,  Nation's 
Health,  Aug.  15,  1921,  3,  No.  8,  464-466.— 
This  is  a  consideration  of  physical  examination 
in  an  industrial  medical  establishment.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  a  com- 
plete and  careful  physical  examination,  the 
proper  filing  of  records  and  the  value  of  the 
physician's  examination  of  the  labor  applicant 
as  an  index  of  his  desirability.  —  Wade  Wright. 

The  Health  Service  Side  of  Personnel 
Management.  E.  B,  Morgan  and  S,  J.  Rep- 
plier,  Indust.  Management,  July  1,  1921,  62, 
No.  1,  43-47.  —The  aun  of  the  Medical  Divi- 
sion of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  is  to  be 
the  family  doctor  of  the  employees,  and  not 
merely  to  examine  applicants  for  refusal  or 
acceptance,  or  to  take  care  of  industrial  acci- 
dent cases.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was 
necessary  —  in  so  far  as  possible  at  the  time  of 
the  first  contact  with  the  new  employee  —  to 
remove  the  impression  that  the  medical  depart- 
ment was  only  an  examination  bureau.  The 
first  step  was  to  abandon  the  physical  examina- 
tion as  a  requirement,  and  to  substitute  a  con- 
sultation, in  which  the  nature  of  the  work  is 
explained  and  the  man  helped  to  see  whether  he 
is  fitted  to  imdertake  it.  The  service  of  the 
medical  division  is  described  before  any  specific 
problems  of  the  health  of  the  workman  are 
taken  up.  The  coiu-se  of  conversation  is  grad- 
ually directed  to  these  personal  points,  but  an 
examination  is  not  given  unless  the  applicant 
has  been  led  to  desire  it  as  a  matter  of  health 
service,  except  when  some  exceptional  hazard  is 
suspected. 

Although,  by  not  insisting  upon  a  thorough 
routine  examination,  some  workers  are  ad- 
mitted who  might  otherwise  be  rejected,  it  is 
believed  that  the  advantages  of  the  plan  more 
than  oflFset  the  disadvantages.  On  this  new 
plan,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  a  year, 
visits  to  the  hospital  have  trebled.  It  is  argued 
that,  since  the  formal  examination  is  of  little 
value  without  re-examination,  the  increased 
opportunity,  on  the  new  plan,  for  observing  the 
condition  of  employees  plus  the  information 
gained  diu-ing  the  first  interview  represent  a 
decided  gain.  Another  result  is  that  the  medical 
service  is  used  by  officials  as  well  as  by  the  rank 
and  file.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Health  Service  of  Illinois  Bell  Co. 
W.  E,  Crosley,  Hosp.  Management,  July,  1921, 


12,  No.  1,  56,  58.  —The  health  department  of 
the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company  supervises 
medical  and  accident  service  for  about  15,000 
employees  and  conducts  physical  examinations 
of  all  applicants.  The  number  of  cases  treated 
in  recent  months  has  ranged  from  2,900  to 
4,900  (including  all  visits  made  to  the  depart- 
ment). Dental  examinations  are  given,  includ- 
ing X-ray,  and  an  arrangement  is  made  with  a 
specialist  for  necessary  examinations  of  the 
lungs  or  chest.  There  are  but  few  hazards  and 
not  many  serious  accidents,  but  in  each  of  the 
exchanges  there  is  a  first-aid  kit  for  emergency. 
The  health  department  also  has  the  assistance 
of  fifteen  visiting  nurses  who  are  connected 
with  the  welfare  department. 

Applicants  are  graded  in  several  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  their  physical  examina- 
tions: class  A  includes  all  who  are  in  perfect 
health;  B-lA,  those  having  slight  defects; 
B-IB,  those  who  need  watching;  B-^,  those 
unfit  for  certain  kinds  of  work;  and  C,  the  en- 
tirely unfit.  The  examiner  merely  ascertains  the 
facts,  And  the  final  authority  is  the  employing 
department. 

The  health  department  does  not  undertake 
treatment,  except  in  simple  cases,  but  devotes 
its  efforts  to  ascertaining  conditions,  giving 
adyice  and  endeavoring,  without  exerting  any 
compulsion  in  regard  to  its  services,  to  be  help- 
ful to  the  employees  of  the  company.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 


Standard  Oil  Company' Health  Service. 
J,  M.  Adams.  Hosp.  Management,  Aug.,  1921, 
12,  No.  2,  90,  92.  — Under  the  ''annuities  and 
benefit  plan,"  the  employees  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Louisiana  have  free  life  insur- 
ance; are  paid  half-time  in  case  of  disability 
resulting  from  sickness;  and  are  given  annuity 
in  old  age.  The  annuities  range  from  a  mini- 
mum of  $25  per  month  to  75  per  cent,  of  the 
wages,  and  the  death  benefit  ranges  from  $500 
to  $2,000.  There  is  a  safety  department,  work- 
ing in  co-operation  with  the  medical  depart- 
ment, and  a  meeting,  attended  by  all  foremen, 
is  held  each  week  at  which  the  accidents  of  the 
previous  week  are  discussed.  Bulletins  and 
posters  are  displayed  about  the  plant,  showing 
the  effects  of  neglecting  slight  injuries.  -Woric- 
men  are  required  to  report  every  injury,  how- 
ever slight.  Emergency  boxes,  with  stretcher, 
blankets,  tourniquet,  and  large  dressing  and 
bum  packets,  and  resuscitation  and  rescue  out- 
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fits  are  provided.    Accidents  are  posted  on  a 
large  bulletin  board. 

There  is  a  company  hospital  of  five  rooms,  in 
charge  of  two  full-time  physicians,  two  grad- 
uate nurses,  and  three  first-aid  men.  All  per- 
sons employed  are  examined.  Sickness  cases 
are  supervised  by  a  visiting  nurse.  There  is 
ambulance  service  for  cases  requiring  removal, 
and  serious  cases  are  sent  to  sanatoriimis  after 
first-aid  treatment.  All  employees  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  65  years  are  examined  semi- 
annually, as  are  all  persons  who  are  subject 
to  occupational  diseases.  Special  provision  is 
made  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  cases, 
with  sanatorium  treatment  when  advisable, 
and  necessary  aid  is  given  to  dependents  when 
such  cases  require  special  treatment.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 


Welfare  Work  of  Continental  Motors. 
Hosp.  Management,  June,  1921,  11,  No.  6,  56. 
—  The  following  summary  of  the  latest  annual 
report  of  the  first-aid  department  of  the  Muske- 
gon Plant,  No.  2,  of  the  Continental  Motors 
Corporation  indicates  in  a  general  way  the 
service  rendered  and  its  cost: 

Number  of  employees,  4,200. 

Injuries  treated  (minor  and  serious),  11,041. 

Redressings,  12,209. 

Total  treatments,  23,250. 

Fatal  infections,  1. 

Days  lost  through  accident,  2,075. 

Compensation  paid,  $9,075.10. 

Medical  and  hospital  first  aid,  $7,309.45. 

Salaries,  $8,273.23. 

"The  company  handles  its  own  liability  in- 
surance and,  according  to  J.  R.  Anderson  of  the 


compensation  department,  an  actual  saving  of 
$48,233.88  was  made,  this  including  the  plant 
at  Detroit  where  there  are  3,000  employees." 
The  first-aid  department  at  Muskegon  is  in 
charge  of  a  full-time  physician,  whose  assist- 
ants include  two  graduate  nurses  and  a  stenog- 
rapher who  is  also  record  clerk.  All  new  em- 
ployees are  given  a  physical  examination  —  a 
rule  to  which  the  company  has  as  yet  met  no 
opposition. 

The  welfare  department  of  the  Continental 
Corporation  some  time  ago  made  an  investiga- 
tion into  methods  of  inducing  employees  to 
report  to  the  first-aid  room,  no  matter  how 
trivial  their  injuries  might  appear,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  investigation  the  word  "hospital" 
was  discarded  and  "first-aid  department"  sub- 
stituted. Many  of  the  employees,  it  was  found, 
disliked  the  thought  of  going  to  a  hospital,  but 
readily  made  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  depart- 
ment when  it  was  called  "fir^t-aid."  —  M.  C. 
Shorley. 


Dentistry  as  a  Production  Factor  in  In- 
dustry. A.  A,  Crocker.  Nat.  Safety  News, 
June,  1921,  3,  No.  16,  15. — Dentistry  was 
placed  on  the  safety  program  of  the  Fourth 
Annual  Safety  Congress  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  in  1915,  and  since  that  time  has  at- 
tracted increasing  attention  in  industry,  until 
now  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  com- 
panies operate  dental  clinics.  Experience  has 
shown  that  as  a  result  of  the  greater  attention 
to  dental  work,  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
reduction  in  such  troubles  as  colds,  headaches, 
rheumatism,  boils  and  nervous  troubles.  —  G. 
E.  Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL  NURSING 


What  an  Industrial  Nurse  can  do  for  a 
CoMMUNFTY.  B.  W,  Adams,  Pub.  Health 
Nurse,  June,  1921,  13,  No.  6,  291-292.— The 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  has 
maintained  at  its  East  Helena  plant  for  the 
past  six  years  a  safety  and  service  department, 
and  about  two  years  ago  an  industrial  nurse 
was  appointed,  whose  work  extends  to  the  wel- 
fare problems  of  the  community.  The  first 
work  taken  up  was  the  examination  of  the  273 
children  attending  the  schools  (199  were  found 
physically  defective),  and  the  correction  of  mal- 


nutrition by  providing  free  milk  for  about  a 
quarter  of  the  children.  A  crusade  for  good 
health  has  been  conducted  in  the  schools.  A 
Mothers'  League  has  been  formed  and  training 
is  given  in  the  care  of  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren. Home  visits  are  made  by  the  nurse,  who 
combines  general  social  service  with  the  special 
work  of  her  profession.  All  this  she  does  in 
addition  to  regular  duties  in  the  plant,  where 
a  dispensary  and  first-aid  stations  are  main- 
tained, and  classes  held,  attendance  upon  which 
is  compulsory  for  foremen. 
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**The  good  that  a  nurse  can  do  in  a  com-  trial  community  if  the  proper  steps  are  taken  in 

munity  is  limited  only  by  her  own  capabilities,  the  beginning,"  and  the  first  step  is  the  selection 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  and  appointment  of  a  qualified  visiting  nurse, 

that  can  be  accomplished  in  the  average  indus-  —  G.  E.  Partridge.   * 


INDUSTRIAL  PERSONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  HYGIENE: 

HOUSING,  ETC. 


Employees  and  Homes.  R.  E.  Jamieson. 
Factory,  June  1,  1921,  26,  No.  11,  1356.— A 
project  formed  by  employees  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company's  plant  in  Chicago,  which  in- 
cludes two  plans,  "one  with  the  aim  of  learning 
the  cost  for  those  who  desire  to  build,  and  the 
other,  of  financing  a  plan  of  the  building  and 
loan  type."  The  organization  and  different 
sorts  of  stock  are  herein  outlined.  —  M.  C. 
Shorley. 

Framingham  Community  Health  and  Tu- 
berculosis Demonstration.  Certain  Med- 
ical Results.  Donald  B.  Armstrong  and  P. 
Challis  Bardetl.  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Aug. 
20,  1921,  77,  No.  8,  585-587.— The  authors 
jsummarize  as  follows:  "The  chief  factors  that 


seem  to  be  responsible  for  the  late  discovery  of 
tuberculosis  cases  which  give  to  the  community 
every  year  advanced  and  dying  patients  that 
have  not  been  known  or  treated  for  tuber- 
culosis in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  are:  the 
recluse  type,  which  seems  to  be  the  nutin  type, 
never  receiving  any  medical  attention;  failure 
of  patients  to  seek  medical  advice  early,  or,  if 
they  do,  not  to  give  the  physician  sufficient 
time  to  make  a  diagnosis;  occasional  failure  of 
physicians  to  detect  disease  early;  failure  of 
both  physician  and  patient  to  use  all  of  the 
services  at  their  command  for  early  diagnosis 
of  tuberculous  disease;  lack  of  complete  an- 
nual medical  examination,  and  lack  of  annual 
factory  and  school  examinations."  —  C.  K. 
Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  SURVEYS 


A  Statistical  Study  of  Labour  Turnover 
IN  Munition  and  Other  Factories.    Gladys 
M.  Broughion  and  Ethel  M,  Newhold,    Indust. . 
Fatigue  Research  Board,  Rep.  No.  13,  London, 
1921,  pp.  92. — ^The  investigators  conclude  that: 

1.  High  labor  turnover  is  not  confined  to 
war-time  industries. 

2.  Married  women  shift  their  positions  more 
than  single  women. 


3.  The  efifect  of  a  permanent  night  shift  can- 
not yet  be  determined. 

4.  It  is  believed  that  former  factory  or 
munition  workers  are  more  unstable  than  those 
drawn  from  other  sources. 

5.  "The  loss  from  possibly  avoidable  rea- 
sons, such  as  ill  health,  incompetence  and  dis- 
satisfaction, is  very  large."  —  M.  Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  INDUSTRLAL  MANAGEMENT 
IN  ITS  HEALTH  RELATIONS 


Personnel  Management  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  i.  Wash- 
ington. Indust.  Management,  July  1,  1921,  62, 
No.  1,  27-32.  —  The  system  of  personnel  man- 
agement described  is  one  that  is  applied  to  a 
force  of  about  6,000  workers,  and  includes  em- 
ployment, records  of  turnover,  labor  saving, 
position  analysis,  grades  and  salary  increase, 
ratings,  promotions,  transfers  and  dismissals, 
etc.   A  detailed  procedure  is  followed  in  select- 


ing employees,  including  both  mental  and 
physical  examinations.  The  requirements  for 
each  position  are  considered  and  the  depart- 
ment endeavors  to  fill  the  position  with  the 
best  qualified  man.  Very  well  qualified  appli- 
cants are  sometimes  appointed,  even  if  there  are 
no  positions  open  which  they  could  fiU,  and  are 
assigned  to  the  "Utilities  Bureau,"  to  do  such 
work  as  is  available,  and  are  later  assigned  to 
suitable  positions.    A  personal  history  is  kq>t 
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for  each  employee,  and  a  system  of  rating 
somewhat  like  the  army  method  is  carried  out. 
Promotions  and  demotions  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  records.  Each  position  in  the 
office  has  been  analyzed,  and  a  grade  assigned 
to  it,  according  to  the  difficulty  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  work,  and  upon  this  basis  the 
salary  is  fixed,  in  connection  with  rating. 
Twenty-nine  dififerent  grades  of  position  are 
recognized.  By  this  system  a  definite  limit  of 
salary  is  placed  upon  every  position,  but  not 
upon  the  individual,  since  he  is  always  poten- 
tially a  candidate  for  a  more  advanced  position. 
There  are  many  provisions  for  the  health  of 
employees,  such  a^  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium 
and  rest  house,  luncheons  for  the  employees  of 
the  home  office,  a  free  medical  dispensary,  free 
dental  examination  and  prophylaxis  disability 
insurance  (paid  partly  by  the  company  and 
partly  by  the  employee),  free  life  insurance,  a 
stafif  savings  fund,  to  which  the  company  con- 
tributes an  amount  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  deposited  by  employees,  a  library, 
various  educational  courses  and  other  services. 
Another  part  of  the  work  of  the  personnel  divi- 
sion is  to  increase  individual  production  and  to 
perfect  organization  and  methods.  ~  G.  E. 
Partridge. 

A  Note  on  Intelligence  Tests.  W.  John- 
son.  Jour.  Neurol,  and  Psychopath.,  Feb., 
1921,  1,  No.  4,  325.  —  The  author  gives  a  brief 
account  of  the  various  tests,  applications  of 
methods,  practical  utility  and  scope  of  the 
measurement  of  intelligence,  and  summarizes 
as  follows: 

"1.  There  is  no  sharp  demarcation  between 
grades  of  intelligence.    .    .    .     The  so-called 


normal  child  easily  forms  the  largest  propor- 
tion and  composes  the  central  bulk  of  the 
group.  ... 

"2.  The  occurrence  of  high  intelligence  is  as 
frequent  as  that  of  extremely  low  intelligence. 

"3.  There  is  no  particular  year  in  which 
individual  mental  variability  is  especially 
marked,  a  group  of  children  six  years  old  show- 
ing as  much  variation  individually  as  does  a 
similar  group,  age  fourteen  years. 

"4.  As  regards  sex,  it  is  found  that  below 
fourteen  years  girls  are  slightly  more  intelligent 
than  boys,  but  after  that  age  the  advantage 
swings  slightly  to  boys. 

"5.  Children  from  the  higher  social  status 
are  slightly  above  the  normal  intelligence,  and 
those  from  the  inferior  slightly  below  it. 

"In  the  course  of  time,  no  doubt,  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligence  tests  will  proceed  towards 
the  direction  of  its  application  to  adults.  Their 
scope  will  then  be  considerably  widened.  They 
may  possibly  provide  us  with  the  much-needed 
guide  for  the  selection  of  particular  individuals 
for  particular  work  or  professions,  as  well  as 
providing  a  certain  definite  indication  that  a 
certain  individual  is  entirely  unsuited  for  a  cer- 
tain employment  or  career.  That  such  impor- 
tant decisions  —  which  in  young  adults  are  not 
infrequently  life  decisions  —  are  left  largely  to 
chance  is  a  misfortune  which  doubtless  has  pro- 
duced, and  will  continue  to  produce,  dire  con- 
sequences in  many  a  life.  From  many  aspects, 
therefore,  the  advance  in  the  study  of  compara- 
tive intelligence  will  prove  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical utility.  The  progress  which  has  already 
been  made  in  the  subject  has  established  it  on  a 
permanent  foundation.  The  superstructure 
remains  to  be  built."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL  SERVICE  AND  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATIONS 


Welfake  Provisions  That  Help.  B.  M. 
Thompson.  Factory,  July,  1921,  27,  No.  1, 
116,  118.  —  The  following  suggestions  are 
made,  taken  from  the  New  Orleans  and  Louisi- 
ana Industrial  Survey:  Every  shop  should 
contain  washing  facilities,  inside  toilets,  work- 
room floors  clean  and  dry,  dressing  rooms  and 
rest  rooms»  modem  ventilation  and  lighting, 
and  drinking  facilities.  The  limch  hour  should 
be  at  least  forty-five  minutes  long,  there  should 
be   rest   periods   in  the  forenoon  and  after- 


noon, seats  for  women -workers,  and  imiforms- 
"Changes  in  work  or  processes  should  be 
recommended  or  ordered  if  necessary,  to  do 
away  with:  constant  standing  or  other  posture 
causing  physical  strain;  repeated  lifting  of 
heavy  weights,  or  other  abnormally  fatiguing 
motions;  operation  of  mechanical  devices  re- 
quiring imdue  strength;  exposure  to  excessive 
heat  or  cold;  exposure  to  dust,  fumes,  or  other 
occupational  poisons,  without  adequate  safe- 
guards against  disease.**  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 
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INDUSTRIAL  HEALTH  LEGISLATION:    COURT  DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  AND  INSURANCE 


New  York  Labor  Laws  Enacted  in  1921. 
Henry  D.  Sayer.  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  Labor,  Bull. 
No.  107,  July,  1921,  pp.  68.  —  "This  bulletin 
presents  the  Governor's  recommendations  for 
reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
for  prompt  payment  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, the  texts  of  two  legislative  resolutions 
continuing  the  joint  committee  for  recodifica- 
tion and  revision  of  the  labor  statutes  and  the 
texts  of  twenty-nine  labor  chapters  of  the  Laws 
of  1921,  of  which  four  amend  Chapter  50,  the 
recodified  Labor  Law,  and  three  amend  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law.  It  also  out- 
lines the  recodification  of  the  Labor  Law  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
as  effected  by  Chapter  50,  without  giving  the 
text  of  such  chapter,  and  notices  certain  other 
chapters,  mainly  relating  to  public  employees, 
without  giving  their  texts."  —  M.  Dent. 

Court  Decisions  on  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Law  January,  1920  —  June,  1921. 
Constitutionality  and  Coverage,  i.  G. 
McConachie,  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  Labor,  Bull. 
No.  106,  July,  1921,  pp.  302.— This  bulletin 
covers  the  period,  January  1,  1920  to  July  1, 
1921,  and  taken  with  the  three  previous  bulle- 
tins "presents  ^ourt  decisions  and  the  full 
texts  of  court  opinions  upon  the  Constitution- 
ality and  Coverage  of  the  New  York  Work- 
men's Compensation  Law  from  the  time  of  its 
origin."  —  M.  Dent. 

What  Constitutes  a  Fair  Estimate  of 
Loss  OF  Use  of  Eye  in  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Cases?  William  Mekl.  Med.  Record, 
May  14,  1921,  99,  No.  20,  826-828.— In  eye 
cases  there  is  a  regrettable  lack  of  standardiza- 
tion for  fixing  the  percentage  of  vision  sustained 
by  injmy.  The  Snellen  test  is  the  usual  means 
of  reporting  upon  cases  but  the  interpretation 
of  findings  varies  markedly  in  different  parts  of 
the  coimtry.  Thus  "a  man  whose  central  visual 
acuity  has  been  reduced  to  20/40ths  is  supposed 
to  have  a  50  per  cent,  eye  in  New  York,  an  89 
per  cent,  eye  in  Illinois,  and  a  94  per  cent,  eye  in 
Wisconsin.  In  other  words,  a  man  who  is  told 
in  New  York  that  the  efficiency  of  his  injured 
eye  has  been  reduced  by  one-half  learns  in  Illi- 
nois that  he  really  lost  only  11  per  cent.,  and  in 
Wisconsin  he  will  be  assured  that  he  suffered  an 


impairment  of  only  6  per  cent."  These  differ- 
ences arise  as  a  result  of  failing  to  permit  the 
figures  of  the  Snellen  test  to  stand  for  what  they 
are.  They  should  be  used  without  any  addi- 
tional interpretation  or  modification.  Then 
20/40ths  means  50  per  cent,  loss  of  vision, 
20/60ths  means  66|  per  cent,  loss,  and  20/80ths 
means  75  per  cent.  loss. 

"Accidents  causing  loss  of  field  (peripheral) 
vision  alone  are  of  such  extremely  rare  occur- 
rence that  the  average  injui^  to  the  eye  should 
not  be  minimized  by  the  thought  that  perhaps 
the  field  (peripheral)  vision  had  sustained  a  less 
serious  loss  than  the  central  vision.  And  as  re- 
gards binocular  vision,  I  hold  that  every  im- 
pairment of  central  vision  affects  it  in  some 
measure.  Furthermore,  estimates  of  the  degree 
of  field  vision  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Ipst  would  be  so  much  a  matter  of  pure  con- 
jecture that  I  doubt  if  any  two  examining 
oculists  would  ever  agree  as  to  its  exact 
amount."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

What  Principle  must  Govern  Estimates 
OF  Visual  Loss  in  Compensation  Cases? 
William  Meld,  Med.  Record,  Aug.  6, 1921, 100, 
No.  6,  237-240.  —  "Where  the  law  provides 
that  compensation  shall  be  awarded  for  a  par- 
tial reduction  of  vision,  examination  by  Snellen 
tests  will  establish  what  fraction  or  percentage 
of  vision  is  lost.  While  these  tests  are  confined 
to  visual  acuity,  they  are  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  only  reliable  means  for  fixing  loss  of 
vision  in  general.  .  .  .  Tables  fixing  what 
amoimt  of  peripheral  vision  shall  be  assumed  to 
exist  when  a  certain  fractional  loss  of  visual 
acuity  has  been  established,  are  arbitrary  and 
imscientific. 

**  Loss  of  binocular  vision  is  legally  considered, 
in  the  State  of  New  York  at  least,  as  equivalent 
to  the  loss  of  use  of  one  eye.  So  this  factor  can- 
not be  brought  in  to  minimize  the  sustained 
impairment. 

"If  instead  of  the  principle  of  insiuunce  of 
physical  impairment  'per  se  there  is  to  be 
substituted  the  principle  of  economic  loss,  then 
the  legislature  will  have  to  make  the  first  move 
and  determine  a  new  governing  basis  for  com- 
pensation awards.  The  logic  of  industrial, 
occupational,  vocational  or  by  whatever  other 
adjective  the  loss  may  be  diaracterized,  when 
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the  economic  factor  Ibecomes  the  basic  con- 
sideration, must  of  necessity  lead  to  ultimate 
state  monopoly  of  compensation  insurance. 
These  are  matters  which  are  of  no  direct  con- 
cern to  oculists  as  such  and  may  well  be  left  to 
be  settled  by  experts  in  other  departments  of 
work. 

"I  have  indicated  a  middle  way  which  may 
bridge  over  the  transition  from  compensation 
for  the  purely  physical  impairment  of  sight  to 
compensation  for  the  actual  loss  of  earnings 
caused  by  a  traumatic  reduction  of  vision  in 
each  individual  case.  The  middle  course  would 
take  accoimt  of  the  loss  of  useful  vision  in  a 
very  general  way  by  fixing  the  point  of  indus- 
trial blindness  and  requiring  lesser  impairments 
of  sight  to  be  rated  by  appropriate  percentages. 
This  course,  too,  must  first  have  the  sanction 
of  legislative  enactment  before  compensation 
boards  can  permit  themselves  to  be  governed  by 
it."  — M.  C.  Shorley. 

A  Report  to  the  Medical  Profession  by 
THE  Medical  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Industiual  Accident  Board. 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  June  2,  1921, 
184,  No.  22,  582-586.  —  A  statement  is  given 


of  the  relation  of  doctors  to  insurers  imder  the 
industrial  laws.  The  report  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  compensation  of  physicians  in 
the  operation  of  the  accident  compensation 
law.  —  Bamett  Cohen. 

Results  of  Meniscus  Operations  after 
INDUSTRLA.L  ACCIDENTS.  J.  Dubs,  Abstracted 
as  follows  from  Schweizerische  med.  Wchnschr., 
June  9, 1921, 51,  No.  23, 529,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med. 
Assn.,  Aug.  6,  1921,  77,  No.  6,  496.  —  "Dubs 
discusses  the  remote  results  and  disability  from 
the  standpoint  of  accident  insurance.  His 
tables  show  that  only  17.5  per  cent,  of  the  40  in- 
sured workmen  have  regained  full  earning 
capacity  since  the  operation  on  the  ruptured 
meniscus,  and  82.5  per  cent,  have  received 
workmen's  compensation  for  permanent  dis- 
ability. In  Baud's  similar  series  in  men  that 
were  not  insured  against  accidents,  80  per  cent, 
have  regained  full  earning  capacity,  free  from 
any  subjective  or  objective  disturbances.  His 
tabulated  data  teach  that  the  decision  as  to  the 
outcome  of  a  meniscus  injury  should  never  be 
made  until  a  year  at  least  after  the  operation. 
Conditions  which  seem  irreparable  at  first  may 
gradually  right  themselves."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 


REHABILITATION  OF  DISABLED  EMPLOYEES 


Salvaging  Humanity  a  Social  Necessity. 
James  P.  Munroe.  Nation's  Health,  July  15, 
1921,  3,  No.  7,  383-386.  —  During  approxi- 
mately three  years  preceding  May  1,  1921,  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  ren- 
dered decisions,  through  personal  interviews  by 
its  agents,  "upon  the  applications  of  approxi-  ^ 
mately  350,000  ex-service  men,  .  .  .  adjudged 
about  two-thirds  of  them  to  be  eligible  for 
training  under  the  rehabilitation  law  and  .  .  . 
placed  in  training  with  maintenance  pay  or 
without  pay  .  .  .  approximately  one  hundred 
thousand  men."  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Munroe, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Federal  Board,  "expe- 
rience with  this  wide  range  of  men,  at  least  half 
of  them  below  the  median  from  the  educa- 
tional standpoint,  and  all  of  them  below  par 
from  the  physical  standpoint,  has  demon- 
strated that,  from  the  economic  aspect  alone, 
the  salvaging  of  men  is  an  investment  which 
brings  in  colossal  returns.  Were  the  work  of 
soldier  rehabilitation  eventually  to  cost  the 
government  half  a  billion  dollars,  it  will  bring 
back  to  the  country,  in  increased  earning  ca- 


pacity of  the  men  so  trained,  at  least  four  times 
that  sum.  .  .  . 

"The  case  for  the  industrially  disabled  is  not 
so  clear,  of  course,  as  for  those  injured  in  a  war 
for  national  preservation.  It  is  equally  plain,  of 
course,  from  the  economic  standpoint;  but 
from  the  social  point  of  view  one  must  go  a  little 
deeper  to  find  full  justification.  That  justifica- 
tion rests  on  the  fact  that,  while  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  civilian  disabilities  are  due  solely  to 
a  man's  or  a  woman's  own  carelessness  or  de- 
fiance of  the  laws  of  health,  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  due  wholly  or  in  great  part  to  the 
conditions  of  economic  or  social  life  over  which 
the  individual  has  absolutely  no  control,  but 
concerning  which  society  could,  if  it  chose, 
exercise  far  greater  watchfulness  than  in  fact  it 
does.  In  other  words,  the  vast  majority  of  ac- 
cidents and  of  disabling  diseases  are  due  to  the 
increasing  complexities  of  modem  life  only  in 
slight  degree  controlled,  as  yet,  by  social  regu- 
lation. So  large  a  proportion,  therefore,  of 
civilian  disability  is  the  fault  of  society  rather 
than  of  the  individual,  that  there  is  as  sub- 
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stantial  justification,  from  the  social  stand- 
point, for  the  rehabilitation  of  those  disabled  in 
the  normal  pursuits  of  peace  as  for  those  injured 
in  the  abnormal  pursuits  of  war. 

"Whether,  therefore,  we  view  rehabilitation 
from  the  purely  monetary  aspect,  that  of  con- 
serving workers  who  hithertofore  have  been 
most  wastefully  thrown  aside,  or  whether  we 
regard  it  fromf  the  deeper  and  more  enduring 
point  of  view  of  the  good  of  civilization,  it  is 
seen  to  justify  itself  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant forward  steps  towards  social  well  being  that 
this  country  has  ever  taken.  Theoretically,  the 
arguments  are  unanswerable,  and  practically, 
those  arguments  have  been  proved  as  sounder 
even  than  their  advocates  believed,  by  the 
satisfactory  economic  and  social  results  already 
achieved  in  connection  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  ex-service  men.  With  such  a  demonstration 
as  this,  the  states  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
providing  a  generally  similar  scheme  of  re- 
habilitation for  the  immensely  greater  number 
of  those  disabled  in  the  pursuit  of  their  voca- 
tions or  of  their  avocations,  or  even  in  the 
hazardous  process  of  getting,  under  modern 
traflSc  conditions,  from  one  place  to  another.** 
—  Katherine  R.  Drinker. 

Status  of  Industrial  Rehabilitation. 
Voc.  Summary,  May,  1921,  4,  No.  1,  18-19.  — 
The  present  status  of  industrial  rehabilitation, 
as  regards  the  relations  of  state  and  federal 
acts,  is  shown  in  a  table,  in  which  date  of  ac- 
ceptance by  governor  and  by  legislature,  date  of 
certification  to  the  United  States  Treasury, 
federal  appropriation  for  1920-1921  and  for 
1921-1922,  and  state  appropriation  for  the 
same  periods  are  given.  Between  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  act  and  January  1, 1921,  the 
limit  set  for  certification,  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  of  the  states  entitled  to  receive  fed- 
eral money  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921, 
thirty-two  governors  had  proclaimed  accept- 
ance of  the  federal  act. 

The  act  requires  that  every  dollar  of  federal 
money  be  matched  by  one  from  the  state,  and 
while  there  are  certain  other  mandatory  pro- 
visions in  the  act,  the  states  have  liberty  to  ad- 
minister and  maintain  industrial  rehabilitation 
as  they  deem  best.  All  of  the  state  acts  provide 
for  the  work  to  be  administered  by  the  state 
boards  for  vocational  education,  but  there  are 
some  slight  variations  as  to  methods  of  admin- 
istration. In  most  of  the  states  the  scope  of  the 
law  is  as  broad  as  the  federal  act,  which  includes 


any  disabled  person  of  employable  age  who  has 
suffered  a  diminution  of  earning  power  because 
of  some  physical  handicap,  congenital  or  attrib- 
utable to  accident  or  disease.  A  few  states 
have  limitations  as  to  length  of  residence  re- 
quired, and  most  of  the  states  do  not  provide 
definitely  for  the  maintenance  of  the  disabled 
person  while  being  trained. 

Minnesota,  by  an  amendment,  now  provides 
for  support  during  training.  The  amount  is 
fixed  at  66|  per  cent,  of  the  wage  at  the  time  of 
the  injury  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  weeks,  provided  the  injury  received  is  such 
as  to  entitle  to  compensation  for  seventy-five 
weeks  in  the  schedule  of  indemnities  for  per- 
manent impairments,  and  provided  that  the  in- 
dustrial commission  shall  on  application  find 
that  retraining  is  necessary,  and  shall  make  an 
order  for  such  compensation.  Wyoming  has 
provided  that  $10  a  week  be  given  to  disabled 
persons  for  maintenance  during  training,  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  forty  weeks.  Pennsyl- 
vania makes  provision  of  $10  a  week  with  com- 
pensation (available  only  for  those  injured  in 
industry)  for  not  more  than  twenty  weeks,  im- 
less  extension  be  granted.  North  Carolina  has 
set  apart  a  sum  of  $5,000  to  be  used  for  main- 
tenance of  disabled  persons  during  training.  A 
few  states  have  arranged  for  social  service.  — 
G.  E.  Partridge. 

Industrial  Rehabilitation  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Internat.  Labour  Rev., 
Feb.,  1921,  1,  No.  2,  259-263.  —The  federal 
government  of  the  United  States  has  taken 
three  important  steps  in  promoting  vocational 
education :  (1)  in  1917,  the  provision  for  normal 
persons  in  need  of  training  when  entering  or 
after  entering  an  employment;  (2)  in  1918,  the 
provision  of  special  measures  for  disabled  ex- 
service  men;  and  (3)  in  1920,  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  all 
disabled  persons.  The  administration  of  all 
the  measures  was  given  to  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  created  by  the  first 
of  these  acts.  The  most  significant  departure 
in  the  United  States  from  the  ordinary  govern- 
mental provision  for  rehabiUtation  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  as  important 
to  the  national  interests  to  rehabilitate  the 
victims  of  industrial  as  well  as  of  war  accidents. 

Under  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  in 
order  to  receive  an  appropriation  from  the 
government,  a  state  must  formally  accept  the 
act,  and  must  designate  a  state  board  to  co- 
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operate  with  the  federal  board.  The  legislature 
must,  likewise,  accept  the  Industrial  Rehabili- 
tation Act,  if  an  allocation  is  desired.  The 
board  designated  may  be  the  existing  board 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  or  a 
special  board,  but  where  a  state  board  exists 
for  the  administration  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation or  employer's  liability  laws,  the  state 
legislature  must  provide  for  co-operation  be- 
tween the  two  boards.  The  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  1920  shows  that  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  has  made  considerable  progress; 
from  1918  to  1920,  the  number  of  persons 
enrolled  in^  federally-aided  teacher-training 
courses  increased  from  6,589  to  12,456.  In 
1920,  twenty-three  states  had  accepted  the 
Industrial  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  the  work 
was  well  begun,  especially  in  the  twelve  states 
where  action  had  been  taken,  before  federal 
aid  was  available,  to  provide  for  general  in- 
dustrial rehabilitation. 

The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation has  advocated  the  supplementing  of 
legislation  imder  the  new  act  with  amend- 
ments to  existing  accident  compensation  laws 
in  order  to  co-ordinate  them  more  efifectively 
with  the  rehabilitation  program,  or  to  provide 
the  special  medical  care  that  may  be  necessary 
for  the  restoration  of  cripples.  It  is  urged  that 
if  compensation  laws  can  be  fitted  into  the 
system  of  industrial  rehabilitation,  so  that 
disabled  persons  may  be  transferred  to  fresh 
occupations  to  which  they  are  adaptable,  em- 
ployers will  be  somewhat  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  accident  compensation  in  cases  of  permanent 
disability,  and  a  solution  will  be  pro\nded  for 
the  problem  of  industrial  accidents  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  crippled  worker.  Some 
attempt  has  also  been  made  to  prevent  the 
exclusion  of  partially  crippled  workers  from 
suitable  occupations,  by  the  action  of  insur- 
ance companies.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


The  Industrial  Training  of  Disabled 
Men  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Internat. 
Labour  Rev.,  May-Jime,  1921,  2,  Nos.  2-3, 
247-260.  —  The  history  of  industrial  training  is 
briefly  recounted,  and  the  first  step  in  the  train- 
ing of  disabled  men,  as  carried  on  under  the 
Ministry  of  Labour,  is  mentioned  as  occurring 
in  1919.  The  purpose  of  the  training  is  to  make 
the  disabled  man  capable  of  carrying  on  a  man- 
ual occupation,  and  only  those  are  eligible  who 
were  disabled  by  the  war,  or  at  least  had  dis- 


ability  existing  when   they   were   discharged 
from  the  forces. 

The  administrative  bodies  conducting  the 
work  consist  of:  (1)  a  central  authority,  the 
Training  Department  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour;  (2)  seventeen  district  organizations 
with  a  divisional  director  at  the  head  of  each; 
(3)  about  twenty  National  Trade  Advisory 
Conunittees  and  about  350  local  Technical 
Advisory  Committees. 

Reports  are  published  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  in  regard  to  openings  in  industry  suit- 
able for  disabled  ex-service  men,  and  thus  far 
there  are  reports  on  twenty-iBve  special  trades; 
tailoring,  furnishing,  leather  goods,  hand- 
sewn  boot  and  shoe  making,  and  boot  and  shoe 
repairing,  gold,  silver  and  allied  trades,  dental 
mechanics,  tailoring  (wholesale),  boot  and  shoe 
manufacture,  basket  making,  building,  en- 
gineering, printing,  picture-frame  making, 
brush  making,  electricity  (power  and  light), 
distributive  trades,  sign  writing,  musical  instru- 
ments, vehicle  building,  glass,  cotton,  pottery, 
lace,  clog  making,  surgical  boot  making. 

The  main  features  of  the  educational  plan  are 
said  to  be  the  decentralization  and  the  large 
part  played  by  the  national  and  local  com- 
mittees. The  divisional  directors  have  exten- 
sive powers  in  their  districts  and  this  makes 
possible  decisions  with  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  cases.  The  general  conditions  of  train- 
ing are  laid  down  by  the  national  committees 
for  each  trade,  and  their  local  application  is 
controlled  by  the  local  committees,  which  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  employers  and  workers 
in  the  industries  in  question.  The  result  is  that 
definite  conclusions  have  been  reached  about 
the  best  methods  of  training  for  each  industry, 
and  progress  has  been  made  which  must  have 
considerable  effect  upon  general  industrial 
education.  On  this  plan,  the  training  of  the 
disabled  men  and  their  distribution  among  the 
trades  become  rather  more  the  work  of  the  em- 
ployers and  workers  in  the  trades  than  of  the 
government,  which  only  intervenes  to  direct  the 
discussions  and  to  provide  the  practical  means 
of  execution,  plant,  maintenance  allowances, 
etc. 

Training  may  be  given  in  one  of  three  ways: 
(1)  in  private  employers*  workshops;  (2)  in 
technical  schools;  (3)  in  special  centers  estab- 
lished by  the  state.  The  first  way  is  the  most 
economical,  but  has  the  disadvantage  that  the 
man's  special  needs  are  likely  to  be  ignored. 
Training  in  technical  schools  is  especially  suited 
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for  men  who  already  have  a  good  general  educa- 
tion, and  the  special  centers  were  set  up  to  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  the  other  two  methods. 
But  even  this  method  has  its  faults,  since  the 
training  is  likely  to  be  too  theoretical,  although 
it  tends  to  be  more  and  more  in  favor. 

"In  principle,  training  consists  of  two  pe- 
riods: a  preliminary  period  lasting  from  six  to 
eighteen  months,  during  which  disabled  men 
receive  the  maximiun  state  allowance,  and  a 
period  of  improvement  lasting  on  an  average 
eighteen  months,  during  which  they  receive  a  ^ 
progressively  increasing  wage  and  a  propor- 
tionately decreasing  allowance  from  the  state. 
At  the  end  of  the  period  the  allowance  ceases 
and  the  disabled  man  receives  only  his  pension 
and  his  wages." 

Statistics  are  given  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  men  in  training,  etc.,  and  it  is  said  that  on 
the  whole  the  work  has  been  successful,  al- 


though there  have  been  delays  and  opposition 
in  some  particulars,  especially  as  unemploy- 
ment has  increased. 

"In  one  year,  or  two  at  the  most,  the  training 
of  men  disabled  in  the  war  will  be  complete,  and 
the  problem  will  then  arise  of  utilizing  the  ex- 
perience which  has  been  acquired  in  the  training 
of  disabled  men,  and  the  institutions  which 
have  been  established,  for  the  industrial  train- 
ing of  young  persons,  of  men  disabled  in  in- 
dustry, and  of  workers  who  are  6bliged  for  any 
reason  to  change  their  trade." — G.  E.  Partridge, 


Report  of  Activities  of  Bureau  of  Re- 
habilitation TO  January  1, 1921.  Bull.  Penn. 
State  Dept.  Labor  and  Industry,  1921,  Vol.  8, 
No.  2,  pp.  30.  —  This  is  a  profusely  illustrated 
account  of  the  aims  and  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Rehabilitation  in  Pennsylvania.  —  M.  Dent. 
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GENERAL 


Health  in  Industry  and  Efficient  Pro- 
duction. S.  Dana  Hubbard.  Nation's  Health, 
May,  1921,  3,  No.  5,  312-^15.  —A  very  large 
percentage  of  the  industrial  accidents  and  dis- 
eases which  prevail  in  most  industrial  estab- 
lishments are  preventable  through  education. 
There  are  many  individuals  who  utterly  dis- 
regard regulations,  and  well  laid  plans  of  the 
employer  are  frequently  set  at  naught  through 
the  ignorance  of  the  worker. 

Inadequate  medical  supervision  has  been 
responsible  for  an  appalling  number  of  per- 
manently handicapped  individuals.  Preyen- 
tive  medicine  is  concerned  in  the  careful  study 
of  each  individual  in  order  to  detect  physical 
defects  in  incipiency.  It  is  short-sightedness  to 
seek  medical  aid  only  when  ill.  In  industry  it  is 
short-sightedness  to  try  and  operate  a  plant 
without  medical  sanitary  supervision.  It  is 
likewise  a  grave  error  to  have  cheap,  imtrained 
doctor?  and  nurses  who  are  already  responsible 
for  too  many  permanently  disabled  workmen. 


In  this  article  much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  general  house-cleaning  and  or- 
derliness in  factories,  which  is  conducive  of  a 
better  morale  as  well  as  better  health.  —  L.  A. 
Shaw. 

Medicine  as  Related  to  Workers  and 
Production.  C.A.Andrews.  Nation's  Health, 
Sept.  15,  1921,  3,  No.  9,  505-506.— Ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  no  one  cared  very  much  about 
the  health  of  workers;  but  now,  after  various 
false  starts,  the  problems  of  industrial  welfare 
are  becoming  better  defined.  The  economic  in- 
terests of  both  employer  and  worker  are  seen, 
and  the  more  ideal  values  represented  by  the 
spirit  of  contentment,  optimism  and  good 
Americanism.  Opposition  arose  when  the 
American  Association  of  Industrial  Physicians 
began  its  activities,  but  recent  tendencies  show 
a  quite  diflferent  conception  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  industry.  There  is  now  an  ideal  of 
"mutual  interest  and  mutual  service,  the  med- 
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ical  profession  has  aroused  itself  from  its  old 
self-satisfied  orthodoxy,  and  has  produced  a 
virile  group,  traveling  new  paths,  honoring 
themselves  and  their  profession,  and  making 
their  profession  of  greater  value  to  the  com- 
munity than  it  has  been  before."  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 

The  Physician's  Viewpoint.  Otto  P.  Geier. 
Nation's  Health,  Sept.  15,  1921,  3,  No.  9,  510- 
511.  —  Dr.  Geier  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
industrial  medicine  to  industry  not  only  as  an 
agent  for  improving  output  per  man  but  also  as 
an  important  factor  in  establishing  a  better  re- 
lationship between  labor  and  capital. 

The  need  of  industrial  medical  service  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  from  35  to  40  per  cent, 
of  our  young  men  proved  unfit  for  military 
service.  "When  we  stop  to  realize  that  our 
present  mode  of  living  and  doing  and  earning 
has  finally  produced  a  type  of  manhood  35  per 
cent,  of  whom  are  deficient  for  war  purposes  we 
naturally  ask  ourselves  whether  this  condition 
does  not  also  measure  the  mental  and  physical 
deficiency  of  society  as  a  whole  in  peace  time. 
Then  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  a  second  ques- 
tion, whether  this  physical  and  mental  unfitness 
does  not  explain  a  great  deal  of  the  present  un- 
rest, the  state  of  mind  of  many  men  toward 
society,  toward  labor,  toward  capital,  toward 
organized  industry. 

"From  long  contact  with  the  industrial  clinic 
I  developed  the  hope  that  in  the  industrial  clinic 
we  might  have  produced  a  better  state  of  mind, 
both  in  the  employee  and  in  the  employer,  that 
will  make  for  a  better  program  of  social  rela- 
tionship, a  better  type  of  citizenship.  .  .  . 

"What  industry  needs  above  all  things  is  to 
have  the  honorable  employer  properly  inter- 
preted to  the  employee,  and  the  honest  em- 
ployee properly  interpreted  to  the  employer,  if 
we  wish  in  the  future  to  prevent  the  fierce  con- 
flicts between  labor  and  capital.  There  must  be 
a  laying  of  the  cards  on  the  table  between  the 
man  at  the  workbench  and  the  man  in  the 
oflSce,  in  order  that  the  fellow  hi  the  oflSce  may 
understand  the  mind  of  the  worker  in  the  shop, 
and  vice  versa  that  the  worker  may  undferstand 
the  man  in  the  oflSce.  They  both  must  get  the 
idea  that  the  other  fellow  is  a  pretty  decent 
chap  after  all  when  you  get  to  know  him. 

"I  believe  that  industrial  medicine  in  a  labor 
policy  is  something  industry  must  reckon  with. 
I  think  it  can  be  made  a  most  natural  approach 
to  the  subject.  There  is  nothing  artificial  about 


industrial  medical  service.  It  is  needed,  and  it 
is  used.  It  is  never  looked  upon  by  the  worker 
as  just  another  mechanism  for  the  employer's 
advantage,  for  good  service  of  this  type  sells 
itself.  It  is  usually  set  up  by  the  employer  who 
wishes  to  render  a  real  service  to  his  men,  and 
in  this  it  is  unlike  so  many  schemes  of  employee- 
relationship  which  were  hastily  organized  to 
meet  an  emergency  labor  problem.  But  only  a 
doctor  of  the  right  sort,  it  goes  without  saying, 
may  render  such  service.  Industry,  however, 
must  learn  that  out  of  a  cheap  doctor  can  come 
only  a  cheap  result."  —  Katherine  R.  Drinker. 

The  Educative  Potential  in  Industrial 
Medicine.  0.  P.  Geier.  Nation's  Health,  Aug. 
15,  1921,  3,  No.  8,  455-456.— The  mdustrial 
physician  needs  to  study  the  fundamental  rela- 
tions of  industry  in  order  to  understand  the 
function  of  industry,  the  scope  of  an  industrial 
relations  department,  and  the  place  of  employ- 
ment, training,  health  and  sanitation,  safety 
and  social  welfare  as  functions  of  such  a  de- 
partment. 

Various  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  industrial 
physician  are  discussed:  the  need  of  self-educa- 
tion; the  education  of  the  worker  to  make  use  of 
the  means  of  personal  hygiene,  etc.;  the  educa- 
tion of  executives,  etc.,  to  see  the  economic 
value  of  good  health,  also  to  understand  the 
responsibility  of  industry  toward  community 
health.  The.  industrial  physician  must  also 
conduct  an  educational  campaign  in  his  own 
profession,  and  he  must  help  the  movement 
toward  supplanting  the  social  reformer  by  the 
social  worker  and  inducing  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  take  a  more  active  part  in  public 
health  matters.  The  health  oflScer  needs  some 
enlightenment  in  regard  to  industrial  condi- 
tions, and  the  community  as  a  whole  must  be 
made  to  understand  the  basic  value  of  health 
programs.  Influence  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  legislators  whenever  legislation  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  worker  is  to  be  considered, 
and  the  industrial  physician  must  be  thoroughly 
informed  on  all  relevant  subjects. 

All  these  needs  should  be  brought  clearly  to 
the  minds  of  the  governors  of  medical  schools, 
especially  to  impress  the  need  for  men  who  will 
think  in  terms  of  the  community.  Finally,  the 
collective  action  of  all  industrial  physicians  is 
needed  to  influence  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  to  bring  about  the  recognition 
of  the  industrial  approach  to  medical  problems 
and  all  that  this  implies.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 
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SYSTEMIC  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES:  OCCURRENCE,  TREATMENT 

AND  PREVENTION  < 


CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM 

Arteriosclerosis  Localized  in  the  Ar- 
teries OF  THE  Shoulder.  Torraca.  Abstracted 
as  follows  from  Rifonna  med.,  1921,  No.  23,  in 
II  Lavoro,  June  30,  1921,  12,  No.  2,  41-42.  — 
A  laundress  62  years  old  had  begun  six  months 
before  she  was  seen  by  Torraca  to  be  conscious 
of  an  unusual  sense  of  weakness  in  her  upper 
limbs  and  at  the  same  time  a  pulsation  on  the 
inner  surface  of  both  arms.  Later  on  came 
formication  in  both  hands  and  lightning  pains. 
The  two  humeral  arteries  (upper  brachial)  ap- 
peared niuch  dilated  with  serpentine  course  and 
an  energetic  pulsation,  while  palpation  showed 
that  they  were  both  uniformly  indurated.  The 
author  considers  that  this  circumscribed  scle- 
rosis was  caused  by  two  factors :  coli  and  local- 
ized muscular  over-exertion.  The  localization 
of  sclerosis  in  these  arteries  is  very  rare;  accord- 
ing to  Bregmann  it  comes  last  in  the  list  of 
peripheral  arteries  which  show  such  sclerosis. 
In  only  55  per  cent,  of  the  cases  observed  has 
the  humeral  artery  been  involved,  in  contrast 
with  94  per  cent,  for  the  cubital  artery  (lower 
brachial),  88  per  cent,  for  the  subclavian,  86  per 
cent,  for  the  radial,  and  71  per  cent,  for  the 
axillary,  to  take  only  those  of  the  upper  limbs. 
Pieraccini  and  Devoto  both  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  prolonged  muscular  fatigue  in  these 
localized  scleroses  and  believe  that  they  con- 
stitute professional  stigmata.  That  excessive 
work  may  produce  vascular  sclerosis  was  shown 
also  by  the  observation  of  Marchand,  who 
found  the  left  femoral  artery  sclerosed  in  an 
individual  with  right  hemiplegia.  According  to 
Erb  another  most  important  factor  is  cold.  — 
Alice  Hamilton. 

MENTAL 

Industrial  Hygiene.  Wade  Wright.  Ment. 
Hyg.,  July,  1921,  5,  No.  3,  497-498.  —  "All  of 
the  disabilities  of  man  are  not  physical,  and  the 
mental  disabilities  must  be  of  great  concern  to 
the  worker  for  industrial  health.  One  cannot 
consider  the  findings  of  the  army  psychiatrists 
that  70  per  cent,  of  almost  two  million  men  had 
*  a  mental  age  of  less  than  fifteen  years,  even  dis- 
counting it  generously,  without  realizing  that 
handicapped  minds,  like  sick  bodies,  cause  in- 


dustrial wastage  and  a  vast  amount  of  sorrow 
and  discontent. 

**  Little  is  known  of  ways  to  develop  medical 
service  in  industry,  but  less  is  known  of  indus- 
trial psychiatry.  For  the  psychiatrist  there  is  a 
splendid  job.  It  promises  much  in  the  way  of 
aid  in  the  diflScult  task  of  fitting  men  to  the  jobs 
they  can  best  do  and  jobs  to  the  men  they  need. 
Even  with  such  an  adjustment  consummated, 
industrial  discontent  will  still  be  found  —  but 
it  should  be  a  healthier  unrest  than  we  now 
know  and  that  day  a  better  one  than  this.*'  — 
Stanley  Cobb. 

NEUROMUSCULAR  SYSTEM 

Progressive  Amyotrophy  Resulting  from 
Labor.  Giordano  Vincenzo.  Abstracted  as 
follows  from  Riforma  med.,  1920,  No.  9,  in 
n  Lavoro,  March  81,  1921,  11,  No.  11,  340- 
342. — A  young  man  of  21  years  was  em- 
ployed in  a  projectile  factory  in  such  a  way 
that  he  was  obliged  to  bend  and  extend  his 
right  arm  continually,  at  the  same  time  receiv- 
ing very  rapid  and  strong  vibrations,  while  with 
his  left  arm  he  raised  and  lowered  the  handle  of 
a  pump.  After  nine  months  he  began  to  lose 
strength  in  his  right  hand  and  after  three 
months  more,  in  his  left  hand.  Stabbing  pains, 
especially  at  night,  became  so  severe  that  he 
could  not  sleep  and  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
months  he  was  obliged  to  quit  work.  Vincenzo 
saw  him  two  and  a  half  years  subsequent  to  his 
entrance  in  the  factory  and  after  six  months' 
idleness.  There  was  decided  enlargement  of 
the  hands,  with  flattening  of  the  thenar  and 
hypothenar  eminences,  sinking  of  the  interos- 
seous spaces,  great  diflSculty  in  flexion,  espe- 
cially in  the  right  hand.  He  could  not  make  a 
fist  with  his  right  hand.  There  was  no  disturb- 
ance of  sensation,  there  was  a  marked  reaction 
of  degeneration  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves. 
Almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  right  hand  failed 
to  react  to  the  galvanic  or  to  the  faradic  cur- 
rent. An  X-ray  examination  showed  bony 
atrophy  and  atrophy  of  the  articular  cartilages 
which  corresponded  to  the  Aran-Duchenne 
type  of  progressive  amyotrophy,  and  the  author 
believes  that  in  this  case  the  work  done  by  the 
man  was  responsible,  the  strong  and  continuous 
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vibrations  breaking  the  relation  between  the 
ganglion  cells  of  the  cord  and  the  striated 
muscles.  —  Alice  Hamilton. 

RESPmATORY  SYSTEM 

Experimental  Investigations  on  Cal- 
cium Therapy  in  Ursol  Asthma.  Otto  Meld. 
Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  May,  1921,  9,  No.  5, 
98-101;  June,  1921,  9,  No.  6,  110-115.  —This 
work  was  undertaken  to  provide  an  experi- 
mental basis  for  the  calcium  therapy  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  H.  Curschmann.  Work  done  by 
Curschmann  and  Grerdon  on  the  nature  of  ursol 
asthma,  which  occurs  in  many  persons  handling 
dyed  furs  and  skins,  is  here  reviewed.  Con- 
firmatory experiments  are  cited  by  the  author. 
Following  sensitization  with  ursol-D  and  hy- 
drogen peroxide,  administered  by  intravenous 
or  subcutaneous  injection,  anaphylactic  shock 
was  produced  after  eighteen  days  by  intra- 
venous injection,  but  not  by  subcutaneous 
injection  or  by  the  ifihalation  of  the  dye  as 
dust.  No  shock  could  be  produced  following  a 
single  sensitization  by  inhalation  of  the  dye. 

Para-phenylenediamine  produces  dyspnea 
by  vagus  stimulation,  with  bronchial  muscle 
spasm;  leukocytic  infiltration  and  exudation 
into  the  respiratory  passages  is  set  up.  Calcium 
is  a  sedative  for  the  whole  nervous  system, 
especially  the  peripheral  motor  neuron;  it 
facilitates  blood  coagulation  and  reduces  the 
permeability  of  the  vessels.  Calcium  seems  a 
hopeful  antidote  for  the  symptoms  of  ana- 
phylaxis. From  the  various  dosages  and 
methods  of  administration  the  author  chose 
subcutaneous  injection  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  calcium  chloride,  0.2  gram  per  kilo  of  guinea- 
pig,  given  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours  preceding 


the  precipitation  of  shock.  Guinea-pigs  were 
sensitized  by  intravenous  and  subcutaneous 
injections  with  quinone-diimine.  After  eight- 
een days  shock  was  precipitated.  In  no  case 
where  the  calcium  therapy  preceded  the  shock 
dose  were  there  any  symptoms  of  anaphylaxis. 
There  were  areas  of  "calcium  necrosis"  at  the 
sites  of  injection  t)f  the  calcium  chloride,  but 
these  healed  spontaneously  in  a  few  days. 
Human  therapy  remains  to  be  tried.  It  must 
be  by  some  other  route  than  injection.  —  E.  L. 
Sevringhaus. 

Some  Further  Communications  on  the 
Harmful  Effects  of  Ursol  among  Workers 
IN  Furs.  RUter,  Mtlnchen.  med.  Wchnschr., 
March  18, 1921, 68,  No.  11, 333.  —  Dr.  Cursch- 
mann's  report  in  the  Miinchener  medizinische 
Wochenschrift  for  February  18,  1921  leads  Dr. 
Ritter  to  describe  some  cases  of  his  own  of  the 
same  nature,  examples  of  which  he  sees  every 
siunmer  in  patients  suffering  from  the  effect  of 
ursol.  Thise  are  workers  in  furs,  and  the 
cause  of  their  illness  is  the  use  of  ursol  in  the 
dyes  employed.  Some  of  the  cases  show  typical 
asthma  attacks,  others  complain  of  very  per- 
sistent inflammatory  conditions  of  the  upper 
air  passages.  In  both  types,  there  are  objective 
findings  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, which  make  chemical  lesions  certain. 
Some  patients  have  reported  ulceration,  but 
the  writer  has  never  observed  a  case.  These 
cases  must  be  differentiated  from  the  ordinary 
asthma  to  which  workers  in  skins  are  subject, 
and  which  is  caused  by  dust  and  is  purely  me- 
chanical and  to  be  distinguished  from  the  chem- 
ical (and  mechanical)  effects  of  ursol.  The 
differential  diagnosis  is  usually  readily  made.  — 
G.  E.  Partridge. 


POISONOUS  HAZARDS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS:   GASES, 
CHEMICALS,  ETC. 


The  Detection  of  Carbon  Monoxide.  C. 
R,  Hoover.  JoUr.  Indust.  and  Engin.  Chem., 
Sept.,  1921,  13,  No.  9,  770-772.  —  Several 
forms  of  portable  apparatus  have  been  devised 
for  the  detection  of  carbon  monoxide  under  in- 
dustrial conditions.  These  have  proved  too 
elaborate,  not  sensitive  enough  or  not  specific 
for  the  gas,  and  in  practical  use  mice  or  canaries 
have  been  found  more  trustworthy  detectors. 
But  these  again  have  obvious  disadvantages. 
As  a  result  of  work  done  in  the  Chemical  War- 


fare Service  on  absorbents,  a  chemical  carbon 
monoxide  detector  has  be6n  developed  which 
answers  the  requir^nents  very  satisfactorily. 
It  is  sufficiently  sensitive  to  detect  in  a  few 
seconds  smaller  quantities  of  gas  than  are  cap- 
able of  causing  h^rm  to  man  or  toxic  symptoms 
in  small  animals.  Concentrations  of  carbon 
monoxide  as  low  as  0.005  per  cent,  can  be  de- 
tected. The  greenish  color  developed  is  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide 
present  and  by  comparison  with  a  color  scale 
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gives  a  qualitative  and  an  approximately 
quantitative  determination.  The  detector  sub- 
stance '"hoolamite"  contains  fiuning  sulphuric 
acid,  iodine  pentoxide  and  powdered  piunice 
sealed  in  a  glass  tube.  For  use  the  tips  are 
broken  and  the  tube  connected  with  a  small 
hand  syringe  by  which  a  measiu*ed  volume  of 
air,  freed  from  interfering  gases  by  passage 
through  charcoal,  can  be  passed  through  the 
tube.  The  color  change  occurs  immediately 
but  soon  fades  and  should  be  read  without  de- 
lay. A  more  accurately  graduated  syringe  has 
been  designed  for  careful  analyses  and  espe- 
cially for  laboratory  tests. 

The  portable  and  sensitive  detector  de- 
scribed should,  with  the  efficient  carbon  mon- 
oxide gas  mask  recently  put  on  the  market, 
materially  increase  the  safety  of  work  in  mines 
and  other  places  where  dangerous  concentra- 
tions of  carbon  monoxide  are  met.  —  H.  S. 
Forbes. 

Danger  of  Using  Explosives  in  Con- 
fined Places.  C,  L,  Colbum,  Nat.  Safety 
News,  Aug.,  1921,  4,  No.  2,  32.  — This  is  an 
account  of  a  mine  accident  in  which  three  of 
four  operators  lost  their  lives,  poisoned  by 
gases  resulting  from  blasting  in  the  raise.  Upon 
investigation  the  powder  used  was  discovered 
to  have  been  3  years  old,  and  was  probably  in- 
completely detonated,  giving  oflf  unusually 
large  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide  and  oxides 
of  nitrogen.  No  ventilation  had  been  provided 
to  carry  oflf  the  fumes. 

The  author  enumerates  the  insidious  proper- 
ties of  carbon  monoxide  and  urges  greater  care 
against  this  gas  on  the  part  of  all  connected 
with  mines.  There  are  special  apparatus  now 
on  the  market  for  the  detection  of  carbon 
monoxide  which  can  be,  and  are  by  many  com- 
panies, conveniently  installed.  Carbon  mon- 
oxide is  not  only  dangerous  in  mines,  but  also  in 
garages  and  railroad  tunnels  and  stations.  Mr. 
Colbum  refers  the  reader  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject to  the  National  Safety  Council's  pamphlet 
on  Commercial  Explosives;  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  Technical  Paper  No.  11,  The  Use  of 
Mice  and.  Birds  for  Detecting  Carbon  Monoxide; 
and  Bulletin  No,  8,  A  Primer  on  Explosives  for 
Metal  Miners  and  Quarry-Men.  —  M.  Dent. 

Accidental  Death  by  Illuminating  Gas 
UNDER  ^Ordinary  Conditions  of  Work. 
D^Alessio,  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Stampa 
Medica,  March  15, 1921,  in  H  Lavoro,  May  31, 
1921,  12,  No.  1,  15.  —  On  the  24th  of  Septem- 


ber, 1920,  a  man  who  was  making  connections 
in  gas  pipes  in  an  excavation  about  80  cm.  deep 
in  a  street  in  Naples  was  obliged  to  quit  work 
because  of  dizziness,  diflSculty  in  breathing, 
clouding  of  vision  and  a  sense  of  illness.  Fol- 
lowing the  rule  of  the  company  he  was  taken 
home  and  told  not  to  come  back  till  the  next 
day.  He  felt  better  at  first,  ate  his  dinner  as 
usual,  then  suddenly  the  syn^ptoms  returned 
with  great  severity  and  he  was  dead  in  two 
hours.  Suspicions  of  poisoning  were  aroused 
and  a  careful  autopsy  with  chemical  tests  was 
made.  No  change  was  noted  except  pulmonary 
congestion.  The  presence  of  carbon  monoxide 
hemoglobin  was  demonstrated  by  the  methods 
of  Hoppe-Seyler,  of  Jolenisch,  of  Rubner,  and 
of  Katajama,  and  this  although  the  examina- 
tion was  made  four  days  after  death.  Spec- 
troscopic examination  was  also  positive.  — 
Alice  Hamilton. 

The  Injurious  Action  of  Blast  Furnace 
Gas.  Derdack.  Zentralbl.  f  Gewerbehyg., 
Jime,  1921,  9,  No.  6,  109-110.  —  Furnace 
gases,  both  raw  and  purified,  are  probably  ia- 
jurious  by  virtue  of  the  carbon  monoxide  con- 
tent. Cyanogen,  arsenic  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
are  highly  improbable  as  the  causes  of  poison- 
ing by  virtue  of  their  low  concentration  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  absent  from  some  gases 
known  practically  to  be  injiuious.  Lewin's  new 
book  on  Carbon  Monoxide  Poisoning  is  warmly 
recommended.  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

New  Researches  on  the  Blood  and  the 
Blood-Forming  Organs  in  Benzol  Intoxica- 
tion. G.  Fontana.  Abstracted  as  follows  from 
Gior.  d.  clin.  med.,  1921,  No.  S,  in  H  Lavoro, 
March  31,  1921,  11,  No.  11,  329-331.— The 
action  of  benzol  has  thus  far  been  studied 
chiefly  with  regard  to  the  leukocytes.  Fontana 
directed  his  attention  to  the  red  corpuscles  and 
the  platelets.  Injecting  eight  guinea-pigs  sub- 
cutaneously  with  a  daily  dose  of  1  c.c.  per  kilo- 
gram'and  examining  the  blood  every  other  day, 
he  found  that  the  animal  succumbed  on  the 
fourth  to  the  tenth  day,  and  that  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death  the  leukocytes  and  the  granular 
erythrocytes  (emazie  grantdose)  had  completely 
or  almost  completely  disappeared  from  circula- 
tion. In  one  animal  he  provoked  first,  a  leu- 
kocytosis and  an  increase  of  these  erythrocytes 
by  injecting  nucleinate  of  sodiiun,  and  then,  by 
the  usual  benzol  injections,  he  reduced  the 
leukocytes  to  1400  and  caused  the  granular 
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erythrocytes  to  disappear  completely.  Con- 
versely, it  was  possible  to  cause  a  reappearance 
of  these  elements  by  administering  nucleinate 
of  sodium.  The  reduction  of  leukocytes  af- 
fected the  polymorphonuclears  especially,  and 
the  last  to  disappear  were  the  lymphocytes. 
In  the  most  rapidly  developing  cases,  however, 
this  inversion  of  the  leukocytic  formula  failed  to 
appear.  The  effect  on  the  reds  was  less  marked, 
the  hemoglobin  was  diminished  by  about  one- 
tenth,  the  red  cell  counts  fell  in  foiu*  days  to 
3,000,000.  The  granular  red  cells  which  have 
hitherto  never  been  studied  in  benzol  intoxica- 
tion always  diminished  progressively  and 
finally  disappeared.  Less  constant  results  were 
obtained  with  the  platelets,  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  animals  showing  a  fairly  well  marked 
diminution.  The  volume  of  the  spleen  was 
diminished  in  all.  The  bone  marrow  was  some- 
•  times  normal,  sometimes  gelatinous.  Subseral 
ecchymoses  were  frequent  and  occasionally 
there  were  parenchymal  hemorrhages.  Micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  femoral  medulla 
showed  scarcity  of  leukocytes,  megakaryocytes 
among  the  red  corpuscles  and  some  polychro- 
matophilia.  There  was  increase  of  medullary 
fat,  also  congestion  and  small  hemorrhages  and 
sometimes  atrophy.  Smears  from  the  spleen 
showed  numerous  white  elemehts,  chiefly 
mononuclear.  The  spleen  was  usually  con- 
gested with  subcapsular  hemorrhages  and 
atrophy  of  the  malpighian  follicles  and  some- 
times a  diffuse  sclerosis.  The  lymphatic  glands 
frequently  showed  small  hemorrhages;  the 
channels  seemed  empty  of  cells.  There  were 
only  slight  alterations  in  the  liver,  such  as  small 
hemorrhages  and  some  fatty  infiltration. 

The  author  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  in- 
dividual animals  react  very  differently  to  the 
same  dose  of  benzol,  some  developing  a  very 
acute  form  of  poisoning,  others  a  slow  form. 
He  also  notes  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
direct  relation  between  the  blood  picture  and 
the  changes  in  the  bone  marrow,  for  he  has 
found  fairly  extended  areas  of  apparently  nor- 
mal marrow  iix  animals  in  whose  blood  no 
leukocytes  could  be  demonstrated.  The  total 
disappearance  of  the  granular  erythrocytes  (im- 
mature forms)  and  the  diminution  of  the  ma- 
tiu^  forms  show  that,  although  the  chief  action 
of  benzol  is  upon  the  leukocytes,  the  red  ele- 
ments also  suffer.  —  Alice  Hamilton. 

Effect  of  Benzyl  Benzoate  on  Leuko- 
cytes OF  Rabbit.  Z.  A.  Emge  and  /.  P.  Jensen, 


Abstracted  as  follows  from  Joiu*.  Pharmacol, 
and  Exper.  Therap.,  June,  1921,  17,  No.  5,  415, 
in  Joiu-.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  July  9,  1921,  77,  No. 
2,  153.  —  "The  experimental  work  done  by 
Emge  and  Jensen  showed  that  in  rabbits  a  con- 
tinuous administration  of  benzyl  benzoate  in 
small  doses  leads  to  a  leukocytosis  which  in 
somewhat  larger  doses  is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  small  mononuclear  cells:  This 
leukocytosis  is  transient  and  ultimately  ends  in 
a  late  mild  leukopenia.  In  other  words,  the 
behavior  of  the  blood  picture  suggests  also  that 
if  it  is  due  to  some  form  of  benzol  or  some  inter- 
mediate product,  such  substance  is  of  impor- 
tance only  after  a  sufficient  amount  of  benzyl 
benzoate  has  accumulated  in  the  system.  In 
large  but  single  doses  of  benzyl  benzoate  there 
is  a  tendency  to  change  the  even  rise  of  the 
leukocytes  into  a  broken  curve  of  a  diphasic 
character  with  a  distinct  depression  of  the 
polymorphonuclear  element.  Also  here  the 
mild  and  late  leukopenia  occurs.  The  changes 
in  the  blood  curve  are  not  dependent  upon  the 
method  of  the  administration  of  the  drug.  In 
a  very  large,  single,  but  not  fatal  dose  the  pri- 
mary rise  of  the  leukocytes  does  not  occur  neces- 
sarily but  the  blood  curve  assumes  more  of  the 
leukopenia  character,  of  the  benzol  curve.  This 
leukopenia  presents  also  here  a  diphasic  poly- 
morphonuclear picture.  In  the  presence  of 
latent  or  quiescent  infections  in  rabbits  larger 
doses  produce  an  acute  return  of  the  disease. 
This  is  accompanied  by  sharp  rises  *iand  sud- 
den drops  in  the  total  as  well  as  the  small 
mononuclear  white  blood  cells  (actual  lympho- 
cytosis). A  leukopenia  was  not  observed  when 
the  recrudescence  was  very  violent  but  when 
the  recrudescence  took  a  milder  course  there 
also  was  a  suggestion  of  a  late  leukopenia.  The 
flaring  up  of  an  infection  in  rabbits  during 
benzyl  benzoate  therapy  suggests  a  similarity 
to  the  action  of  benzol  under  similar  circum- 
stances. These  data  are  in  direct  contradiction 
of  those  of  Heller  and  Steinfield."  —  C.  K. 
Drinker. 

Industrial  Mercury  Poisoning.  J\  Lavoro, 
July  31,  1921,  12,  No.  3,  85-86.  —At  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Lombard  Society  of  Sciences,  April 
22,  Devoto  presented  two  cases  of  mercurial- 
ism.  The  men  were  healthy,  vigorous  individ- 
uals who,  after  working  for  about  three  months 
in  a  dry  battery  plant  where  they  used  a  solder 
containing  mercury,  developed  symptoms  of 
poisoning.     The   most  interesting  feature   in 
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these  cases  was  the  almost  complete  identity  of 
the  early  symptoms,  of  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  of  its  outcome.  In  both  cases  it  began 
with  a  very  slight  stomatitis,  followed  by 
marked  physical  weakness,  mental  depression, 
tremor,  headache,  and  dizziness.  Mercury  was 
detected  in  the  urine  of  both,  and  in  the  blood 
there  was  a  decided  increase  of  red  corpuscles, 
but  the  hemoglobin  was  diminished  and  in  both 
there  was  present  abundant  granulation  in  the 
lymphocytes.  —  Alice  Hamilton. 

Earliest  Positive  Sign  of  Lead  Absorp- 
tion. XJ.  S.  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Month.  Labor 
Rev.,  August,  1921,  13,  No.  2,  405-408.  —  The 
basophile  granulations  (stippling)  in  the  red 
blood  cells,  while  not  pathognomonic,  are  the 
earliest  sign  of  lead  poisoning.  The  fact  that 
stippling  occurs  in  malaria,  pernicious  anemia, 
and  cancer  does  not  detract  from  its  value  as  a 
diagnostic  sign  in  lead  poisoning,  since  other 
morbid  conditions  can  be  ruled  out  by  other 
•clinical  signs  which  are  well  known  to  every 
physician.  In  lead  poisoning  stippling  appears 
before  any  other  sign  is  manifest.  Its  appear- 
ance is  intermittent,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
industrial  physician  to  make  frequent  exam- 
inations of  the  blood  of  lead  workers.  —  J.  A. 
Key. 

Observations  on  the  Early  Diagnosis  of 
Lead  Poisoning.  Bottrich,  Zentralbl.  f .  Gewer- 
behyg.,  June,  1921,  9,  No.  6,  106-109.  —  Con- 
trary to  statements  of  Schoenfeld  in  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  the  Zeniralblatt  fiir  Gewerbehy- 
giene,  the  author  has  found  lead  pallor  and  the 
lead  line  to  be  highly  characteristic  of  lead 
poisoning.  The  lead  line  may  be  differentiated 
with  certainty  from  confusing  phenomena.  The 
pallor  should  be  considered  highly  suggestive 
in  a  lead  worker.  Basophilic  degeneration  is 
emphasized  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  first  impor- 
tance. On  theoretical  grounds  the  author  con- 
cludes that  the  lead  must  exert  its  toxic  action 
in  solution,  not  as  circulating  particles  of 
metallic  lead.  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Case  of  Aluminium  Poisoning.  John 
Spofforth,  Lancet,  June  18,  1921,  1,  No.  25, 
ISOl.  —  **I  was  recently  called  to  see  a  man, 
aged  46,  who  was  then  employed  at  a  firm  of 
metalworkers.  He  was  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
haustion and  suffering  from  very  severe  and 
persistent  vomiting.  The  pulse  was  slow  and 
insular.    I  suspected  metallic  poisoning  and 


later  sent   a  specimen  of  his  urine  to ^ 

analytical  chemists,  who  reported  that  it  con- 
tained a  large  amount  of  aluminium,  also  of 
phosphates.  The  patient  said  that  he  had  been 
dipping  red-hot  metal  articles,  contained  in  an 
aluminium  holder,  into  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  Aluminium  produces  a  rather  slow  in- 
toxication. In  this  case  it  caused  loss  of 
memory,  tremor,  jerking,  movements  and  im- 
paired co-ordination.  There  was  also  chronic 
constipation  and  incontinence  of  urine."  — 
M.  C.  Shorley. 

Magnesium  Sulfate  in  AitSENic  Poison- 
ing. Olga  S.  Hansen.  Abstracted  as  follows 
from  Jour.  Pharmacol.,  1921,  Vol.  17,  105-llS, 
in  Chem.  Abstr.,  June  20,  1921,  15,  No.  12, 
1946.  —  "Definite  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn 
in  regard  to  action  of  MgS04  in  As  poisoning 
but  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
MgSOi  has  prolonged  the  average  life  of  a  series 
of  50  rabbits  poisoned  by  As  from  219  hours  to 
415  hours  on  the  average,  but  cannot  be  said  to 
have  saved  life  in  rabbits.  MgSo4  is  toxic  in 
large  doses  and  to  some  extent  in  medium  sized 
doses.  •  There  is  a  marked  variation  in  individ- 
ual susceptibility  to  As  poisoning." 

"Montanin"  Poisoning.  Krausse.  Zen- 
tralbl. f.  Gewerbehyg.,  July,  1921,  9,  No.  7, 
141-146.  —  A  boy  in  a  brewery  drank  **Mon- 
tanin"  by  mistake  and  died  within  an  hour. 
Montanin  is  a  strong  solution  of  hydrofluo- 
silicic  acid,  used  widely  in  breweries  and  distil- 
leries for  disinfecting  all  kinds  of  vessels.  It  is 
effective  and  is  easily  washed  out.  The  chem- 
istry, toxicology,  and  technology  of  this  ma- 
terial is  discussed  and  the  postmortem  findings 
given  in  some  detail.  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

The  Ocular  Menace  of  Wood  Alcohol 
Poisoning.  S.  Lewis  Ziegler,  Jour.  Am.  Med. 
Assn.,  Oct.  8,  1921,  77,  No.  15,  1160-1166.  — 
The  author  reaches  the  following  conclusions: 

"  1 .  Wood  alcohol  is  the  most  deadly  poison 
used  in  daily  commerce. 

"2.  One  teaspoonful  has  been  known  to 
cause  blindness  and  1  ounce  to  cause  death. 

"3.  The  port  of  entry  may  be  through  the 
mouth,  nose  or  skin. 

"4.  Wood  alcohol  should  be  identified  by 
Robinson's  test. 

*'  5.  It  is  a  protoplasmic  poison  possessing  a 
selective  affinity  for  the  delicate  nerve  tissues  of 
the  eye. 
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"6.  Its  biochemistry  is  modified  by  oxida- 
tion, first  to  formaldehyd  and  then  to  formic 
acid,  both  of  which  are  corrosive  poisons. 

"7.  Formic  acid  is  the  end-product  ex- 
creted by  the  kidneys. 

"8.  If  formic  acid  is  present  in  the  mine,  it 
will  promptly  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  thus 
suggesting  to  the  inexperienced  a  false  diagnosis 
of  diabetes. 

"9.  Van  Slyke's  test  will  reveal  acidosis  in 
the  early  stages  and  alkalosis  later. 

"10.  Sudden  blindness  with  vomiting  and 
abdominal  pain  should  always  arouse  suspicion 
of  methyl  alcohol  poisoning;  especially  if 
diplopia  or  ptosis  is  associated. 

"11.  Papillitis,  sector-like  atrophy  and  sud- 
den sclerosis  of  the  nerve-head  are  equally 
typical  fundus  lesions. 

"  12.  Symptoms  of  pituitary  injury  are  most 
suggestive  in  pointing  to  this  as  the  primary 
and  fundamental  lesion. 

"  13.  Contracted  fields  and  central  or  para- 
central scotomas  are  usually  present. 

"  14.  Treatment  should  include  early  neutral- 
ization by  alkalis,  and  elimination  by  lavage, 
emetics,  diaphoretics  and  rapid  oxidation,  to- 


gether with  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve  by 
negative  galvanism  applied  directly  to  the  eye, 
Thjrroid  extract  and  pituitary  extract  may  be 
indicated. 

"15.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  wood 
alcohol  should  be  prohibited  or  regulated  by 
law. 

"16i  If  sales  are  permitted,  safeguards  and 
warnings  should  be  required  and  the  public  in- 
structed as  to  the  great  danger  to  vision  and  life. 

"17.  A  special  revenue  tax  with  registered 
'poison  sales '  would  regulate  and  record  its  dis- 
tribution and  in  cases  of  poisoning  reveal  the 
source. 

"  18.  This  tax  should  equalize  the  cost  of  de* 
natured  alcohol  and  methyl  alcohol  and  thus 
remove  the  temptation  to  adulteration  because 
of  cheapness. 

"  19.  All  wines,  whiskies,  toilet  articles  and 
*  patent  medicines '  imported  frqm  foreign 
countries  should  be  tested  for  wood  alcohol 
before  passing  through  the  customs  inspection. 

"20.  The  name  'methanol'  specifically 
designates  this  product  and  yet  avoids  the 
tempting  suggestiveness  of  the  word  *  alcohol.'  "^ 
—  C.  K.  Drinker. 


OCCUPATIONAL  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES:  OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT  AND  PREVENTION 


Tuberculosis  in  a  Chemical  Plant.  Ru- 
dolf Backfeld,  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Jime, 
1921,  9,  No.  6,  118^121;  July,  1921,  9,  No.  7, 
146-149.  —  Statistical  study  of  the  cases  of 
tuberculosis  among  the  employees  of  a  dye 
works  for  six  years  previous  to  the  war  and  for 
four  years  diu'ing  the  war  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  close  association  with  the  chemical 
materials  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  cases 
of  tuberculosis,  the  fatality  of  the  disease,  and 
the  loss  of  working  days  due  to  illness  which  is 
later  recovered  from.  Other  employees  in  the 
same  plant,  similarly  fed  but  not  associated 
with  the  chemicals,  form  the  basis  for  compari- 
son. The  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  is  too 
small  for  conclusive  proof  or  accurate  ratios. 
Acute  poisoning  with  aromatic  hydrocarbons 
and  derivatives  does  not  seem  to  play  any  r6le 
in  the  unfavorable  action  of  such  employment. 
—  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Syphilis  in  Glass  Blowers.  Bajla.  Ab- 
stracted from  the  Bollettino  dell'  Ordine  dei 


Medici  della  Provincia  di  Milano,  June,  1920,. 
in  n  Lavoro,  July  81, 1921, 12,  No.  3,  8S-85.  — 
This  is  the  report  of  an  examination  of  glass 
blowers  in  Milan,  undertaken  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  of  a  case  of  syphilis  in  an  em- 
ployee. The  victim  was  a  boy  of  14  years  em- 
ployed in  a  large  glass  works  and  suffering- 
from  primary  lesion  of  the  upper  lip.  The 
municipal  department  of  hygiene  ordered  an 
examination  of  all  the  glass  blowers,  with  the 
result  that  seven  syphilitics  were  discovered  all 
with  lesions  in  the  mouth.  This  was  in  1908,. 
and  soon  after  that  regulations  were  passed  by 
the  municipal  government  requiring  medical 
inspection  of  workmen-  in  glass  factories  at 
least  once  a  week,  daily  disinfection  by  flame  of 
the  portion  of  the  blower's  pipe  which  comes  in 
contact  with  his  mouth,  prohibition  of  the 
common  drinking  cup,  compulsory  notification 
of  cases  of  syphilis  developing  among  the  work- 
men, and  also  of  cases  of  pidmonary  tuber- 
cidosis.  The  improvement  following  this  legis- 
lation has  been  excellent.  During  1908  thirteen 
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cases  of  syphilis  in  glass  blowers  were  discovered 
in  one  establishment,  but  not  a  single  case 
since  then.  Milan  has  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  city  to  attack  this  particular  danger  in  in- 
dustry, but  France  has  since  followed  her 
example  although  the  French  law  is  not  so 
strict.  —  Alice  Hamilton. 

Industrial  Application  of  Army  and 
Navy  Venereal  Disease  Records.  R,  H. 
Everett  and  M.  A.  Clark,  Am.  Jour.  Pub. 
Health,  Sept.,  1921,  11,  No.  9,  829-833.— 
Venereal  diseases  are  a  much  greater  handicap 
in  industry  than  existing  industrial  statistics 
indicate.  This  inference  may  properly  be 
drawn  from  the  1920  reports  of  absences  from 
duty  in  the  army  and  navy.  In  the  former 
more  than  13  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  15  per 
cent.,  of  all  absences  were  from  venereal  dis- 
eases. 

The  author  advocates  a  thorough-going 
scientific  study  of  the  many-sided  problem  of 
the  relation  of  venereal  diseases  to  industry. 
He  recommends  as  the  result  of  an  interroga- 
tory to  sixty-three  industrial  physicians  and 
surgeons  four  lines  of  approach:  educational 
work  among  owners,  directors,  managers,  and 
executives;  more  comprehensive  questionnaires; 
an  investigation  of  conditions  in  one  thoroughly 
organized  corporation;  and  fiu'ther  develop- 
ment of  medical  service  in  industry.  —  H.  F. 
Smyth. 

Malignant  Pustule  with  Multiple  Le- 
sions. R.  T.  Grant  Lancet,  Sept.  17,  1921,  2, 
No.  12,  606-607.  —  A  butcher  skinned  a  bul- 
lock, which  the  following  day  was  found  to  have 


died  from  anthrax.  The  man  washed  his  arms 
and  cleansed  his  underclothes  in  disinfectants, 
but  not  his  outer  clothing.  Eight  days  later  a 
small  pimple  appeared  on  the  back  of  the  right 
hand  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger.  The 
sore  was  very  itchy  and  irritable  and  discharged 
a  thin  clear  fluid.  Three  days  after  its  appear- 
ance it  was  diagnosed  as  a  malignant  pustule. 
A  smaller  pustule,  unobserved  by  the  patient, 
was  found  on  the  left  forearm  surrounded  by  a 
zone  of  edema  about  5  inches  in  diameter. 
Smears  from  both  pustules  showed  anthracoid 
organisms,  and  a  guinea-pig  inoculated  from 
the  pustule  died  in  thirty-six  hours,  showing 
the  extreme  virulence  of  the  bacilli  present. 
The  foci  were  excised  and  two  subcutaneous  in- 
jections of  Sclavo's  serimi  giv^.  The  patient 
made  an  uninterrupted  recovery.  —  R.  Prosser 
White. 

Case  of  Human  Anthrax  in  Buganda 
Kingdom.  W.  L,  Peacock  and  H.  L.  Duke,  Ab- 
stracted as  follows  from  Lancet,  Aug.  13,  1921, 
2,  No.  7, 382,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Sept.  10, 
1921,  77,  No.  11,  891.  —  "A  man  whose  work 
had  nothing  to  do  with  hides  or  cattle,  had  cut 
up  some  of  the  flesh  of  a  bullock.  Three  days 
later  he  noticed  a  small  papide  on  his  cheek 
which  he  scratched,  and  it  had  gone  on  increas- 
ing in  size  from  that  time  up  to  his  admission  to 
hospital  some  six  days  later.  On  admission  the 
pustule  was  at  once  excised  and  the  woimd 
painted  with  pure  phenol,  partly  closed  by 
stitches,  and  a  wet  phenol  dressing  applied.  A 
smear  examined  immediately  after  the  excision 
showed  typical  anthrax  bacilli  in  pure  culture." 
—  C.K.  Drinker. 


OCCUPATIONAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  SPECIAL  SENSES 


Carcinoma  Cutis  in  an  Anthracene  Fac- 
tory. W,  J,  O'Donovan,  Brit.  Jour.  Dermat. 
and  Syph.,  1921,  Vol.  33,  p.  291.  —The  writer 
prefaces  his  paper  by  giving  references  to  three 
recent  investigations  where  true,  squamous, 
homy  carcinomata  were  experimentally  caused, 
in  animals,  by  the  systematic  application  of 
tar.  In  1915  Yamagiwa  and  Ichikawa  de- 
scribed successes,  and  in  1918  Isutsui  reported 
the  production  of  hyperkeratosis,  papilloma- 
tous growth  and  carcinoma  in  mice.  Tl^  latest 
is  this  year's  experimental  work  by  J.  Fiebiger 
and  Bang. 


Dr.  O'Donovan  illustrates  the  lesions  of  the 
three  cases  he  describes.  All  the  men  were  en- 
gaged in  manipulating  the  crude  anthracene 
**cake"  brought  to  the  factory.  It  was  un- 
loaded by  hand  and  broken  down,  and  when 
further  purified  formed  an  intermediate  prod- 
uct in  the  making  of  alizarin  dye. 

Case  1. — Aged  62.  During  the  last  five 
years  he  had  been  employed  in  unloading  boxes 
and  sacks  containing  the  raw  "cake."  His  face 
was  deeply  bronzed,  the  forearms  brown,  but 
the  covered  skin  was  white.  On  the  forearms 
were  many  small  telangiectases  and  follicular 
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keratoses.  The  back  of  the  right  wrist  showed  a 
raised  flat  ulcerating  tumor  which  started  as  a 
small  wart  six  months  previously.  The  growth 
was  removed. 

Case  2.  —  The  second  man,  aged  5S,  had 
worked  for  thirty  years  in  the  factory  at  grind- 
ing and  loading,  and  he  also  looked  after  the 
centrifuges  in  which  the  anthracene  cake  was 
whizzed.  During  the  last  three  months  he 
noticed  a  pimple  on  the  center  of  the  right 
cheek,  wKich  rapidly  grew  in  size,  forming  a 
button-like,  raised  growth  the  size  of  a  half 
penny.*  It  entirely  disappeared  under  treat- 
ment by  radiiun. 

Case  8.  —  The  third  man,  aged  59,  had  been 
a  forenian  for  twenty  years  in  the  purifying 
room.  He  had  noticed  an  ulcer  above  the  right 
wrist  joint  for  four  years.  It  had  enlarged 
more  rapidly  during  the  last  six  months,  and 
when  examined  was  3  inches  by  2  inches,  with  a 
hard,  rolled,  raised  border.  There  were  no  en- 
larged regional  glands.  The  ulcer  was  excised 
and  the  wound  skin  grafted. 

Each  of  these  growths  proved  to  be  micro- 
scopically a  squamous  and  homy-celled  cancer. 
At  the  factory  there  was  no  recollection  of  any 
previous  cases  of  persons  employed  in  this  in- 
dustry needing  hospital  treatment  for  similar 
lesions.  Three  cases  of  carcinoma,  occurring  in 
four  months  in  a  plant  employing  about 
twenty-five  men,  Dr.  O'Donovan  considers  "a 
heavy  incidence  of  a  grave  industrial  disease." 
He  concludes  as  follows: 

"Elderly  anthracene  workers  are  liable  to 
carcinomata  of  the  skin  similar  to  those  found 
in  sweeps,  tar,  creosote  and  paraffin  workers. 

"These  growths  are  squamous  ^nd  horny- 
celled  carcinomata;  metastases  have  not  been 
found. 

"Unlike  tar  cases  a  multiplicity  of  growths 
in  any  one  patient  was  not  met  with.  Four 
years  was  the  longest  and  three  months  the 
shortest  duration  of  the  growths. 

"Minor  lesions,  acne,  keratoses,  telangiec- 
tases and  pigmentation,  are  common  features 
in  workers  in  the  plant. 

"A  plant  may  run  for  35  years  before  a  car- 
cinoma case  develops. 

"The  handling  of  purified  anthracene  does 
not  appear  to  have  the  industrial  hazard  attrib- 
uted to  the  handling  of  anthracene  cake."  — 
R.  Prosser  White. 

Dermatitis  Caused  by  Bitter  Orange. 
F.  Anderson  Murray,    Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  May 


21,  1921,  No.  3151,  739.  —  "Occupational 
dermatitis  due  to  the  handling  of  certain 
flowers  and  plants  is  well  known,  but  cases  are 
not  very  common,  so  that  they  may  be  rather 
difficult  to  recognize.  In  Sequeira's  Diseases  of 
the  Skin  is  given  a  list  of  over  forty  plants 
which  are  known  to  have  caused  dermatitis. 
Among  them  is  the  bitter  orange,  and  several 
cases  of  this  form  of  dermatitis  recently  came 
under  my  notice  among  girls  engaged  in  peeling 
bitter  oranges  in  a  jam  factory. 

"The  most  marked  case  was  that  of  a  girl, 
aged  25,  who  suffered  from  a  very  acute  derma- 
titis of  the  fingers,  hands,  and  forearms,  and 
also  of  the  face.  Therie  was  intense  erythema 
and  much  swelling,  especially  of  the  hands  and 
forearms,  the  parts  most  exposed  to  the  juice. 
There  were  numerous  small  vesicles,  a  little 
larger  than  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  all  over  the 
affected  areas.  I  put  the  patient  to  bed  for  one 
week  and  applied  a  lotion  of  zinc  carbonate, 
pidverized  calamine  and  aqua  calcis,  which 
proved  very  effective,  the  inflammation  en- 
tirely disappearing  after  ten  days.  Idiosyn- 
crasy evidently  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the 
condition,  as  in  spite  of  all  precautions  the 
girl  in  question  had  ultimately  to  give  up  the 
work."  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 

Radium  Treatment  of  Roentgen  Derma- 
titis. J,  Bergonii.  Abstracted  as  follows  from 
M6decine,  June,  1921,  2,  No.  9,  675,  in  Jour. 
Am.  Med.  Assn.,  July  80,  1921,  77,  No.  5,  409. 
—  "Bergonii  relates  that  he  has  recently  ex- 
amined three  roentgenologists  who  have  had 
professional  radiodermatitis  benefited  by  appli- 
cation of  radium.  One  of  these  physicians  has 
had  one  finger  amputated  and  amputation  of 
another  finger  of  the  right  hand  was  being  con- 
sidered. Another  has  already  had  four  opera- 
tions on  the  hands;  the  general  condition  was 
bad  and  the  pains  at  times  unbearable.  Under 
exposure  to  radium,  one  of  the  physicians  seems 
completely  cured,  all  symptoms  having  sub- 
sided. The  contemplated  operation  on  the 
second  has  been  abandoned;  there  is  no  more 
pain,  and  the  stiff  joints  have  become  siq>ple. 
The  condition  has  been  notably  improved  in 
the  third;  there  is  now  scarcely  any  pain.  The 
curietherapy  has  thus  proved  its  efficacy  for 
these  roentgen  lesions  except  the  deep  eschars 
involving  the  bone,  with  inadequate  circulation 
and  lo«s  of  muscle  tissue.  It  seems  to  aggravate 
this  class  of  lesions  as  in  the  third  case  men- 
tioned.   Most  of  this  physician's  lesions  im- 
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proved,  but  the  deep  eschars  seemed  to  be 
whipped  up  to  a  more  rapid  course."  — ^"C.  K. 
Drinker. 

Diseases  of  the  Ear  in  Railway  Em- 
ployees Working  at  a  High  Altitude.  A. 
Ciampolini,  Abstracted  as  follows  from  the 
BoUettino  delle  malattie  dell'  orecchio,  della 
gola  e  del  naso,  Vol.  34,  No.  9,  in  B  Lavoro, 
March  31,  1921,  11,  No.  11,  331-335.— The 
men  who  formed  the  subject  of  this  study  were 
employed  on  the  railways  crossing  the  Appen- 
nines  between  Pistoia  and  Bologna  and  between 
Florence  and  Faenza.  These  men  are  exposed 
to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  of  air 
pressure.  The  author  found  affections  of  the 
ear  in  40  per  cent.,  the  affection  having  its 
origin  in  the  pharyngeal  cavity.   In  four  cases 


with  lesions  of  the  internal  ear  he  believed  that 
here  also  the  initial  stage  was  probably  a 
catarrhal  pharyngitis,  then  a  salpingitis  with 
extension  to  the  middle  ear  and  finally  to  the 
bones  of  the  labyrinth.  Fifteen  of  the  men  had 
had  a  marked  reduction  of  hearing;  so  much  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  work. 
The  age  of  two-thirds  of  the  men  was  between 
40  and  50  years,  and  they  had  worked  on  the 
railways  from  twenty  to  thirty  years.  The 
other  third  were  under  40  years  and  had  worked 
from  six  to  twenty  years.  In  addition  to  the 
variations  in  temperature  and  pressure,  other 
disadvantages  on  these  lines  consist  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  noise,  which  is  also  of  a  higher 
pitch,  because  of  the  high  pressure  engines 
used,  and  because  of  the  frequency  of  tunnels. 
—  Alice  Hamilton. 


OCCURRENCE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS 


Do  Safety  Drives  Pay?  K.  P.  Babcock. 
Nat.  Safety  News,  Sept.,  1921,  4,  No.  3,  32-33. 
—  The  two  weeks'  safety  drive  of  the  Gilbert 
and  Barker  Manufacturing  Company,  an  out- 
line of  which  is  given  in  this  article,  was  a 
powerful  stimulant  for  accident  prevention 
among  the  employees,  and  resulted  in  many  un- 
expected discoveries  which  led  to  the  replacing 
or  repairing  of  a  number  of  machines  and  tools. 
During  the  drive,  the  safety  committee  re- 
ceived 153  safety  recommendations  independ- 
ent of  those  made  by  the  workman's  safety 
committees,  only  three  of  which  were  con- 
sidered impracticable.  The  company  ascribes 
much  of  the  success  attained  in  its  safety  drive 
to  the  following  practices: 

"(a)  Educate  the  employees  thoroughly  in 
the  work  through  constant  personal  contact 
and  demonstrations  of  actual  results  from  im- 
proper acts.  .  .  . 

"(6)  Do  not  waste  time  and  money  on 
safety  drives  and  other  expensive  publicity 
until  the  employees  are  fully  conversant  with 
what  you  are  attempting  to  do  and  show  a  will- 
ingness to  co-operate  with  you. 

"(c)  Get  down  to  brass  tacks  on  each  sub- 
ject you  attack  and  stay  there  until  it  is  prop- 
erly rounded  out. 

'*  (d)  Make  each  endeavor  count  from  its  own 
weight;  that  is,  make  one  injury  prevent  an- 
other, both  to  the  injured  and  others.  Build 
guards  so  they  will  be  attractive,  effective  and 
in  no  way  an  obstruction  to  millwrights,  belt- 
men  or  machine  operators.  .  .  . 


"  (e)  Do  not  hurry,  worry,  or  get  angry.  .  .  . 
Make  each  employee  feel  you  are  a  real  fellow; 
one  whom  they  can  tell  their  troubles  to  and 
receive  help  from.  Treat  all  confidences  se- 
riously and  sympathetically  when  necessary. 

"(/)  Keep  the  management  perfectly  in- 
formed concerning  the  progress  of  the  work. . . . 

''(g)  Whenever  possible  order  machines  al- 
ready equipped  with  guards. 

"  (A)  Build  guards  as  a  part  of  the  machine. 
.  .  .  Never  neglect  to  get  the  machine  operator 
to  tell  you  how  he  thinks  the  guards  should  be 
built.  .  .  .  Through  this  course  an  employee 
thinks  more  of  the  guard  and  will  not  only  use  it 
constantly,  but  will  maintain  it.  He  will  also 
feel  proud  of  its  construction,  and  boast  of  its 
value,  which  greatly  aids  the  work  of  machine 
guarding."  ^  M.  C.  Shorley. 

Safety  Work  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Edward  B.  Rosa  and  Charles  E,  Oakes, 
Safety  Engm.,  July,  1921,  42,  No.  1,  10-14.  — 
This  is  a  brief  history  of  the  work  of  the  federal 
government  in  scientific  and  industrial  research 
to  develop  apparatus,  methods  and  processes 
usable  in  industry,  which  will  result  in  the  in- 
creased health  and  safety  of  the  nation. 

Bureau  of  Mines.  —  "Some  of  the  earliest 
work  of  this  bureau  was  concerned  with  the 
determination  of  the  eflFect  of  carboti  monoxide 
on  men.  Leading  up  to  the  development  of  the 
Gibbs  mine-rescue  apparatus,  considerable  re- 
search work  was  done  on  the  effect  of  various 
percentages  of  carbon  dioxide  and  of  a  de- 
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ficiency  of  oxygen  on  the  human  system.  Sun- 
ilar  work  with  poisonous  gases  was  necessary  in 
developing  commercial  and  army  gas  masks. 
Other  research  work  involving  gases  was  the 
determination  of  limits  of  explosive  mixtures  of 
methane,  gasoline  vapors,  and  acetylene  in  air; 
the  volume  and  composition  of  exhaust  gases  of 
gasoline  mine  locomotives  and  of  automobiles 
and  trucks;  and  the  development  of  portable 
instruments  for  the  determination  of  carbon 
monoxide,  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  in  mine 
air.  .  .  .  Complete  sets  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  metal  mines,  and  for  the  use  of  electric- 
ity in  bituminous  coal  mines,  have  been  drawn 
up,  and  both  have  been  used  as  the  basis  of 
state  laws  relative  to  these  subjects." 

Pvblie  Health  Service.  —  "The  Public  Health 
Service  has  conducted  and  is  now  conducting 
extensive  researches  in  the  field  of  sanitation 
and  health  insofar  as  it  concerns  industry,  in- 
cluding the  eflSciency  of  ventilating  systems, 
air  conditions,  dermatic  hazards  from  oil  and 
other  materials  used  in  the  operation  of  ma- 
chinery, lead  poisoning  in  the  pottery  industry, 
hygienic  practices  in  foimdries,  and  industrial 
fatigue." 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  —  This  or- 
ganization requires  carriers  to  report  any  acci- 
dent resulting  in  death  on  or  about  engines, 
trains,  or  cars,  a  small  percentage  of  which  are 
investigated  by  the  Bureau  of  Safety.  The 
Commission  also  makes  periodic  inspections  of 
locomotives  and  can  order  out  of  service  any 
found  defective. 

Bureau  of  Standards,  —  In  a  great  many 
cases  the  researches  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
have  led  to  improvements  in  design  and  prac- 
tice for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing 
accidents. 

"An  investigation  of  methods  and  apparatus 
for  using  the  magnetic  properties  of  materials 
as  an  indication  of  the  quality  and  mechanical 
properties  has  been  under  way  for  several 
years.  .  .  .  Other  researches  toward  the  stand- 
ardization of  safety  practices,  which  may  be 
cited  as  examples,  are:  an  investigation  of 
glasses  for  protecting  the  eyes  from  injiuious 
radiation  encountered  in  industrial  pursuits, 
such  as  arc  welding,  .  .  .  tests  on  the  fire- 
resistive  properties  of  structural  materials,  and 
an  investigation  of  the  eflFectiveness  of  elevator 
interlocks." 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  —  This  bureau  has 
collected  and  published  labor  laws  "for  the  in- 
formation of  manufacturers  and  the  public," 


and  has  given  "considerable  attention  to  the 
standardization  of  accident  reports." 

The  authors  conclude  with  an  account  of  the 
hearty  co-operation  that  exists  between  gov- 
ernment bureaus,  state  authorities,  technical 
societies,  and  manufacturers'  organizations;  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments "for  accident  prevention  and  sanita- 
tion work  in  all  industries  of  the  country;"  and 
of  the  efforts  to  standardize  the  work.  —  M. 
Dent. 

Why  Should  We  Not  Prevent  Accidents. 
S.  Dana  Hubbard.  Safety  Engin.,  July,  1921, 
42,  No.  1,  24-26.  —  Accident  statistics,  such  as 
that  in  the  United  States  35,000  workers  are 
killed  and  2,000,000  injured  annually  through 
accidents,  are  reviewed,  and  a  plea  is  made  for 
more  care,  ceaseless  propaganda,  and  untiring 
eflForts  to  reduce  these  frightful  figures.  Dr. 
Hubbard  classifies  the  causes  of  accidents  into 
the  human  element  in  industry,  the  mechanical 
or  physical,  and  the  conditions  of  environment. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  all  accidents  are  caused  by 
the  human  element,  and  it  is,  therefore,  for  that 
element  that  propaganda  should  be  used.  But 
in  keeping  machinery  safe  and  efficient,  and  in 
having  the  factory  as  far  as  possible  an  ideal 
place  to  work  in,  the  hiunan  element  will  not 
play  so  important  a  part  as  hitherto. 

There  are  social  reasons  of  pure  humanita- 
rianism  which  demand  accident  safeguarding, 
and  economic  reasons  of  the  eflPect  on  the  morale 
of  workers  when  an  accident  occurs  and  of  the 
monetary  loss  when  a  trained  man  is  injured 
and  must  be  replaced  by  an  unskilled  work- 
man. —  M.  Dent. 

Safety  Where  the  Bessemer  Blows. 
Louis  Resnich,  Nat.  Safety  News,  Aug.,  1921, 
4,  No.  2,  3-8.  —  This  is  an  enthusiastic  account 
of  the  very  real  work  done  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  its  subsidiary  com- 
panies. The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
was  a  pioneer  in  safety  and  is  still  one  of  the 
most  efficient  examples  of  careful  safety  work. 
Its  policy  is  *' first,  to  lock  the  stable  before  the 
horse  is  stolen;  second,  that  there  is  real  safety 
discipline  in  the  steel  corporation's  properties; 
third,  that  the  cost  of  any  accident  prevention 
device  or  activity  is  the  last  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, if  it  is  considered  at  all.  .  .  ." 

A  brief  outline  of  its  policy  is  as  follows: 
"the  steel  corporation  has  a  general  plan  of 
safety   organization   for   its   subsidiary   corn- 
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panics,  and  the  companies  have  a  general  plan 
for  their  respective  plants;  but  each  company 
and  each  plant  is  allowed  to  work  out  its  own 
detail  safety  problems  in  its  own  way,  and  in 
much  the  same  manner  every  superintendent 
and  every  foreman  is  given  free  rein  in  safety 
work  so  long  as  he  gets  results.  The  safety 
bureau  of  each  company  acts  as  a  clearing 
house  of  information  for  its  constituent  plants, 
and  the  bureau  of  safety,  sanitation  and  wel- 
fare of  the  corporation  is  the  clearing  house  for 
the  entire  family  of  the  subsidiary  companies 
operating  several  hundred  plants  and  employ- 
ing a  quarter  million  men  and  women."  — 
M.  C.  Shorley. 

The  Group  "Poisonous  Substances  and 
Gases"  in  the  Accident  Statistics  of  the 
Trades  Unions.  Bheinfds.  Zentralbl.  f. 
Gewerbehyg.,  June,  1921,  9,  No.  6, 115-118.  — 
A  discussion  of  the  proper  definition  of  the  term 
poison  and  the  classification  of  accidents  more 
accurately  as  to  cause.  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Engineering  Revision  —  The  Engineer's 
Part  in  Safety.  C.  P.  Tdman,  Nat.  Safety 
News,  July,  1921,  4,  No.  1,  10-12.  —Mr.  Tol- 
man  stat^  that  an  annual  waste  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  occurs  from  industrial  accidents. 
In  his  article  he  suggests  safety  methods  for 
better  lighting  and  guarding  of  machinery,  and 
for  better  ventilation  of  buildings.  The  em- 
ployee who  is  interested  in  his  work  takes 
chances  in  order  to  hurry  that  work  up  and 
produce  his  finished  article.  The  safety  en- 
gineer should  "make  it  easiest  and  most  effec- 
tive" for  him  to  do  his  job  in  the  right  way  and 
thus  eliminate  needless  risks.  Statistics  are 
given  as  to  the  money  returns  on  various  guards ' 
for  presses  and  saws  which  result  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  speeding  up  production  without 
risk.  —  M.  Dent. 

Industrial  Accident  Frequency  in  Wis- 
consin, 1915  TO  1920.  A.  J.  Altmeyer.  U.  S. 
Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Month.  Labor  Rev.,  June, 
1921,  12,  No.  6,  1117-1121.  — "Most  states 
which  have  workmen's  compensation  laws  col- 
lect statistics  on  industrial  accidents,  but  no 
state  calculates  accident  frequency  rates  or 
accident  severity  rates  for  the  state  as  a  whole, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  various  industries.  It 
would  be  of  great  value  if  this  could  be  done, 
since  it  would  place  safety  work  on  a  more 
scientific  basis.''  —  R.  B.  Grain. 


Statistical  Study  of  Electrical  Acci- 
dents. Hans  Jaeger,  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewer- 
behyg., Aug.,  1921,  9,  No.  8,  153-168.  —  Swiss 
statistics  for  the  period  1904-1920  are  analyzed 
and  discussed  at  length.  Nine  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  cases  of  electrical  accidents  are  re- 
ported. The  annual  number  is  increasing,  but 
there  is  a  decrease  relative  to  the  increasing 
extent  of  electric  installations.  Increasing  use 
of  safety  devices,  official  supervision,  and  edu- 
cation are  held  responsible  for  the  improve- 
ment. The  excessive  accident  rate  in  the 
summer  months  is  attributed  to  the  greater 
perspiration  and  greater  fatigue,  with  careless- 
ness following. 

Railway  accidents  are  one-fifth  of  the  total, 
the  other  four-fifths  are  industrial.  The  in- 
crease is  in  this  latter  group.  The  number  of 
accidents  among  the  unskilled  group  of  work- 
ers indicates  that  training  and  warning- must  be 
made  very  general  to  be  eflFective.  High  and  low 
tension  lines  are  both  extremely  dangerous,  with 
high  mortality  for  accidents  where  more  than 
100- volt  lines  are  involved. — E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Protection  and  the  Eye.  Safety  Engin., 
July,  1921,  42,  No.  1,  42-44.  —  1.  Chipping, 
calking,  and  hot  riveting  require  goggles  with 
rigid  non-adjustable  bridge  or  adjustable  metal- 
lic bridge,  side  shields,  and  lens  able  to  with- 
stand a  blow  from  a  "spherical  steel  ball 
weighing  at  least  one-half  ounce  and  dropped 
from  a  height  of  21  inches  at  least  ten  times" 
onto  the  surface  of  the  lens. 

2.  For  scaling  and  grinding  of  metals,  stone 
dressing  and  sand  paper  or  emery  cloth  wood 
dressing,  any  sort  of  goggles  may  be  worn  but 
goggles  with  side  shields  are  advisable,  and  the 
lens  should  be  able  to  withstand  a  blow  such  as 
flying  chips  from  an  emery  wheel  would  give. 

3.  "Babbitting,  casting  of  hot  metal,  and 
dipping  in  hot  metals  require  protection  from 
splashing  and  small  explosions  caused  by  hot 
metal  coining  in  contact  with  steam.  Goggles 
of  any  style  may  be  used  depending  upon  the 
particular  hazard." 

4.  When  handling  acids  and  caustics  eye- 
cup  goggles,  hoods,  and  face  masks  will  prevent 
the  fumes  and  liquids  from  entering  the  eyes. 

5.  For  sandblasting,  a  hood  which  will  en- 
tirely cover  the  head  and  reach  below  the  neck 
is  necessary. 

6.  For  furnace  work  and  heat  treatment 
goggles  with  tinted  lenses  should  be  worn  as  a 
protection  against  glare. 
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7.  In  oxyacetylene  welding  and  furnace  work 
the  eyes  must  be  protected  from  harmful  light 
rays,  heat  and  flying  particles.  "The  lens  of 
the  goggle,  shield,  helmet  or  face  mask  used  has 
been  fairly  well  standardized  among  manufac- 
turers, and  any  reputable  goggle  manufacturer 
can  furnish  the  proper  lens,  knowing  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  to  be  used." 

8.  In  electric  arc  welding  the  radiation  is  so 
intense  that  serious  burning  of  the  skin  as  well 
as  injuries  to  the  eye  may  result.  Helmet  and 
shield  are  recommended. 

9.  A  light-weight  goggle  without  side  shields 
is  all  that  is  necessary  for  machining  of  hard 
or  brittle  metals.  —  M.  Dent. 

The  Relative  Safety  of  Brass,  Copper, 
AND  Steel  Gauzes  in  Miners'  Flame  Safety- 
Lamps.  L,  C.  Ilsley  and  A.  B.  Hooker,  U.  S. 
Bur.  Mines,  Tech.  Paper  228,  1921,  pp.  39.  — 
The  following  conclusions  are  reached:  "The 
behavior  of  the  different  gauze  fabrics  has  in  a 
general  way  checked  the  results  obtained  by 
Belgian  investigators.  When  the  differences  in 
the  materials  tested,  together  with  possible  dif- 
ferences in  the  test  conditions,  are  considered, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  results  in  many  tests 
follow  so  closely  the  conclusions  of  investiga- 
tors abroad. 

"For  conditions  of  high  temperature,  steel 
proved  superior  to  either  brass  or  copper.  For 
low  temperatures,  the  advantage  of  steel  over 
brass  or  copper  is  little.  Brass  or  copper  might 
be  preferred  by  some,  although  one  who  knows 
the  insecurity  of  such  gauzes  at  high  tempera- 
ture might  be  unwilling  to  trust  them,  even 
though  the  probability  of  high  temperatures 
was  remote. 

"Brass  proved  more  satisfactory  than  cop- 
per, but  the  brass  gauzes  tested  had  a  high 
proportion  of  copper  and  therefore  may  have 
given  much  better  results  than  would  have  been 
obtained  with  some  other  brass. 

"In  conducting  the  tests  of  the  gauze  fabrics 
under  various  possible  conditions  of  service 
certain  points  were  brought  out  forcibly.  The 
least  safe  of  all  the  lamps  tested  is  the  single- 
gauze  imbonneted  lamp  of  the  Davy  type.  In 
fact,  compared  with  a  bonneted  lamp  of  modern 
design  it  should  not  be  classified  as  a  safety 
lamp.  The  condemnation  of  the  Davy  lamp  as 
a  safety  device  for  present-day  conditions  does 
not  belittle  the  great  work  done  by  Davy,  for 
almost  every  modern  lamp  uses  principles  he 
advocated. 


"The  double-gauze  unbonneted  lamp  is 
somewhat  safer  than  a  single-gauze  lamp,  but  is 
not  dependable  in  high- velocity  air  mixtures. 

"The  single-gauze  bonneted  lamp  proved 
safer  than  either  type  of  unbonneted  lamp;  the 
omission  of  a  gauze  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
bonnet. 

"The  safest  lamp  tested  was  the  double- 
gauze  bonneted  lamp,  which  has  the  protective 
features  of  the  single-gauze  bonneted  lamp  and 
the  added  safety  of  another  gauze  in  case  either 
gauze  of  a  pair  should  become  damaged.  In 
this  investigation  the  Hailwood  combustion- 
tube  lamp  was  not  tested,  but  previous  tests  by 
the  bureau  have  shown  it  to  be  as  safe  as  a 
double-gauze  bonneted  lamp  of  the  Koehler 
type. 

"The  chief  object  of  the  investigation  was  to 
determine  whether  the  gauze  specifications  of 
Schedule  7  needed  revision.  The  results  indi- 
cate that  present  specifications,  though  perhaps 
not  detailed  enough  rest  on  a  sound  founda- 
tion, and  that  a  lamp  meeting  these  require- 
ments would  have  a  high  standard  of  safety. 
It  may  later  be  deemed  best  to  permit  the  use  of 
brass  gauze  in  bonneted  lamps,  but  until  the 
subject  is  investigated  further  the  schedule 
should  not  be  changed  in  that  respect.  A  re- 
quirement that  only  bonneted  lamps  be  ad- 
mitted as  permissible  for  use  in  gaseous  mines 
could  well  be  added  as  a  step  toward  greater 
safety. 

"The  possibility  of  using  monel  metal  or 
nickel  for  flame-lamp  gauze  has  been  suggested, 
as  these  materials  have  a  higher  melting  point 
than  steel,  have  Jabout  the  same  heat  conduc- 
tivity, and  resist  oxidation  at  atmospheric  and 
at  high  temperatures.  These  materials  should 
be  investigated."  —  M.  Dent. 

Gas  Mask  for  Carbon  Monoxide  Per- 
fected. Safety  Engin.,  July,  1921,  42,  No.  1, 
51-52.  —  A  public  demonstration  of  the  gas 
mask  for  protection  against  carbon  monoxide, 
manufactured  by  the  Mines  Safety  Appliances 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  and  in  which  is  used  the 
chemical  mixture  Hopcalite,  developed  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Chemical  Warfare 
Service,  U.  S.  Army,  was  given  May  26  in  the 
special  smoke  room  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Pittsburgh.  In  this  test  two  men  en- 
tered the  smoke  room,  which  contained  1  per 
cent,  of  carbon  monoxide  gas  in  the  air.  One  of 
the  men  carried  a  canary  bird  into  the  room  to 
indicate  to  the  observers  the  poisonous  nature 
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of  the  atmosphere.  The  canary  bird  collapsed 
in  forty-five  seconds  and  was  removed.  The 
wearers  of  the  masks  remained  in  the  atmos- 
phere for  thirty  minutes  doing  vigorous  work 
part  of  the  time,  and  experienced  no  ill  effects 
whatsoever  from  the  poisonous  carbon  mon- 
oxide gas.  —  R.  M.  Thomson. 

Explosions  in  Air  Compressors.  Safety 
*  Engin.,  June,  1921,  41,  No.  6,  285. —  The 
elimination  of  heat  generated  in  air  compressors 
is  largely  accomplished  by  lubrication  and 
water  cooling  jackets.  The  danger  from  inter- 
nal explosions  are:  (1)  oil  vapor;  (2)  car- 
bonized lubricating  oil,  which  deposits  and 
prevents  valves  from  closing. 

Carbon  accumulation  may  be  lessened  by 
selecting  proper  oil,  the  feeding  of  oil  being 
kept  down  to  a  minimum  for  safety;  and  by 
thoroughly  cleaning  the  compressor  apparatus 
by  disconnecting  the  oil  and  feeding  soapy 
water  or  lye  solution  for  a  time.  No  inflam- 
ifiables  should  be  used  in  cleaning.  —  R.  M. 
Thomson. 

Acetylene  Generator  Precautions. 
Safety  Engin.,  June,  1921,  41,  No.  6,  271.  — 
This  brief  article  gives  an  account  of  an  explo- 
sion of  an  acetylene  generator  through  careless 
inspection  of  the  equipment  before  charging.  — 
R.  M.  Thomson. 

Safe  Practices  on  Metal  Working  Ma- 
chinery. W,  Dean  Keefer,  Nat.  Safety  News, 
Aug.,  1921,  4,  No.  2,  13-14.  —  The  guards  de- 
scribed in  this  article  can  all  be  made  in  the 
plant,  and  are  for  lathes,  turret  lathes,  auto- 
matic screw  machines,  drill  presses,  milling 
machines,  planers,  and  boring  mills. 

The  important  feature  of  safety  lathe  dogs 
is  the  elimination  of  the  protruding  set  screw, 
which  may  be  done  by  designing  the  dogs 
without  protruding  parts,  or  by  inserting  coun- 
tersunk set  screws.  The  best  practice  for 
overcoming  the  hazard  of  revolving  stocks  on 
turret  lathes  and  automfl,tic  screw  machines  is 
to  install  "sections  of  piping  through  which  the 
bar  stock  is  fed  to  the  machine,"  and  which  can 
be  made  in  short  lengths,  so  that  they  will 
telescope  and  the  guard  can  be  shortened  as  the 
stock  is  used  up. 

To  guard  against  flying  chips,  a  shield 
should  be  used  on  lathes  and  shapers.  "A  satis- 
factory shield  for  a  lathe  may  be  cheaply  made 
of  fine  wire  mesh.   Take  a  piece  of  mesh  about 


8  to  12  inches  square  and  cut  a  hole  through  it 
near  one  edge;  then  by  fitting  the  hole  over  tool 
post,  the  shield  may  be  bent  in  any  desired 
position  to  stop  chips."  On  milling  machines  a 
guard  should  be  provided  for  the  cutter  which 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  accident.  Openings  under 
planer  tables,  where  workmen  can  conveniently 
throw  their  hammers,  wrenches,  etc.,  should 
never  be  left.  Sheet  iron  can  be  used  to  cover 
the  openings  between  the  planer  ways,  or  a 
solid  web  installed  between  the  runways. 

In  order  to  avoid  minor  accidents  which  fre- 
quently occur  while  workmen  are  sharpening 
tools,  a  tool  room  should  be  installed  in  charge 
of  a  man  skilled  in  sharpening  machine  tools. 
Besides  the  lessening  of  injuries  there  will  be  a 
considerable  saving  in  tool  steel  which  inex- 
perienced workmen  often  overheat  and  ruin 
the  temper  of. 

Readers  who  are  interested  in  a  more  de- 
tailed accoimt  will  find  it  in  the  National  Safety 
Council's  Pamphlet  on  Machine  Shop  Ma- 
chinery. —  M.  Dent. 

Safety  Standards  for  Trench  Construc- 
tion. John  R,  BrownelL  Nat.  Safety  News, 
Aug.,  1921,  4,  No.  2,  15-16.  —  California  is  the 
only  state  which  has  definite  requirements  for 
safe  construction  of  trenches.  A  resume  of  its 
principal  points  is  as  follows : 

1.  "All  materials  used  for  sheeting  and 
sheet-piling  shall  be  in  good  condition,  and  all 
timbers  used  shall  be  sound,  straight,  free  from 
cracks,  shakes  and  large  or  loose  knots,  and  of 
the  required  dimensions  throughout. 

2.  "  Where  running  material  is  encountered, 
the  sides  of  all  trenches  four  feet  or  more  in 
depth  shall  be  secured  by  the  use  of  sheet- 
piling  and  suitable  braces,  as  defined  in  these 
orders. 

3.  "  Where  trench  is  between  four  feet  and 
seven  feet  in  depth,  wooden  sheet-piling  shall  be 
not  less  than  two  inches  in  thickness.  .  .  . 

4.  "The  sides  of  all  trenches  in  hard,  com- 
pact material  which  are  five  feet  or  more  in 
depth  and  over  eight  feet  in  length  shall  be 
securely  held  by  shoring  and  bracing.  .  .  . 

5.  "All  trenches  of  over  eight  feet  in  length 
and  five  feet  or  more  in  depth  in  hard,  compact 
material  shall  be  braced  at  intervals  not  ex- 
ceeding eight  feet  with  two  inch  by  six  inch 
planks,  or  heavier  material,  placed  vertically  in 
the  trench  opposite  each  other  against  the  walls. 
These  braces  shall,  if  possible,  extend  to  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  ... 
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6.  "The  braces  in  trenches  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  screw  jacks  or  by  timbers  placed  nor- 
mal to  both  braces,  cleated,  and  rigidly  screwed 
or  wedged. 

7.  "Thenimiber  of  horizontal  strut  braces, 
either  screw  jacks  or  timbers,  required  for  each 
pair  of  vertical  braces  shall  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  zones  of  four  feet  each  into  which 
the  depth  of  trench  may  be  divided.  One  hori- 
zontal brace  shall  be  required  for  each  of  these 
zones.  .  .  . 

8.  "The  bracing  and  shoring  of  trenches 
must  be  carried  along  with  the  excavation.  .  .  . 

9.  "Stringers  shall  be  not  less  in  strength 
than  two  by  six  inch  clear  timber. 

10.  "Trenches  in  saturated,  filled  or  un- 
stable material  (not  running  material)  shall  be 
sheeted  to  an  extent  adequate  to  hold  the  ma- 
terial in  place.  .  .  . 

11.  "Excavated  material  shall  not  be  placed 
nearer  than  one  foot  to  the  edge  of  the  trench. 

12.  "All  trenches  five  feet  or  more  in  depth 
shall  be  supplied  with  at  least  one  ladder  for 
each  200  feet  in  length  or  fraction  thereof, 
which  ladder  shall  extend  from  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  to  at  least  two  feet  above  the  top." 
—  M.  Dent. 

Increasino  the  Safety  from  Accident 
AND  Fire  in  the  Wood  Working  Indus- 
tries. P.  M,  Grempe.  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewer- 
behyg.,  July,  1921,  9,  No.  7, 151-152.  —  Safety 
from  accident  and  fire  is  being  attained  in  many 
plants  by  the  use  of  lighting  circuits  operating 


at  12  to  20  volts,  the  current  being  derived 
from  special  transformers  connected  with  the 
higher  voltage  lines  and  specially  insulated 
against  short  circuits.  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Safety  Devices  for  Automatic  Barrel 
Washers.  Behr.  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg., 
June,  1921^  9,  No.  6,  127-128.  — The  author 
gives  diagrams  and  a  description  of  moving 
apparatus  arranged  to  prevent  workmen  from 
getting  in  contact  with  the  moving  parts  of 
machinery  for  washing  barrels.  —  E.  L.  Sev- 
ringhaus. 

The  Question  of  the  Fai^l  op  Elevators, 
WITH  Special  Reference  to  Safety  Brakes. 
E.  Dom.  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  July, 
1921,  9,  No.  7,  129-141.  —  This  is  a  technical 
discussion  of  the  elements  of  dangei:  in  elevator 
construction,  with  special  reference  to  the  com- 
mon brake  devices.  Diagrams  and  explana- 
tions of  improved  braking  apparatus  are  in- 
cluded. —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Finger  Guard  for  Eccentric  Presses. 
M.  Eckstein.  Zentralbl.  f .  Gewerbehyg.,  June, 
1921,  9,  No.  6,  125-127.  — This  article  con- 
tains diagrams  and  description  of  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  guard  for  eccentric 
stamping  presses,  which  is  entirely  automatic  in 
action,  does  not  hinder  work,  and  which  stops 
the  press  if  anything  is  in  danger  of  injury 
from  the  action  of  the  press.  —  E.  L.  Sevring- 
haus. 


HAZARDS  OF  COMPRESSED  AIR,  DIMINISHED  PRESSURE,  GENERATION 
AND  USE  OF  ELECTRICITY,  AND  ELECTRICAL  WELDING 


Electrical  Hazards  and  their  Sape- 
GUARDiNO.  H.  S.  BaUiet.  Safety  Engin.,  June, 
1921,  41,  No.  6,  272-274.  —  This  paper  was  ab- 
stracted from  the  original  address  as  delivered 
by  the  American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers, 
so  as  to  contain  the  essential  safety  matter,  and 
deals  with  the  general  practices  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  in  grounding  high  ten- 
sion lines  both  underground  and  overhead,  the 
safeguarding  of  employees  by  the  use  of  screens, 
etc.,  and  the  safeguarding  of  equipment  by  me- 
chanical devices.  The  work  of  transmission  de- 
partment and. signal  department  employees  is 
definitely  laid  out  as  to  what  is  required  of 
each  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 


equipment,  and  the  wearing  of  rubber  gloves 
and  the  using  of  other  protective  appliances  are 
insistedrupon.  —  R.  M.  Thomson. 

Safety  Features  on  High  Voltage  Trans- 
mission Lines.  C.  0.  von  Dannenberg.  Safety 
Engin.,  July,  1921, 42,  No.  1, 15-17.  —  This  is  a 
brief  review  of  certain  features  in  high  voltage 
electrical  installations,  to  which  it  is  believed 
particular  consideration  and  attention  should 
be  given  in  order  to  obtain  a  maximum  degree 
of  protection  and  safety.  The  points  unda 
consideration  are  referred  to  in  a  general  way: 
viz.^  line  structures;  line  disconnecting  switches; 
grounding;  telephone  equipment  for  high  ten- 
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sion  lines;  and  working  on  live  lines.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  it  may  be  said  that  fewer  accidents  re- 
sult in  the  operation  of  high  voltage  than  in  low 
voltage  equipment.  This  statement  is  some- 
what misleading  for  the  following  reasons:  (1) 
The  niunber  of  persons  handling  high  voltage 
equipment  is  much  smaller,  as  low  voltage  is  in 


far  greater  use.  (2)  High  voltage  equipment  is 
much  less  accessible  and  is  usually  placed  out  of 
reach.  (3)  The  persons  handling  high  voltage 
equipment  are  usually  of  greater  intelligence. 
(4)  The  knowledge  that  a  high  voltage  exists 
tends  to  lead  to  greater  care  in  handling  equip- 
ment. —  R.  M.  Thomson. 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  INDUSTRY 


Work  and  Fatigue  in  the  Puerperal 
State.  Peride  Carlini.  Abstracted  as  follows 
from  Annali  di  Ostetricia  e  Ginecologia,  1920, 
m  n  Lavoro,  April  30,  1921,  11,  No.  12,  360- 
861.  —  The  author  used  the  dynamometer  and 
the  ergograph  of  Mosso  to  determine  the  ca- 
pacity for  work  of  healthy  women  at  various 
periods  of  pregnancy.  He  concludes  that  the 
capacity  for  work  of  pregnant  women  begins  to 
diminish  in  the  sixth  month  and  decreases  in 
geometrical  progression  up  to  parturition,  after 
which  it  increases,  reaching  the  normal  toward 
the  end  of  the  third  month.  The  daily  record 
shows  a  slow  .rise  of  output  reaching  its  maxi- 


mimi  during  the  third  hour,  being  sustained  for 
only  a  short  time,  while  the  midday  rest  is  not 
followed  by  a  second  rise  but  by  a  progressive 
fall.  Twenty-six  women  tested  with  the  ergo- 
graph showed  a  diminution  of  muscular 
strength  from  the  second  or  third  mohth  of 
pregnancy,  a  return  to  almost  normal  limits 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  months,  and  then 
a  decided  drop  lasting  through  the  first  month 
of  the  puerperiiun  with  a  return  to  normal 
limits  in  the  second  month  of  the  puerperium  in 
women  who  were  not  suckling  their  children, 
and  in  the  fifth  month  in  women  who  were 
suckling.  —  Alice  Hamilton. 


INDUSTRIAL  SANITATION:  FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION,  ILLUMINATION, 
VENTILATION,  HEATING,  WATER  SUPPLY,  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 


Labor  Camp  Sanitation  —  A  Basis  fob 
Education  AND  Citizenship.  R.Justin  Miller. 
Am.  Jour.  Pub.  Health,  Aug.,  1921,  11,  No.  8, 
697-702.  —  This  article  describes  the  iSlthy 
conditions  prevalent  in  labor  camps  in  Cali- 
fornia prior  to  1913  when  the  first  Labor  Camp 
Sanitation  Act  was  passed  by  the  California 
legislature.  The  act,  a  model  of  simplicity  and 
brevity,  requires  the  following: 

"1.  Bunkhouses  or  other  sleeping  quarters 
sufficient  to  protect  the  occupants  from  the  ele- 
ments, kept  cleanly,  and  located  on  clean  and 
properly  situated  camp  grounds. 

"2.  Beds  or  bunks. 

"S.  Screened  and  otherwise  sanitary  dining 
quarters  and  rooms  for  storage  and  preparation 
of  food. 

"4.  Adequate  and  sanitary  toilet  facilities. 

''5.  Sanitary  facilities  for  garbage  disposal. 

''6.  Adequate  bathing  facilities. 

"  7.  Appointment  of  *  a  responsible  person  to 
assist  in  keeping  the  camp  clean.'  " 

The  inspection,  advisory,  and  educational 
work  of  the  Commission  of  Immigration  and 
Housing,  which  since  1915  has  had  full  control 


of  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  is  described.  As 
a  result  of  this^act  and  its  enforcement,  labor 
camps  in  California  have  proved  a  new  and  sub- 
stantial basis  for  citizenship  on  the  part  of  a 
class  heretofore  scarcely  considered  in  the  prob- 
lem of  government.  With  camps  having  proper 
sanitation  the  lower  type  of  labor  and  the  agi- 
tator are  eliminated.  Camps  of  today  aid  the 
inspector  by  giving  notice  of  bad  sanitary  con- 
ditions. —  H.  F.  Smyth. 

A  Year's  Developments  in  the  Science  op 
Industrial  Lighting.  Safety  Engin.,  Aug., 
1921, 42,  No.  2, 54-57.  —  An  outlme  of  a  report 
presented  at  the  Forty-Fourth  Annual  Con- 
vention at  Chicago,  May  31-June  3,  1921,  by 
the  Lighting  Sales  Bureau  of  the  National  Elec- 
tric Light  Association.  A  few  figures  and  graphs 
support  the  reviewer's  claim  of  increased  pro- 
duction resulting  from  the  installation  of  mod- 
ern lighting  in  factories,  this  increase  being  due 
to  lower  accident  rate, .  lessened  eye-fatigue, 
improved  health  and  morale,  lessening  of  super- 
vision and  labor  turnover,  and  reduction  of  unit 
cost.  —  Philip  Drinker. 
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Light  Much  Neglected  in  Efficiency 
Promotion.  S.  E.  Doane,  Nation's  Health, 
Aug.  15,  1921,  3,  No.  8,  440-442.  —  The  eye  is 
much  abused  in  industry,  in  part  because  its 
adaptations,  being  unconscious,  are  not  con- 
sidered, and  it  was  only  on  account  of  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  war  that  illuminating 
became  a  serious  problem  in  efficiency. 

Recent  statistics  of  insurance  companies  at- 
tribute 15  per  cent,  of  all  accidents  to  poor 
lighting,  and  to  the  same  cause  three  hundred 
and  fifty  million3  of  dollars  of  wastage  annually 
in  the  United  States  is  charged. 

There  are  sometimes  peculiar  and  unobserved 
eflFects  due  to  lighting,  as  in  the  case  of  a  drill, 
in  the  working  of  which  accidents  were  con- 
stantly occurring.    The  cause  was  traced  to  a 


slight  regular  reflection  of  light.  Sometimes  the 
effect  of  bad  light  may  be  very  pronounced,  and 
at  the  same  time  entirely  unperceived  by  the 
worker.  Glare  will  often  produce  a  mental  state 
unfavorable  to  work.  All  lamps  should  be 
shielded  by  diffusing  glassware  or  other  med- 
ium. Color  quality  of  light,  its  direction  and  its 
uniformity  are  important  considerations. 

The  work  of  the  Dluminating  Engineering 
Society  is  mentioned,  and  the  transactions  of 
the  society  are  recommended  as  a  source  of  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  lighting. 

The  article  contains  four  diagrams  showing 
effects  of  increase  of  intensity  of  light  on 
acuity,  speed  of  discrimination,  and  adjust- 
ment for  distances.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 
IN  ITS  HEALTH  RELATIONS 


Has  Mental  Hygiene  a  Practicalt  Use  in 
Industry?  Boyd  Fisher,  Ment.  Hyg.,  July, 
1921, 5,  No.  3, 479-496.  —  This  rather  long  and 
discursive  paper  gives  a  good  review  of  the  sub- 
ject from  a  layman's  viewpoint,  with  certain 
humorous  criticisms  of  the  medical  point  of 
view  and  several  interesting  examples  of  good 
work  done  by  physicians  and  others  in  applying 
mental  hygiene  to  industry.  Mr.  Fisher  speaks 
as  an  employment  manager  •reviewing  the 
question  of  the  practical  application  of  the 
principles  of  mental  hygiene  in  industry  and 
offers  the  following  suggestions : 

"First,  that  we  consider  for  the  present  only 
the  modern  medical  approach  to  the  subject; 
second,  that  we  strive  to  clear  up  misconcep- 
tion on  the  subject  of  mental  hygiene;  third, 
that  we  recognize  wherein  we  are  already  em- 
ploying mental  hygiene  in  industry;  and  finally, 
that  we  niake  a  cautious  approach  toward  a 
more  scientific  and  technical  direction  of  the 
work  we  are  already  doing.  The  caution  is 
needed  not  only  because  we  lack  experience  to 
^ide  us,  and  lack  even  an  adequate  body  of 
medical  specialists,  but  also,  especially,  because 
the  education  of  the  public  takes  time,  and 
prejudices  die  hard. 

** .  .  .  Obviously,  the  first  step  is  further  en- 
lightenment of  the  employment  managers  and 
physicians  already  doing  a  general  sort  of  men- 


tal-hygiene work  in  industry.  To  this  end  I 
suggest  conferences  of  such  workers  at  which 
papers  on  the  subject  are  read,  if  possible  by 
psychiatrists.  When  these  workers  are  in- 
formed, an  effort  should  be  made  to  clarify  the 
minds  of  general  executives  on  the  subject,  so 
that  any  later  steps  can  be  taken  with  proper 
assent.  Perhaps  it  will  then  be  possible  to 
make  a  mental-hygiene  survey  of  an  industry. 
Such  a  survey  would  be  a  study  of  both  the 
conditions  affecting  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
workers  and  an  examination  of  social  histories 
as  shown  on  the  records.  Only  rarely  would  in- 
dividual personal  examinations  be  necessary. 
These  would  be  conducted  so  as  not  to  indicate 
doubt  of  the  employee's  sanity,  and  perhaps 
would  be  incidental  to  an  interview  brought 
about  ostensibly  for  some  other  purpose. 

"Such  a  survey  would  then  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  further  study  and  training  or  action  by 
the  regularly  employed  service  workers.  The 
professional  psychiatrist  would  need  to  come  in 
only  as  a  consultant  and  trainer  for  the  other 
personnel  workers.  .  »  . 

"With  all  due  cautions,  however,  and  with 
all  acknowledgements  to  the  present  state  of 
the  public  understanding  of  the  subject,  mental 
hygiene  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  real  and  impor- 
tant place  in  industry  and  offers  great  promise 
of  public  service."  —  Stanley  Cobb. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SERVICE  AND  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATIONS 


Promoting  the  Health  of  the  Employee: 
How  THE  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion Provides  Good  Food,  Well  Served, 
FOR  its  Shipbuilders.  Calif.  State  Board  of 
Health,  Month.  Bull.,  July,  1921, 17,  No.  1, 10- 
18.  —  The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, in  order  to  do  away  with  the  insanitary 
eating  houses  which  formerly  crowded  around 
the  shipyards,  has  provided  cafeterias  for  its 
employees,  which  are  run  by  a  committee  of 


workmen,  and  at  which  the  food  is  served  at 
cost.  "The  management  is  greatly  pleased 
with  the,  results.  Not  only  are  the  workmen  able 
to  do  better  work  when  they  secure  better  food 
but  there  has  developed  a  better  spirit  among 
the  shipworkers.  ...  It  is  not  purely  an 
altruistic  movement  for  it  has  been  found  that 
the  inauguration  of  this  service  brings  returns 
in  dollars  and  cents."  —  M.  Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL  HEALTH  LEGISLATION:   COURT  DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN^S  COMPENSATION  AND  INSURANCE 


New  York  State  Labor  Law  with  Amend- 
ments, Additions  and  Annotations  to  Au- 
gust 1,  1921.  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  Labor,  1921, 
pp.  141. — This  pamphlet  contains  the  labor 
law  of  the  state  of  New  York,  recodified  and 
amended  by  the  legislature  of  1921,  and  "cer- 
tain sections  of  the  penal  law  pertinent  thereto." 
—  M.  C.Shorley. 

Labor  Agreement  Laws  and  Industrial 
Supervision.  Bender.  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewer- 
behyg.,  July,  1921,  9,  No.  7, 149-151.  —  This  is 
a  discussion  of  the  proposed  legislation  for  in- 
dustrial self-government,  in  which  scheme  the 
supervision  of  health,  child  labor,  women's 
work,  and  such  matters  would  be  done  by 
officials  responsible  to  employer  and  laborer, 
while  larger  public  interests  might  not  be  well 
conserved.  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Provisional  Regulations  Regarding  Po- 
licing, Safety,  and  Health  in  the  Nitrate 
Plants.  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Caliche, 
1919,  Vol.  1,  241,  in  Chem.  Abstr.,  July  10, 
1921,  15,  No.  13,  2155.  —  "Transcription  of 
presidential  decree  revising  police,  safety  and 
health  regulations  operative  in  the  nitrate 
works." 

The  Conflict  of  Jurisdiction  in  Compen- 
sation FOR  Maritime  Workers.  J,  P.  Cham- 
berlain, Am.  Labor  Legis.  Rev.,  June,  1921, 11, 
No.  2,  133-142.  —  The  p6sition  of  the  sailor 
gives  rise  to  some  difficult  problems  of  compen- 
sation. When  compensation  first  took  the 
place  of  damages,  it  was  assumed  by  the  state 
courts  that  the  state  rules  would  apply,  but  the 


states  could  not  make  compensation  the  sole 
remedy  for  maritime  accidents,  since  they 
could  not  deprive  maritime  workers  of  their 
right  to  bring  action  in  the  federal  courts. 

Decisions  of  courts  up  to  the  present  time 
have  not  cleared  up  the  difficulties,  since,  as  the 
matter  now  stands,  the  longshoreman  in  load- 
ing a  vessel  is  subject  to  maritime  law  while  he 
is  on  the  ship,  and  to  local  law  while  he  is  on 
shore.  The  New  York  courts  have  held  that  a 
longshoreman  could  not  get  compensation  even 
if  the  accident  happened  on  the  dock,  if  he  was 
actually  engaged  in  loading  or  unloading  a  ship, 
but  he  must  go  to  the  state  courts  and  sue  there 
under  the  state  law  of  torts.  The  result  was 
that  the  same  man,  doing  the  same  work,  for 
the  same  employer,  in  the  same  place,  was  sub- 
ject to  three  different  systems  of  law.  Many 
industries  situated  near  shore  employ  men  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  them  under  all  three 
jurisdictions  and  are  obliged  therefore  to  carry 
three  kinds  of  insurance. 

A  federal  compensation  act  for  seamen  is  the 
only  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  reason  also 
argues  strongly  for  the  adoption  of  legislation 
by  Congress  permitting  the  states  to  extend 
their  compensation  to  land  workers  if  employed 
6ccasionally  on  vessels.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Legislative  Program  of  Accident  Com- 
pensation FOR  "Maritime"  Workers.  /.  B, 
Andrews.  Am.  Labor  Legis.  Rev.,  June,  1921, 
11,  No.  2,  152-153. — A,  committee  of  the 
American  Association,  for  Labor  Legislation 
reports  in  favor  of  extending  the  benefits  of 
.  compensation  to  longshoreman  aid  ship-re- 
pairers.   Two  bills  have  been  drafted.    One 
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tries  by  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Judicial 
Code  to  reserve  to  the  local  workmen  rights 
under  existing  state  compensation  laws,  and 
the  second  bill  is  a  comprehensive  Federal 
Workmen's  Accident  Compensation  measure 
for  seamen  for  whom  there  is  needed  such  uni- 
formity of  treatment  as  can  be  secured  only 
through  a  national  law.  The  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are  in  most  respects  identical 
with  those  of  the  Federal  Compensation  Act  for 
Civilian  Employees,  which  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1916.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Proposed  Death  Benefit  Schedule  op 
California.  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Month. 
Labor  Rev.,  May,  1921,  12,  No.  5,  1056-1057. 
—  After  making  a  careful  study  of  674  families, 
involving  1,686  dependents,  receiving  compen- 
sation, the  California  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission has  submitted  to  the  legislature  a  new 
death  benefit  schedule  which  it  considers  ra- 
tional. The  present  workmen's  compensation 
law  provides  that  the  dependents  of  a  workman 
killed  in  industry  shall  receive  three  times  his 
average  annual  wages,  the  total'not  to  exceed 
$5,000  nor  to  be  less  than  $1,000.  This  death 
benefit  was  found  to  be  just  sufficient  in  260  of 
the  674  cases  studied,  and  seriously  insufficient 
in  298  cases;  in  49  cases  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
"whether  the  compensation  would  last  long 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements,  and  in  67 
cases  only  was  the  compensation  more  than 
adequate." 

The  study  revealed  that  such  insufficient 
compensation  results  in  a  marked  deterioration 
of  the  health  of  dependents,  a  lowered  standard 
of  living,  the  splitting  up  of  families  when  the 
children  must  be  placed  in  orphanages  or  .with 
relatives,  an  increase  of  children  leaving  school 
to  go  to  work,  and  of  homes  where  the  mother 
works  all  day  and  the  children  run  wild  upon 
the  streets. 

"Under  the  new  schedule  a  widow,  without 
children  and  without  any  incurable  disease, 
under  60  years  of  age  is  to  receive  40  per  cent, 
of  the  wages  of  her  deceased  husband  for  twcf 
years  and  also  may  be  given  such  aid  as  to 
education  and  industrial  training  as  will  enable 
her  to  become  self-supporting.  Because  of  the 
difficulty  of  any  woman  of  60  or  over  to  find 
remunerative  employment  and  of  the  improba- 
bility of  widows,  whose  average  age  is  37,  while 
supporting  themselves,  being  able  to  save 
enough  to  provide  for  the  time  after  they  are  60, 
it  is  proposed  that  all  widows  who  upon  attain- 


ing the  age  of  60  have  not  remarried  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  life  pension  of  40  per  cent,  of  the 
wages  of  their  deceased  husbands.  A  widow 
with  an  incurable  disease  which  incapacitates 
her  from  earning  is  to  receive  40  per  cent,  of  the 
wages  of  her  husband  as  long  as  such  incapacity 
continues. 

"For  widows  with  children  the  new  schedule 
provides  that  the  widow  is  to  receive  for  herself 
40  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of  her  husband,  to- 
be  paid  until  two  years  after  her  youngest  child 
has  ceased  to  be  dependent,  provision  being- 
made  for  a  life  pension  after  reaching  the  age  of 
60.  For  one  child  there  is  to  be  paid  her  15  per 
cent,  of  the  wages  of  her  husband  and  for  each 
additional  child  10  per  cent.,  with  a  maximum 
of  100  per  cent. 

"If  the  widow  remarries  the  payment  of  one 
year's  compensation  in  a  lump  sum  is  to  close 
her  case,  but  the  children's  compensation  will 
continue  until  they  severally  reach  the  age  of 
16.  .  .  . 

"To  meet  these  reasonable  needs  the  new 
schedule  provides  that  the  death  benefit  shall 
equal  four  times  the  average  annual  earnings  of 
the  deceased  employee,  to  be  paid  by  the  em-^ 
ployer  or  insurance  carrier  for  each  employee 
killed,  whether  or  not  there  are  dependents. 
Security    of   the   payments    to    widows   and. 
children  is  provided  through  the  creation  of  a 
special  trust  fund,  into  which  the  employer  or 
insurance  carrier  shall  pay  the  death  benefit,  in 
reasonable  installments.    This  fund  shall  be- 
administered  by  the  state  compensation  insur- 
ance  fund,   which   shall   pay   therefrom   the- 
benefits  awarded  by  the  commission.  The  fund 
shall  be  invested  and  reinvested  as  other  funds, 
of  the  state  compensation  insurance  fund  are, 
the  only  cost  to  be  the  reasonable  expense  of 
administration,  any  lapses  or  interest  to  go  into* 
the  death  ben^t  fund."  —  M.  Dent. 

Old  Age  Pensions  Legislation  in  France.. 
Internat.  Labour  Rev.,  April,  19£1,  2,  No.  I^ 
67-88.  —  Workers'  and  peasants'  pensions  in 
France  date  from  1910,  but  the  ori^nal  legisla- 
tion relating  to  them  has  since  been  amended. 
The  act  has  reference  to  compulsory  insurance 
and  voluntary  insurance.  Compulsory  insur- 
ance applies  to  wage  earners  of  both  sexes,  but 
does  not  as  a  rule  include  state  employees^ 
Every  insured  person  must  pay  an  annual 
amount,  deducted  from  his  earnings  by  the 
employer.  The  pensions  are  commonly  an- 
nuities. In  1912  the  pension  age  was  fixed  at  60* 
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years,  and  at  that  age  the  worker  becomes 
beneficiary  of  the  fund  accumulated  by  his  own 
savings,  the  contributions  of  employers  and  an 
additional  amount  of  100  francs  per  year  pro- 
vided by  the  government  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  increased  if  the  insured  person  has 
brought  up  to  the  age  of  16  at  least  three  chil- 
dren. Persons  totally  or  permanently  incapac- 
itated may  have  anticipated  payment  of  their 
pensions.  The  survivors  of  an  insured  person  — 
under  certain  specified  conditions  —  receive 
stipends.  The  administration  of  insurance  is 
intrusted  to  the  National  Old  Age  Pensions 
Fund,  but  certain  private  organizations,  such 
as  mutual  aid  societies,  are  accepted. 

Voluntary  insurance  "is  especially  intended 
to  bring  within  the  scope  of  the  act  groups 
which  are  economically  independent,  but  which 
live  under  conditions  similar  to  those  under 
which  the  workers  live."  These  include  tenant 
farmers,  mStayers^  independent  farmers,  arti- 
sans, small  employers  who  for  the  most  part 
work  alone,  and  other  classes  exempt  from 
compulsory  insurance.  All  these  have  the 
same  rights  as  those  compulsorily  insured. 

In  the  administration  of  the  act  a  special 
committee  in  each  commune^  composed  of  the 
mayor,  one  employer,  and  one  wage  earner, 
takes  an  important  part,  but  all  claims  come 
before  the  magistrates,  and  are  dealt  with,  in 
case  of  dispute,  in  common  law.  Various  diffi- 
culties have  been  met  jin  the  administration  of 
the  act,  and  it  is  especially  noticeable  that 
voluntary  insurance  has  been  taken  advantage 
of  in  disproportionate  amount  by  persons. of 
advanced  age. 

The  working  of  the  act  has  not  been  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory,  evidence  of  which 
is  a  decrease  ii^  the  number  of  registrations,  and 
the  fact  that  in  1913  only  45,500,000  of  the 
177,000,000  francs  expected  were  paid  in:  that 
is,  of  a  total  of  about  7,000,000  persons  liable  to 
compulsory  insurance,  less  than  3,000,000  com- 
plied with  the  regulations.  The  war  upset  the 
working  of  the  plan,  but  there  are  other  factors 
affecting  its  satisfactory  operation.  The  report 
for  1917  to  1918,  for  example,  shows  that 
whereas  the  act  is  relatively  satisfactory  in  the 
eastern  industrial  districts,  where  social  educa- 
tion is  more  advanced,  and  in  the  central 
agricultural  districts,  where  contributions  for 
voluntary  insurance  have  been  made  in  large 
numbers,  the  act  has  been  less  fully  complied 
with  in  the  western  agricultural  districts. 
Domestic  servants  (especially  women  servants) 


and  agricultural  workers  (especially  farm  serv- 
ants) have  not  kept  well  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  Opposition  on  the  part  of  employers  has 
added  to  the  difficulties  —  the  small  employer 
and  the  farmer  class  especially  disliking  the 
plan,  which  involves  additional  expense.  The 
opposition  is  often  covert,  and  the  employee 
fears  dismissal  if  he  attempts  to  fulfil  his  part. 

The  conclusion  must  be  made  that  the 
Workers'  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  has  been  inade- 
quate. An  amendment  is  needed  to  make  effec- 
tive the  compulsory  nature  of  the  act.  It  is 
suggested  in  an  official  report  that  employers 
should  be  penalized  for  failing  to  deduct  the 
worker's  contribution,  even  when  the  latter 
does  not  present  his  card.  This,  however, 
would  remove  only  a  part  of  the  obstacles,, 
since  employees  themselves  have  lacked  interest. 
Statistics  of  the  mutual  aid  societies  confirm 
other  evidence  of  this.  As  regards  remedy,  "it 
would  seem  essential  considerably  to  raise  the 
amounts  of  the  benefits  and  to  require  much 
larger  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries, the  employers  and  the  state."  A  bill 
.  now  pending,  which  attempts  a  transformation 
of  the  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions Act  into  a  new  system  calculated  to  be 
really  popular  with  ihe  working  classes  is 
wisely  projected. 

The  article  contains  eight  tables,  and,  be- 
sides the  matter  summarized,  other  data  some- 
what local  in  interest.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


Social  Insurance  Systems  in  Portugal. 
Abstracted  as  follows  from  Bulletin  du  minis- 
t^re  du  Travail,  1920,  Nos.  11  and  12,  in  II 
Lavoro,  April  30,  1921, 11,  No.  12,  368-370.  — 
Compulsory  insurance  against  accidents,  sick- 
ness, invalidity,  and  old  age  was  required  in 
Portugal  by  a  measure  passed  in  May,  1919. 
The  administration  of  the  law  is  intrusted  to  a 
special  institute  which  supervises  the  work  of 
different  insurance  societies  and  of  workmen's 
organizations.  This  institute  is  supported  by 
the  state  and  by  these  societies.  All  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  75  years  must  take 
out  insurance  against  sickness  in  some  mutual 
society.  Two  classes  of  insured  are  recognized: 
the  first  comprising  persons  with  an  income 
above  900  milreis*,  who  pay  a  monthly  siun 
of  from  50  to  300  reis  without  state  subsidy;  the 
second  consisting  of  persons  with  an  income 
less  than  this  who  receive  state  subsidy  and 
*  One  milreis  »  1,000  reis  ->  $1.07). 
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pay  from  50  down  to  30  reis  monthly.  At  the 
end  of  three  months  the  insured  has  a  right 
to  medical  care  at  home  or  in  a  hospital,  and 
also  to  reimbm'sement  for  the  expenses  in  case 
of  sickness  of  his  wife  and  of  his  children  under 
15  years  of  age  or  of  ofher  persons  whom  he 
supports.  After  six  months  of  insurance  he  is 
entitled  to  receive  a  subsidy  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  his  wages  and  th^  duration  of  his 
sickness. 

Insurance  against  accidents  was  provided  by 
a  law  of  1913.  The  present  measure  renders 
obligatory  insurance  against  ^  accidents,  and 
places  the  insuring  bodies  under  the  institute. 
Any  lesion,  external  or  internal,  including 
nervous  and  psychic  lesions  caused  by  an  ex- 
ternal agent  during  the  hours  of  employment, 
is  reckoned  as  an  accident.  In  case  of  death  the 
wife  of  the  deceased,  even  if  legally  separated 
from  him,  Teceives  a  pension  equal  to  20  per 
cent,  of  the  annual  wages  of  the  deceased.  The 
orphans  up  to  the  age  of  14  years  receive  an 
additional  20  per  cent.,  the  whole  not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent.  Girls  have  a  right  to  such  pension 
up  to  16  years  of  age.  Funeral  expenses,  not  to  . 


exceed  fifteen  times  the  daily  wage  of  the  de- 
ceased, must  be  paid  by  the  employer. 

Insurance  against  invalidity  and  old  age  pro- 
vides for  the  underwriting  by  the  conunune  or 
parish,  and  the  insured  are  divided  into  those 
who  work  for  wages  at  home  or  in  factories  or  on 
the  land  and  whose  income  is  under  900  milreis, 
and  the  non-wage  earners  of  the  agricultural, 
industrial,  conunercial,  and  professional  classes. 
Employees  must  contribute  1 J  per  cent,  of  the 
daily  wage,  the  employer  6  per  cent,  of  his  pay- 
roll. If  the  insured  dies  after  having  made  five 
annual  payments  his  children  or  his  childless 
widow  receives  a  pension  of  50  milreis  payable 
in  six  months.  The  pension  for  old  age  begins 
at  70  years  and  is  equal  to  the  entire  salary. 

This  law  also  reorganizes  the  bureaus  of  labor 
in  Lisbon  and  Porto,  placing  them  under  the 
ministry  of  labor.  They  collect  information 
from  their  localities  and  undertake  to  decide 
controversial  matters.  Each  is  represented  by 
a  commission  of  five  members,  two  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  trade  unions  and  three,  including 
the  president,  are  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment. —  Alice  Hamilton. 


REHABILITATION  OF  DISABLED  EMPLOYEES 


Vocational  Training  vs.  Occupational 
Therapy.  Philip  King  Broivn.  Nation's 
Health,  Sept.  15, 1921, 3,  No.  9, 536,  22  Adv.  — 
The  principles  of  ergotherapy  as  worked  out 
under  strict  medical  supervision  at  the  Are- 
quipa  Sanatorium  for  tuberculous  wage-earn- 
ing women  are  herewith  presented  in  brief.  It 
seems  that  a  growing  emphasis  is  being  put 
upon  such  occupations  as  may  lead  to  some 
practical  advantage  to  the  patient.  Ergo- 
therapy may  be  criticized  because  too  often 
work  is  assigned  which  has  neither  commercial, 
educational,  nor  artistic  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  attempt  to  attain  any  one  of  these 
values  often  causes  the  patient  and  the  director 
to  lose  sight  of  the  possible  dangers  of  over- 
effort,  if  the  procedure  is  at  all  forced.  ^-  L.  A. 
Shaw. 

Chicago  Service  League  Restores  Handi- 
capped TO  Industry.  Mod.  IIosp.,  Jime,  1921, 
16,  No.  6,  527-529.  —  "The  Service  League  for 
the  Handicapped,  in  Chicago,  is  'organized 
effectively  to  reconstruct,  re-educate,  and  re- 
train the  handicapped  from  disease  or  accident, 
and  to  replace  them  in  self-supporting  posi- 


tions.' It  is  the  object  of  the  league  to  retrain 
the  handicapped  along  the  lines  in  which  they 
were  useful  before  they  became  handicapped, 
thus  restoring  to  the  community  as  much  of  the 
service  and  efficiency  that  belonged  to  it  before, 
as  it  is  possible  to  do.  The  mental  effect  of  this 
method  is  also  good,  for  it  is  more  normal  to  go 
on  doing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  thing 
that  one  is  used  to  doing  than  to  have  the  new 
conditions  emphasized  by  taking  up  a  strange 
vocation." 

The  applicants  come  to  the  league  from  many 
different  sources,  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  chari- 
table organizations,  and  individuals.  When  a 
man  comes  into  the  league,  he  is  given  a  regis- 
tration blank  to  fill  out,  giving  the  usual  infor- 
mation concerning  education,  the  cause  of  the 
handicap,  treatment  imdergone,  former  em- 
ployment, and  references.  He  is  then  sent  to 
one  of  the  members  of  the  medical  board  who 
are  connected  with  various  hospitals  of  the 
city,  for  a  free  medical  examination.  This 
diagnosis  determines  the  man's  classification. 
If  he  needs  hospital  treatment,  or  observation 
in  a  hospital  for  a  time,  he  pays  $3  a  day  if  he 
can  afford  it,  if  not,  either  the  league  pays  it,  or 
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a  free  bed  is  secured.  If  the  man  needs  re-edu- 
cation, he  is  put  in  the  training  school  which  the 
league  maintains.  If  he  can  be  placed  imme- 
diately, and  a  suitable  position  is  available, 
that  is  done. 

The  men  are  classified  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  position  wanted:  factory,  store, 
business,  etc.  The  league  has  a  list  of  200  firms 
in  Chicago  and  from  this  list  an  effort  is  made 
to  pick  out  those  most  likely  to  have  the  de- 
sired position,  and  to  place  the  applicant  there. 
—  M.  C.  Shorley. 

Problems  of  Maintenance  in  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  John  A,  Kratz.  Voc.  Sum- 
mary, May,  1921,  4,  No.  1,  16-17.  —  In  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,,  the  first  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered is  maintenance  during  training.  Persons 
eligible  to  compensation  under  compensation 
laws  usually  receive  enough  to  provide  for  this, 
but  in  many  other  cases  the  question  of  main- 
tenance is  one  which  has  to  be  solved.  A  large 
proportion  of  potential  cases  also  must  be 
sought  out  and  persuaded  to  accept  the  services 
of  the  rehabilitation  agency,  especially  if  there 
has  been  large  compensation. 

In  many  instances  men  are  found  to  have 
savings  suflScient  for  undergoing  training.  The 
immediate  problem  of  the  rehabilitation  agent 
in  such  cases  is  to  convince  the  man  of  the  wis- 
dom of  investing  his  iaavings  in  training.  When 
there  are  no  savings  or  private  income,  an 
industrial  bank,  a  Morris  plan  bank,  the  em- 
ployer, or  relatives,  or  some  organization  or 
disinterested  persons  may  be  appealed  to. 
Sometimes  the  only  solution  is  to  place  the 
handicapped  person  immediately  in  some  type 
of  employment  that  makes  possible  self-sup- 
port during  the  training  period.  —  G.  E.' 
Partridge. 

On  the  Severely  but  not  Totally  Dis- 
abled IN  Industry,  with  Special  Reference 
TO  The  One-Armed.  Leo  Eloesser.  Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  May  12,  1921,  184,  No. 
19,  489-495.  —  The  author  concludes  as  fol- 
lows: "1.  Compensation  for  the  severely  but 
not  totally  disabled  should  be  made  on  a  com- 
bined basis  of:  (a)  physical  impairment  due  to 
injury;   (6)  previous  occupation. 

'*2.  All  severely  injured  should  be  given  op- 
portunity for  vocational  training. 

"3.  The  new  career  should  utilize  and  be 
based  upon  the  injured  man's  previous  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 


**4.  Whether  to  continue  training  should  de- 
pend upon  the  man's  intelligence  and  fitness 
for  a  new  career. 

'*5.  Training  should  be  stopp)ed  if  progress 
does  not  warrant  its  continuance. 

'*6.  Laborers  trained  in  agriculture  should 
be  offered  inducements  to  accept  compensation 
in  land  instead  of  money. 

"7.  Compensation  should  be  contingent 
upon  the  injured  engaging  in  profitable  occu- 
pation. 

"8.  Suitable  employment  should  be  furn- 
ished by  the  state,  if  necessary."  — '■  Barnett 
Cohen. 

Occupations  in  the  Automobile  Industry 
AS  Employment  Objectives  for  the  Dis- 
abled. Voc.  Summary,  May,  1921,  4,  No.  1, 
4-5.  —  Physical  ability  to  do  the  work  for 
which  the  man  is  trained  is  the  main  factor  in 
the  problem  of  rehabiUtating  ex-service  men  for 
permanent  occupation.  Hirschmann  has  re- 
cently compiled  a  report  on  Disabilities  and 
their  RekUionship  to  Occupation  in  the  Auto- 
mobile  Industry,  based  upon  an  inspection  of 
the  United  States  Army  Motor  Transport 
School  at  Camp  Holabird,  Md.,  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  in  this  work  disabilities  may  be  a 
serious  handicap.  A  large  part  of  the  work  is 
heavy  work,  and  some  branches  of  it  are  un- 
suitable for  men  having  affections  of  the  limgs, 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  dust.  Work  in 
the  repair  shop,  tearing  down  and  repairing,  is 
contraindicated  for  men  having  injuries  to  the 
back;  it  also  requires  the  use  of  two  good  arms. 
The  fumes  from  engines  and  exhausts  are  also 
bad  for  some  men.  Work  in  the  woodworking 
shop  is  also  heavy  and  not  suitable  for  men  with 
orthopedic  conditions.  Acetylene  welding  re- 
quires normal  vision  and  sound  respiratory  or- 
gans. Noise  and  smoke  that  prevail  in  the 
blacksmithing  work  are  bad  for  men  with  func- 
tional nervous  diseases  or  respiratory  condi- 
tions, and  blacksmithing  is  too  heavy  for  men 
with  heart  affections.  Vulcanizing,  upholster- 
ing and  painting  are  all  processes  that  are  bad 
for  certain  types  of  men. 

"It  would  seem,  then,  that  almost  any  type 
of  general  auto  mechanics  except  lighting,  start- 
ing, ignition,  and  diagnostician  work  is  con- 
traindicative  for  men  with  serious  disabilities." 
And  for  these  types  of  work  good  vision,  free 
use  of  the  hands,  and  a  good  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  automobile  are  necessary.  —  G.  E. 
Partridge. 
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Sickness  Frequency  among  Industrial 
Employees.  U.  S.  Pub.  Health  Ser.,  Pub. 
Health  Rep.,  July  1,  1921,  S6,  No.  26,  1497- 
1502.  —  The  figures  upon  which  this  report  is 
based  were  supplied  by  sick-benefit  associations 
of  employees,  and  are  for  the  entire  year  1920. 
The  existence  of  waiting  periods  and  limitations 
as  regards  age  placed  by  the  associations  pre- 
vents the  results  from  being  entirely  compar- 
able with  other  reports  of  similar  materials. 

The  data  are  presented  in  a  table  and  a 
graph.  The  table  shows  the  frequency  of  types 
of  disease,  and  of  the  main  diseases  within  each 
group,  and  also  the  frequency  of  all  diseases 
given  in  each  case  for  each  month.  Sickness 
was  least  during  September,  and  if  we  take  this 
month  as  the  beginning  of  the  cycle,  the  rate  in- 
creases through  February  and  then  declines  to 
the  end  of  the  period.  The  graph  shows  the 
frequency  for  all  diseases,  for  all  diseases  ex- 
clusive of  influenza,  for  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system,  for  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
for  general  diseases  exclusive  of  influenza. 
'*One  of  the  striking  facts  to  be  noted  in  this 
graph  is  the  tendency  for  disability  from  all 
causes,  after  taking  out  influenza^  and  for  ill- 
ness due  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system, 
to  be  relatively  high  during  the  influenza 
epidemic."  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Sickness  among  New  York  State  Factory 
Workers  in  1919.  New  York  State  Dept. 
Labor,  Special  Bull.  No.  108,  Aug.,  1921,  pp. 
29.  —  "1.  This  Slavey  covered  more  definitely 
the  people  who  would  be  insured  under  a  health 
insurance  law  than  any  other  survey  of  similar 
scope. 

"2.  The  method  of  investigation  gives  in- 
formation regarding  the  prevalence  and  trend 
of  the  various  diseases  in  successive  months  of 
the  year. 


"3.  The  approximate  loss  of  time  among 
factory  employees  covered  by  this  survey  that 
would  be  compensable  under  a  health  insurance 
law,  such  as  has  been  proposed  in  this  state, 
was  1.1  days  per  employee  for  the  last  half  of 
1919.  As  health  conditions  were  probably 
above  normal  diuing  that  period,  the  mininniifn 
estimate  for  a  full  year  to  be  derived  from  the 
above  figure  is  2J  days  per  employee. 

"4.  This  estimate  must  not  be  interpreted 
as  covering  aU  sickness  among  factory  workers. 
Similarly,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  aU 
sickness  among  factory  workers  would  be  com- 
pensable under  proposed  health  insurance 
measures. 

**5.  The  annual  wage  loss  among  factory 
workers  of  New  York  State  for  time  that  would 
be  compensable  under  a  compulsory  health  in- 
surance law,  such  as  has  been  proposed,  is  not 
less  than  $13,000,000  at  the  wage  rates  prevail- 
ing during  the  last  half  of  1919.  This  estimate 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  1,500,000  fac- 
tory workers  are  employed  in  this  state,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  factory  inspection  records 'for 
the  year  1919-1920. 

"6.  The  majority  of  the  cases  of  sickness  re- 
ported in  this  survey  were  not  covered  by  any 
form  of  health  insurance." 

The  appendix  contains  tables  showing  sick- 
ness among  factory  workers,  by  months;  sick- 
ness among  factory  workers,  by  industry; 
distribution  of  cases  of  sickness,  by  disease; 
distribution  of  cases  of  sickness  for  each  sex,  by- 
disease;  distribution  of  cases  of  sickness,  by 
months  and  disease;  percentage  distribution  of 
cases  of  sickness,  by  months  and  disease;  dis- 
tribution of  cases  of  sickness,  by  length  of  dis- 
ability and  disease;  distribution  of  cases  of 
sickiiess  and  time  and  wage  loss,  by  length  of 
disability;  and  wage  rates  reported  on  sickness 
records.  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 
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GENERAL 


War  and  Industrial  Diseases.  L.  Teleky. 
Intemat.  Labour  Rev.,  July-Aug.,  1921,  3, 
Nos.  l-£,  51-77.  —  This  is  a  valuable  paper,  in 
which  the  writer  has  reviewed  in  considerable 
detail  the  experiences  of  the  industries  during 
the  war,  especially  with  respect  to  poisons.  He 
treats  metal  poisonings  (plumbism,  mercury 
and  arsenic  poisoning),  poisoning  by  nitrogen 
fumes,  anthrax  poisoning,  poisoning  from  in- 
jurious substitutes,  from  oils  and  fats  and  their 
substitutes,  from  nitro-compoimds,  T.N.T., 
and  D.N.B.,  and  "poisoning  from  various 
causes."  The' information  is  taken  from  the  re- 
ports of  factory  inspectors  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Switzerland,  and  from  other  sources. 

British  reports  show  that  the  manufacture  of 
lead  containers  for  acids,  etc.,  gave  rise  to 
cases  of  plumbism,  and  in  1915  there  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of 


poisoning  occurring  in  the  manufacture  of 
accumulators.  The  use  of  iron  oxide  and  mi- 
caceous paints  has  been  so  widespread  in  Ger- 
many that  "in  future  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
leadless  paints  will  be  used  altogether. 

Mercury  poisoning  was  caused  by  the  use  of 
mercury  for  alloys  which  had  formerly 'been 
made  with  tin.  Koelsch  reports  at  least  116 
cases  of  mercury  poisoning  in  a  chemical  works 
preparing  mercury  and  oxide  of  mercury. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  cases  of  injuries 
traceable  to  fulminate  of  mercury,  among  them 
inflammation  of  the  gums,  blackening  and  brit- 
tleness  of  the  teeth  (produced  presumably  by 
fulminic  acid,  HO-N-C),  irritation  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  upper  bronchial  passages,  and 
especially  exanthema  and  erythema.  Many 
workers  in  German  and  Austrian  factories  em- 
ployed on  fulminate  of  mercury  or  fulminate 
salts  suffered  from  these  disorders. 
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Two  forms  of  the  effects  of  arsenic  poison- 
ing have  been  noticed:  the  eflFect  of  arsenates, 
especially  on  the  skin;  and  poisoning  by  ar- 
seniuretted  hydrogen.  The  development  of  the 
dye  industry  in  England  led  to  frequent  poison- 
ing by  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  many  cases  end- 
ing fatally;  and  many  mild  cases  occurred  in 
crews  of  submarines,  as  a  result  of  the  produc- 
tion of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  by  the  accmnula- 
tors. 

Poisoning  by  nitrogen  fumes  happened  in 
mimitions  manufacture  and  in  various  indus- 
tries. Cases  occurred  in  the  making  of  nitric 
acid,  and  there  were  some  from  the  use  of  sul- 
phuric acid  which  was  a  by-product  of  the 
manufacture  of  explosives  and  contained  nitric 
acid  and  nitrogen  substances.  Nitrogen  poison- 
ing also  occurred  frequently  in  England  in  the 
manufacture  of  nitric  acid,  and  there  were  some 
cases  in  the  making  of  picric  acid  and  trinitro- 
toluol and  also  gun-cotton. 

Many  cases  of  skin  disease  were  caused  in 
certain  industries  by  lubricating  oils,  polishes, 
varnishes  and  lacs.  Substitutes  were  used  not 
only  for  animal  and  vegetable  fats  but  for 
mineral  oil  products  and  resin.  Distillation  of 
coal  tar  and  lignite  tar  was  resorted  to,  and 
these  substances  caused  many  cases  of  skin  dis- 
ease. Fischer  reports  **tar  oil  with  resinous 
mixtures"  as  a  cause  of  "oil  itch."  The  sub- 
stitute lubricants  were  widely  used  in  a  variety 
of  industries,  and  the  skin  diseases  were  wide- 
spread. Many  injuries  were  caused  by  the 
medical  use  of  "war  vaseline,"  etc.  Tar  prod- 
ucts, also,  produced  skin  diseases. 

Poisoning  was  caused  by  the  use  of  benzol  as 
a  solvent,  as  in  varnishes,  on  account  of  short- 
age of  oil  of  turpentine  and  benzine;  and  other 
paint  and  varnish  solvents,  such  as  solvent 
naphtha  and  acetone,  caused  cases  of  poison- 
ing. Especially  the  varnish  used  for  aeroplanes 
and  -aeroplane  wings  was  often  dangerous. 
Acetylcellulose  was  used,  the  most  important 
solvent  of  which  is  tetrachlorethane  which  pro- 
duces an  effect  similar  to  that  of  chloroform, 
but  is  four  times  as  poisonous,  and  its  hemat- 
olytic  effect  is  7.6  times  as  great.  Its  effects 
take  partly  the  form  of  nervous  symptoms 
(trembling,  paresthesia,  disappearance  of  the 
patellar  reflex,  etc.)  and  partly  occur  as 
nausea,  acute  jaundice  and  atrophy  of  the 
liver.  Realization  of  the  dangers  led  to  the  use 
of  substitutes,  but  these  are  by  no  means  harm- 
less.  Formic  acid,  ketone,  methylated  alcohol. 


and  acetone  and  its  derivatives  were  all  causes 
of  more  or  less  severe  illness. 

Much  use  was  made  in  the  war  industries  of 
nitro-compoimds,  and  particularly  of  aromatic 
nitro-compounds,  especially  dinitrobenzol  and 
dinitrotoluene,  poisons  which  could  be  intro- 
duced into  the  system  not  only  by  inhalation 
but  by  absorption  through  the  skin.  Aromatic 
nitro-compounds  act  principally  as  blood 
poisons,  causing  the  formation  of  methemo- 
globin  and  the  destruction  of  red  corpuscles, 
women  being  particularly  susceptible  —  al- 
though there  are  some  doubtful  points  in  regard 
to  this.  The  use  of  alcohol  greatly  aggravates 
the  effects.  But  everywhere  improved  working 
arrangements,  shortening  of  hours,  and  medical 
inspection,  proved  beneficial  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  poisoning  from  the  nitro-compounds. 

In  Germany  dinitrobenzol  was  chiefly  used 
us  an  explosive,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes 
in  combination;  but  in  England  and  the  United 
States  trinitrotoluene  played  a  preponderant 
part.  Whether  trinitrotoluene  is  or  is  not  a 
poison  is  still  an  unsolved  problem.  The  use  of 
it  in  the  war  certainly  led  to  severe  cases  of 
poisoniilg,  but  both  Koelsch  and  Fischer  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  T.N.T.  is  in  itself  non- 
poisonous,  and  that  impurities  which,  under 
certain  circumstances,  adhere  to  T.N.T.  when 
used  in  manufacture  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
poisonous  effects,  In  England,  during  the  war, 
there  were  many  cases  of  jaundice,  some  of  pro- 
gressive anemia,  and  a  great  number  of  cases  of 
debility,  disturbance  of  digestion,  etc.;  and 
'*the  position  in  the  American  factories  was 
terrible  "  —  17,000  cases  in  the  first  seven  and  a 
half  months,  with  475  deaths. 

The  T.N.T.  manufactured  in  England  and 
America  must  clearly  have  been  poisonous,  and 
susceptibility  of  individuals,  etc.,  is  not  a  satis- 
factory explanation.  The  probable  cause  of  the 
difference  of  findings  in  different  countries  is 
the  diversity  of  the  substances  themselves  as 
regards  impurities.  Some  of  the  impurities  are 
known:  e,  g.y  tetranitromethane,  an  undoubted 
cause  of  certain  symptoms,  dinitrotoluene  and 
mononitrotoluene  (dinitrotoluene,  however,  ap- 
pearing to  be  no  more  poisonous  than  T.N.T. 
itself). 

Other  poisonous  bodies  of  the  aromatic  series 
are  trinitronaphthaline,  which  in  the  form  of 
powder  produced  an  acute  irritation  of  the  skin; 
trinitroanisol,  also  strongly  irritating  to  the 
skin;  nitroglycol,  causing  giddiness,  etc.;  dini- 
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trochlorobenzol,  producing  severe  dermatitis; 
picric  acid,  producing  such  symptoms  as  head- 
ache, giddiness  and  stomach  troubles;  tetrani- 
tromethane,  a  strong  irritant  of  the  respiratory 
tract;  and  phosgene  gas.  Precautionary  meas- 
ures were  eflFective  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
injury  —  instruction,  provision  of  oxygen  appa- 
ratus and  medicines,  medical  selection  and 
supervision  of  workers  (very  necessary  and 
useful) ;  and  the  war  has  shown  the  very  great 
value  of  collaboration  of  the  medical  profession 
in  factory  inspection.  Medical  knowledge  alone 
can  detect  the  appearance  of  new  diseases  and 
ensure  the  prevention  of  industrial  sickness.  As 
a  result  of  the  experiences  of  the  war,  also,  the 
introduction  or  extension  of  compulsory  notifi- 
cation of  industrial  diseases  is  being  discussed 
in  Germany  —  a  measure  which  had  many 
years  before  been  introduced  in  England  where, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  there  was  much  bet- 


ter preparation  for  the  prevention  of  war  in- 
dustrial diseases.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

m 

The  Problem  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and 
THE  Co-operation  of  Physicians  in  Indus- 
trial Supervision.  H.  Rasch.  Zentralbl.  f. 
Gewerbehyg.,  Aug.,  1921,  9,  No.  8, 168-171.  — 
This  is  a  general  discussion  calling  attention  to 
the  many  kinds  of  situations  in  which  medical 
men  must  be  called  upon  for  help  in  industrial 
hygiene  work.  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Discussion- OF  the  Importance  of  Indus- 
trial Medicine  to  the  Community.  Edgar  i. 
CoUis.  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Aug.  27,  1921,  No. 
3165,  315-317.  —  This  article  covers  material 
similar  to  that  contained  in  the  International 
Journal  of  Public  Health,  March-April,  1921, 
and  abstracted  in  This  Journal,  Oct.,  1921,  3, 
No.  6,  123.  — M.Dent. 


SYSTEMIC  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES:  OCCURRENCE,  TREATMENT 

AND  PREVENTION 


CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

Neuroses  in  Business  Life.  L.  Caaamajor, 
Abstracted  as  follows  from  Neurol.  Bull.,  July, 
1921,  3,  No.  7,  237,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn., 
Oct.  15, 1921,  77,  No.  16, 1285.  —  ''Casamajor 
presents  illustrative  cases  which  fall  into  three 
groups:  (1)  the  inadequate;  (2)  the  dissatisfied; 
(3)  the  generally  maladjusted.  The  dissatisfied 
group  is  the  largest,  for  it  includes  the  great 
majority  of  the  neuroses  of  business  life.  The 
neurosis  arises  in  the  individual  who  likes  the 
remuneration  he  gets  from  his  work  but  dislikes 
the  work  itself  and  the  tyi)e  of  life  it  forces  him 
to  lead.  The  symptoms  are  not  usually  severe 
and  most  of  these  patients  struggle  on  without 
applying  for  medical  aid.  However,  should  the 
patient  suffer  an  accident  for  which  the  em- 
ployer could  be  held  responsible,  a  typical 
traumatic,  litigation  neurosis  might  easily  ap- 
pear. The  difficulties  of  the  generally  mal- 
adjusted in  business  life  are  only  a  part  of  their 
general  maladjustment.  The  maladjustment 
to  the  home  life  is  of  much  greater  importance, 
and  the  work  is  a  means  of  escape  from  the 
home.  The  similarity  between  the  neuroses  of 
business  life  and  the  war  neuroses  is  quite 
obvious.  Dissatisfaction  is  ever  rife  throughout 


industrial  life  and  the  neurosis  is  a  way  out  of  a 
difficult  problem."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM 

The  Effect  of  Increased  Protection  from 
Radiation  upon  the  Blood  Condition  of 
Radium  Workers.  J.  C.  Mottram.  Abstracted 
as  follows  from  Arch.  Radiol,  and  Electroth., 
1921,  Vol.  25,  368,  in  Med.  Sc,  Nov.,  1921,  5, 
No.  2,  186.  — **In  1920  the  author  published 
his  findings  upon  the  corpuscular  content  of  the 
blood  in  workers  in  the  Radium  Institute,  Lon- 
don. He  described  a  profound  leucopenia  af- 
fecting both  polynuclears  and  lymphocytes 
together  with  a  mild  anaemia  accompanied  by  a 
high-colour  index.  Since  these  investigations 
were  made  increased  protection  from  irradia- 
tion was  afforded  the  workers,  and  the  present 
paper  indicates  the  results  after  such  increased 
protection  had  been  in  operation  for  six  months. 
The  observations  bear  upon  five  males  and  five 
females.  In  respect  of  r^  cells  the  blood  count 
in  all  the  females  and  two  of  the  males  had 
risen,  and  now  presents  approximately  a  median 
value  which  is  regarded  as  5,5  million  for  males 
^nd  4.9  million  for  females.  In  one  male  the 
value  has  risen  slightly  but  is  still  low,  and  in 
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the  remaining  two  males  a  fall  has  occurred 
which  may  be  partially  explicable  on  other 
grounds.  In  respect  of  polynuclear  cells  the 
five  lowest  original  coimt^  show  considerable 
approaches  towards  the  normal,  and  the  two 
lowest  lymphocyte  counts  also  show  a  rise, 
otherwise  little  diange  is  noted  in  the  leucocytic 
coimts.  The  actual  protective  devices  em- 
ployed consist  in  protection  from  emanation, 
improved  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  manipula- 
tion of  emanation  applicators  before  the  active 
deposit  has  been  fully  formed,  use  of  long- 
handled  wooden  forceps,  diminished  handling 
of  the  applicators  during  transit  and,  in  actual 
clinical  use,  leather  lined  lead  rubber  gloves. 
In  the  screening  of  applicators  and  against 
gamma  radiation  generally  temporary  workers 
are  used  as  far  as  possible.  The  lead  screens  on 
the  tables  and  those  behind  which  the  manipu- 
lations are  carried  out  are  5  cm.  thick.  Due 
instruction  is  also  given  the  workers  as  to  how 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  these  protective 
devices."  —  M.  Dent. 


RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM 

A  Case  OF  Secondary  Infection  with  a 
Parasitic  Mold  in  a  Coal  Heaver.  Pezzali. 
Abstracted  from  Gior.  di  Clinica  Med.,  April 
10, 1921,  No.  6,  m  II  Lavoro,  Aug.  31, 1921, 12, 
No.  4,  110-111.  —  A  workman  of  60  years  em- 
ployed in  unloading  coal  came  to  the  hospital 
with  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  after  eigh- 
teen days  died  of  exhaustion.  There  were  symp- 
toms of  infiltration  of  both  apices,  moist  rkles 
over  the  whole  chest,  and  a  muco-purulent 
anthracotic  sputum  which  contained  no  tu- 
bercle bacilli,  but  in  addition  to  staphylococci 
and  diplococci,  numerous  spore  bearing  clubs, 
conidia  of  Ascomycetes.  Cultures  produced  an 
abundant  growth  of  filaments  forming  a  myce- 
lium of  the  mold  Penicillium.  This  case  is  very 
exceptional  since,  according  to  the  author, 
Castellani  is  the  only  one  who  has  described 
cases  of  bronchitis  and  broncho  alveolitis  ac- 
companied by  the  growth  of  Penicillium.  In 
other  cases  the  fimgus  has  proved  to  be  Asper- 
gillus. —  Alice  Hamilton. 


POISONOUS  HAZARDS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS: 
CHEMICALS,  ETC. 


GASES, 


The  Treatment  of  Carbon  Monoxid 
Poisoning.  Howard  W.  Haggard  and  YandeU 
Henderson,  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Oct.  1, 
1921,  77,  No.  14,  1065-1067.  —  Carbon  nion- 
oxide  asphyxia  is  of  extremely  common  occur- 
rence and  is  a  condition  upon  which  both  the 
public  and  the  medical  profession  entertain 
most  erroneous  ideas. 

In  the  course  of  a  large  series  of  investiga- 
tions the  authors  and  their  associates  have 
marked  out  the  following  standard  for  exposure : 
"Multiply  the  time  of  exposure  in  hours  by  the 
concentration  of  the  gas  in  parts  per  10,000  of 
air.  If  the  product  equals  3  or  less  there  is  no 
appreciable  physiologic  effect.  If  it  equals  ^, 
there  is  sometimes  slight  malaise.  If  it  equals 
9,  a  headache  with  some  nausea  is  produced  in 
most  people.  If  it  equals  15,  the  conditions  are 
dangerous  for  anything  beyond  brief  exposure. 
If  it  is  more  than  15  they  are  extremely  dan- 
gerous even  for  brief  exposure." 

In  the  proposed  vehicular  tunnel  under  the 

Hudson,  carbon  monoxide  is  not  to  be  perr 

•  mitted  to  rise  above  4  to  5  parts  per  10,000, 

and  the  time  for  passage  will  be  from  fifteen 

to  thirty  minutes.    Fieldner  and  his  associates 


have  shown  that  an  automobile  engine  may 
produce  from  1  to  2  cubic  feet  of  carbon 
monoxide  per  minute.  Thus,  a  car  warm- 
ing up  in  a  small  closed  garage  can  make 
an  atmosphere  dangerous  to  life  within  five 
minutes.  Production  of  carbon  monoxide  in- 
creases on  a  rich  mixture  and  decreases  on  a 
thin  one. 

The  whole  toxicity  of  carbon  monoxide  has 
been  shown  to  depend  upon  its  union  with 
hemoglobin.  Illuminating  gas  and  exhaust  gas 
from  automobiles  contain  other  substances,  for 
example  benzene,  which  add  to  their  poisonous 
properties.  Search  should  be  made  for  these 
and  pressure  applied  to  prevent  their  appear- 
ance in  illuminating  gas. 

The  therapy  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning 
depends  on  the  hemoglobin  combination  men- 
tioned above  and  upon  the  fact  that  this  com- 
bination is  readily  reversible.  When  poisoning 
begins,  the  blood  gradually  ta;kes  up  carbon 
monoxide  and  the  resulting  oxygen  deficiency 
induces  an  augmentation  of  the  volume  of  air 
breathed  per  minute.  This  results  in  bringing 
more,  carbon  monoxide  into  the  alveoli  per 
minute   and  in  washing   out   carbon  dioxide 
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which  is  the  normal  stimulus  for  breathing.  If 
after  such  a  process  has  progressed  the  patient 
is  removed  to  the  open  air,  carbon  dioxide  re- 
moval may  have  progressed  so  far  as  to  cause 
respiration  to  stop  for  lack  of  this  stimulus  or 
else  respiration  is  so  feeble  that  elimination  of 
carbon  monoxide  occiu-s  with  extreme  slow- 
ness. If  breathing  could  be  made  vigorous  the 
patient  would  not  only  spare  his  tissues  further 
asphyxiation  but  would  actively  rid  himself  of 
the  poison  already  present.  The  authors  pro- 
pose that  inhalations  of  oxygen  containing  from 
8  to  10  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide  be  used.  The 
carbon  dioxide  in  this  mixtm«  will  induce  full 
respiration  and  the  mass  action  of  the  oxygen 
will  displace  carbon  monoxide  from  the  blood. 
—  C.  K.  Drinker. 

Acute  Carbon  Monoxide  Poisoning.  M. 
NicUnix.  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Presse 
med.,  Sept.  3,  1921,  29,  No.  71,  701,  in  Jour. 
Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Oct.  15,  1921,  77,  No.  16, 
1289.  —  "Nicloux  emphasizes  that  the  blood 
corpuscles  even  saturated  with  carbon  mon- 
oxid  are  not  devitalized  at  all,  but  are  ready  to 
resume  fimctioning  with  a  little  aid,  that  is, 
when  supplied  with  oxygen.  In  a  case  de- 
scribed, seventy-five  minutes  after  the  poison- 
ing, and  after  650  liters  of  oxygen  had  been 
administered  by  the  pulmotor,  the  blood  still 
contained  9.08  per  cent,  carbon  monoxid, 
showing  that  41.3  per  cent,  of  the  hemoglobin 
was  saturated  with  it.  The  oxygen  was  pushed, 
and  in  about  an  hour  this  percentage  was  only 
25.4,  and  four  hours  later,  8.3.  The  survival  of 
this  patient  after  apparent  death  for  twenty- 
five  minutes  shows  that  even  9.08  per  cent,  of 
carbon  monoxid  in  the  blood  is  not  fatal.  In 
the  cases  on  record  in  which  death  occurred 
with  poisoning  of  6.1, 0.3  or  even  0.4,  Nicloux  is 
convinced  that  some  other  factor  than  this 
poison  was  responsible  for  the  fatality.  Hart- 
ridge  experimented  on  himself,  and  foimd  that 
distressing  symptoms  did  not  follow  imtil  he 
had  surpassed  the  figures  reached  in  this  case. 
The  slightest  movement  is  liable  to  bring  on 
vertigo  and  loss  of  consciousness.  This  oc- 
curred twice  in  this  case,  the  man  saying  he  felt 
well  and  wanted  to  go  home,  and  becoming  un- 
conscious when  he  started  to  get  up.  The  pul- 
motor had  been  used  beginning  five  minutes 
after  apparent  death  which  kept  up  for  twenty 
minutes  longer.  About  650  liters  of  oxygen  had 
been  used  and  more  was  given  in  the  hospital, 
for  twenty  minutes  each  hour,  to  a  total  of 


1,500  liters.  The  headache  and  vertigo  dis- 
appeared after  the  first  inhalation."  —  C.  K. 
Drinker. 

Personal  Experience  of  Poisoning  by 
Arsine.  H.KunZ'Krause,  Vrtljschr.  f .  gerichtl. 
Med.,  April,  1921,  61,  No.  2,  161.— At  11 
o'clock  one  morning,  upon  opening  an  old  cup- 
board which  was  used  for  storing  waste  chem- 
icals, the  author  was  grefetedby  a  strong  garlic- 
like odor,  as  of  arsine.  He  thought  nothing 
more  of  it  till  8  p.m.,  when  he  began  to  feel 
mildly  indisposed.  His  distress  increased  so 
much  in  an  hour  that  he  was  unable  to  eat  his 
supper.  He  retired  soon  afterwards  and  went 
to  sleep,  but  at  midnight  h^  awoke  with  severe 
dyspnea,  and  a  thready  and  weak  pulse.  The 
desire  for  air  was  so  great  that  he  rushed  to  the 
window  and  felt  an  almost  irresistible  inclina- 
tion to  throw  himself  out.  He  was  helped  to  a 
nearby  physician's  office,  where  he  recovered 
sufficiently  by  4  a.m.  to  take  some  mild  alkaline 
mineral  water.  His  alarming  symptoms  and 
accompanying  nausea  subsided  so  that  by  5 
o'clock  he  could  return  to  bed.  The  resulting 
depression  wore  oflF  in  the  course  of  the  next 
day. 

The  professor  explained  the  presence  of 
arsine  by  the  fact  that,  as  he  afterwards  dis- 
covered, a  container  of  arsenic  had  leaked  into 
the  cupboard,  and  that  molds  (such  as  Penicil- 
lium  brevicaule)  had  formed  this  poison  gas  or 
possibly  diethylarsine.  —  H.  G.  Noyes. 

The  Local  Effect  or  Dimethylsulphate. 
Jos^  Bodenstein.  Wien.  klin.  Wchnschr,,  May 
12,  1921,  34,  No.  19,  226-227.  —  Dimethyl- 
sulphate  has  been  used  in  chemical  industry- 
since  1900  as  an  alkylating  agent  in  place  of 
methyl  iodide.  The  sulphate  is 'very  toxic.  In- 
halation of  the  "gray  vapor"  from  an  open 
kettle  resulted  in  acute  irritation  of  the  respira- 
tory mucosa  and  death  from  lung  edema  and 
lobular  pneumonia.  In  the  less  fatal  cases, 
there  is  a  persistent  laryngitis,  tracheitis, 
bronchitis  and  conjimctivitis  lasting  for  months.  , 
The  local  effect  is  probably  due  to  the  free  acid 
liberated,  while  damage  to  the  central  nervous 
system  and  the  parenchymatous  organs  is  due 
to  the  whole  molecule. 

A  case  is  described  in  which  a  few  drops,  at 
most,  of  dimethylsulphate  were  swallowed. 
The  bum  produced  was  similar  to  that  made  by 
sulphuric  acid.  Recovery  was  very  slow. — 
Bamett  Cohen. 
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A  Simpler  Method  of  Blood  Examination 
FOR  Suspected  Cases  of  Lead  Poisoning.  L. 
Schwarz,  Med.  Klin.,  May  29,  1921,  17,  No. 
22,  659-660.  —  Much  time  and  costly  reagents 
may  be  saved  when  testing  blood  for  suspected 
lead  poisoning  in  large  groups  of  workers  in  the 
lead  industry,  if  thick  drops  are  used  instead  of 
the  usual  thin  smears.  The  stain  is  Manson's 
borax  methylene  blue,  made  from  5  gm.  borax 
in  100  c.c.  boiling,  distilled  water  plus  2  gm. 
methylene  blue.  This  will  keep  for  six  weeks. 
For  staining,  thin  it  in  a  reagent  glass  until 
transparent.  Stain  the  unfixed  thick  drop  ten 
minutes.  Basophilia  may  then  be  ruled  out  by 
examination  of  only  ten  to  twenty  fields, 
whereas  200  or  more  must  be  gone  over  in  a 
thin  smear.  —  H.  G.  Noyes. 

On  Blood  Examination  by  the  Thick 
Drop  Method  in  Suspected  Lead  Poisoning. 
L.  Schwarz.  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Sept., 
1921,  9,  No.  9,  192-194.— By  the  author's 
thick  drop  method  the  detection  of  stippled 
cells  is  much  easier  and  less  time  consuming 
than  by  the  ordinary  thin  smear  methods.  He 
states  that  the  examination  of  ten  fields  in  a 
thick  drop  preparation  discloses  more  stippled 
cells  than  does  the  examination  of  200  fields  in 
an  ordinary  smear  preparation.  He  was  able  to 
collect  stains  and  examine  the  blood  of  fifty-one 
cases  in  three  and  one-half  hours.  The  technic 
is  published  in  Medizinische  Klinik,  1921,  17, 
No.  22,  859,  see  preceding  abstract. — J.  A.  Key. 

For  the  Complete  Suppression  of  Indus- 
trial Saturnism,  i.  Devoto.  II  Lavoro,  Aug. 
31,  1921,  12,  No.  4,  97-100.— Devoto  has 
found,  after  a  study  of  lead  poisoning  in  Milan 
between  1910  and  1920,  that  the  latter  has  been 
diminishing  to  a  very  gratifying  extent  both  in 
incidence  and  in  severity.  He  warns,  however, 
against  any  relaxation  of  the  precautions  which 
are  in  part  responsible  for  this  iinprovement, 
for  the  protection  of  the  workman  can  be  pro- 
vided only  by  appropriate  legislation.  It  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  protect  himself.  Since  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  diminution  of  industrial 
plumbism  must  be  attributed  to  the  lessened 
production  and  use  of  white  lead  after  1914, 
Devoto  feels  that  with  the  resumption  of  in- 
dustry the  evil  may  return,  and  he  therefore 
advocates  strongly  the  proposal  that  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Labour  at  its  October 
meeting  in  Geneva  should  adopt  a  resolution 
for  the  prohibition  of  white  lead  manufacture 


and  the  use  of  white  lead  in  industry.  —  Alice 
Hamilton. 

Prohibition  of  the  Use  of  White  Lead 
in  Painting.  Intemat.  Labour  Office,  Studies 
and  Reports,  Series  P.,  Oct.  24,  1921,  No.  5, 
pp.  27.  —  This  memorandum  was  issued  by  the 
Union  of  Painters,  Vamishers,  Decorators, 
Color  Workers,  and  Whitewashers  of  Germany 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Conference  for  discussion  ma- 
terial collected  on  the  subject  of  lead  poisoning 
in  industry.  The  following  topics  are  treated 
rather  fully:  working  and  living  conditions  in 
the  painting  and  varnishing  trades;  character- 
istic symptoms  of  disease  among  painters; 
genesis  of  lead  poisoning;  diagnosis  of  lead 
poisoning;  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning;  causes 
of  lead  poisoning  in  the  painting  industry; 
statistics  of  lead  poisoning;  substitutes  for  white 
lead. 

**It  is  clear  from  the  above  report  that  the 
use  of  poisonous  lead  paints  places  the  workers 
in  the  painting  and  varnishing  trades  in  danger 
of  the  most  serious  injury  to  health  and,  in  its 
remoter  consequences,  of  degeneration  and 
moral  deterioration. 

**  These  dangers  are  further  greatly  increased : 

'*  (1)  by  the  difficulty  of  diagnosing  plumbism 
and  by  the  insidious  development  of  this  disease; 

"  (2)  by  the  unsatisfactory  social  conditions 
of  workers  in  the  painting  trade,  which  are  due 
to  economic  causes  and  the  conditions  of  their 
work; 

**  (3)  by  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  ef- 
fective measures  of  protection,  which  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  painting  is  a  small-scale  industry 
and  that  the  places  of  work,  outside  the  actual 
workshop,  are  constantly  changing  and  are 
generally  equipped  in  a  very  primitive  way. 

**It  would,  therefore,  be  consistent  to  de- 
mand a  general  prohibition  of  the  use  of  lead 
paints.  In  consideration,  however,  of  the  very 
small  quantities  of  mixed  lead-containing 
paints  and  of  certain  paints  for  protection 
against  rust  which  are  used,  we  confine  our 
claims  to  the  prohibition  of  white  lead,  which  is 
used  in  very  considerable  quantities  and  is 
particularly  dangerous  to  health  on  account  of 
the  large  amount  of  poison  which  it  contains. 
We  therefore  demand,  in  the  interest  of  the 
workers  whom  we  represent  and  on  general 
grounds  of  public  welfare,  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  white  lead  in  both  indoor  and  outdoor 
painting."  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 
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DUST  HAZARDS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS 


Is  Prophylaxis  Feasible  in  Arsenous 
Dust?  Safety  Engin.,  Sept.,  1921,  42,  No.  3, 
100-102. 7-  Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Dunlap,  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association^  mentioned  "among  the 
preventive  measures  ineffective  in  connection 
with  the  breathing  of  arsenous  dust,  gas  masks, 
because  *  not  feasible  for  a  workman  on  an 
8-hour  shift,'  and  nose  guards,  respirators,  etc., 
as  leading   to   ^vere   dermatitis.     Camphor- 


menthol  ointment  and  *baghouse  salve'  were 
the  only  prophylactics  endorsed  by  Dr.  Dun- 
lap,  and  he  cautioned  that  their  use  must  be 
constant."  The  editors  of  Safety  Engineering 
asked  prominent  manufacturers  for  an  expres- 
sion of  their  opinions  as  to  these  statements  of 
Dr.  Dunlap's,  and  the  answers  which  were  re- 
ceived are  printed  here,  together  with  a  reply 
from  Dr.  Dunlap.  —  M.  Dent. 


OCCUPATIONAL  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES:  OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT  AND  PREVENTION 


Case  of  Pneumoconiosis.  E,  Grahn.  Ab- 
stracted as  follows  from  Tubercle,  Sept.,  1921, 
2,  No.  12,  542,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Oct. 
22,  1921,  77,  No.  17,  1372. —  **  Clinically 
Grahn's  case  seemed  to  be  one  of  advanced 
tuberculosis,  and  it  was  chiefly  the  appearance 
of  the  expectoration  and  the  lack  of  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  latter  as  well  as  the  limited  dis- 
tribution of  the  rdles  that  caused  him  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  tuberculosis.  The  patient's 
general  health  prevented  roentgenologic  ex- 
amination." —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

Tuberculosis  after  Industrial  Acci- 
dents. A,  Broca,  Abstracted  as  follows  from 
Bull,  de  I'Acad.  de  med.,  May  31, 1921,  Vol.  85, 
629,  in  Am.  Rev.  Tuberc,  Oct.,  1921,  5,  No.  8, 
153.  —  **  Broca  recalls  that  there  is  a  history  of 
visceral  or  glandular  tuberculosis  in  practically 
every  case  of  tuberculous  lesions  in  bones  or 
joints.  On  the  other  hand,  tubercle  bacilli  are 
very  rarely  found  in  the  blood  in  the  chronic 
tuberculous.  Still  another  argument  against 
the  traumatic  origin  of  bone  and  joint  tuber- 
culosis is  his  discovery  that  none  of  500  children 
whom  he  has  treated  for  contusions,  sprains  or 
other  trauma  before  1913  has  developed  a  tuber- 
culous process  since  in  the  region  of  the  injury. 
The  industrial  accident  which  every  one  is  so 
prone  to  hold  responsible  for  the  tuberculous 
lesion  in  reality  probably  merely  revealed  its 
imsuspected  presence.  The  movement  which 
reveals  the  pathological  condition  may  not  be 
greater  or  more  vigorous  than  the  ordinary 
movements,  although  claimed  as  trauma  by  the 
subject.  Two  important  practical  conclusions 
are  evident  from  his  data.    One  is  that  every 


accident  involving  a  bone  or  joint  should  be 
radiographed  inunediately;  this  would  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  much  litigation. 
The  other  conclusion  is  that  any  history  of  a 
tuberculous  bone  or  joint  affection  should 
exempt  from  military  service,  with  its  right  to  a 
pension,  for  any  affection  declared  or  aggra- 
vated later  than  sixty  days  after  being  en- 
rolled." —  M.  C.  Shorley. 

TuBEaicuLosis  in  New  York  City  Attacks 
Men  Especially.  Godias  J,  DrcleL  Revised 
from  Bull.  N.  Y.  Tuberc.  Assn.,  Sept.-Oct., 
1921,  2,  No.  4,  1-2. — Almost  twice  as  many 
men  as  women  idie  from  tuberculosis  in  New 
York  City.  Since  1910  the  number  of  cj^aths  of 
women  and  female  children,  from  all  forms  of 
tuberculosis,  has  been  31,148,  whereas  the 
deaths  of  men  and  male  children  in  the  same 
period  have  totalled  67,748.  The  percentage  is 
64  for  men  and  36  for  women. 

The  federal  census  figures  now  at  hand  show 
that  the  population  in  New  York  is  practically 
evenly  divided  between  the  male  and  female 
sexes,  there  having  been  found  2,802,638  males 
and  2,817,410  females  at  the  time  of  the  enum- 
eration on  January  1, 1920.  The  death  rate  per 
100,000  in  each  sex  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing table. 

In  1910  the  death  rate  in  New  York  City 
from  all  forms  of  tuberculosis  was  266  per 
100,000  among  males  and  155  among  females. 
In  1920  it  had  come  down  to  149  in  the  male 
sex,  and  103  in  the  female.  The  first  striking 
difference,  of  course,  is  the  constantly  higher 
death  rate  among  those  of  the  male  sex;  and, 
secondly,  the  decline  in  both  groups,  namely. 
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44  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  death  rate  among 
males  as  against  83  per  cent,  among  females. 
This  decline  has  continued  so  far  this  year,  and 
we  therefore  have  the  encouraging  knowledge 
that  in  the  past  eleven  years  alone  the  death 

NEW  YORK  CITY  — DEATHS  FROM  AIX  FORMS 
OF  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  EACH  SEX,  1910  TO  lfl20 


Number  of  Deaths               Death  Rate  per  100.000 

Year 

Males 

Females 

P«-Cent.|     Males 
Males     1 

Females 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

6,362 
6,648 
6,466 
6.362 
6.716 
6,638 
6.186 
6,607 
6,318 
6.346 
4,211 

3,722 
3.702 
3,616 
3,669 
3,674 
3,611 
3,463 
3,636 
3.780 
3,162 
2*924 

63.1 
63.9 
618 
63.J^ 
65.3 
6J^.8 
6U 
65.2 
62.6 
62.9 
59.0 

266 
269 
261 
262 
262 
264 
233 
246 
231 
192 
149 

166 
162 
142 
146 
139 
138 
130 
131 
137 
113 
103 

rate  from  tuberculosis  in  this  city  has  been  cut 
in  half.  Among  females,  the  reduction  has 
slackened  since  1917  when,  probably,  in  greater 
numbers  they  also  entered  into  war  work  or 
into  industrial  establishments. 

In  the  study  of  the  death  rate  of  each  year, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  variations,  apart 
from  the  general  reduction  in  both  sexes.  In 
1914,  among  men,  there  was  a  rise  not  occurring 
among  women.  War  is  first  of  all  a  man's  bur- 
den; and  the  eflFect  of  overtime  work  in  1917  is 
shown  in  the  rise  of  the  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis in  that  year  among  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  rise  only  among  women  in  1918  might 
suggest  that  the  influenza  epidemic  had  its 
greater  effect  upon  them.  It  is  but  necessary  to 
recall  the  insufficiency  of  nursing  assistance 
during  the  widely  raging  epidemic  of  that  year 
to  realize  how  much  of  the  burden  of  the  care  of 
the  sick  must  have  fallen  upon  the  women  at 
home. 

Looking  at  the  apparently  permanent  and 
greater  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  men 
in  this  city,  the  main  difference  in  the  habits  of 
the  two  sexes  must  be  studied  if  we  are  going  to 
understand  the  cause  of  this  difference  and  to 
develop  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the 
greater  danger  to  men.  Home  conditions  and 
food  supplies  are  probably  fairly  the  same,  or 
at  least  comparable,  among  the  two  sexes.  The 
main  difference,  then,  lies  in  the  workshop  as 
against  the  home.  Men,  in  much  greater  pro- 
portion than  women,  are  at  work  outside  the 
home  —  physical,  laborious  work  is  more  their 


lot;  and  the  lessening  of  the  death  toll  among 
them  will  be  achieved  by  improving,  if  possible, 
their  special  conditions  of  work.  Overwork  and 
imhygienic  conditions  in  the  shop,  or  in  trades 
followed,  are  the  special  dangers  that  men  are 
compelled  to  encounter. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  at  the  one-sided 
plan  of  attack  against  tuberculosis  in  the  pres- 
ent development  of  dispensary  work.  The 
brunt  of  fighting  the  disease,  or  caring  for  those 
not  in  institutions  in  New  York  City,  is  carried 
on  by  these  tuberculosis  dispensaries.  The  re- 
ports of  the  Association  of  Tuberculosis  Clinics 
of  New  York  City,  and  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  show  that  in  1920,  alone,  146,- 
054  visits  were  made  by  nurses  for  the  educa- 
tion of  patients  and  the  prevention  of  disease. 
But  all  of  these  visits  were  made  to  homes. 
Each  one  of  the  nurses  most  carefully  avoided 
places  of  work. 

No  criticism  is  to  be  made  of  the  value  of 
home  work.  The  improvement  of  the  home, 
where  all  spend  quite  a  proportion  of  time,  and 
where  the  protection  of  childhood  demands  it, 
is  useful  and  necessary;  but  it  does  not  begin  to 
touch  the  correction  of  conditions  which  in  a 
large  measure  are  responsible  for  a  death  toll  of 
over  67,000  boys  and  men  in  New  York  alone 
since  1910. 

There  are  also  dangerous  conditions  to  be 
watched  for  in  respect  to  the  protection  of 
women  against  tuberculosis,  which  are  re- 
vealed by  a  closer  study  of  the  age  at  death  of 
women  in  New  York.  There  is  a  shifting  of  the 
crest  of  mortality,  especially  since  1917,  among 
women,  from  older  to  yoimger  age  groups  — 
namely,  a  change  of  the  crest  from  25-29  years 
to  20-24  years.  It  is  at  this  latter  age,  espe- 
cially, that  a  great  number  of  girls  leave  home 
to  work  out.  Attention  to  the  conditions  of 
work;  understanding  the  vital  need  of  taking 
sufficient  rest  and  of  eating  sufficient  limches; 
taking  care  to  wear  sufficient  clothing  in  incle- 
ment weather  —  all  these  are  necessary  if  the 
increased  danger  to  women  is  to  be  lessened. 

Presence,  Absence  and  Location  of 
Rales  in  the  Prognosis  of  Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis.  Francis  B,  Trudeau,  Jour. 
Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Oct.  22,  1921,  77,  No.  17, 
1326-1327.  —  Dr.  Trudeau  reports  upon  this 
question  by  means  of  an  analysis  of  1,000  con- 
secutive admissions  to  the  Trudeau  Sana- 
torium during  the  years  1907  to  1913.  The 
•conclusions  reached  are: 
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"1.  Cases  in  which  no  rdles  were  found, 
either  on  admission  or  on  discharge  examina- 
tion, show  the  highest  percentage  of  *  cures.' 

"2.  Those  patients  who  entered  the  institu- 
tion with  rdles  but  who  lost  them  during  their 
stay  form  nearly  as  favorable  a  group  as  those 
showing  no  rdles  at  any  time. 

"3.  In  patients  who  entered  the  institution 
without  r&les  but  who  developed  them  during 
treatment,  the  prognosis  is  much  more  grave 
than  in  either  of  the  two  above-mentioned 
groups. 

"4.  In  spite  of  the  greater  frequency  and 
the  more  conunon  findings  of  the  tubercle 
bacilli  in  right  upper  lesions  as  contrasted  with 
left  upper,  the  prognosis  is  considerably  more 
favorable  in  the  former  class  of  patients. 

**5.  Basal  rfiJes  should  not  be  diagnosed  as 
nontuberculous  too  lightly,  for  in  nearly  50  per 
cent,  in  our  series,  tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in 
the  sputum,  and  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  these 
developed  apical  r&les  during  their  stay  in  the 
sanatorium. 

**  6.  The  prognosis  among  our  cases  in  which 
the  rdles  were  limited  to  one  or  both  bases  was 
not  more  grave  than  in  those  patients  with 
rdles  over  one  or  both  upper  lobes."  —  C.  K. 
Drinker. 

The  Employment  of  the  Tuberculous. 
C.  F.  Rogers.  Pub.  Health  Nurse,  Oct.,  1921-, 
13,  No.  10,  538-543.  —  Tuberculosis,  by  its 
nature,  imposes  upon  workers  affected  by  it 
certain  conditions  and  limitations  in  respect  to 
place  of  employment,  physical  conditions  out- 
side the  shop,  materials  used  in  the  work,  and 
the  general  character  of  the  work. 

Formerly,  physicians  insisted  upon  outdoor 
work  as  the  only  suitable  kind  for  the  patient 
after  treatment  at  a  sanatorium,  but  now  the 
necessity  of  compromise  is  often  recognized, 
and  experience  has  shown  the  non-harmful 
effects  of  indoor  work  under  proper  conditions 
for  those  who  have  previously  been  engaged  in 
it.  In  some  cases  indoor  work  is  not  only  per- 
missible but  preferable. 

Distance  to  and  from  work  must  be  con- 
sidered for  the  tuberculous  worker.  Not  more 
than  fo^rty  minutes  should  be  occupied  in  car- 
riding,  and  there  should  be  no  uphill  walk  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

High  temperature  in  the  shop,  "or  high 
temperature  combined  with  a  relatively  high 
humidity"  is  to  be  avoided,  and  care  must  be 
taken  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  materials  and 


by-products  with  which  the  worker  is  brought 
into  contact.  Dusts  which  carry  easily  various 
germs,  and  those  which  come  from  emery  and 
steel  and  may  irritate  or  cut  lung  tissue;  fumes 
in  a  japanning  room;  and  poisons  that  may  be 
inhaled  are  dangerous.  Posture  in  the  work 
must  be  looked  after  —  work  that  requires  a 
stooping  position  is  bad.  The  eight-hour  day 
and  the  forty-four  hour  week  should  be  taken  as 
a  maximimi  at  the  beginning,  and  a  shorter  day 
is  the  ideal.  What  is  needed  is  a  series  of  tests 
"in  which  patients  with  given  amounts  of 
tuberculous  infection  and  possessed  of  given 
amounts  of  muscular  development  would  be 
compelled  to  perform  certain  shop  tasks  requir- 
ing the  expenditiu^  of  specified  amounts  of 
muscular  energy  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  amount  of  work  a  person  who  has  reached  a 
certain  degree  in  the  stage  of  recovering  from 
tuberculosis  can  safely  perfonp."  The  amoimt 
of  nerve  strain  involved  in  the  work  must  also 
be  duly  considered. 

General  intelligence,  education,  industrial 
training,  the  amount  of  financial  remuneration 
demanded,  individual  preference,  adaptability, 
temperament,  age,  sex,  and  sometimes  race  are 
factors  that  must  be  taken  account  of  in  plac- 
ing the  tuberculous  worker.  Financial  con- 
siderations must  be  kept  from  dominating  the 
situation,  and  suflScient  relief  from  local  chari- 
ties should  be  called  in  to  obviate  this,  if  neces- 
sary. It  is  very  important  to  direct  the  man  to 
the  very  best  situation  for  him,  and  his  adapta- 
bility should  be  understood,  so  that  he  may,  if 
it  is  advisable,  be  directed  away  from  some 
preferred  occupation  in  which  there  are  ob- 
stacles not  found  in  another. 

The  interests  of  both  the  individual  and  the 
industry  must  be  considered.  The  employ- 
ment agent  has  a  precise  problem  to  solve  in 
finding  a  suitable  position  which  the  mp,n  is 
quite  capable  of  filling,  and  "  any  employment 
agency  which  places  its  work  on  a  semi-chari- 
table basis  rather  than  upon  a  foundation 
similar  to  that  upon  which  all  industry  rests  is 
doomed  to  ultimate  disappointment." 

Other  conditions  being  favorable,  the  best 
position  is  the  former  task  with  the  former  em- 
ployer, and  the  second  best  is  a  similar  task  in 
another  industry  or  with  another  employer.  — 
G.  E.  Partridge. 

Prevention  op  Anthrax  among  Indus- 
TRLAL  Workers:  Memorandum  on  the  Dis- 
infecting Station  Established  in  Great 
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Britain  for  Disinfection  of  Wool  and 
Hair.  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  Lon- 
don, 1921,  pp.  15.  —  A  departmental  commit- 
tee of  the  Home  Office  was  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  occurrence  of  anthrax  among  workers 
in  wool  and  hair  and  in  other  industries.  The 
report  was  that  precautionary  measures  were 
not  enough,  and  therefore  an  extensive  experi- 
mental investigation  was  made  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  disinfecting  wool  on  a  commercial 
scale  without  injury  to  the  material.  A  satis- 
factory method  was  devised,  and  it  was  recom- 
mended that  compulsory  disinfection  of  the 
raw  material  should  be  adopted.  A  trial 
station  has  been  established  and  equipped, 
and  the  present  paper  is  a  detailed  report 
of  the  method  used  and  of  the  machinery 
employed. 

Experiments  showed  that  disinfection  by  any 
methods  harmless  to  the  material,  in  bales  and 
even  in  fleeces,  is  always  unreliable.  A  new 
method  was  therefore  devised  which  comprises 
three  processes;  (1)  exposure  to  an  alkaline 
solution  at  a  temperatiu-e  of  102**F.  for  about 
thirty  minutes;  (2)  exposure  for  twenty  minutes 
to  a  2i  per  cent,  solution  for  formaldehyde; 
(3)  drying  in  a  current  of  hot  air.    The  ma- 


chinery is  so  arranged  that  no  handling  of  the 
material  is  required. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  given  to  a 
description  of  the  engineering  aspects  of  the 
problem.  The  plan  and  general  arrangement  of 
the  trial  disinfecting  station  are  given,  with 
drawings,  and  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  machinery  are  described,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  automatic  devices  pro- 
vided for  eliminating  handling.  Everything  is 
done  by  machinery  from  the  time  the  untreated 
bales  are  opened  imtil  re-baling  has  been  com- 
pleted. Machinery  is  used  also  for  sterilizing, 
washing  and  drying  overalls  worn  by  the  work- 
men and  the  bale  coverings  taken  from  the 
original  bales.  Apparatus  is  under  considera- 
tion also  for  purification  of  the  formaldehyde 
solution  for  re-use. 

A  cubicle  containing  separate  accommoda- 
tion for  overalls  and  ordinary  clothing  and  a 
hot  and  cold  shower  bath  is  provided  for  each 
workman,  besides  ordinary  lavatory  basins  in  a 
separate  lavatory.  A  list  of  items  of  the  plant, 
with  their  cost,  is  given,  and  reference  is  made 
to  Volume  I  of  the  report  of  the  conmiittee,  in 
which  the  process  of  disinfection  is  fully  de- 
scribed. —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


OCCUPATIONAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  SPECIAL  SENSES 


An  Occupational  Dermatoconiosis  among 
Zinc  Oxide  Workers.  John  A.  Turner,  U.S. 
Pub.  Health  Service,  Pub.  Health  Rep.,  Nov. 
4,  1921,  36,  No.  44,  2727-2732.  —  The  author 
describes  the  condition  he  observed  as  follows: 

"The  zinc  oxide,  body  debris,  and  bacteria 
are  forced  into  the  sebaceous  glands,  dis- 
tending them.  This  action  is  aided  by  free 
perspiration,  and  the  rubbing  together  of  two 
body  surfaces.  It  is  probable  that  the  presence 
of  the  foreign  substances,  acting  as  a  mechan- 
ical block  to  the  outlet  of  the  glands,  and  the 
increased  tension  due  to  the  retained  secretion, 
produce  sufficient  irritation  of  the  gland  walls  to 
allow  an  invasion  of  the  bacteria  and  a  resulting 
infection. 

**The  disease  occurs  most  frequently  during 
the  summer  months,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
during  the  winter  months.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  among  the  workmen  is  that  the  oc- 
currence of  the  disease  depends  entirely  upon 
personal  cleanliness,  and  that  if  they  take  daily 
baths  no  trouble  is  experienced." 


He  thus  makes  it  clear  that  this  skin  condi- 
tion does  not  depend  upon  any  poisonous  prop- 
erty of  zinc  but  upon  the  fineness  of  the  oxide 
dust  and  its  consequent  ability  to  enter  and 
plug  sebaceous  glands.  Protective  clothing  and 
cleanliness  constitute  the  obvious  remedies.  If 
viewed  thoughtlessly,  the  report  seems  to  add 
another  count  to  the  problem  of  the  toxicity  of 
zinc,  but  this  it  does  not  do,  nor  do  we  as  yet 
have  reliable  evidence  that  this  metal  has 
specific  poisonous  properties  either  superficially 
or  internally.  Even  the  widely  accepted  con- 
tention that  zinc  is  the  offender  in  brass  casting 
still  lacks  confirmation  in  terms  of  unimpeach- 
able evidence  and  readers  should  not  over- 
interpret  the  observations  submitted  in  this 
pamphlet.  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

Match  Box  Dermatitis  and  Conjunctiv- 
itis. C.  Rasch.  Abstracted  as  follows  from 
Ugeskrift  for  Laeger,  Aug.  25, 1921,  83,  No.  34, 
1119,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Oct.  15,  1921, 
77,  No.  16,  1296.  — **  Rasch  has  encountered 
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thirteen  new  eases  of  dermatitis  from  carrying 
or  handling  a  box  of  safety  matches,  and  relates 
that  one  of  the  more  recent  cases  was  quite 
severe,  the  dermatitis  on  fingers,  neck  and  face 
lasting  for  two  weeks  and  being  accompanied  by 
severe  conjunctivitis,  the  eyelids  swollen  to- 
gether. The  aspect  and  course  is  like  that  with 
poisoning  from  Primula  obconica.  Thp  matches 
were  all  of  Swedish  make  with  the  trade  mark 
of  a  ship,. and  the  poisoning  is  ascribed  to  the 
phosphorus  sesquisulphid  (P4S3)  used  in  them 
when  amorphous  phosphorus  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. In  men  the  dermatitis  generally  corre- 
sponds to  the  trousers  pocket,  but  women  who 
smoke  a  great  deal  and  use  many  matches  are 
affected  in  the  fingers  and  conjunctiva."  — 
C.  K.  Drinker.' 

Sclerodactylia.  J.  H.  Sequeira,  Ab- 
stracted as  follows  from  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  July, 
1921,  Vol.  14,  75,  m  Arch.  Dermat.  and  Syph., 
Nov.,  1921,  4,  No.  5,  708.  — **  A  woman,  a 
machinist,  aged  50,  who  gave  a  history  of 
numerous  whitlows  in  early  life,  had  noticed 
swelling  of  the  hands  two  months  before  pres- 
entation. The  swelling  persisted  about  a 
month  and  then  disappeared  spontaneously, 
leaving  the  fingers  stiflF.  The  skin  over  the 
hands,  wrists  and  fingers  was  hard  and  fixed. 
Isolated  sclerodermatous  lesions  were  present 
on  the  forearms  and  chest."  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 

Dermatitis  among  Workers  in  Phenol 
Resins.  0.  Sachs.  Abstracted  as  follows  from 
Wien.  klin.  Wchnschr.,  July  21,  1921,  34,  No. 
29,  356,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Oct.  8,  1921, 
77,  No.  15, 1216.  —  "Sachs  warns  that  in  view 
of  the  increased  manufacture  of  artificial  amber 
or  phenol  resins  (bakelite)  great  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  development  of 
dermatitis.  In  the  process  of  manufacture  the 
fumes  of  phenol,  formaldehyd  and  ammonia 
escape  into  the  room.  In  several  patients  ob- 
served by  Sachs,  the  dermatitis  was  localized 
on  the  face,  forearms  and  hands.  Many  of  the 
patients  presented  also  a  conjimctivitis  and 
several,  bronchitis.  The  dermatitis  was  ac- 
companied by  intense  reddening,  some  swelling 
and  exudation,  and  was  of  a  severe  type  in 
•  most  of  the  cases.  The  patients  were  all  women, 
as  no  men  were  employed  in  the  factory. 
Nearly  all  the  employees  were  affected.  Treat- 
ment consisted  in  the  application  of  Burow's 
solution.  After  the  acute  manifestations  dis- 
appeared, a  bandage  with  an  ointment  of  3  per 


cent,  boric  acid  in  rectified  wool  fat  on  Lassar's 
zinc  paste  was  applied.  The  course  of  treat- 
ment extended,  on  the  average,  over  from  four 
to  six  weeks.  Many  /patients  changed  their 
employment  rather  than  expose  themselves 
again  to  the  inconveniences.  It  is  the  duty  of 
factory  inspectors  to  see  to  it  that  the  necessary 
ventilation  apparatus  is  installed  and  that  other 
precautionary  measures  are  taken.  This  arti- 
ficial amber  is  used  in  making  billiard  balls, 
buttons,  etc.  Some  of  the  employees  had  pro- 
tected themselves  by  smearing  the  face  with 
petrolatum.*'  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 

A  Case  of  Bullous  Eruption  Caused  by 
May-Weed.  J.  H.  Sequeira,  Lancet,  Sept.  10, 
1921,  2,  No.  11,  560.— A  strong,  healthy 
woman,  aged  51,  presented  herself  at  the  Lon- 
don Hospital  with  a  remarkable  eruption  of 
blebs  on  the  left  elbow  and  both  wrists.  She 
had  been  engaged  in  picking  peas  in  Essex. 

The  eruption  came  on  acutely  three  days 
previously.  The  blister  on  the  elbow  was  enor- 
mous, irregular  and  flaccid.  It  extended  down 
the  back  of  the  forearm  for  3}  to  4  inches.  A 
similar  bleb  3  inches  by  2  inches  was  present 
over  the  ulnar  aspect  of  the  back  of  the  left 
wrist,  and  a  rather  larger  bulla  on  the  same 
position  of  the  right  wrist.  The  fluid  in  the 
blebs  was  clear;  there  was  no  zone  of  redness 
aroimd  them.  The  patient  complained  of  pain 
and  some  irritation.  She  ascribed  the  lesions  to 
poisoning  with  May-weed,  a  common  field 
weed.  Abrasions,  produced  by  her  occupation 
of  pea  picking,  apparently  preceded  the  lesions. 
She  described  other  cases  among  workers 
similarly  employed.  Sequeira,  on  making  in- 
quiries in  South  Essex  and  Kent,  obtained  the 
histories  of  other  cases  in  which  individuals  had 
been  obliged  to  give  up  work  for  some  weeks.  — 
.R,Prosser  White. 

Dermatitis  Venenata  Caused  by  the 
Oak.  M,  L.  SpiUmann,  Bull,  de  Dermat.  et  de 
Syph.,  1921,  No.  6,  p.  33.  —  In  the  month  of 
February  a  laborer  was  engaged  near  Toul  in 
France  in  carrying  on  his  right  shoulder  the  wet 
branches  of  a  recently  felled  oak  tree  {Quercus 
robur) .  The  same  evening  the  right  cheek,  ear 
and  both  hands  felt  painful  and  smarted.  Next 
day  these  parts  were  red,  swollen  and  intensely 
itchy.  A  few  hours  later  the  whole  of  the 
genital  region  developed  an  identical  eruption 
in  which  exudation  and  crusting  were  prom- 
inent features.   Under  treatment  the  man  was 
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cured  in  twelve  days.  The  man's  grandfather, 
one  of  his  uncles,  and  some  of  the  villagers  are 
known  to  have  suffered  in  exactly  the  same  way 
when  manipulating  freshly  cut  oak. 

The  writer  is  able  to  exclude  ivy,  primtda 
euphorbia,  etc.,  as  possible  causes  of  this  derma- 
tosis. He  is  uncertain  whether  the  juice  of  the 
oak  bark,  or  some  vegetable  growth  on  the  bark 
was  responsible  for  the  condition.  He  believes 
this  to  be  the  first  reported  instance  of  oak  bark 
dermatitis.  —  R.  Prosser  White. 

Skin  Lesions  in  Briquette-Makers  and 
THEIR  Relation  to  War-Melanoses.  Rudolf 
Schdrer,  Schweiz.  med.  Wchnschr.,  March  31, 
1921,  51,  No.  13,  296-299.  —  The  lesions  con- 
sisted in: 

1.  Diffuse  dark  to  red-brown  pigmentation, 
especially  in  places  where  the  skin  was  exposed 
to  light  or  to  the  pressure  of  clothes  (waist  and 
axilla).  The  conjimctivae  were  dirty  brown, 
particularly  at  the  palpebral  fissures. 

2.  Hyperkeratoses,  with  comedones. 

3.  An  eruption  of  acneform  efflorescence  at 
all  stages  of  development. 

4.  Epithelial  proliferation  at  circumscribed 
spots. 

The  cause  in  all  cases  was  undoubtedly  ex- 
posiu^  to  tar  and  its  products.  The  author 
concludes,  after  careful  histological  study,  that 


these  lesions  are  the  same  as  the  so-called  war- 
melanoses.  The  condition  cleared  up  gradually 
with  resorcin  (3  to  6  per  cent.)  and  Lassar's 
paste.  —  H.  G.  Noyes. 

Ocular  Nystagmus  and  Railroad  Nystag- 
mus. jR.  Bdrdny,  Abstracted  as  follows  from 
XJpsala  fcakareforenings  Forhandlingar,  Sept. 
1,  1921,  26,  No.  5-6,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn., 
Oct.  29,  1921,  77,  No.  18,  1457.— "B&r&ny 
oflFers  here  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
observed  by  him  of  nystagmus  in  an  abnormal 
direction  in  testing  for  'railroad  nystagmus."* 
—  C.K.  Drinker. 


Preventable  Vocational  Eye  Injuries. 
William  B.  White.  New  Orleans  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.,  Aug.,  1921,  74,  No.  2,  126.  —  This 
paper  reviews  the  advances  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  eye  protection,  and  various  statistics 
proving  the  need  for  more  stringent  laws,  and 
gives  the  nine  rules  promulgated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  in  its  code  for  the  protection 
of  the  head  and  eyes  of  industrial  workers.  The 
objections  made  by  employees  to  the  wearing  of 
goggles  are  cited,  but  the  author  believes  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  enforcing  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Code  belongs  to  a  certain  extent 
**to  the  general  practitioner."  —  M.  Dent. 


OCCURRENCE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS 


Safety  in  the  Factory.  E.  L,  M.  Franklin, 
Indust.  Management,  Sept.  1,  1921,  62,  No.  3, 
159-160.  —  This  article  contains  helpful  sug- 
gestions from  several  companies  for  various 
improvements  around  the  factory.  These  are, 
in  brief: 

Glass  shields  placed  between  the  man  and  his 
work  are  in  many  instances  better  than  goggles. 
They  can  be  tinted  when  the  prevention  of  glare 
is  necessary,  and  can  be  made  of  fire  glass 
which  has  wire  mesh  embedded  in  it  so  that  if  it 
cracks  the  pieces  will  not  fly. 

Gears,  encased  in  woven  wire  guards  which 
are  reinforced  and  are  so  strong  that  a  man  fall- 
ing against  them  will  not  cause  them  to  cave  in, 
are  used  in  one  factory.  Another  adds  two 
little  feet  beneath  each  ladder  which  absolutely 
prevent  it  from  slipping.  Another  plant  finds 
it  useful  to  provide  separate  exits  for  women 
workers  so  that  they  will  not  be  crowded  and 


crushed  by  the  men  at  the  noon  hour  or  at 
closing  time.  This  same  company  runs  the 
freight  elevator  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore starting  time,  and  again  at  noon  for  the 
benefit  of  women  employees.  At  no  other 
times  are  the  elevators  used  for  employees.  — 
M.  Dent. 

Education  in  Safety  Engineering  as 
Given  AT  the  Lynn  General  Electric  En- 
gineering AND  Apprentice  School.  N.  M. 
DuChemin,  Safety  Engin.,  Sept.,  1921,  42,  No. 
3,  106-112.  —  This  article  is  an  outline  of  ten 
lectures  given  at  the  Lynn  School  and  adjusted 
to  plant  conditions  of  the  Lynn  General  Elec-» 
trie  Company.  The  lectures  are  on : 

1.  Explanation  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  in  European 
countries  and  the  United  States,  and  also  of 
industrial  insurance. 
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2.  Fire  prevention. 

3.  Safety  in  the  boiler  room  and   power 
station. 

4.  Power  transmission. 

5.  Wood-working  machinery. 

6.  Metal-working  machinery. 

7.  Plant  equipment. 

8.  Organization. 

9.  Advertising. 

10.  Selling  safety.  —  R.  M.  Thomson. 

What  Are  the  Dangerous  Jobs  ?  James  A . 
Tohey,  Safety  Engin.,  Sept.,  1921,  42,  No.  3, 
102-105. — This  article  gives  in  two  figures 
and  a  table  the  number  of  persons  killed  in  the 
United  States  during  1918  by  industries,  the 
total  number  of  accidental  deaths  in  1918  in  the 
United  States,  and  industrial  accidental  deaths 
during  1918.  Coal  and  metal  mining,  naviga- 
tion, fisheries,  electricians,  steam  and  street 
railways  lead  the  list  of  the  most  dangerous  in- 
dustries. Ihu-ing  1918  accidental  deaths  con- 
stituted 4.6  per  cent,  of  deaths  from  all  causes 
in  the  United  States. 

The  author  concludes  with  a  plea  for  more 
and  even  more  intensive  accident  prevention 
work.  **  The  control  of  accidents  is  one  of  the 
big  problems  of  our  energetic  American  life.  It 
is  one  that  must  be  faced  and  faced  now."  — 
M.  Dent. 

Advertise  Prone  Pressure  Resuscita- 
tion. Charles  H.  Lauffer.  Nation's  Health, 
Sept.  15, 1921,3,  No.  9, 519-521.— Dr.  LauflFer 
first  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  advertising 
more  widely  the  advantages  and  the  exact 
technic  of  the  prone-pressiu^  method  of  artificial 
respiration,  the  method  which  is  believed  by 
the  best  authorities  to  be  the  most  eflBlcient 
manual  method  of  resuscitation,  and  to  be 
superior  to  any  commercial  mechanical  ap- 
paratus yet  devised  for  giving  artificial  respira- 
tion. The  advantages  of  the  prone-pressure 
method  are  summarized  as  follows: 

"1.  Prone  pressure  is  a  one-man  method.  It 
is  easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  apply.  Under 
proper  technic,  one  person  cai^  keep  it  up  an 
hour  without  undue  fatigue.  A  single  operator, 
alone  and  unassisted,  with  no  devices  other 
than  his  hands,  and  with  no  assistimce  from 
any  other  instructed  person,  can  successfully 
resuscitate  the  victim  of  accidental  drowning, 
gas  asphyxiation,  electric  shock,  or  other  con- 
dition requiring  immediate  eflForts  at  artificial 
respiration. 


"2.  No  time  is  lost  hunting  up  mechanical 
devices,  in  which  the  persons  applying  them 
may  be  unskilled,  or  which  may  not  be  in  work- 
ing condition.  .  .  . 

"3.  Even  if  a  serviceable  mechanical  device 
can  be  obtained,  it  may  not  be  immediately 
available.  It  is  unfair  to  the  prone  pressure 
method  to  say  that  the  mechanical  device  has 
resuscitated  the  victim,  when  the  victim  has 
been  kept  going  by  the  manual  method,  and  is 
practically  resuscitated  before  mechanical  de- 
vices reach  the  scene. 

"4*.  The  manual  method  elevates  the  dia- 
phragm, pumps  venous  blood  from  the  liver  and 
splanchnic  area  to  the  heart  —  which  is  empty 
in  electric  shock  —  and,  by  distending  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels  by  the  massage  of  these 
parts,  it  aids  in  the  restoration  of  circulation. 
As  is  well  known,  in  eleqtric  shock  the  heart 
action  may  be  suspended  before  respiration  is 
arrested,  consequently  the  manual  method,  by 
stimulating  cardiac  function,  holds  out  the 
greater  prospect  of  restoring  animation  iq  the 
victim  of  electric  shock. 

"5.  The  use  of  mechanical  devices  of  the 
bellows  type  requires  a  degree  of  pressure  to  in- 
flate the  lungs,  and  a  degree  of  suction  to  empty 
the  lungs,  that  is  incompatible  with  normal 
physiologic  breathing.  In  other  words,  the 
mechanical  devices  are  the  more  liable  to  do 
violence  to  the  pulmonary  tissues  than  are 
manual  methods.  The  manual  methods  more 
closely  imitate  natiu*e. 

"6.  The  water  in  the  lungs  encountered  in 
drowning,  and  the  edema  of  the  lungs  en- 
countered in  electric  shock,  and  occasionally 
observed  in  asphyxiation  by  gases,  require  that 
the  patient  be  in  a  prone  position.  The  prone 
position  not  only  facilitates  the  removal  of 
liquids  from  the  lungs  and  air  passages,  but  it 
permits  the  tongue  to  gravitate  forward, 
thereby  making  it  possible  for. one  man,  alone 
and  unassisted,  to  resuscitate  a  comrade  in 
distress." 

Dr.  LauflFer  next  discusses  in  detail  faults  of 
technic  which  may  lead  to  failure  of  resuscita- 
tion and  which  bring  unwarranted  discredit  on 
the  prone-pressure  method,  and  concludes  with 
an  enumeration  of  non-essential  points  of 
divergence  in  technic.  —  Katherine  R.  Drinker. 

How  Accidents  Are  Reduced  in  an  Oil 
Refinery.  E.  C.  Esterly,  Nat.  Safety  News, 
Aug.,  1921,  4,  No.  2,  28-29.  —  The  conditions 
in  the  works  of  the  Atlantic  Refinery  Company 
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of  Philadelphia  are  somewhat  unusual,  the 
shops  and  various  departments  being  located  at 
distances  from  each  other;  hence  a  diflFerent 
sort  of  safety  department  was  organized,  con- 
sisting of  seven  inspectors.  A  daily  system  of 
inspection  was  laid  out  which  covers  every  inch 
of  the  plants.  Conditions  which  should  be 
remedied  are  reported  to  the  superintendents 
of  the  various  departments  for  criticism  and 
action. 

The  safety  department  maintains  a  small 
shop  for  the  manufacturing  of  guards  for  ma- 
chinery. It  makes  an  analysis  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  accidents  and  concentrates 
its  efforts  on  those  causes.  In  order  to  cope 
with  fatalities  from  asphyxiating  gases  200  em- 
ployees were  trained  in  the  use  of  self-contained 
oxygen  rescue  apparatus,  and  in  the  practice  of 
the  Schafer  prone-pressure  method  of  resus- 
citation. A  few  employees  were  taken  for  this 
training  from  each  department  and  each  shift, 
so  that  some  men  will  always  be  on  duty  who 
are  trained  in  that  particular  branch  of  rescue 
work*. 

The  number  of  guards  installed,  repaired, 
departments  inspected,  etc.,  is  given  in  order  to 
show  in  more  detail  what  the  safety  depart- 
ment has  done  for  the  plant.  —  M.  Dent. 

Safety  Hook  Prevents  Mine  Car  Grade 
Accidents.  Nat.  Safety  News,  Sept.,  1921,  4, 
No.  3,  30.  — This  is  a  brief  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  the  Buck  Safety  Hook  and  of  its  use  on 
mine  cars  to  prevent  them  from  running  away 
down  the  steep  grade  in  case  the  cable  breaks. 
—  M.  C.  Shorley. 

Metal-Mine  Accidents  in  the  United 
States  during  the  Calendar  Year  1919. 
William  W.  Adams,  U.  S.  Bur.  Mines,  Tech. 
Paper  286,  1921,  pp.  99.  —This  report  covers 
copper  mines,  gold,  silver  and  miscellaneous 
metal  mines,  iron,  lead  and  zinc,  and  non- 
metallic  mineral  mines.  It  represents  3,383 
mine  operators  employing  145,262  men  for  an 
average  of  281  days  each.  "The  reports  for 
1919  show  that  for  every  thousand  men  em- 
ployed during  a  full-time  year  of  300  working 
days,  3.43  men  were  killed  and  231.18  men  were 
injured,  an  injury  signifying  disability  for  at 
least  one  day.  The  fatality  rate  was  the  lowest 
on  record  for  the  metal-mining  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  injury  rate  was  lower 
than  for  any  year  since  1914."  —  M.  Dent. 


CoAL-MiNE  Fatalities  in  the  United 
States,  1920.  William  W.  Adams.  U.  S.  Bur. 
Mines,  Tech.  Paper  288,  1921,  pp.  112.— 
"According  to  reports  received  by  Uie  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  from  the  various  state 
mine  inspectors,  2,260  men  were  killed  by  ac- 
cidents at  coal  mines  during  the  calendar  year 

1920,  a  decrease  of  51  fatalities  from  the  record 
of  the  year  before.  This  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  lives  lost  is  particularly  gratifying  be- 
cause it  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 

more  than  18  per  cent,  in  the  output  of  coal 

Considered  by  causes,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
64  per  cent,  in  fatalities  due  to  mine  fires,  38 
per  cent,  in  fatal  accidents  caused  by  explo- 
sives, and  14  per  cent,  in  deaths  resulting  from 
explosions  of  gas  and  coal  dust.  There  was  also 
a  decrease  of  16  per  cent,  in  haulage  accidents 
above  ground.  An  increase  of  10  per  cent,  is 
noted  in  the  underground  accidents  due  to 
electricity,  6  per  cent,  in  fatalities  caused  by 
underground  haulage,  and  about  2.5  per  cent, 
in  deaths  caused  by  falls  of  roof  and  coal."  — 
M.  Dent. 

Accidents  in  Mines  and  Quarries  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1920.  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor 
Statis.,  Month.  Labor  Rev.,  Sept.,  1921,  13, 
No.  3,  658.  —  "The  report  of  the  Mines  De- 
partment of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  {Part  I. 
—  Divisional  Statistics)  gives  detailed  statistics 
of  accidents  in  mines  and  quarries  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (in  the  case  of  metalliferous 
mines  and  quarries,  including  also  the  Isle  of 
Man)  during  1920."  A  summary  of  these 
figures  is  given  in  a  table.  —  M.  Dent. 

An  Explosion  of  Hard  Rubber  Dust. 
David  J.  Price  and  Hylton  R,  Brown.  Ab- 
stracted as  follows  from  Chem.  Met.  Eng., 

1921,  Vol.  24,  737-740,  in  Chem.  Abstr.,  July 
20,  1921,  15,  No.  14,  2358.  —  "Although  not 
heretofore  considered  as  such,  hard  rubber  dust 
is  combustible  and  forms  explosive  mixtures 
with  air.  This  accident,  through  which  8  were 
killed,  1  injured  and  property  valued  at  $25,- 
000  destroyed,  occurred  in  the  course  of  reduc- 
tion of  hard  rubber  to  dust  by  grinding  for 
re-use.  The  circumstances  and  precise  cause  of 
the  accident  were  not  definitely  determined,  but 
a  set  of  recommendations  covering  possible 
causes  is  oflFered." 

A  Recently  Developed  Dust  Explosion 
AND  Fire  Hazard.  David  J.  Price  and  HyUofi 
R.  Brovm.    Abstracted  is  follows  from  U.  S. 
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Dept.  Agri.,  Circular  171, 1921,  pp.  7,  in  Chem. 
Abstr.,  July  20,  1921,  15,  No.  14,  2356.— 
**This  deals  with  explosions  of  dust-air  mix- 
tures ignited  by  incandescent  electric  lamps, 
either  from  the  dust  accumulated  on  the  bulb 
becoming  heated  to  incandescence  or  from  dust 
clouds  becoming  ignited  when  the  bulb  of  a 
glowing  incandescent  electric  lamp  was  broken. 
A  description,  with  drawings,  of  the  method  de- 
vised for  testing  the  latter  is  given  and  ex- 
plosions of  dust-air  were  obtained  with  both 
vacuum  and  gas-filled  lamps,  except  vacuum 
tungsten  and  carbon  lamps  of  very  low  wattage. 
AU  electric  lamps  in  places  where  inflammable 
and  combustible  dust  exist  should  be  equipped 
udth  vapor-proof  globes,  protected  by  heavy  guards 
to  prevent  breakage,*' 


Administrative  Methods  for  Technical 
Supervision  of  the  Paper  Working  Unions. 
R,  Hutt.  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Aug., 
1921,  9,  No.  8,  177-180.  —  This  article  gives  a 
detailed  description  of  oflSce  methods  for  classi- 
fication of  accidents  from  all  standpoints,  and 
examples  of  the  results  obtained  by  such 
methods.  —  E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 


Safety-Trip  for  Punch  Presses.  C.  E. 
Wildoner.  Safety  Engin.,  Aug.,  1921,  42,  No.  2, 
61-62.  —  A  simple  safety  trip  arrangement  for 
pimch  presses  accompanied  by  illustrations. 
The  device  is  not  patented,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantages of  low  cost  and  easy  installation.  — 
R.  M.  Thomson. 


INDUSTRIAL  SURGERY 


Observations  Based  on  a  Study  of  In- 
juries TO  El6ow.  /.  CoAn.  Abstracted  as  fol- 
lows from  Arch.  Surg.,  Sept.,  1921,  3,  No.  2, 
357,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Sept.  24,  1921, 
77,  No.  13,  1047.  — "Cohn  is  of  the  opinion 
that  three  things  are  necessary  in  the  treatment 
of  fractures:  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  normal  on 
the  part  of  the  roentgenologist;  a  more  careful 
examination  of  the  patient,  to  eliminate  im- 


necessary  work,  and;  last,  a  closer  co-operation 
between  the  roentgenologist  and  surgeon  which 
will  prove  helpful  to  all.  A  suggestion  from  the 
roentgenologist  that,  as  a  result  of  his  study  of 
the  picture,  he  would  make  a  prognosis  of  a  de- 
formity if  the  fracture  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  position  that  it  was  in  when  the  patient  was 
sent  to  him,  will  prevent  many  future  disa- 
bilities and  deformities."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL  PHYSIOLOGY:  NUTRITION,  METABOLISM, 

FATIGUE,  ETC. 


The  Heart  during  Physical  Exercise. 
Boigey.  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Presse 
m6d.,  Aug.  17,  1921,  29,  No.  66,  654,  in  Jour. 
Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Oct.  1,  1921,  77,  No.  14, 
1137.  —  "Boigey  is  the  physician  in  charge  of 
the  Ecole  d'  Education  physique  at  Joinville. 
His  numerous  tests  have  demonstrated  that  a 
phase  of  relaxation  and  passive  distention  fol- 
lows when  the  first  phase  of  hypertonicity  — 
which  accompanies  every  physical  effort  —  is 
past.  The  exercise  should  never  be  allowed  to 
progress  as  far  as  this  second  phase."  —  C.  K. 
Drinker. 

Histologic  Changes  in  the  Kidney  Pro- 
duced BY  Chilling.  Cicconardi.  Abstracted 
from  the  Arch.  p.  le  sc.  med..  Vol.  43,  No.  5-6,  in 
II  Lavoro,  Aug.  31, 1921, 12,  No.  4, 106-107.  — 
The  author  applied  to  rabbits  a  freezing  mix- 


ture over  the  left  lumbar  region;  a  rubber  ice 
bag  directly  on  the  exposed  kidney;  immersion 
of  the  whole  animal  in  ice  water  imtil  there  was 
a  decided  fall  of  body  temperature.  The  kid- 
neys in  certain  of  the  experiments  were  stained 
during  life  by  intravenous  injection  of  a  solu- 
tion of  lithium  carmine.  The  conclusions 
obtained  from  eighteen  experiments  are  as 
follows:  The  eflFect  of  cold  on  the  kidneys  of 
rabbits  is  to  produce  alteration  of  function  as 
shown  by  albuminuria  and  the  production  of 
granular  casts.  Histologically  the  changes  con- 
sist in  modification  of  the  reaction  to  vital  stain 
with  carmine,  the  presence  of  desquamated 
epithelium  in  the  tubules,  degenerative  changes 
and  hemorrhagic  infiltration.  These  changes 
appear  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  action  of  the  cold,  diminish  during  the 
following  days,  and  disappear  with  complete 
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restitution  of  integrum  in  about  two  weeks. 
When  the  cold  was  applied  to  one  kidney  only, 
the  other  also  underwent  these  changes  and 
general  immersion  of  the  body  in  cold  water 
was  productive  of  more  serious  lesions  than  the 
local  application  of  cold  —  sometimes  even  a 
true  hemorrhagic  nephritis  resulted.  The  fact 
that  the  real  alterations  disappear  so  rapidly 
seems  to  show  that  cold  cannot  be  considered 
as  the  cause  of  incurable  nephritis.  —  Alice 
Hamilton. 

Practical  Methods  of  Fatigue  Elimina- 
tion. Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Nation's  Health, 
Sept.  15, 1921,  3,  No.  9,  523-525.— This  article 
deals  with  the  organization  and  functions  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Elimination  of  Unnecessary 


Fatigue.  Its  membership  is  drawn  from  many 
and  diverse  fields  of  activity:  research  workers 
in  medicine,  in  psychology,  in  physiology  and 
in  psychiatry;  economists,  statisticians,  educa- 
tors, etc.  It  is  the  object  of  the  committee  to 
investigate  fatigue  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  all  industries  having  fatigue  problems. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee has  consisted  in  arousing  interest  and 
surveying  present  practice  and  in  showing 
what  has  actually  been  done  in  fatigue  elim- 
ination and  its  study.  Many  suggestions  are 
herein  made  respecting  the  future  activities  of 
the  committee,  chief  of  which  will  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  fatigue  elimination  standards, 
which  are  predicted  to  add  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  all  workers.  —  L.  A.  Shaw. 


HAZARDS  OF  COMPRESSED  AIR,  DIMINISHED  PRESSURE,  GENERATION 
AND  USE  OF  ELECTRICITY,  AND  ELECTRICAL  WELDING 


Rupture  op  Large  Intestine  from  Com- 
pressed Air.  G.  Jean.  Abstracted  as  follows 
from  Presse  m^d.,  Aug.  24,  1921,  29,  No.  68, 
675,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Oct.  1, 1921,  77, 
No.  14, 1137.  —  **  Jean  reports  two  cases  of  this 
kind  with  recovery  of  both  patients  after  resec- 
tion of  the  severely  damaged  and  ruptured 
bowel  and  the.  making  of  a  definitive  median 
abdominal  anus.  The  injury  was  from  the  burst- 
ing of  a  pipe  conveying  condensed  air  or  a  jet 
from  the  nozzle.  In  both  cases  the  pipe  had  b^n 
10  or  20  cm.  from  the  skin."  —  C.  K.  Drinker. 


Safety  Features  in  High  Tension  Gen- 
erating Stations  and  Substations.  M.  M. 
Samuels.  Safety  Engin.,  Sept.,  1921,  42,  No.  3, 
112-115.  —  This  article  deals  with  safety  fea- 
tures in  substation  design,  safeguarding  trans- 
formers and  generators,  lightning  arresters  and 
bus  structures,  improvements  in  safety  de- 
vices, need  of  signal  lamps,  rigid  bus  outdoor 
substations  and  illumination  of  stations.  The 
best  design  for  all  these  features  and  for  sta- 
tions in  general  is  a  simple  one.  —  R.  M. 
Thomson. 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  INDUSTRY 


The  Employment  op  Women  in  5  and  10 
Cent  Stores.  New  York  State  Dept.  Labor, 
Special  Bull.  No.  109,  Sept.,  1921,  pp.  feS.  — 
Seventeen  cities,  besides  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, and  a  total  of  seventy  stores,  sixty  of  them 
imder  chain  management,  were  included  in  this 
investigation.  The  plan  and  general  policy  of 
the  stores  are  described  and  the  various  require- 
ments made  of  employees,  wages,  etc.,  are 
recorded.  Data  are  presented  in  respect  to 
2,626  employees,  of  whom  2,325  are  women. 
Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  women 
were  working  on  a  part-time  basis,  and  among 
these  there  were  many  school  girfe  —  in  New 
York  City  one-fourth  of  the  part-time  workers 
being  of  this  class. 

As  to  physical  conditions  of  work,  fourteen  of 


the  stores  had  a  main  floor  and  basement,  and 
in  some  cases  ventilation  in  the  basement  was 
poor.  Most  of  the  stores  had  drop  seats  behind 
the  counters.  Nine  stores  had  special  drinking 
water  stands  or  bubblers.  Toilet  facilities  were 
fairly  good,  although  *'the  basement  wash-  and 
toilet-rooms,  which  were  foimd  in  21  stores, 
were  poorly  lighted  and  ill- ventilated  places.*' 
Seven  establishments  provided  a  common 
roller  towel.  Ten  provided  no  rest  room.  Seven- 
teen of  the  rest  rooms  were  in  the  basements, 
many  of  them  poorly  ventilated.  Twenty-nine 
stores  had  rest  rooms  above  the  main  floor.  One 
chain  had  made  an  effort  as  a  management 
policy  to  see  to  it  that  employees  had  not  only 
sanitary  but  also  comfortable  rest  rooms. 
The  regular  working  hours  of  98  per  cent,  of 
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the  women  were  less  than  the  legal  maximum, 
which  is  fifty-four  hours  a  week.  Of  the  seventy 
stores,  twelve  closed  every  day,  except  Satur- 
day, at  5.30  P.M.,  and  fifty-five  closed  at  6.00 
P.M.  The  closing  time  of  forty-nine  stores  on 
Saturday  was  9.00  p.m.  or  later,  twenty-one 
keeping  open  imtil  10  p.m.  Sixteen  per  cent,  of 
the  women  were  found  to  be  working  eleven 
hours  on  Saturday.  No  store  had  regular  rest 
times  for  its  employees,  except  during  the  meal 
hours.  In  some  cases,  where  there  was  a  heavy 
noon  trade,  some  of  the  workers  were  obliged  to 
go  to  the  mid-day  meal  as  early  as  10.45  a.m. 

Of  all  the  full-time  women  workers,  one-half 
received  less  than  $13.49  a  week,  and  two- 
thirds  less  than  $15.00.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
full-time  women  workers,  1,298  were  sales 
clerks,  receiving  a  "flat  wage."  The  largest 
group  of  saleswomen  received  $12.56,  and  half 
received  less  than  $12.91.  A  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  salaries  paid  fall  below  the 
minimiun  standards  of  cost  of  living  for  New 
York,  according  to  available  figures. 

Some  other  topics  are  mentioned,  for  ex- 
ample, food  handling  by  the  5  and  10  cent 
stores,  a  subject  which  apparently  needs  fur- 
ther attention.  The  paper  contains  nineteen 
-  charts  and  tables.  —  G.  E.  Partridge.  , 

The  Relation  of  Child  Labour  to  Child 
Health.  Arthur  BuUer  Chandler.  Pub.  Health 
Jour.,  Sept.,  1921,  12,  No.  9,  397-401.  — We 
must  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  physiologic 
damages  wrought  by  6hild  labor,  for  even  with- 
out these  the  mental  and  moral  eflFect  of  child 
labor  is  bad  enough  to  warrant  its  prohibition. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  a  child  is  in  "proc- 
ess of  constant  physical  formation  "  and  variety 
in  his  daily  life  is  necessary. 

**Foiui:een  years  must  be  the  minimum  for 
all  kinds  of  employment,  including  farm  labour 
and  domestic  service.  Sixteen  years  should  be 
the  minimum  where  the  work  entails  any  haz- 
ard, and  eighteen  years  for  those  occupations 
which  are  extra  hazardous." 

Forbidden  occupations  should  include  the 
following: 

"1.  Processes  involving  exposure  to  poi- 
sonous dust,  e.  g,,  the  manufacture  of  paint  or 
plumbing  supplies,  typesetting,  file-cutting, 
certain  occupations  in  the  manufacture  of  rub- 
ber and  storage  batteries. 

"2.  Processes  involving  exposure  to  irritant 
dust,  e.  g.,  (1)  graphite  dust  as  used  in  stove 
polish;  (2)  bronzing  in  lithographing;  (3)  cut- 


ting, grinding  or  polishing  with  emery;  (4)  talc 
dusting  in  rubber  works;  (5)  sorting,  dusting, 
cutting  or  grinding  rags;  (6)  all  work  in  and 
about  mines. 

"3.  Processes  involving  exposure  to  poi- 
sonous gases  and  fumes,  e.  g.y  using  naphtha  in 
the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  japanned  or 
patent  leather;  gases  from  lead  processes. 

**4.  Irritating  gases  and  fumes,  e.^.,  (1)  gas- 
sing in  textile  factories;  (2)  singeing  in  print 
works,  bleaching  and  dyeing  works;  (3)  dipping 
metal  in  acid  solution. 

"5.  Exposure  to  extremes  of  heat  and  other 
conditions  which  promote  susceptibility  to 
disease. 

"A  glance  at  our  school  children  only  serves 
to  strengthen  the  case  against  child  laboiu*. 
There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  25  i  per 
cent,  of  all  school  children  are  suffering  from 
malnutrition.  .  ,  .  As  the  worst  school  is 
safer  for  the  child  than  the  best  factory  one 
might  well  indict  all  child  labour  as  being  imfit 
for  a  child.''  —  M.  Dent. 

The  International  Labour  Office  and 
THE  Protection  of  Children.  Intemat. 
Labour  Rev.,  July-August,  1921,  3,  Nos.  1-2, 
3-25.  —  This  article  contains,  for  the  most 
part,  historical  data  in  regard  to  the  protection 
of  children  in  industry,  brought  together  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  protection  of  child 
labor  by  the  International  Labour  Office,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  this  problem  is  plainly 
thought  to  come.  An  account  is  given  of  the 
work  of  the  first  International  Labour  Con- 
ference which  was  held  at  Berlin  in  1890,  and 
of  the  conference  at  ZUrich  in  1912. 

The  Paris  Conference  for  the  preparation  of 
the  Peace  Treaty,  in  January,  1919,  set  up  a 
commission  especially  entrusted  with  preparing 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  dealing  with  labor 
problems,  and  the  Preamble  of  Part  XIII  pro- 
vides for  the  protection  of  children,  yoimg  per- 
sons and  women.  The  agenda  of  the  first  Inter- 
national Labour  Conference  following  the  war, 
that  of  October,  1919,  included  several  items 
relating  to  children  and  similar  consideration  of 
the  problem  of  the  protection  of  motherhood. 
Three  questions  were  brought  up:  minimum 
age  for  industrial  employment;  night  work; 
and  imhealthy  work.  The  Washington  Con- 
ference decided  imanimously  to  place  the  age 
limit  at  14  years,  India  being  made  an  excep- 
tion. The  minimum  age  for  night  work  was 
fixed  at  18  years,  although  exceptions  were 
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allowed  to  Japan  and  India.  Since  complete 
information  was  lacking  on  the  subject  of  un- 
healthy employments,  nothing  further  was 
done  than  to  ask  for  the  prohibition  of  employ- 
ment of  women  and  young  persons  under  18 
in  a  number  of  occupations  employing  lead  and 
lead  compounds. 

The  history  of  national  action  upon  the 
recommendations,  etc.,  of  the  conference  is 
given  briefly.  There  is  a  record  of  the  decision 
of  the  conference  to  refer  problems  of  work  at 
sea  to  a  special  conference,  and  information  is 
given  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  prob- 
lems up  to  the  present. 

The  notable  advance  in  international  legisla- 
tion, the  wide  area  over  which  recommenda- 
tions are  now  operative,  and  the  reciprocal 
treatment  granted  between  states  are  com- 
mented on.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Enforcement  of  Child  Labor  Laws  in 
West  Virginia.  Ethel  H,  Van  Buskirk.  Am. 
Child,  Aug.,  1921,  3,  No.  2,  123-151.  —  This  is 
a  report  of  an  investigation  carried  on  in  eight 
cities  of  West  Virginia,  during  which  the  records 
of  2,780  children  were  examined,  and  about  200 
children  interviewed. 

During  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  (May  11,  1919  to  November  30, 
1920),  about  3,900  children  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  16  received  permits  to  go  to  work.  The 
chief  industries  employing  children  are  the 
glass,  pottery,  laundry,  furniture  and  wood- 
carving,  cigar,  cigarette,  stogie  or  some  branch 
of  the  tobacco  industry,  stamping,  tool  and 
sanitary  works,  telegraph  companies,  depart- 
ment stores,  markets,  bowling  alleys,  restau- 
rants, printing  oflSces,  and  shoe  shining  parlors. 
Li  general,  children  are  engaged  in  mechanical 
and  automatic  work. 


Investigation  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
regulations  of  state  and  federal  law  were  carried 
out  showed  that  the  weakest4)oint  is  in  respect 
to  physical  fitness  for  a  specified  occupation.  In 
some  places  physical  examination  was  omitted 
entirely,  and  physicians  complain  that  there 
are  no  standards  and  no  way  of  knowing  the 
character  of  a  child's  pro^>ective  employment 
or  environment.  There  was  found  conflict  of 
legal  responsibility,  and  confusion,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  special  permits;  a  curious  situa- 
tion existed,  due  to  the  fact  that  children  under 
14  may  be  allowed  to  work  during  the  school 
term  after  school  hours,  who  cannot  legally 
work  during  the  summer  vacation. 

Of  the  200  children  interviewed,  only  thirty- 
eight  were  actually  working  legally  —  that  is, 
had  met  the  requirements  for  a  permit  and 
were  working  in  accordance  with  both  federal 
and  state  laws.  Violations  were  of  various 
kinds,  but  the  most  serious  and  frequent  were 
in  cases  in  which  children  between  12  and  16 
years  of  age  were  working  in  forbidden  indus- 
tries or  were  working  overtime. 

Several  recommendations  are  made  for  im- 
proving the  situation :  strict  supervision  of  local 
permit-issuing  oflSces  by  inspectors;  appoint- 
ment of  additional  labor  inspectors,  one  of 
whom  should  be  a  woman;  establishment  of 
standards  of  health  fitness;  drastic  prosecutions 
for  employing  childFen  under  12  years  of  age 
and  for  employing  children  between  12  and  16 
years  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  in  night 
work.  It  is  also  recommended  that  special  per- 
mits for  boys  under  14  be  abolished,  a  penalty 
established  for  non-attendance  at  school  of 
children  between  14  and  16,  and  a  penalty  for 
violating  the  law  (to  be  effective  in  July,  1922) 
compelling  the  establishment  of  part-time 
schools  or  classes.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL  SANITATION:   FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION,  ILLUMINATION 
VENTILATION,  HEATING,  WATER  SUPPLY,  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 


Paint  as  an  Accident  Reducer.  Gardner 
Tillinghast.  Safety  Engin.,  Aug.,  1921,  42,  No. 
2,  59-60.  —  From  insurance  •  figures,  the  im- 
perfect light  through  poor  diffusion  from  walls 
and  ceilings  not  painted  white  is  the  cause  of 
numerous  industrial  accidents.  A  workman 
fatigued  because  of  poor  light  is  more  careless, 
and  statistics  show  that  the  majority  of  acci- 
dents occur  then.  Managers  and  owners  realize 
the  advantage  of  white  paint  on  ceilings  and 


walls  as  a  light  reflector  in  reducing  accidents, 
creating  contentment  and  doing  away  with  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  inside  workman  —  fac- 
tory fatigue,  the  indirect  cause  of  many  acci- 
dents otherwise  classified.  —  R.  M.  Thomson. 


The  Eye  Is  Mightier  than  the  Hand. 
Archibald  C.  Reid.  Safety  Engin.,  Aug.,  1921, 
42,  No.  2, 58-59.  —  This  short  article  deals  with 
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the  advantage  of  good  lighting  and  painting  in 
modern  establishments.  Brighter  surroundings 
given  by  proper  lighting  and  suitable  coatings 


for  floors,  walls,  ceilings  and  equipment,  will 
relieve  eyestrain  and  increase  the  eflSciency 
and  morale  of  employees.  —  R.  M.  Thomson. 


INDUSTRIAL  MEDICAL  SERVICE:  MEDICAL  DISPENSARIES  AND 
HOSPITALS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 


The  Consultant  in  Industrial  Medical 
Service.  Wade  Wright.  Nation's  Health, 
Sept.  15,  1921,  3,  No.  9,  508-509. —  ''Indus- 
trial health  is  so  nearly  identical  with  public 
health  that  it  would  seem  as  if  industrial  hy- 
giene were  properly  a  unit  of  the  community 
health  service.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  in  few  communities  has  medical  organiza- 
tion developed  efficient  means  of  recognizing 
and  promptly  treating  incipient  disease.  If 
such  service  is  desired  in  industry,  industry 
must  provide  it. 

"The  character  of  a  community  is  governed 
largely  by  industrial  conditions  and  through 
such  means  as  the  physical  examination  of 
labor,  the  periodic  re-examination  of  employees 
.  .  .  the  development  of  good  will  and  con- 
fidence of  workers  in  the  medical  department 
and  the  consequent^ppeal  for  the  advice  of  the 
plant  physician,  .  .  .  are  afforded  unlimited 
opportunities  for  constructive  health  work. 

"Service  of  this  character  can  only  be  ren- 
dered by  able  personnel  and  it  is  economic  folly 
for  the  administration  of  an  industrial  organ- 
ization to  believe  that  practically  any  doctor  or 
any  nurse  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  work  of 
a  satisfactorily  high  standard.  The  interests  of 
successful  industrial  physicians  and  nurses  can- 
not be  their  own  interests  or  the  company's 
interests,  but  rather  a  just  mingling  of  the 
company's  interests  with  those  of  the  patients 
who  come  to  them  for  professional  service.  .  .  . 
Competent  physicians  cannot  be  secured  unless 
their  compensation  be  roughly  commensurate 
with  their  worth. 

**  Good  industrial  medical  service  is  not  to  be 
had  cheaply,  yet  it  seems  that  it  is  worth  what 
it  costs  and  more,  for  ill  health  is  so  costly.  .  .  . 
Establishments  installing  medical  service  do  not 
abandon  it.  They  may  reduce  it  in  times  of  de- 
pression, but  the  tendency  is  almost  invariably 
toward  development,  toward  an  increase  in 
the  range  of  health  department  activities."  — 
Katherine  R.  Drinker. 

Production  Manager's  Interest  in  In- 
dustrial Health.  J,  Spence.  Nation's  Health, 


Sept.  15, 1921,  3,  No.  9,  506-507.  —  In  the  gen- 
eral business  retrenchment,  the  shop  doctor  and 
the  hospital  will  be  closely  examined  to  prove 
their  value.  Experience  has  shown  that  they 
are  important  parts  of  the  industrial  organiza- 
tion. Industrial  medical  service  has  done  more 
than  introduce  sanitary  treatment  of  injuries; 
it  has  also  played  an  important  part  in  promot- 
ing the  proper  shop  spirit.  To  be  successful,  a 
plant  physician  must  have  ability  as  an  organ- 
izer and  leader;  otherwise  he  will  not  be  able  to 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  foremen  in  furthering 
plans  for  the  execution  of  which  the  foreman's 
sympathy  is  essential.  In  general,  paternalism 
is  not  good  in  industry,  but  re-examination  of 
men  who  are  failing,  investigation  of  absen- 
teeism and  advice  when  needed  are  desirable. 

Departments  having  to  do  with  sanitation, 
safety  and  health  are  so  closely  related  that 
when  the  right  medical  director  can  be  found, 
they  should  come  under  the  same  head.  More- 
over, the  director  should  be  concerned  with  wel- 
fare work  and  bettering  living  conditions  in 
general.  The  medical  service  pays  for  itself  in 
productive  hours  and  in  the  saving  of  turnover, 
and  it  is  especially  useful  in  the  preservation  of 
the  health  of  important  men  who  are  valuable 
and  who,  because  of  great  skill  and  expert 
knowledge,  cannot  be  spared. 

The  attitude  of  the  shop  doctor  necessarily 
is  different  from  that  of  the  private  practi- 
tioner. He  is  able  to  follow  up  his  cases  more 
thoroughly  and  he  is  affected  by  the  spirit  of 
co-operation.  Figures  (for  the  Norton  Grind- 
ing Company)  show  that  the  entire  cost  of  hos- 
pital work  is  only  three-tenths  per  capita  of 
what  is  paid  for  shop  cleaning.  "Both  are 
necessary,  and  both  in  the  long  run  pay  divi- 
dends." —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

Practices  and  Functions  of  the  Medical 
Department.  Robert  E.  Andrews,  Indust. 
Management,  Oct.,  1921,  62,  No.  4,  206-211.  — 
Dr.  Andrews  gives  a  very  detailed  outline  of  the 
highly  organized  medical  department  of  the 
Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates,  where  the 
routine  procedure  is  worked  out  to  the  minutest 
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detail.  Each  applicant  for  employment  is  given 
a  physical  examination  by  the  physician  to 
determine  whether  he  is : 

"(la)  Fitted  for  any  but  a  dusty  job. 

"  (16)  Fitted  for  any  but  a  wet  job. 

"(Ic)  Fitted  for  any  but  a  weight-lifting 
job.'' 

All  the  data  from  this  examination  are  carfe- 
fully  filed  away  and  are  used  for  comparison 
with  later  health  records  of  the  particular  in- 
dividual, thus  "serving  as  a  basis  for  the  study 
of  the  eflFect  of  the  job"  on  his  health. 

Surgical  cases  are  given  free  treatment,  either 
hospital,  consulting  or  special  treatment.  Con- 
sultation cases,  conmion  medical  and  surgical 
supplies  are  free;  glasses  are  furnished  at  cost. 

A  system  of  passes  and  cards  has  been  worked 
out  to  prevent  malingering  and  loafing  of  the 
employee  between  the  mill  and  the  clinic. 
Cards  are  made  out  by  the  foreman  with  the 
time  the  employee  left  the  mill  stated  thereon, 
and  must  be  presented  on  his  arrival  at  the 
clinic.  Until  the  foreman  receives  notice  from 
the  clinic  he  continues  to  send  that  particular 
employee  to  the  clinic  regularly  for  treatment. 
Passes  to  leave  the  grounds  must  be  applied  for 
to  the  physician  by  the  employee  desiring 
them.  Wages  are  paid  to  employees  taking 
time  oflF  to  attend  the  medical  clinic,  and  to 
those  sent  home  on  account  of  sickness  or  injury 
up  to  the  time  the  pass  is  issued  to  go  home. 

A  convenient  first-aid  room,  with  only  suffi- 
cient equipment  for  first  aid  and  redressings, 
is  maintained  in  a  plant  which  is  too  far  away 
from  the  regular  clinic.  In  the  same  mill  a  rest 
room  is  provided  for  women  employees.  There 
is  also  a  prenatal  clinic  for  the  entire  plant.  No 
woman  is  allowed  to  work  beyond  the  seventh 
month. 

"The  most  important  problems  which  the 
plant  physician  has  had  to  meet  "  are  not 
those  of  consultation  and  treatment,  but  of 
gaining  the  co-operation  of  all  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  plant.  This  has  been  under- 
taken with  the  ultimate  aim  of  more  efficient 
and  increased  production  at  lower  cost,  through 
the  service  of  the  medical  department.  It  has 
been  essential  to  arrange  that  employees  at  all 
times  have  easy  access  to  the  clinic.  All  red 
tape  and  paper  work  have  been  reduced  as  far 
as  possible.  Tactful,  friendly,  helpful  relation- 
ships have  been  instituted,  based  on  a  study  of 
the  characteristics  and  mental  attitude  of  the 
employees,  especially  of  the  foreign  bom.*'  — 
M.  Dent. 


St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  Med- 
ical Service.  A.  E.  Chace.  Nation's  Health, 
Sept.  15,  1921,  3,  No.  9,  515-518.  —  The  med- 
ical service  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Rail- 
way is  one  of  the  oldest  industrial  medical 
organizations  in  the  country,  having  been 
founded  in  1887.  At  the  present  time  10,000 
employees  are  provided  for,  and  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demands  a  new  hospital  has  been  built 
with  a  capacity  for  treating  200  patients.  Be- 
sides the  central  hospital  the  railway  maintains 
fifteen  emergency  stations  and  eighty  part- 
time  physicians.  All  baggage  cars  are  provided 
with  cots  or  stretchers,  and  first-aid  material 
is  kept  ready  for  distribution. 

Fimds  for  the  support  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment are  derived  from  two  sources  ^^  the  com- 
pany, which  provides  for  the  capital  expenses 
and  any  deficit  in  running  expenses,  and  the 
employees,  who  contribute  funds  for  operation, 
on  a  basis  of  salary  earned.  The  right  of  em- 
ployees as  regards  the  service  are  clearly  de- 
fined, and  the  work  is  systematically  regidated. 

There  is  a  sanitary  engineer,  with  a  corps  of 
assistants,  reporting  directly  to  the  president 
and  having  charge  of  such  work  as  malaria  con- 
trol, water  supplies,  sanitation  and  inspection. 
A  superintendent  of  safety,  reporting  to  the 
vice-president  in  charge  of  operation,  has  over- 
sight in  the  shops  and  on  the  line. 

Examination  of  applicants  is  thorough  and 
complex.  It  involves  job  analysis,  psychological 
tests,  estimation  of  moral  risk,  complete  rec- 
ords, advice,  and  follow-up  work.  Re-exam- 
ination is  made  every  three  months  of  food 
handlers  and  of  those  whom  it  is  thought  neces- 
sary to  watch.  Venereal  cases  are  treated  free  at 
the  hospital,  and  are  subjected  to  special  rules. 
Most  dental  work  is  also  free. 

"This  medical  department  is  in  the  stage  of 
transition  from  the  better  class  of  medical  and 
surgical  work  in  industry  to  the  highly  tech- 
nical combination  which  we  all  hope  will  be 
better  appreciated  by  all  industry  in  the  near 
future."  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

The  Medical  Department  Proves  its 
Value.  J.  A.  Robertson.  Nation's  Health, 
Sept.  15,  1921,  3,  No.  9,  509-510.— In  this, 
article  Mr.  Robertson,  the  manager  of  the 
Camera  Works  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, sketches  briefly  the  introduction  into  and 
the  development  of  the  industrial  medical  serv- 
ice in  the  company.  First  came  a  safety  com- 
mittee,  next   a   part-time,   then   a  full-time 
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doctor,  next  additional  doctors,  nurses  and  at- 
tendants, and  finally  in  May,  1920,  the  estab- 
lishment of  health  benefits  paid  during  illness 
and  in  proportion  to  length  of  service.  Mr. 
Robertson  emphasizes  the  belief  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company  in  its  medical  service  as 
a  paying  proposition  and  as  a  valuable  asset  in 
the  development  of  "real  red-blooded  citizens*" 
—  Katherine  R.  Drinker. 

Medical  Service  as  Affecting  Industrial 
Relations.  Howell  Cheney,  Nation's  Health, 
Sept.  15,  1921,  3,  No.  9,  512-514.  —  In  this 
article  Mr.  Cheney  discusses,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  industrial  physician,  of  the  worker, 
and  of  the  employer,  the  situation  in  which  in- 
dustrial medical  service  finds  itself  today,  and 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  going.  Guide  posts 
along  the  road  of  progress  are  the  insurance  of  a 
personal  relation  between  the  physician  and  the 
patient  —  a  relation  in  which  all  communica- 
tion from  the  patient  to  the  physician  is  invio- 
late—  and  the  preservation  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  industrial  physician  and  his 
fellow  practitioners.  The  employer  must  keep 
it  clearly  in  mind  that  society  insists  more  and 
more  that  he  can  use  his  capital  to  make  a  profit 
only  so  long  as  he  does  not  injure  the  com- 
munity or  his  fellow-man. 

The  load  which  industrial  medicine  has  to 
carry,  according  to  Mr.  Cheney,  includes: '"  (1) 
examinations  for  employment;  (2)  the  first  aid 
treatment  of  all  minor  disabilities  occurring 
within  the  plant;  (3)  the  entire  treatment  of  all 
industrial  accidents;  (4)  a  far  more  thorough 
examination  and  research  into  all  of  the  pro- 
duction problems  connected  with  health  that 
are  becoming  more  and  more  important  to  the 
industrial  capacities  of  our  plant;  (5)  life  ex- 
tension work  .  .  .  ;  and  (6)  finally,  the  medical 
administration  of  mutual  benefit  or  fraternal 
associations.  They  especially  have  been  a  con- 
stant force  for  education  in  helping  to  carry  all 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  program." 

Mr.  Cheney  next  discusses  the  types  of 
vehicle  used  to  carry  this  load  —  first,  the  part^ 
time  physician  whom  he  pronounces  a  failure; 
and  second,  the  full-time  physician,  who,  in 
order  to  be  successful,  must  recognize  clearly  his 
relations  to  the  industry  and  his  relations  to  the 
employee,  and  must  make  no  effort  to  treat 
bedside  cases  or  cases  of  acute  illness.  Mr. 
Cheney  says: 

"We  must  offer  every  facility  for  diagnosis 
and  for  consultation  but,  except  in  the  treat- 


ment of  ambulatory  cases,  our  whole  effort 
must  be  to  give  the  actual  care  of  acute  illness  to 
the  family  physician.  That  is  the  only  possible 
way  in  such  cases.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which 
all  of  the  parts  of  the  treatment  of  the  case  can 
be  covered.  No  one  in  industry  has  yet  any 
conception  of  the  possibility  of  taking  on  the 
whole  load  of  medical  treatment.  As  I  look  on 
it,  it  is  impossible  from  either  a  social  or  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view. 

"There  is  a  third  vehicle  —  suggested  by  the 
valuable  work  that  the  Life  Extension  Institute 
has  done  —  of  an  association  of  physicians 
offering  their  services  to  both  employers  and 
employees,  combining  in  one  co-operative 
association  all  the  most  highly  developed  diag- 
nostic aids  available,  which  probably  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  single  physician;  often, 
by  calling  in  a  specialist  in  consultation  for 
special  cases,  dividing  the  expense,  which  at 
present  is  a  difficult  matter  to  divide.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  part  that  can  be  charged  to  the 
employer  is  becoming  plain.  He  must  pay  for 
the  examinations  for  employment,  for  the  cost 
of  accidents,  and  for  the  most  valuable  work  in 
research.  He  can  afford  to  pay  a  large  part  of 
the  burden  of  expense  for  capital  equipment, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  burden  of  individual 
treatment  of  sickness,  that  must  be  borne  by 
the  individual  patient.  But  you  industrial  phy- 
sicians can  make  it  possible  for  the  day  laborer 
to  have  every  diagnostic  facility  and  to  have 
within  his  call  specialists  for  consultation. 
When  you  have  done  that,  you  will  have  solved 
the  relationship  with  the  individual,  as  you 
have  already  solved  the  relationship  with  the 
industry." 

The  article  concludes  with  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  goal  of  industrial  medicine.  —  Katherine 
R.  Drinker. 

The  Industrial  Medical  Department  op 
THE  Future.  A.  E,  Chace,  Jour.  Ark.  Med. 
Soc,  Sept.,  1921,  17,  No.  4,  81-85.  —  The  au- 
thor believes  that  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 
medical  department  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  industry  and  the  management,  but  that 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  work  the  four  essen- 
tial requirements  are: 

1.  Adequate  means  of  financing  the  work. 

2.  The  best  modem  technic  should  be  used 
in  the  work. 

3.  The  records  should  be  complete  and  "so 
summarized  as  to  be  profitable." 

4.  The  department  should  be  used  "as  a 
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teaching  institution  to  give  esprit  du  corps  and 
incentive  to  the  workers  and  to  further  the 
legitimate  aims  of  industrial  medicine  and 
suFgery." 

Each  of  these  suggestions  is  dealt  with  in  full 
and  the  following  summary  is  given : 

**If  all  industry  is  organized  in  some  such 
manner  as  I  have  outlined,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  physician  in  private  practice?  Last  fall, 
at  Montreal,  Dr.  Will  Mayo  said  something  to 
the  effect  that  group  medicine  must  come  or  the 
physician  would  lose  his  caste,  if  not  his  income. 
Is  not  this  another  way  of  saying  that  the  phy- 
sician must  cease  to  be  a  social  hermit  and  be- 
come a  component  part  of  our  social  structure? 
Social  structure  in  the  sense  of  co-operative 
effort  for  the  community. 

"Medical  literature  has  been  glutted  with 
what  surgeons  have  learned  from  the  war,  or 
how  little  we  have  learned.  Of  one  thing  there 
can  be  no  doubt  —  we  did  learn  co-operation. 
Industry  learned  the  value  of  co-operative 
eflFort  in  medicine  and  surgery.  We  have  al- 
ready forgotten,  many  of  us,  this  lesson.  In- 
dustry never  will.  Industry  requires  money, 
and  those  who  have  the  handling  of  it  have 
learned  that  lesson  for  all  time.  The  healthy 
community  is  the  prosperous  one.  The  healthy 
industrial  personnel  is  the  efficient  one.  Both  of 
these  ideals  "will  be  served  by  the  correlated 
work  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  have  for- 
gotten the  small  things  and  grasped  the  big 
opportunity  for  service,  taking  with  them  those 
scientists  whose  labor  is  essential  to  the  pur- 
pose." —  M.  C.  Shorley. 

A  Room  that  Stops  Sneezing.  Sanford  De 
HaH,  Factory,  Oct.,  1921,  CT,  No.  4,  482-483. 
—  There  is  more  time  lost  in  industry  from  the 
common  cold  than  from  any  other  one  cause. 
Every  plant  has  this  problem  to  deal  with  and 
the  R.  K.  Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Company 
has  solved  it  by  installing  in  its  hospital  a  nose 
and  throat  room  which  is  used  primarily  for  the 
treatment  of  colds,  sore  throats,  stifiF  necks  and 
kindred  diseases. 

"The  equipment  consists  of  a  tankless  com- 
pressed air  apparatus  with  six  atomizers  and  a 
high  frequency  apparatus  with  special  surface 
and  internal  electrodes  for  all  parts  of  the  body. 
The  atomizing  apparatus  and  the  high  fre- 


quency apparatus,  together  with  the  com- 
pressed air  pump,  are  combined  in  one  cabinet 
and  operated  on  a  110- volt  direct  current.  The 
atomizer  solutions  are  largely  alkalines,  and  are 
used  for  spraying  the  nose  and  throat.  The 
high  frequency  apparatus  is  applied  to  painful 
areas  of  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  origin." 

No  man  is  treated  who  has  any  elevation  of 
temperature  as  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  possible 
focus  of  infection  to  fellow  employees,  and  he 
is  advised  to  go  home  and  see  his  doctor.  **A 
man  with  a  cold  wants  immediate  relief  or  he 
goes  home"  which  is  just  what  the  company 
does  not  want  if  he  is  well  enough  to  work,  and 
by  urging  every  man  with  a  cold  to  come  to  the 
nose  and  throat  room  this  company  was  able 
to  cut  absenteeism,  during  the  influenza  epi- 
demic, **down  to  9  per  cent,  of  our  total  work- 
ing force,  while  some  other  plants  had  as  high 
as  50  per  cent,  absent."  —  M.  Dent. 

Dental-Oculist  Service  for  Workers. 
L,  E.  Hastings.  Hosp.  Management,  Sept., 
1921,  12,  No.  3,  72,  74.— Dr.  Hastings  out- 
lines the  growth  of  the  dispensary  of  the  J.  G. 
Brill  Company  of  Philadelphia  from  its  be- 
ginning, in  1913,  as  a  first-aid  room  in  charge  of 
a  part-time  physician  and  a  full-time  assistant 
up  to  the  present  time  when  the  personnel  com- 
prises a  dentist,  a  physician,  a  graduate  nurse, 
and  a  clerk.  A  report  of  the  work  of  the  dis- 
pensary during  the  past  four  and  a  half  years  is 
included  which  shows  a  notable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  accidents  and  in  time  lost.  —  M.  C. 
Shorley. 

Personal  Call  on  Employees.  W.  T, 
Barbour,  Hosp.  Management,  Sept.,  1921,  12, 
No.  3,  80.  —  The  medical  service  of  the  Detroit 
Stove  Works  includes  first  aid  and  follow-up 
dressings  for  all  accident  cases,  or  hospital  care, 
if  necessary;  temporary  care  for  all  cases  of 
illness  occurring  in  the  factory,  followed  by 
care  at  home,  to  see  if  the  patient  is  receiving 
proper  medical  attention.  One  of  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  the  nurse  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
department  is  to  call  upon  each  employee  in  his 
home  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  his  living 
conditions  and  his  apparent  circumstances. 
A  copy  of  the  blank  used  for  recording  this  in- 
formation is  included.  —  M.  C.  Shorley. 
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Scientific  Method  in  Job  Analysis.  H.D. 
Kitson.  Reprinted  from  Jour.  Pol.  Econ., 
June,  1921,  29,  No.  6,  508-514.  —  Usually  job 
analysis  is  crudely  done,  and  consists  of  a 
rough  observation  by  the  employment  manager 
in  consultation  with  the  foreman,  master  me- 
chanic or  expert  operator.  The  unit  operations 
thus  found  are  written  up  in  the  form  called 
job  specification. 

Suggested  improvements  are  two:  that  ob- 
servations should  be  more  accurate  and  minute; 
and  that  they  should  be  repeated  under  con- 
trolled conditions  giving  quantitative  results. 
Thus  far  only  one-half  of  the  problem  has  been 
attended  to  —  the  analysis  of  individuals  to 
determine  their  qualifications  in  terms  of  general 
intelligence,  special  abilities,  etc. 

To  illustrate  the  methods  of  scientific  job 
analysis,  a  brief  report  is  made  of  a  study  of 
some  of  the  processes  of  proof  reading.   Tables 


show  the  amount  of  work  done  by  eleven  work- 
ers, and  the  frequency  of  errors;  and  a  method 
used  for  studying  eye  movements  is  described, 
with  some  graphic  records.  From  all  this  some 
of  the  qualities  of  a  good  proof  reader  as  com- 
pared with  a  poor  one  are  determined. 

Such  detailed  analyses,  the  writer  says,  may 
be  used  by  the  employment  manager  to  supple- 
ment the  measurements  made  of  applicants, 
furnishing  an  intelligible  and  concrete  pattern 
into  which  the  analyzed  abilities  of  the  appli- 
cant may  be  fitted;  the  educational*  director 
may  use  the  results  in  training  new  workers; 
the  production  manager  may  use  this  method 
in  discovering  the  wastes  in  operations  and  so 
devise  more  eflScient  methods  of  work;  and, 
finally,  the  cost  accountant,  \vith  the  measure- 
ments of  the  factors  of  a  job  at  hand,  may  make 
better  estimates  of  the  cost  of  new  jobs  about  to 
be  contracted  for.  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL  HEALTH  LEGISLATION:    COURT  DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  AND  INSURANCE 


Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and 
Statistics,  1920.  Maryland .  State  Board  of 
Labor  and  Statistics,  1921,  pp.  429.  —  This  is  a 
report  of  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to 
child  labor,  hours  of  employment  for  women, 
and  factory  and  mining  inspection,  and  also 
contains  information  concerning  industrial 
registration,  employment  service,  strikes,  agri- 
culture, cost  of  living,  census  and  a  financial 
statement.  —  M.  Dent. 

LvBOUR  Legislation  in  France  during 
AND  AFTER  THE  Wa3.  R.  Picatd.  Intcmat. 
Labour  Rev.,  July-Aug.,  1921, 3,  Nos.  1-2,  27- 
40.  —  This  article  reviews  the  legislation 
adopted  in  France  during  the  war  to  provide 
exemptions  from  restrictions  on  hours  of  work, 
etc.;  the  later  reaction  toward  protection  and 
enforcement  of  regulations;  the  manner  in 
which  the  unemployment  problem  was  dealt 
with;  prevention  of  too  much  influx  of  foreign 
labor;  regulation  of  the  work  of  women,  and 
the  efforts  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  amoimt 
of  women's  employment  in  munition  work; 
control  of  wages  paid  by  the  army  contractors; 


and  encouragement  of  consumers'  co-operative 
societies.  There  is  also  a  brief  survey  of  the 
law  in  France  instituting  the  eight-hour  day 
and  affecting  the  system  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, of  trade  unionism,  and  of  arbitration  com- 
mittees, and  there  is  a  comment  on  the  present 
unfavorable  lack  of  protection  of  the  agricul- 
tural laborer  in  France,  who  is  not  included  in 
the  eight-hour  day  restriction.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  of  recent  legislation,  the  writer 
concludes,  is  the  attempt  that  is  made  to  bring 
in  the  worker  and  employer  to  help  in  the  work 
of  legislation,  **  whether  by  consultation,  or  by 
entrusting  them  with  the  management  of  new 
institutions,  or  by  increasing  the  power  of  their 
organizations  and  allowing  them  to  formulate 
their  own  laws."  —  G.  E.  Partridge. 

New  York  State  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Law,  with  Amendments,  Additions  and 
Annotations  to  September  1,  1921.  N.  Y. 
State  Dept.  Labor,  1921,  pp.  120. —This 
pamphlet  contains  the  New  York  State  Work- 
men's Compensation  law  amended  to  1921,  and 
includes  coverage  and  definitions,  compensa- 
tion, occupational  diseases,  insurance  methods 
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and  regulations,  powers  and  duties  of  commis- 
sioner and  board,  custody  and  management  of 
state  insurance  fund,  miscellaneous  provisions, 
repealed  laws,  and  also  an  "index  and  an  alpha- 
betical finding  list  of  employments  covered  by 
the  law."  —  M.  Dent. 


Flexion  Power  as  an  Index  to  Func- 
tional Efficiency  in  the  Appraisement  of 
Disability  in  the  Upper  Extremity,  Re- 
sulting FROM  Industrial  Injuries.  Frank  L. 
Barnes.  Texas  State  Jour.  Med.,  Sept.,  1921, 
17,  No.  5,  247-249.— The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Law,  or  Ehiployers'  Liability  Act,  of 
Texas,  makes  the  general  provision  that  "while 
the  incapacity  resulting  from  the  injury  is  total 
the  workman  shall  receive  60  per  cent,  of  his 
average  weekly  wages,  but  not  more  than 
$15.00  per  week  nor  less  than  $5.00,  for  a  period 
not  greater  than  401  weeks  from  the  date  of  in- 
jury. When  the  incapacity  is  partial  or  be- 
comes partial,  his  weekly  compensation  shall 
be  equal  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  diflFerence  be- 
tween his  average  weekly  wage  before  injury, 
and  his  average  weekly  earning  capacity  during 
^the  existence  of  such  partial  incapacity,  in  no 
case  to  exceed  $15.00  per  week,  and  for  no 
greater  time  than  300  weeks.  The  period  of 
compensation  for  both  total  and  partial  dis- 
ability not  to  exceed  410  weeks  from  the  date 
of  injury." 

The  loss  of  both  hands  at  or  above  the  wrists 
and  a  similar  loss  of  one  hand  and  one  foot  are, 
according  to  the  law,  total  and  permanent  in- 


juries. In  the  case  of  certain  other  injuries, 
which  the  author  enumerates,  specified  com- 
pensation for  fixed  periods  of  time  is  provided. 
There  are,  however,  no  provisions  made  for 
"injuries  which  have  reached  a  more  or  less 
final  condition  nor  for  those  which  have  pro- 
duced a  greater  or  less  residue  of  disability,'* 
and  it  is  these  conditions  which  the  author  dis- 
cusses particularly.  He  outlines  certain  prin- 
ciples for  estimating  the  degree  of  functional 
loss  in  all  cases  of  disability  and  then  gives 
special  consideration  to  the  upper  extremity. 
"Practically  all  of  the  movements  of  the  upper 
extremity  are  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
hand  into  position  to  function  or  to  assist  or  to 
augment  its  power  of  function.  The  hand, 
then,  is  the  essential  part  of  the  upper  extremity 
and  its  chief  function,  including  that  of  the 
fingers,  is  fiexion." 

From  his  experience  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  of  fractures  and  dislocations  in  the  upper 
extremity,  the  author  estimates  that  at  least 
80  per  cent,  of  the  disability  is  found  to  be 
what  may  be  termed  flexor  disability.  In  con- 
clusion he  states  that  *^  since,  then,  flexion  is  the 
chief  function  of  the  industrial  worker's  upper 
extremity  and  all  other  movements  are  sub- 
sidiary to  it,  I  maintain  that  the  amount  of 
flexion  that  can  be  voluntarily  exercised  by  an 
upper  extremity  in  a  regular,  co-ordinated  and 
correlated  way,  is  the  proper  index  of  its  effi- 
ciency, and  that  the  amoimt  of  voluntary 
flexion  power  that  is  lost  by  reason  of  injury 
fairly  represents  its  residue  of  disability."  — 
M.  C.  Shorley. 
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GENERAL 


The  Industrial  Physicun  and  the  Hos- 
pital. Harry  Linenihal,  Nation's  Health, 
Oct.  15, 1921,  3,  No.  10,  562-564.— In  this  arti- 
cle Dr.  Linenthal  discusses  briefly  the  oppor- 
tunities for  co-operation  between  the  indus- 
trial physician  and  the  general  hospital.  The 
industrial  physician  when  confronted  with  a 
case  which  is  obscure  and  which  his  neces- 
sarily limited  diagnostic  facilities  do  not  en- 
able him  to  solve,  can  send  his  patient  to  the 
general  hospital  and  so  secure  the  services  of 
its  corps  of  experts  and  of  its  laboratory  facil- 
ities. The  general  hospital  will  gain  from  such 
a  relation  because  its  physicians  will  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  wide  field  of  in- 
dustrial health  relations  and  with  the  broad 
social  aspects  of  medicine. 

**To  have  such  co-operation  between  indus- 
try and  hospital  most  effective  it  is  presup- 
posed that  the  hospital  has  a  special  interest 


in  conditions  of  employment  and  industrial 
hazards,  in  other  words  that  the  hospital  has 
a  special  clinic  with  physicians  in  charge  who 
are  interested  in  health  problems  in  industry 
and  in  the  possible  etiologic  relations  of  vari- 
ous health  hazards.'* 

Such  a  clinic  ought  to  be  an  agent  for  carry- 
ing on  further  research  on  the  effects  of  in- 
dustry upon  health.  **Our  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  effects  of  industry  on 
health  is  due  to  our  inaccurate  records  and 
inexact  tabulations.  It  is  true  we  have  a  good 
deal  of  definite  knowledge  of  the  specific  in- 
dustrial diseases,  the  occupational  intoxica- 
tions and  infections,  we  are  also  able  to  recog- 
nize the  etiologic  value  of  such  industrial 
hazards  as  dust  and  fumes,  postural  strains, 
etc. 

*'But  what  the  effects  are  of  certain  occu- 
pations on  health,  the  frequency  of  morbid- 
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ity  and  mortality  from  certain  common  dis- 
•eases  among  certain  groups  of  operatives ;  the 
effects  of  the  general  stress  of  industry,  the 
speeding  up,  the  monotony,  the  general  fa- 
tigue effects  we  know  but  very  little. 

**Such  additional  knowledge  is,''  Dr.  Lin- 
enthal  believes,  **to  be  obtained  from  the  an- 
alysis of  large  numbers  of  records  with  a  view 
of  establishing  a  correlation  between  the  oc- 
cupations and  the  diseases. 

**It  is  only  the  tabulation  of  vast  numbers 
of  cases  that  will  permit  deductions  as  to  the 
relative  frequency  of  certain  diseases  among 
■certain  groups  of  workers. 

**That  valuable  information  can  be  gained 
by  such  statistical  studies  and  that  facts  of 
importance  can  be  brought  out  which  do  not 
become  obvious  even  in  the  careful  handling 
and  study  of  the  individual  case  is  illustrated 
in  an  analysis  of  even  as  small  a  number  as 
10,360  admissions  of  persons  in  industry  to 
the  Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  * '    To  cite  one  instance : 

**In  the  10,360  cases  tabulated  the  diagno- 
sis of  gastriq  ulcer  was  made  79  times ;  26  of 
these,  or  more  than  34  per  cent,  occurred 
among  workers  in  candy  factories.  The  diag- 
nosis of  gallstones  was  made  46  times,  26  of 
these,  or  more  than  56  per  cent,  occurred 
among  the  same  group  of  workers.  Yet  the 
entire  number  of  candy  workers  was  205,  or 
less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  admis- 
sions.*' 

Dr.  Linenthal  concludes  with  an  expression 
of  his  opinion  that  the  industrial  clinic  **  be- 
cause of  its  special  interest  in  research  in  in- 
dustrial problems  and  because  of  its  intimate 
contact  with  industrial  physicians  through  co- 
operation along  the  lines  indicated  above  can 
well  serve  as  a  center  where  the  experiences 
of  all  physicians  in  industrial  plants  can  be 
collected  and  progress  made  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  effects  of  industry  on  health." — 
Katherine  R.  Drinker. 

The  Practitioner  and  the  Industrial 
Physician.  Charles  Edward  Mongan,  Na- 
tion's Health,  Nov.  15,  1921,  3,  No.  11,  609- 
612. — In  1912  the  first  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law  was  passed  in  Massachusetts,  and  by 
this  law  the  individual  was  denied  the  right  to 
select  his  own  doctor.  This  caused  consider- 
able   resentment    and    the    law    was    later 


changed,  restoring  to  the  individual  the  right 
of  free  choice  of  his  physician. 

The  entrance  of  the  private  practitioner 
into  the  field  of  industrial  medicine  has 
brought  up  the  question  of  the  proper  fees  to 
be  paid  to  the  practitioner  by  the  insurer, 
both  in  hospitals  and  at  the  patient's  home. 
There  is  a  question  also  as  to  the  extent  that 
the  industrial  physician  is  justified  in  carry- 
ing on  his  work  beyond  the  walls  of  the  fac- 
tory, thus  encroaching  upon  the  legitimate 
field  of  the  practitioner.  The  author  of  this 
article,  as  a  member  of  the  Medical  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board, 
discusses  these  questions  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting co-operation  between  the  industrial 
physician,  the  private  practitioner,  and  the 
insurer. — ^L.  A.  Shaw. 

The  Health  op  Seamen  and  How  to  Safe- 
guard It.  E.  J.  Mackeown.  Jour.  State  Med., 
Oct.,  1921,  29,  No.  10,  289-296.— It  is  strongly 
urged  that  (1)  there  be  created  by  represen- 
tations to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Ministry  of 
Health,  Admiralties  and  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  an  international  standard 
of  accommodation  on  board  ships  for  seamen ; 
and  that  (2)  legislation  be  established  provid- 
ing that  all  plans  of  ships  to  be  built  must  be 
submitted  to  a  central  authority  in  each  na- 
tion. Plans  must  show  the  accommodation 
provided  for  the  crew,  and  work  on  the  ships 
is  not  to  be  proceeded  with  until  the  accommo- 
dation plans  have  been  approved.  Inspection 
must  follow  regularly  during  construction. — 
Bamett  Cohen. 

The  Influence  of  Night  Work  on  the 
Health  of  Workers.  Hemiaiin  Bruckner. 
Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Oct.,  1921,  9,  No. 
10,  217-224. — Basing  his  conclusions  on  inter- 
views with  many  workmen  and  on  statistics 
covering  a  seven-month  period  in  a  large 
plant,  the  author  decides  that  night  work  is 
the  safest  of  the  three  shifts.  It  is  com- 
plained of  as  unpleasant  but  not  as  a  cause 
of  disease.  DiflBculty  in  sleeping  in  the  day 
time  is  a  possible  factor  in  the  poor  health 
of  neurasthenics, '  justifying  their  exclusion 
from  night  work.  Accidents  and  intoxications 
are  less  frequent  at  night,  probably  because 
the  work  is  less  intense  and  only  the  essential 
and  mechanical  processes  are  carried  on  then. 
— E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 
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MENTAL 

The  Place  op  Occupational  Therapy  in 

Mental  Hygiene.  Norman  L.  Burnette.  Pub. 

Health  Jour.,  March,  1921,  12,  No.  3, 103-106. 

— The  author  recapitulates  the  benefits  to  be 


derived  from  having  the  mind  occupied,  and 
claims  that  if  more  occupational  therapy  were 
taught  to  the  maimed  and  sick  in  hospitals 
there  would  be  a  less  steady  tide  flowing  asy- 
lumward. — M.  Dent. 


POISONOUS 


HAZARDS    AND  THEIR   EFFECTS:  GASES, 
CHEMICALS,  ETC. 


Memorandum  on  Carbon  Monoxide  Poi- 
soning IN  Factories.  Form  827,  July,  1921, 
Factory  Department,  Home  Office,  London, 
pp.  13. — Gases  containing  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  carbon  monoxide  are  now  used  ex- 
tensively in  industries  for  such  purposes  as 
driving  gas  engines,  heating  furnaces,  kilns, 
retorts,  ovens  and  boilers,  and  welding  and 
soldering  metals.  Similar  gases  are  produced 
as  by-products  in  various  metallurgical  and 
other  processes.  A  list  of  the  various  types 
of  these  gases  is  given. 

Air  containing  over  0.2  per  cent,  of  carbon 
monoxide  is  dangerous  to  life,  and  smaller 
quantities  inhaled  over  long  periods  produce 
ill-health,  as  the  gas  forms  a  definite  com- 
pound with  the  hemoglobin.  The  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  shows 
that  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  re- 
ported cases  of  industrial  poisoning  by  carbon 
monoxide.  These  cases  of  poisoning  are  due 
to  ignorance  of  the  danger,  to  the  inodorous 
nature  of  the  gas  in  certain  forms,  to  work- 
ing alone,  and  to  lack  of  rescue  appliances  or 
failure  to  maintain  them  properly. 

The  principal  causes  of  accidents  are  these : 

"Producer  gas. — (1)  Charging,  stoking, 
cleaning,  and  repairing  the  generating  plant ; 
(2)  starting  the  engine;  (3)  escape  from  the 
vent  or  exhaust  pipe  of  the  engine  directly 
into  the  workroom,  or  indirectly  into  the 
workrooms  through  open  windows  in  the  case 
of  pipes  discharging  outside;  (4)  leaky  fit- 
tings and  pipes;  (5)  defective  valves,  water 
seals,  etc.;  (6)  conveyance  by  the  wind;  (7) 
persons  lying  down  or  sleeping  near  a  gas 
engine  or  plant;  (8)  percolation  through  the 
soil  or  brickwork  from  underground  pipes. 

*' Blast  furnace  gas. — From  (1)  charging; 
(2)  gauging  the  furnace;  (3)  repairing  fur- 
naces, flues,  etc.;   (4)  cleaning  flues  or  cul- 


verts without  efficient  disconnection;  (5)  un- 
suspected escape  from  underground  flues 
into  weigh  cabins,  offices,  etc.;  (6)  carriage  of 
gas  by  the  wind  from  one  furnace  to  the  gan- 
try staging  of  another  or  elsewhere. 

"  Oases  from  other  sources. — From  (1)  open 
braziers  or  coke  stoves  used  for  drying  pur- 
poses in  confined  spaces  on  ships,  in  garages 
and  elsewhere;  (2)  coke  ovens ;  (3)  lime  and 
cement  kilns ;  (4)  bakers'  ovens  through 
broken  tiles ;  (5)  coke  fire  of  galvanizing  and 
other  plants;  (6)  fires  for  heating  rivets;  (7) 
subterranean  fires ;  and  (8)  exhaust  gases 
from  the  testing  and  running  of  internal  com- 
bustion engines. 

''Coal  gas. — (a)  In  gas  works  from  (1) 
cleaning  ascension  and  other  pipes;  (2)  re- 
pairing cracks  in  retorts;  (3)  drawing  gas  re- 
torts; (4)  attending  to  purifiers;  (5)  leaky 
water  seals  and  valves;  (6)  drilling  mains  and 
branch  pipes;  (7)  repairing  gas  holders;  and 
(&)  in  distribution  in  workrooms  from  (1) 
defective  pipe  joints,  taps,  and  other  fittings ; 
(2)  faulty  gas  irons  or  gas  blowpipes;  (3)  in- 
adequately  ventilated  gas  stoves  or  heaters; 
(4)  back  lighting  or  ineffective  draught  at 
muffle  and  other  furnaces,  drying  ovens,  etc. ' ' 

Preventive  measures  are  suggested  for  the 
ha^rd  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning  in  its 
general  aspects  and  for  each  of  the  classes 
above  mentioned.  The  general  precautions  in- 
clude such  as  these : 

Occupiers  of  factories,  managers,  and  others 
concerned  should  take  all  possible  steps  to 
ensure  that  workers  are  aware  of  the  danger 
from,  and  the  symptoms  of,  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning  wherever  gases  of  which  this  is  a 
constituent  are  produced  or  used. 

Persons  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter 
any  place  where  carbon  monoxide  gas  is  liable 
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to  accumulate  until  such  place  has  been  well 
flushed  out  by  fresh  air. 

In  the  case  of  producer  gas  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  facts  that  cleaning  and  repair- 
ing on  the  producer  should  be  done  by  day- 
light, and  no  fire,  naked  light,  or  smoking 
should  be  allowed  near  the  plant.  After  the 
generator  fire  is  out  air  must  be  blown  through 
by  the  fan  and  the  generator  doors  opened; 
and  the  plant  should  be  left  for  several  hours 
before  any  cleaning  is  done, 

A  large  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  occur 
in  connection  with  the  cleaning  and  repairing 
of  flues,  culverts,  furnaces,  stoves,  etc.,  many 
of  which  could  be  avoided  if  more  care  were 
taken  to  see  that  the  parts  to  be  cleaned  or 
repaired  were  properly  cut  off  from  any  sup- 
ply of  gas,  the  parts  thoroughly  flushed  out, 
plenty  of  time  allowed  for  cooling  and  for 
ventilation,  and  to  see  that  every  workman 
wore  a  lifebelt  to  which  a  line  is  attached, 
held  continually  by  some  person  outside  the 
furnace,  flue,  etc. 

Open  braziers  or  coke  stoves  are  frequently 
used  for  drying  purposes  in  confined  spaces, 
and  persons  entering  such  places  before  they 
are  thoroughly  flushed  may  be  overcome.  In 
the  case  of  coke  ovens,  lime  and  cement  kilns, 
danger  usually  arises  from  men  entering  the 
ovens,  kilns,  or  flues  before  adequate  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  to  remove  the  gas  by 
proper  ventilation. 

The  most  serious  cases  of  gassing  from  coal 
gas  usually  occur  in  connection  with  cleaning 
and  repairing  plants  in  gas  works.  Special 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  cut  off  all  gas 
supply,  to  flush  out  residual  gas,  and  when 
there  is  danger  apparatus  should  be  worn  en- 
abling the  workman  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
fresh  air  from  outside,  and  a  life-belt  should 
be  worn.  The  rescue  apparatus  most  suitable 
for  industrial  work  consists  of  a  facepiece 
connected  by  equalizing  tubing  with  a  flexible 
hose  pipe  50  feet  long,  the  free  end  remaining 
in  an  outside  atmosphere.  This  apparatus  is 
preferred  to  the  complicated,  self-contained 
breathing  apparatus  required  in  mines. 

Symptoms  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning 
are:  giddiness,  swimming  sensations,  con- 
striction in  the  head  and  oppression  on  the 
chest,  throbbing  of  the  heart  and  larger  blood 
vessels,  loss  of  power  in  the  legs,  followed  by 
complete  helplessness  and  unconsciousness. 
The  after-effects  are:  headache,  bronchial 
symptoms,  depression,  prostration,  loss  of  vi- 


tality, and  tachycardia.  Sequelae  such  as  par- 
alysis, paraplegia,  hemiplegia,  and  loss  of 
memory  with  affection  of  speech,  occur. 

A  method  of  examination  of  the  blood  for 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning  is  given — ^the  com- 
parison of  the  tint  of  a  greatly  diluted  solu- 
tion of  the  suspected  sample  with  that  of  nor- 
mal blood.  The  latter  is  yellow,  while  blood 
containing  even  very  small  traces  of  carbon, 
monoxide  is  pink. 

Respirators  of  the  ordinary  type  are  useless- 
against  the  inhalation  of  carbon  monoxide, 
and  reliance  on  a  folded  handkerchief  has. 
cost  many  a  rescuer  his  life.  Workers  are 
especially  warned  against  adopting  the  meth- 
od employed  by  ignorant  persons  of  placing 
men  on  their  faces  with  the  mouth  over  a  hole 
in  the  ground.  The  combination  of  artificial 
respiration  with  oxygen  administration  is  de- 
cidedly preferable  to  the  use  of  apparatus  for 
inflating  and  deflating  the  lui^s  with  com- 
pressed oxygen.  Warmth  w  essential  in  the 
treatment;  the  patient  should  be  wrapped  in 
dry  blankets  and  hot-water  bottles  applied. 
The  restoration  of  breathing  is  the  first  and . 
immediate  object,  and  then  promotion  of 
warmth  and  circulation.  The  efforts  to  resus- 
citate a  victim  should  be  continued  for  a  long 
time,  since  life  may  be  saved  in  cases  that 
seem  hopeless.  Phenacetin,  aspirin,  etc.,  should 
never  be  given  to  relieve  the  headache  fronu 
inhaling  carbon  monoxide  gas. 

Reference  is  made  to  a  new  gas  mask  to  be 
used  as  a  protection  against  carbon  monoxide, 
which  is  described  in  a  paper  on  Industrial 
Respirators,  by  Levy  and  West,  read  before 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  June,  1921 
(to  be  reviewed  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal).— 6.  E.  Partridge. 

Memorandum  on  Industrial  Lead  Poison- 
ing. Form  324,  Jan.,  1921,  Factory  Depart- 
ment, Home  Office,  London,  pp.  16. — ^Valuable 
information  is  to  be  obtained  as  a  result  of 
the  statutory  requirement  that  the  Chief  In- 
spector of  Factories  must  be  notified  of  cases 
of  lead  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

Industrial  plumbism  is  practically  always 
a  result  of  inhalation  and  absorption,  from  the 
alimentary  or  pulmonary  'tract,  of  dust  and 
fumes.  Figures  for  the  pottery  industry  seem 
to  show  that  women  are  about  twice  as  sus- 
ceptible as  men.  but  this  may  be  due  to  the 
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relatively  greater  dangers  from  the  processes, 
or  to  the  average  shorter  term  of  employment. 
Two-fifths  of  all  reported  cases  occur  during 
the  first  eighteen  months. 

A  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  of  plumb- 
ism  and  the  number  of  deaths  occurring  in 
various  industries  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  the  average  being  given  for  each  half- 
decade.  The  totals  of  cases  for  the  four  half- 
decades  are:  1900-1904,  753;  1905-1909,  599; 
1910-1914,  548 ;  1915-1919,  279.  The  statistics 
show  also  a  reduction  in  the  severity  of  the 
attacks  and  a  decreasing  proportion  of  recur- 
rent attacks  (for  the  three  periods  from  1900 
to  1915). 

The  figures  are  recorded  also  in  regard  to 
the  frequency  of  different  symptoms  for  the 
three  periods,  and  of  the  different  forms  of 
paralysis  and  encephalopathy.  The  numbers 
employed  in  the  main  industries  in  which  lead 
poisoning  occurs,  and  the  attack  rate  per  thou- 
sand for  these  industries  are  given. 

Some  attempt  is  made  to  analyze  the  indus- 
tries and  to  show  the  processes  in  which  the 
hazards  occur,  also  to  indicate  the  sources  of 
improvements  that  have  been  made.  The  elec- 
tric accumulator  industry  is  shown  to  be  the 
one  now  exposing  workers  to  the  greatest  risk. 
A  section  is  devoted  to  symptoms  and  diagno- 
sis, with  special  reference  to  anemia,  colic, 
arthralgia,  effects  upon  the  nervous  system, 
paralysis,  interstitial  nephritis,  and  gout. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  new 
workers,  as  the  appearance  of  symptoms  of 
poisoning  in  them  constitutes  the  surest  guide 
to  defects  in  the  processes.  The  most  deli- 
cate test  for  the  detection  of  early  extensor 
paralysis  is  to  have  the  surgeon  place  the  tip 
of  his  forefinger  on  the  outstretched  hand  of 
the  worker  and  the  ball  of  his  thumb  on  the 
extreme  tip  of  each  finger,  then  gently  pull 
it  down  and  note  the  spring  present  in  the 
muscles. 

Approximately  2  mg.  is  the  lowest  daily 
dose  which,  inhaled  as  fume  or  dust,  may,  in 
the  course  of  years  set  up  chronic  plumbism. 
Probably  if  the  air  breathed  contained  less 
than  5  mg.  per  10  cubic  metres  of  air,  cases  of 
encephalopathy  would  never  occur,  and  cases 
of  colic  would  occur  very  rarely.  And  this  is 
a  quite  practical  figure  to  keep  the  dust  down 
to  in  any  process  amenable  to  exhaust  venti- 
lation. 

As  to  notification,  suspension  and  warning. 


necessity  for  notification  arises  only  when 
lead  poisoning  is  diagnosed,  and  in  general 
only  when  the  symptoms  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  require  absence  from  work.  Liability  to 
injurious  effects  may  be  indicated  by  present 
or  past  attacks  of  lead  poisoning,  by  tendency 
to  epilepsy  or  hysteria,  by  marked  anemia,  ex- 
tensive oral  sepsis,  mental  weakness,  and  care- 
less habits.  Persons  who  have  suffered  from 
malaria  or  any  condition  which  has  brought 
about  blood  destruction,  and  ex-soldiers  who 
have  been  gassed  should  not  be  subjected  to 
the  risks  under  discussion.  Where  the  diag- 
nosis of  acute  plumbism  is  clearly  established, 
suspension  from  employment  should  be  or- 
dered. 

Codes  of  regulations  for  medical  examinar 
tion  and  inspection  in  various  industries  are 
given,  and  also  directions  in  regard  to  the 
keeping  of  health  registers. — G.  E.  Partridge. 

The  Clinical  and  Pathological  Manifes- 
tations OF  Lead  Poisoning.  P.  Pincherle,  II 
Lavoro,  Oct.  31,  1921,  12,  No.  6,  161-168.— 
The  author  examined  the  urea  content  of 
blood  in  urine  in  twenty  patients  suffering 
from  lead  poisoning  and  made  use  of  the  so- 
dium hypobromite  method.  Sixteen  of  the 
twenty  cases  showed  a  concentration  of  urine 
in  the  blood  above  the  normal,  the  quantity 
running  from  0.45  gm.  to  3.7  gm.  per  thou- 
sand. The  lesions  found  at  three  autopsies 
were  typical  of  the  contracted  kidney  of 
chronic  saturnism. — Alice  Hamilton. 

Comparison  of  Mumps  and  Chronic  Lead 
Poisoning  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  To- 
tality OF  Symptoms.  Conrad  Wesselhoeft. 
Abstracted  as  follows  from  Jour.  Am.  Inst. 
Homeopathy,  1921,  Vol.  14,  pp.  13-29,  in 
Chem.  Abstr.,  Sept.  10,  1921,  15,  No.  17,  2922. 
— **The  symptoms  of  chronic  lead  poisoning 
and  those  of  mumps  resemble  each  other  in 
many  respects.  The  most  striking  similarity  is 
the  parotitis,  commonly  complicated  by  or- 
chitis which  is  often  followed  by  testicular 
atrophy.  A  bibliography  of  67  references  is 
appended. ' ' 

Prohibition  of  the  Use  of  White  Lead  in 
Painting.  Official  Bulletin,  International  La- 
bour Office,  June  22,  1921,  3,  No.  24,  686-690. 
— This  paper  reports  the  views  of  the  White 
Lead  Corroders'  Trade  Section  of  the  London 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
hibition of  white  lead  in  painting.  It  is  ar- 
gued that  : 

1.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  sub- 
ject, difference  of  views,  etc.,  this  question 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee whichj  the  Washington  Conference  re- 
solved should  be  established  to  deal  with  such 
questions  in  industrial  hygiene. 

2.  The  statistics  of  lead  poisoning  do  not 
warrant  prohibition.  Many  cases  are  wrongly 
diagnosed.  Tests  made  at  the  Leipzig  Insti- 
tute of  Hygiene  by  the  objective  basophilic 
granulation  method  confirmed  only  38  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  ascribed  to  lead  poisoning  by 
subjective  clinical  diagnosis.  **  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  risk  of  paint  poisoning 
among  painters  in  England  is  not  more  than 
an  ordinary  industrial  risk." 


3.  There  is  no  effective  all-round  substitute 
for  white  lead  in  painting. 

4.  The  prohibition  of  white  lead  would  not 
remove  all  the  chief  causes  of  painter's  sick- 
ness. Turpentine,  benzol,  methyl  alcohol,  etc., 
have  poisonous  properties  which  are  believed 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  frequency  of  kidney 
diseases  and  gout  among  painters,  but  workers 
in  white  lead  factories  do  not  commonly  suffer 
from  these  diseases.  The  dangers  from  lead 
are,  moreover,  readily  avoided  by  simple  reg- 
ulations, by  substitution  of  wet  processes  in 
rubbing,  etc.,  by  general  cleanliness  and  avoid- 
ance of  such  obvious  risks  as  those  from 
paint-soiled  hands. 

5.  Prohibition  would  be  very  costly,  would 
be  difficult  to  enforce  and  of  doubtful  effect. 

6.  Regulations  alone  would  effectively  deal 
with  the  cause  of  paint  poisoning  among 
painters. — G.  E.  Partridge. 


[OCCUPATIONAL  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES:  OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT  AND  PREVENTION 


A  Memorandum  on  the  Occupational 
Study  op  Syphilis,  with  Special  Reference 
TO  Farmers.  John  H.  Stokes  and  Helen  E. 
Brehmer,  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.,  Oct.,  1921, 
162,  No.  4,  572-575. — The  authors  made  an  in- 
vestigation of  syphilis  in  100  railway  men  in 
January,  1919,  and  later  a  survey  of  100  farm- 
ers was  undertaken  in  order  to  **  determine 
whether  occupation  as  such  could  serve  as  a 
factor  of  predisposing  or  modifying  influence 
in  the  course  of  the  disease.''  The  conclusions 
reached  are  as  follows : 

**1.  A  survey  of  syphilis  in  100  farmers 
whose  records  were  taken  at  random  from  the 
files  of  the  section  of  dermatology  and  syphil- 
ology  in  the  Clinic  (Mayo  Clinic)  reveals  no 
distinctive  difference  between  the  clinical  pic- 
ture of  the  disease  in  farmers  and  that  in 
railroad  men. 

**2.    This  result  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as 


precluding  the  possibility  of  special  occupa- 
tional types  in  the  disease.  For  the  determi- 
nation of  such  types  the  investigation  must  be 
taken  to  the  groups  instead  of  subjecting  the 
group  to  a  species  of  unconscious  medical  se- 
lection involved  in  resort  to  a  diagnostic 
clinic. 

**3.  The  figures  given  in  the  table,  there- 
fore, present  essentially  the  diagnostic  prpb- 
lem  of  late  syphilis  in  general  medicine.  They 
suggest  further  that  physicians  at  large  could 
profitably  give  less  attention  to  the  history  of 
infection  and  the  serum  Wassermann  test  and 
more  attention  to  the  spinal  fluid  test  and  to 
the  physical  and  especially  the  neurological 
and  ophthalmic  findings  in  their  effort  to  rec- 
ognize late  syphilis  and  to  interpret  the  medi- 
cal picture  presented  by  a  given  patient."— 
C.  K.  Drinker. 


OCCURRENCE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS 


How  We  Die  from  Accidents  in  Careless 
America.  Frederick  S.  Crum.  Nat.  Safety 
News,  Oct.,  1921,  4,  No.  4,  17-18.— An  effort 
was  made  by  the  National  Safety  Council  to 
determine  the  approximate  number  and  causes 
of  fatalities  in  the  United  States  during  one 


week.  During  the  week  which  ended  August 
28,  1,208  deaths  by  accident  occurred;  of 
these  **no  fewer  than  758,  or  67.7  per  cent, 
were  the  result  of  public  accidents;  359,  or 
29.7  per  cent.,  were  the  result  of  industrial 
accidents;  and  the  remainder,  91,  or  7.5  per 
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cent.,  were  the  result  of  home  accidents/' — 
M.  Dent. 

Hours  before  Noon  and  Quitting  Time 
Most  Prolific  of  Accidents.  Howard  Van 
Antwerp,  Jr.  Nat.  Safety  News,  Nov.,  1921, 
4,  No.  5,  30.— With  the  Ashland  Iron  and 
Mining  Company  the  peak  hours  for  accidents 
are  from  10  to  11  A.  M.,  and  3  to  4  P.  M., 
these  being  the  hours  when  production  is  most 
speeded  up  at  this  plant,  and  when  hunger 
and  fatigue  play  a  very  important  part  in 
carelessness.  The  company's  emergency  hos- 
pital has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in  the  re- 
duction of  time  of  recovery,  and  a  campaign 
against  eye  injuries  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
from  $3,000  paid  out  during  one  year  for 
this  class  of  accident  to  $65  for  the  eight 
months  following  the  campaign. — M.  Dent. 

Campaign  against  ** Dropsy,*'  the  Care- 
less Handling  of  Materuls.  Fred  M.  Rosse- 
land.  Nat.  Safety  News,  Oct.,  1921,  4,  No.  4, 
15-16. — The  handling  of  materials  in  indus- 
try is  a  very  serious  cause  of  accidents.  Men 
are  naturally  careless  in  handling  materials 
unless  the  slogan  of  care  is  repeated  very 
often.  Another  source  of  danger  is  carelessly 
piled  material.  During  the  past  ten  years 
many  successful  inventions  for  the  handling 
of  materials  have  been  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  use  of  these,  together  with  safety 
propaganda,  should  be  insisted  on  by  all  plant 
managers. — ^M.  Dent. 

Trends  IN  Management.  The  Direction 
Industrial  Fire  Prevention  Is  Taking.  W. 
E.  Mallalieu.  Factory,  Oct.,  1921,  27,  No.  4, 
478-480. — We  should  learn  a  great  deal  from 
the  very  efficient  fire  prevention  work  done 
during  the  war  for  the  protection  of  wooden 
cantonments,  naval  properties,  food  storage 
and  munition  factories.  The  per  capita  fire 
loss  in  wooden  cantonments  averaged  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  that  of  civilian  cities. 

Industrial  fire  inspection  can  see  to  it  that 
the  building  is  rendered  safe  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible by  fire  escapes,  and  can  oversee  the  em- 
ployees and  do  away  with  careless  habits 
which  may  cause  fire.  The  article  gives  details 
on  watchmen,  sprinklers,  fire  drills,  and  an 
orderly  factory. — M.  Dent. 

''Give  Me  Another  Pair  of  Goggles — 
Just  Broke  Mine.''  Fred  M.  Rosseland.  Nat. 


Safety  News,  Nov.,  1921,  4,  No.  5,  31-32.— 
(Joggles  should  only  be  required  when  no 
other  form  of  protection  is  adequate.  Glass 
screens  on  emery  wheels  and  screens  between 
workers  and  machines  from  which  flying  part- 
icles proceed  are  better  than  goggles. 

The  quoted  procedure  should  be  followed 
in  undertaking  an  eye  protection  campaign  in 
any  plant: 

*  *  1.  Check  up  the  various  jobs  and  find  just 
where  safety  goggles  are  necessary — ^where  no 
other  protection  will  be  adequate. 

*'2.  Check  up  the  goggles  worn  by  each 
employee  and  determine  ^  whether  they  fit 
properly  and  whether  they  give  adequate  pro- 
tection. 

*'3.   As  fast  as  possible  locate  employees 
who  are  encountering  difficulties  in  wearing 
goggles,  and  investigate  each  case     . 
Here  attention  should  be  given  to  the  subject 
of  vision. 

**4.  At  the  same  time  a  course  of  education 
in  eye  protection  should  be  carried  on." — ^M. 
Dent. 

The  Sources  op  Danger  prom  Accidents  in 
Building  Industries.  R.  Quarg.  Zentralbl. 
f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Oct.,  1921,  9,  No.  10,  229-232. 
— Statistical  study  of  the  accidents  in  the 
building  industries  of  Thuringia  during  1920, 
with  an  attempt  to  fix  the  responsibility  for 
accidents  when  possible,  leads  to  the  certain 
conclusion  that  a  large  percentage  is  due  to 
the  carelessness  of  workers  and  employers, 
and  to  failure  to  observe  the  rules.  Indus- 
trial supervision  must  include  not  only  form- 
ulating rules  and  introducing  devices,  but 
also  the  education  of  the  workers  in  safe 
practices. — E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

A  Peek  behind  the  Scenes  at  Railroad 
Safety.  Louis  Resnick.  Nat.  Safety  News, 
Oct.,  1921,  4,  No.  4,  9-12.— This  article  de- 
scribes the  nervous  strain  that  is  put  upon  the 
engineer  of  an  express  train  while  making 
runs,  and  shows  how  thoughtless  people  are 
in  matters  of  safety  when  they  calmly  walk 
on  the  tracks  until  the  train  is  almost  on  top 
of  them,  or  speed  up  their  motors  in  order 
to  beat  the  train  to  a  crossing — for  all  of 
which  the  engineer  pays  in  fearful  mental 
anxiety. 

The  safety  work  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  is  described.    It  consists  in  ceaseless 
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inspection  and  ceaseless  vigilance.  No  loco- 
motive is  used  more  than  five  hours  during  a 
trip,  and  each  locomotive  is  inspected  by  a 
gang  of  men  before  each  trip.  The  company 
has  no  difficulty  in  educating  its  employees 
but  has  great  difficulty  in  educating  the  pub- 
lic.— M.  Dent. 

Safety  in  Steel  Making.  R,  C,  Salisbury, 
Nat.  Safety  News,  Nov.,  1921,  4,  No.  5,  32.— 
This  article  outlines  briefly  the  safety  features 
installed  in  the  new  merchant  mill  of  the  In- 
terstate Iron  and  Steel  Company  at  Chica9:o, 
and  the  safety  policy  of  the  company. — M. 
Dent. 

Accident  Frequency  Rates  in  the  Iron 
AND  Steel  Industry,  by  Causes,  1913  to 
1920.  Luciun  W,  Chaney.  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor 
Statis.,  Month.  Labor  Rev.,  Sept.,  1921,  13, 
No.  3,  487-492.— *' For  some  years  past  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  been  able  to 
secure  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry  a  very 
considerable  body  of  accident  data  classified 
by  accident  causes.  These  data  brought  down 
to  the  end  of  1920  are  presented  herewith.'' 

**  Table  1  shows  the  variations  in  the  fre- 
quency rates  for  accidents  from  the  several 
causes  from  year  to  year,  1913  to  1920. 

**  Table  2  presents  the  frequency  rates  for 
the  whole  period  arranged  according  to  pro- 
duction groups. 

**  Table  3  shows  the  variations  in  the  rates 
for  the  several  production  groups,  by  years, 
during  the  8-year  period.'' — R.  B.  Grain. 

Accident  Frequency  and  Severity  Rates 
for  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  and  its 


Principal  Departments,  1907  to  1920.  Lu- 
cian  W.  Chaney.  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor  Statis., 
Month.  Labor  Rev.,  Oct.,  1921,  13,  Xo.  4,  886. 
— **It  should  ...  be  noted  that  the 
figuras  in  this  presentation  are  restricted 
to  accidents  for  which  severity  as  well  as  fre- 
quency rates  could  be  computed.  They  are 
not,  therefore,  comparable  in  any  case  with 
the  figures  shown  in  the  article  on  'Accident 
frequency  rates  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
by  causes,  1913  to  1920/  in  the  September, 
1921,  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  (pp. 
1  to  6),  which  covered  a  much  larger  number 
of  accidents,  for  which  frequency  rates  could 
be  shown,  but  for  which  severity  rates  could 
not  in  all  cases  be  computed. '* 

Steam  Boilers  or  Steam  Pressure  Appar- 
atus? SchUppe,  Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg., 
Oct.,  1921,  9,  No.  10,  238-244.— The  legal  reg- 
ulations concerning  steam  boilers,  piping  and 
steam  driven  machinery  are  discussed,  with 
special  attention  to  borderline  cases  between 
the  different  classifications,  such  as  the  fire- 
less  steam  locomotives. — E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Steam  Boiler  Safety  and  Operation.  J. 
A.  Snyder.  Nat.  Safety  News,  Oct.,  1921,  4, 
No.  4,  19-20,  31. — This  article,  after  an  intro- 
duction concerning  the  number  of  steam  boiler 
explosions  in  the  past  forty  years,  outlines 
briefly  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  the 
safe  design  and  construction  of  steam  boilers, 
taking  up  factors  of  safety,  safety  valves, 
steam  gages,  water  columns,  blow-off  valves 
and  pipes,  accessories,  valves,  repairs,  common 
defects,  and  low  pressure  boilers. — M.  Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL    SURGERY 


Standardized  FmsT  Aid  in  Industrial 
Plants.  R,  A.  BrintnalL  Nation's  Health, 
Oct.  15,  1921,  3,  No.  10,  543-547.— ''Since  the 
winter  of  1912-1913,  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Pennsylvania  has  been  training  its 
men  in  first  aid  work  and  life  saving.  The 
training  has  been  given  to  the  employees  by 
forming  units  in  each  town  and  in  each  line 
of  telephone  work  so  that  there  are  available 
at  all  times  one  or  two  men  in  each  depart- 
ment able  to  render  first  aid  to  the  injured. 
In  this  manner  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  concrete  results,  one  significant 


indication  being  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  lost-time  accidents  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing comparisons: 

**Lost  time  per  every  100  employees  was 
—in  1916,  10.47;  in  1917,  7.62;  in  1918,  5.66; 
in  1919,  3.98;  in  1920,  2.69,— which  means 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  reducing  the  lost- 
time  accidents  in  1920,  7.78  as  compared  with 
1916. 

'*As  the  training  of  these  groups  had  been 
carried  on  for  a  number  of  years,  it.  was  con- 
ceived that  active  competitive  effort  between 
groups  would  help  to  maintain  a  continued 
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and  well-sustained  safety  activity.  To  this 
end  there  were  organized  safety  meets  in 
which  the  groups  of  the  different  divisions 
competed  with  each  other  for  a  record.  These 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  since  1916/' 

Mr.  Brintnall's  article  concludes  with  an  in- 
teresting description  of  a  first-aid  contest  held 
early  in  1921  under  the  auspices  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Division  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany and  the  American  Red  Cross  and  in 
which  eleven  company  teams  competed. — 
Katherine  R.  Drinker. 

The  Transportation  op  the  Injured.  R, 
R.  Sayers.  Nation's  Health,  Oct.  15,  1921,  3, 
Xo.  10,  569-572.— Dr.  Sayers*  article  deals 
with  the  transportation  of  the  injured  in 
metal  mines  and  coal  mines,  and  contains 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  different 
types  of  transporting  apparatus.  The  paper 
concludes  with  the  following  summary : 


**The  reasons  for  transportation  are  to  get 
the  injured  man  to  a  place  of  greater  safety, 
to  make  him  more  comfortable,  to  prevent 
further  injury  through  handling,  and  finally 
to  get  him  where  he  may  receive  proper  treat- 
ment. 

**How  to  transport,  or  the  method  of  trans- 
portation, may  be  one-man,  two-man,  stretcher 
squad,  or  car  transportation — any  one  or  all 
of  which  may  be  used  for  one  or  more  injured 
persons. 

**When  to  transport  an  injured  person  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  injury — for  he 
often  must  receive  proper  first-aid  or  emergen- 
cy treatment  prior  to  transportation — whether 
the  present  location  of  the  patient  is  safe  or 
not,  and  the  availability  of  assistance  for 
transportation,  and  the  availability  of  capable 
and  efficient  equipment  and  personnel  for 
treatment. ' ' — Katherine  R.  Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL    PHYSIOLOGY:    NUTRITION, 

FATIGUE,  ETC. 


METABOLISM, 


Role  op  Diet  in  Etiology  and  Treatment 
OP  Migraine  and  Other  Types  op  Headache. 
Thomas  R,  Brown.  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn., 
Oct.  29,  1921,  77,  No.  18, 1396-1399.— *^I  have 
attempted  to  sketch  very  briefly  in  this  article 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  role  played  by 
diet  in  the  production  of  migraine  and  other 
forms  of  headache,  offering,  it  is  true,  argu- 
ments based  mainly  on  clinic^  data,  although 
supported  in  certain  cases  by  laboratory  find- 
ings. I  feel  from  the  study  of  my  cases  that  in 
certain  cases  of  migraine  and  other  forms  of 
headache,  whatever  the  primary  cause,  diet 
plays  some  part  in  producing  the  symptoms 
of  which  the  patient  complains,  and  that  by 
modifying  the  diet  cure  may  be  obtained  in 
a  few  cases,  and  a  very  considerable  ameliora- 
tion of  symptoms  in  many  cases.  In  my  series 
of  fifty  or  more  cases,  carbohydrates  seemed 
to  have  played  the  predominant  role  in  the 
largest  number  of  cases;  animal-protein  food 
in  almost  as  many;  special  foods,  notably 
sugar  or  ^gs,  in  a  very  few  cases,  while  in  an 
occasional  case  the  headache  might  be  regard- 
ed as  a  definite  expression  of  intestinal  tox- 
emia or  bacteremia  or  of  an  error  in  purin 
metabolism.  That  some  disturbance  in  liver 
function  plays  a  part  in  these  headaches  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  there  is  in  some 


cases  a  temporary  enlargement  of  the  liver 
during  and  after  the  acute  symptoms.  While 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  to  which 
special  form' of  dietetic  error  the  individual 
headache  may  be  ascribed,  nevertheless  in 
many  cases  a  very  careful  clinical  analysis, 
supported  by  certain  laboratory  tests,  offers 
us  a  clue  as  to  the  materia  peccans,  carbohy- 
drate, animal-protein,  or  purin-rich  food  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  cases  in  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  from  the  clinical  evidence  to 
incriminate  any  special  food  or  foods,  it  is 
wise  to  place  the  patient  first  on  a  carbohy- 
drate-free diet  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  and  if  this  proves  unsuccessful,  then  on 
an  animal-protein-free  diet.  In  certain  cases 
such  treatment  will  bring  about  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  symptoms,  in  a  very  few  ap- 
parent clinical  cure,  although,  of  course,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  no  effect  whatsoever. 
Finally,  in  this  group  of  cases  the  treatment 
of  which  is  peculiarly  unsatisfactory,  by  many 
regarded  as  almost  hopeless,  this  point  of 
view  is  not  justifiable,  unless  one  realizes  that 
in  certain  of  these  cases  diet  unquestionably 
plays  a  role,  and  that  a  proper  recognition  of 
this  fact  should  manifest  itself  in  the  appro- 
priate dietetic  therapy/'— C.  K.  Drinker. 
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Respiratory  Efficiency  in  Relation  to 
Health  and  Disease.  Martin  Flack.  Lancet, 
Sept.  17, 1921,  2,  No.  12,  593-599.— This  paper 
was  read  as  one  of  the  Milroy  lectures  which 
were  founded  with  a  view  to  furthering  knowl- 
edge concerning  industrial  diseases.  The  au- 
thor shows  by  the  residts  of  experiments  in 
the  Medical  Service  of  the  Royal  Air  Force 
that  **  physical  inefiBciency  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  a  state  of  respiratory  insufficien- 
cy.'' Statistics  of  the  medical  examination  of 
drafted  men  are  cited,  such  as  that  **out  of 
every  9  men  called  up  3  were  placed  in  Grade 
1,  2  in  Grade  2,  3  in  Grade  3,  and  1  in  Grade 
4,"  and  the  army  type  of  grading  measures 
far  below  Keith's  standard  of  grading. 

This  low  physical  status  of  drafted  men  was 
due  tO:  (1)  poor  physique  and  presence  of 
physical  defects;  (2)  tuberculosis;  and  (3) 
diseases  and  degeneration  of  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels.  **  Apart  from  these,  however, 
a  very  important  cause  of  defects  of  physique 
and  of  d^eneration  was  the  effect  of  occupa- 
tion on  workers. ' ' 

Of  the  causes  of  the  diseases  and  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart  rheumatic  inflammation  of 
the  heart  was  the  greatest.  **0n  the  other 
hand,  one  of  the  most  important  forms  of 
circulatory  troubles  was  veneris  varix  in  some 
form.  The  amount  of  this  was  surprising 
.  especially  in  industrial  districts  and 
among  older  men.  Varicosity  of  tlie  veins  of 
the  lower  extremities  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  disable  or  be  dangerous  was  found  to  be 
very  common.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
such  diseases  are  largely  associated  with  de- 
ficiency of  the  respiratory  mechanism. ' ' 

The  author  goes  on  to  state  that  physical 
inefficiency  is  largely  preventable  with  better 
sanitation  and  diet;  and  then  proceeds  to  re- 
view our  present  knowledge  concerning  the 
respiratory  function.  He  then  takes  up  in 
great  detail  correct  expiration,  thoracic  anat- 
omy (extensibility  of  the  lung),  movements  of 


the  ribs,  mechanism  of  circulation  and  com- 
pensatory mechanism. — M.  Dent. 

Respiratory  Efficiency  in  Relation  to 
Health  and  Disease.  Martin  Flack.  Lancet, 
Sept.  24,  1921,  2,  No.  13,  637-641.— This  lec- 
ture, the  second  of  the  Milroy  lectures  on 
respiratory  efficiency,  deals  with  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  tests  employed  with  the  fly- 
ing force,  special  routine  tests,  the  determina- 
tion of  vital  capacity,  and  the  diminution  of 
vital  capacity  during  disease.  **  Further  ob- 
servations quickly  confirmed  the  view  that  in 
officers  suffering  from  strain  the  diminution 
of  the  vital  capacity  was  due  to  their  inability 
to  expire  sufficiently  to  empty  the  lungs  to 
their  fuU  capacity." — M.  Dent. 

Respiratory  Efficiency  in  Relation  to 
Health  and  Disease.  Martin  Flack.  Lancet, 
Oct.  8,  1921,  2,  No.  15,  741-744.— For  bodily 
efficiency  efficient  respiration  is  necessary. 
After  a  period  of  bodily  activity  in  infancy 
and  childhood  most  people  of  the  present  day 
settle  down  to  a  sedentary  life.  *'By  virtue 
of  lack  of  exercise,  trade  occupations,  mode 
of  clothing,  etc.,  the  inspiration  of  many  peo- 
ple of  the  present  day  is  defective,''  and  there 
is  a  marked  deterioration  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  23. 

But  the  effects  of  indiscriminate  physical 
training  are  bad.  The  author  believes  that 
one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  times  is 
a  set  of  simple  exercises  for  sedentary  workers. 
These  he  has  worked  out  and  presents  in  full 
in  this  article.  They  take  about  ten  minutes 
daily  to  perform  and  incorporate  natural 
movements  of  the  body.  These  exercises  will 
preserve  the  physical  efficiency  of  sedentary 
workers  and  will  enable  them  to  take  occasion- 
al strenuous  outdoor  exercise  without  undue 
fatigue.  They  are  **in  no  way  designed  to  sup- 
plant recreational  exercise  nor  to  replace  more 
elaborate  systems  of  physical  training.'* — ^M. 
Dent. 


HAZARDS  OF  COMPRESSED  AIR,  DIMINISHED  PRESSURE,  GEN- 
ERATION AND  USE  OF  ELECTRICITY,  AND  ELECTRICAL 

WELDING 


The  Lethal'  Power  op  Electricity.  M. 
D'Halluin.  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Jour, 
de  radiol.  et  d'electrol.,  1920,  Vol.  4,  254,  in 
Physiol.  Abstr.,  Oct.-Nov.,  1921,  6,  Nos.  7  and 
8,  455. — **  Death  from  electricity  may  be  of 


respiratory  or  cardiac  origin.  The  serious 
nature  of  the  latter,  though  often  ignored,  is 
due  to  persistent  fibrillation,  which  must  be 
distinguished  from  *  folic  ondulatoire, '  from 
which  recovery  occurs.    Low-tension  currents 
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specially  affect  the  heart.  High-tension  cur- 
rents (1,200  volts  upwards)  inhibit  the  me- 
dulla and  kill  by  asphyxia.  Currents  of  240 
to  600  voltage  produce  both  effects.  Low- 
tension  currents  are  not  therefore  harmless, 
but  are  most  dangerous.  Respiratory  failure 
must  be  treated  by  accepted  methods,  but  car- 
diac failure  (diagnostic  points  are  given)  can 
only  be  restored  by  direct  massage  and  oxy- 
genation of  the  blood ;  intravenous  injection  of 
KCl  (5  per  cent.)  helps.  In  dogs  massage 
alone  revived  37  per  cent. ;  massage  plus  KCl 
65  per  cent.  The  toxicity  of  KCl  depends 
rather  on  injection  rate  than  on  dose.  In 
dogs  the  lethal  dose  is  14  cgm.  per  kilo  if  in- 


jected 20  mgm.  per  minute,  but  is  42  cgm.  at 
the  rate  of  4  mgm.  per  minute  per  kilo  of 
body-weight.'* — McKeen  Cattell. 

The  Pathology  op  Electric  Current 
Burns.  Stefan  JelUnek,  Wien.  klin.  Wchn- 
schr..  May  29,  1921,  34,  No.  20,  239-240.— 
Electric  current  injury  of  the  skin  is  not  sim- 
ply a  **bum,''  but  a  definite  and  specific  his- 
tological picture  different  from  anything  else. 
The  basal  cells  of  the  rete  malpighii  are 
lengthened  3  to  6  times  into  bundles  parallel- 
ing the  direction  of  the  current.  Such  effects 
must  therefore  be  considered  in  a  new  light. 
— Bamett  Cohen. 


HEAT,    COLD   AND    HUMIDITY 


Experimental  Researches  on  **Autocol- 
loidoclasie''  from  Chilling.  jP.  Widal,  P. 
Abrami,  and  E.  Brissaud.  Abstracted  as  fol- 
lows from  Compt.  rend.,  1921,  Vol.  173,  207- 
212,  in  Physiol.  Abstr.,  Oct.-Nov.,  1921,  6, 
Nos.  7  and  8,  455. — **Dogs  were  exposed  to 
cold  by  immersion  in  water  at  2°  to  5°  C.  for 
varying  periods.  According  to  the  length  of 
time  of  immersion  they  suffered  from  mani- 
festations of  shock  in  varying  degree.  Short 
periods  produced  only  a  *crise  hemoclasique' 
consisting  of  (1)  leucopenia,  white  cells  di- 
minishing in  45  minutes  from  12,000  to  5,000 ; 


(2)  increase  of  lymphocytes  and  decrease  of 
polymorph  cells;  (3)  large  decrease  in  clot 
ting-time  of  the  blood;  and  (4)  diminution  of 
the  refractive  index  of  serum.  Further  symp- 
toms were  pyrexia,  dyspnea,  nausea,  edema, 
urticaria,  and  finally  hemoglobinuria.  These 
symptoms  are  identical  with  those  following 
intravenous  injection  of  foreign  protein  in 
the  dog,  and  with  those  of  anaphylactic  shock 
in  the  dog.  These  forms  of  shock  are  therefore 
all  three  identical ;  the  authors  give  the  name 
*colloi'doclasie'  to  the  process  involved.'' — 
McKeen  Cattell. 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  INDUSTRY 


WoBKiNa  Conditions  op  Women  Wage- 
Eabners  in  Georgia.  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor  Statis., 
Month.  Labor  Rev.,  Oct.,  1921, 13,  No.  4,  877- 
881. — This  is  a  survey  of  the  working  condi- 
tions of  women  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  in- 
dustrial opportunities  seem  less  varied  in 
Georgia  than  in  other  southern  states.  The 
survey  takes  up  the  number  of  colored  as 
against  white  women  employed  (the  colored 
women  generally  in  more  menial  positions), 
hours  of  labor,  earnings  (ranging  from  under 


$2  to  over  $20),  and  working  conditions  which 
vary  greatly  with  different  establishments.  A 
serious  feature  **was  the  frequency  of  unnec- 
essary hazard,  such  as  unguarded  machinery, 
uninclosed  elevator  shafts,  and  the  like,  53 
plants  being  found  to  present  such  dangers. 
Drinking  facilities  were  often  insufficient  or 
lacking,  as  were  facilities  for  cleanliness.  Rest 
rooms,  lunch  rooms,  first-aid  equipment,  and 
hospital  rooms  were  rare.'' — M.  Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL  SANITATION:    FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION,  ILLU- 
MINATION, VENTILATION,  HEATING,    WATER   SUPPLY,   SEW- 
AGE DISPOSAL 


Illumination  as  a  Factor  Favoring  Pro- 
duction. R,  E,  Harrii%gton.  Nation's  Health, 
Oct.  15,  1921,  3,  No.  10;  547-550.— In  this 
article  Mr.  Harrington  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  although  correct  and  adequate  artificial 


illumination  is  a  form  of  expenditure  which 
brings  the  greatest  return  for  the  money  in- 
vested, nevertheless  many  plant  managers 
have  neglected  this  opportunity  to  increase 
the  overall  efficiency  of  their  plants. 
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**With  a  properly  designed  and  installed 
lighting  system  there  will  result,  as  contrasted 
with  the  conditions  under  a  poor  system,  bet- 
ter health  conditions,  less  labor  turnover, 
greater  activities,  better  workmanship,  fewer 
accidents  and  decreased  spoilage.  All  of  these 
factors  combined  assist  toward  the  desired  end 
— increased  production. '  ^ 

Under  the  heading  Health  of  the  Worker 
Mr.  Harrington  discusses  the  reduction  of  eye- 
strain and  the  consequent  reduction  of  fa- 
tigue and  the  increase  of  bodily  efficiency, 
which  adequate  and  properly  planned,  illumi- 
nation brings  about.  **Bad  lighting  will  react 
to  produce  nervous,  irritable,  discontented 
employees ; ' '  good  lighting,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  **  reflected  in  the  faces  of  the  operators,  in 
the  form  of  healthful,  buoyant  spirits. ' ' 

Good  lighting  leads  to  material  improve- 
ment in  the  general  appearance  of  a  plant. 
There  are  no  longer  dark  corners  to  collect 
dirt  and  refuse.  Clean,  well-lighted  work- 
rooms are  a  factor  in  attracting  workers  and 
tend  to  reduce  discontent  and  the  amount  of 
labor  turnover.    With  adequate  illumination 


accidents  are  reduced  and  there  is  less  spoiled 
work  because  workers  can  see  moving  parts 
more  distinctly  and  can  gage  their  work  more 
accurately. 

Mr.  Harrington  next  gives  figures  to  prove 
that  the  points  that  he  brings  out  are  not 
theoretical,  but  that  the  cost  of  installing  and 
operating  a  good  system  of  lighting  is  more 
than  compensated  for  in  actual  money  by  the 
saving  of  the  employees'  time. 

**In  order  for  the  plant  manager  to  deter- 
mine the  lighting  intensities  throughout  his 
plant,  it  is  desirable  to  have  available  an  in- 
strument, by  means  of  which  this  may  be  done 
easily  and  quickly  The  foot-candle  meter  is 
an  instrument  self-contained  and  portable 
which  meets  these  requirements.  By  means 
of  this  instrument  a  check  may  be  kept  on 
the  lighting  conditions  in  the  plant.  The 
manager  or  superintendent  may  easily  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  illumination  for  any 
given  operation  is  comparable  with  what  is 
considered  sufficient  for  that  operation.'' — 
Katherine  R.  Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL  MEDICAL  SERVICE:  MEDICAL  DISPENSARIES  AND 
HOSPITALS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 


Liable  fc«  Examination.  Eric  O.  Under- 
wood. Hosp.  Management,  Oct.,  1921,  12,  No. 
4,  62. — This  is  a  brief  description  of  the  medi- 
cal department  of  Thomas  de  la  Rue  and 
Company  of  London.  All  employees  of  the 
company  accept  employment  on  the  under- 
staixding  that  they  are  liable  to  medical  ex- 
amination, although  actual  medical  examina- 
tion is  not  made  in  every  case  at  the  time  of 
employment.  The  medical  advisor  satisfies 
himseU,  however,  that  new  employees  are  not 
suffering  from  any  serious  illness  or  disease 
which  might  affect  the  general  well-being  of 
the  community.  The  present  uncertain  condi- 
tion of  the  labor  market  is  given  as  the  rea- 
son for  not  insisting  upon  medical  examina- 
tion. 

In  each  department  of  the  factory  there  is 
employed  a  member  of  the  voluntary  ambu- 
lance brigade  for  treating  accidents,  illness, 
etc.,  and  in  each  room  there  is  a  supply  of 
first-aid  materials.  All  injuries,  no  matter 
how  slight,  are  reported  to  the  medical  depart- 
ment in  order  that  a  complete  record  may  be 
on  file  in  case  of  necessity. — M.  C.  Shorley. 


Plant  Hospital  Faults.  Hosp.  Manage- 
ment, Oct.,  1921,  12,  No.  4,  64,  66.— Before 
establishing  an  employees'  health  service,  the 
Champion  Coated  Paper  Company  of  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio,  had  its  medical  director  inspect  a 
number  of  industrial  hospital  departments. 
Among  the  faults  most  commonly  noted  were 
(1)  the  absence  of  a  systematic  method  of 
handling  sickness,  (2)  the  failure  to  arrange 
quarters  and  equipment  properly,  and  (3)  the 
lack  of  co-operation  between  the  welfare  de- 
partment or  industrial  relations  department 
and  the  health  department — faults  which  this 
company  aimed  to  avoid. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  each  appli- 
cant for  work  in  the  Champion  Coated  Paper 
Company  is  given  a  physical  examination  and 
is  then  classified  according  to  the  following 
groups:  those  without  any  physical  defect; 
those  having  some  minor  imperfections ;  those 
having  graver  ailments  which  are  curable; 
and  those  having  some  disease  or  impediment 
which  makes  them  unfit  for  employment.  At 
first,  objections  to  medical  treatment  and  ex- 
amination were  made  by  some  old  employees, 
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but  this  viewpoint  has  gradually  been  changed 
by  the  presentation  of  logical  reasons.  Lec- 
tures and  advisory  talks  are  given  which  help 
the  employees  to  keep  themselves  fit. 

A  report  of  the  work  of  the  health  service 


for  the  first  year  is  given,  together  with  com- 
parative figures  for  the  first  month  of  the  sec- 
ond year  which  show  a  definite  reduction  in 
time  lost  through  accidents  and  illness. — M. 
C.  Shorley. 


INDUSTRIAL  NURSING 


Nurses  in  the  Guise  of  Industrial  Phys- 
icians. William  Alfred  Sawyer.  Nation's 
Health,  Oct.  15,  1921,  3,  No.  10,  566-568.— In 
this  article,  Dr.  Sawyer  discusses  the  extent  to 
which  nurses  should  be  permitted  to  relieve 
industrial  physicians  of  routine  duties — a  dis- 
cussion which  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the 
nurse's  whole  authority  should  be  the  phys- 
ician's orders,  and  that  nursing  care  is  not 
medical  service.  Dr.  Sawyer  goes  on  to  -say 
that  if  the  industrial  physician  contents  him- 


self with  routine  giving  of  pills  and  bandag- 
ing of  injured  parts,  or  if  he  interests  himself 
only  in  activities  in  which  a  nurse  can  be  con- 
sidered as  able  to  supplant  him,  he  cannot 
expect  industrial  medicine  to  offer  him  any 
real  future.  *  *  The  science  of  industrial  medi- 
cine is  yet  to  evolve,  but  it  is  in  process,"  and 
the  future  is  to  the  honest,  far-seeing  **  worker 
who  neglects  none  of  his  tasks  and  delegates 
none  of  his  responsibilities." — Katherine  R. 
Drinker. 


INDl}PSTRIAL   INVESTIGATIONS  AND  SURVEYS 


A  Study  op  Industrial  Absenteeism.  Rob- 
ert 8.  Quinby.  Nation's  Health,  Oct.  15,  1921, 
3,  No.  10,  572-576.— This  paper  contains  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  results  of  an 
investigation,  covering  a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  months,  into  the  cause  of  absence  among 
6,700  factory  employees  of  the  Hood  Rubber 
Company.  The  group  studied  was  made  up  of 
65  per  cent,  males  and  35  per  cent,  females, 
of  whom  55  per  cent,  were  married,  and  45 
per  cent,  single. 

The  employees  included  in  the  investigation 
are  classified  by  nationality,  by  age,  according 
to  the  location  of  residence,  and  according  to 
the  length  of  employment.  Next  follows  an 
account  of  the  benefit  plan  which  necessitated 
this  detailed  and  accurate  investigation  into 
absenteeism.  Finally,  the  following  outstand- 
ing features  in  regard  to  the  absence  experi- 
ence of  the  Hood  Rubber  Company  during 
these  twenty-eight  months  are  given : 

**The  employees  in  the  group  covered  by 
this  investigation  lost  an  aggregate  of  245,442 
days  from  work  during  the  twenty-eight 
months  of  study.  When  reduced  to  days-lost- 
per-employee-per-year  this  represents  lost 
time  as  follows : ' '  sickness,  6.61  days  per  em- 
ployee; industrial  accidents,  0.45;  non-indus- 
trial accidents,  0.25;  personal  reasons,  10.95; 
total  for  all  causes,  18.26. 

'*The  total  average  lost  time  from  all  causes 
during  this  period  has  been  5!4  per  cent,  of 


the  working  time,  of  which  approximately  2 
per  cent,  was  lost  time  on  account  of  sickness, 
0.14  per  cent,  on  account  of  industrial  acci- 
dents, and  0.08  per  cent,  because  of  non-in- 
dustrial accidents.  A  study  of  our  experi- 
ence would  indicate  that,  except  in  very  un- 
usual periods,  sickness  disabilities  should  not 
exceed  2  per  cent,  of  the  working  time,  or, 
in  other  words,  six  days  per  employee,  based 
on  the  three-hundred-day  working  year." 

Absenteeism  due  to  sickness  and  accident 
when  classified  by  sex  and  marital  conditions 
shows  some  very  interesting  variations.  **  Sin- 
gle employees  lost  much  less  time  than  mar- 
ried persons,  single  males  less  than  single  fe- 
males. Married  males  lost  2  per  cent,  more 
time  than  single  males,  widowed  and  divorced 
males  21  per  cent,  more,  single  females  40  per 
cent,  more,  widowed  and  divorced  females  154 
per  cent,  more,  while  married  females  lost  175 
per  cent.  more. 

**It  is  generally  admitted  that  both  mar- 
ried males  and  females  show  a  lesser  labor 
turnover  than  single  persons,  but  a  portion  of 
this  employment  stability  is  sacrificed  for  the 
higher  absentee  rate  of  these  married  individ- 
uals, and  from  the  standpoint  of  absenteeism 
alone,  our  experience  indicates  that  married 
and  divorced  individuals  are  a  considerable 
liability." 

Absenteeism  '*by  age  groups  indicates, 
first,  that  male  employees  lost  on  account  of 
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sickness  and  accident  on  an  average  of  five 
days,  whereas  female  employees  lost  approxi- 
mately eight  and  three-fourths  days. 

**  Below  the  age  of  forty,  the  lost  time  by 
males  is  below  the  average  male  disability, 
while  beyond  the  age  of  45,  males  show  a 
rapidly  increasing  morbidity  rate.  In  the 
case  of  females,  the  rate  remains  less  than  the 
average  up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  while  beyond 
that  age  the  rate  increases.  From  an  employ- 
ment standpoint,  therefore,  we  might  well 
give  careful  consideration  to  women  over  the 
age  of  thirty,  and  men  over  forty.'' 

Dr.  Quinby  goes  on  to  consider  disability 
according  to  nationality,  according  to  physi- 
cal examination  classifications,  by  day  of  the 
week,  and  by  months  of  the  year.  The  article 
concludes  with  the  list  given  below  of  the 
diseases  causing  lost  time,  and  with  figures 
upon  the  length  of  disability  from  sickness 
and  accident. 

Diseases  causing  lost  time  were  as  follows : 

'*  General  diseases — including  tuberculosis, 
rheumatism,  influenza,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  typhoid,  etc. — caused  1.46  days  disa- 
bility per  person. 

*  *  Respiratory  diseases  —  including  colds, 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  etc. — caused 
1.26  days  disability  per  person. 

**  Diseases  of  the  digestive  system  caused 
1.11  days  disability  per  person. 

'*  Ill-defined  and  urtclassified  sicknesses 
caused  1.09  days  disability  per  person. 

**  Affections  produced  by  external  causes 
caused  0.41  days  disability  per  person. 

**  Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  loco- 
motion caused  0.32  days  disability  per  person. 


**  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  organs 
of  special  senses  caused  0.22  days  disability 
per  person. 

**  Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  caused 
0.16  days  disability  per  person. 

**  Non-venereal  diseases  of  the  genito-urin- 
ary  system  caused  0.15  days  disability  per 
person. 

''Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue 
caused  0.09  days  disability  per  person. 

**The  puerperal  state  caused  0.05  days  dis- 
ability per  person. 

**  Malformations  caused  0.005  days  disabil- 
ity per  person. 

*  *  Considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  individ- 
ual diseases,  the  more  important  follow  in 
order : 

'*  Influenza  caused  0.718  days  disability  i)er 
person ;  colds,  0.53 ;  tonsillitis,  0.341 ;  bronchi- 
tis, 0.312. 

**  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  caused  0.24  days 
disability  per  person. 

**  Rheumatism  caused  0.235  days  disability 
per  person. 

**  Appendicitis  caused  0.171  days  disability 
per  person. 

'*  Broncho-  and  lobar  pneumonias  caused 
0.169  days  disability  per  person. 

**  Pleurisy  caused  0.095  days  disability  per 
person,  while  hernias  caused  0.091  days  dis- 
ability per  person.  ' 

**If  we  combined  influenza,  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis, broncho-  and  lobar  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  and  other  respiratory  diseases,  our 
experience  in  1920  indicates  that  this  group 
caused  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  our  total 
disability  on  account  of  sickness  and  accidents 
combined. ' ' — Katherine  R.  Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  INDUSTRIAL   MANAGEMENT 

IN  ITS  HEALTH  RELATIONS 


Critical  Survey  op  Intelligence  Testing. 
Feier  Sandiford.  Canadian  Jour.  Ment.  Hyg., 
July,  1921,  3,  No.  2,  37-46.— The  first  part  of 
this  paper  consists  of  an  historical  review  of 
the  development  of  intelligence  testing.  The 
author  goes  on  to  elaborate  on  the  nature  of 
intelligence  (is  it  multi-focal  or  unifocal?); 
on  definitions  as  to  what  it  is ;  on  standardiza- 
tion of  tests  (often  those  from  one  locality 
are  applied  to  a  locality  where  the  average  of 
intelligence  is  higher  or  vice  versa) ;  and  on 
methods  of  expressing  the  results  of  the  meas- 


urements of  intelligence  (in  which  connection 
there  are  still  two  important  unsettled  prob- 
lems :  the  amount  of  yearly  increments  of  in- 
telligence, and  the  age  of  maturity  of  intelli- 
gence).— M.  Dent. 

The  Human  Factor  in  Industry.  C.  H. 
Northcott,  Indust.  Management,  Oct.,  1921, 
62,  No.  4,  195-198;  Novi,  1921,  No.  5,  292- 
297. — One  would  expect  to  find  the  human 
factor  in  industry  exalted  in  both  history  and 
practice,  but  the  actual  record  is  one  of  neg- 
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lect,  despite  the  fact  that  industrial  history 
is  a  story  of  the  emergence  of  this  human  fac- 
tor from  a  position  of  inferiority,  and  despite 
the  instances  of  collective  recognition  of  the 
place  of  human  beings  as  the  supreme  factors 
in  industry.  The  Clayton  Act  of  1914  estab- 
lishing the  principle  that  **the  labor  of  human 
beings  is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of  com- 
merce/' and  the  world-wide  consensus  of 
opinion  on  the  rights  of  labor  represented  by 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Peace  Com- 
mission on  International  Labor  Legislation  in 
1919,  are  expressions  of  this  recognition  of 
human  rights  in  industry. 

The  human  factor  has  now  been  exalted 
also  by  a  wider  social  conception.  The  war 
has  affected  the  attitude  toward  labor,  and 
the  impoverishment  of  the  world  by  war  has 
made  it  important  to  utilize  the  services  of 
human  beings  to  the  utmost — a  thing  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  under  conditions  that 
do  not  ennoble  men  and  women.  Men  must  be 
decently  fed,  clothed  and  housed  before  they 
can  make  their  best  effort. 

We  cannot  properly  treat  human  beings  as 
a  part  of  the  mechanical  system  of  industry. 
Man  is  greater  than  the  machine.  His  driving 
force  is  in  himself ;  he  has  a  personality,  and 
desires  and  aspirations  which  industry  should 
meet.  The  exaltation  of  the  human  factor, 
therefore,  implies  more  efficient  use  of  ma- 
chinery by  men  and  women  who  know  their 
own  needs  and  limits,  who  have  adjusted 
mechanized  industry  to  themselves,  and  ap- 
plied its  products  to  their  own  physical  and 
mental  benefit. 

In  order  to  fit  men  and  women  into  indus- 
try without  waste  and  friction,  account  must 
be  taken  of  their  diversities,  and  in  this  re- 
gard probably  mental  qualities  are  even  more 
important  than  physical.  Industrial  psychol- 
ogy must  be  applied,  both  to  the  study  of 
fitness  and  to  the  analysis  of  the  work  itself. 

Since  manual  toil  consists  of  a  multitude  of 


muscular  movements,  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  quality  of  these  movements.  Opposition 
arises  from  the  fear  that  this  form  of  study 
will  turn  men  into  automatons,  but  this  fear 
is  misguided.  All  important  operations 
should  be  analyzed  and  the  best  movements 
taught  to  each  beginner;  experience  ha» 
shown  that  this  is  a  practicable  plan.  In  this 
connection  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
laws  of*  practice,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
desire  of  many  persons  to  work  along  their 
own  lines  is  often  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
best  interests. 

Account  must  be  taken  also  of  fatigue  and 
its  causes,  since  there  is  an  enormous  waste 
from  neglecting  this  factor.  In  fatigue  need- 
less  motions  are  an  element  to  be  considered, 
and  the  length  of  the  working  day  is  an  im- 
portant one;  it  is  hard  to  find  any  justifica- 
tion for  a  day  longer  than  eight  hours.  In 
regard  to  the  essential  factor  of  rest  periods 
•in  preventing  fatigue,  the  fact  that  different 
individuals  probably  demand  different  treat- 
ment should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
There  is  a  natural  rate  of  working  and  a  na- 
tural rhythm  for  each  individual  and  fatigue 
is  caused  when  operations  are  not  adjusted  to 
these;  but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be 
known  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  rhythm 
to  become  habitual  that  is  at  once  more  fa- 
tiguing and  less  productive  than  one  that  is 
faster.  Noise  and  vibration  cause  fatigue, 
and  the  factors  of  lighting  and  ventilation 
still  need  to  be  more  generally  considered. 
(It  is  stated  in  a  report  of  the  British  Indus- 
trial Fatigue  Research  Board  that  an  output 
increase  of  12  per  cent,  might  be  expected  in 
the  tin-plate  industry  in  South  Wales  from 
more  efficient  ventilation.)  Humidity  also  is^ 
a  potent  factor  in  fatigue.  In  a  word,  man,  as 
a  purely  physical  being,  needs  much  consid- 
eration if  he  is  to  play  his  part  in  industry. — 
G.  E.  Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL  SERVICE  AND  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATIONS 


Medicaij  Department  Helps  Cafeteria. 
E.  H,  AnselL  Hosp.  Management,  Oct.,  1921, 
12,  No.  4,  56,  58,  60.— During  the  war  the 
author  served  upon  the  Food  Administration 
Board  and,  as  his  work  embraced  the  indus- 
trial and  school  lunches  in  New  England, 
splendid  opportunity  was  afforded  him  to 
study  luncheon  methods,   equipment,  menus 


and  finances.  Consequently,  upon  returning 
to  his  position  with  the  New  England  Tele- 
phone Company  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
able  to  put  his  experience  to  practical  use. 

It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  the  cafeteria 
patronage  of  the  New  England  Telephone 
Company  is  due  to  (1)  prices  that  entice,  (2) 
the  appetizing  appearance  of  the  food,   (3) 
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the  quality  of  the  supplies,  and  (4)  the  va- 
riety of  the  menus.  There  are  seventy-five  dif- 
ferent menus,  a  sample  of  which  is  given,  with 
prices  included.  Each  menu  is  supplemented 
by  cooking  instructions  to  the  matrons  so  that 
all  foods  may  be  uniformly  prepared.  For- 
merly the  menu  showed  each  food  item  sepa- 
rately, but  the  present  menu  provides  for 
food  combinations.  This  change  in  system  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  year  of 
the  war  the  medical  department  reported  that 
the  health  of  the  young  women  employees  of 
the  company  was  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
below  par,  and  recommended  that  larger  por- 
tions be  given  in  the  cafeterias.  When  the 
matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Ansell,  he  made 
rather  extensive  observations  in  the  com- 
pany's lunchrooms  and  discovered  that  only 
about  18  per  cent,  of  the  women  employees 
were  selecting  a  good  working  ration.  It 
seemed  evident  to  him  that  increasing  the 
size  of  the  portions  would  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem, but  another  solution  was  found — namely, 
that  of  making  attractive  combinations  cover- 
ing meat  portions  plus  bread  and  butter  for 
the  same  price  that  was  formerly  charged  for 
meat  alone.  Frequently,  a  side  order  of  spin- 
ach or  carrots  is  added  in  order  to  make  a 
well-balanced  ration.  In  addition,  the  price 
of  milk  was  reduced  to  2  cents  per  glass  and 
the  size  of  the  glass  increased  from  8  to  10 
ounces.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  employees  who  bring  a  lunch  and  who  wish 
to  supplement  it,  various  items  on  the  menu 
are  sold  separately. 


A  marked  increase  in  the  health  of  the  com- 
pany's  employees  was  quickly  noticed  after 
this  change  in  menu — a  factor  which  supports 
the  author's  contention  that  there  should  be 
closer  co-operation  between  the  luncheon  and 
the  medical  department  executives.  In  clos- 
ing, the  author  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
industrial  lunchrooms  as  educational  meas- 
ures and  outlines  the  opportunities  open  to 
industrial  plants  for  physically  building  up 
their  forces. — M.  C.  Shorley. 

Serving  Meals  at  a  Loss.  E,  Hohart.  Fac- 
tory, Nov.,  1921,  27,  No.  5,  704.— At  the  White 
Motor  Company  a  soup  kitchen,  two  cafeteria 
lunch  counters  and  a  restaurant  are  main- 
tained. **An  effort  is  made  to  serve  the  best 
and  most  healthful  meals  and  to  give  the  most 
eflBcient  service.  The  restaurants  and  cafe- 
terias are  run  at  a  loss,  which  is  taken  care 
of  by  a  special  fund  set  asidelor  this  purpose 
by  the  company." — M.  Dent. 

This  PROvroEs  Recreation.  T.  W.  Altman. 
Factory,  Nov.,  1921,  27,  No.  5,  700.— ''To 
provide  a  suitable  place  for  recreational  activ- 
ities, the  Clark  Equipment  Company  has  a 
model  theater,  built  right  in  among  the  fac- 
tory buildings  .  .  .  The  auditorium  of 
the  theater  will  comfortably  seat  a  thousand 
people.  It  has  a  large  stage  with  footlights, 
and  is  fully  equipped."  The  theater  is  used 
for  many  purposes,  dances,  musicales,  **  mo- 
vies," etc.,  and  is  operated  without  profit. — 
M.  Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL  HEALTH  LEGISLATION:  COURT  DECISIONS: 
A\'ORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  AND  INSURANCE 


The  British  Industrial  Court.  W.  Mac- 
kenzie, Tnternat.  Labour  Rev.,  July-Aug., 
1921,  3,  Nos.  1-2,  41-50.— The  writer  reviews 
the  efforts  made  in  Great  Britain  to  provide 
for  peaceable  settlement  of  industrial  differ- 
ences, and  traces  their  history  back  to  the 
Elizabethan  Statute  of  1562.  An  attempt  was 
made  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  introduce  compulsion  into  arbitra- 
tion, but  this  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  per- 
suasion and  argument,  until  during  the  Great 
War  **the  element  of  compulsion  in  arbitra- 
tion was  again  introduced  and  this  time  with 
effect.*'  The  Committee  on  Production  was 
given  power  to  deal  with  industrial  disputes, 


and  this  committee  accumulated  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  industrial  conditions,  and  in  the 
course  of  its  work  made  3,754  awards. 

The  successor  of  the  committee  as  an  arbi- 
tration tribunal  was  the  Interim  Court  of 
Arbitration  (established  under  the  Wages 
Act  of  1918),  which  made  about  850  awards, 
only  three  of  which  were  disputed  and  fol- 
lowed by  interruption  of  work.  The  Interim 
Court  came  to  an  end  with  the  passing  of  the 
Industrial  Courts  Act  in  November,  1919,  and 
except  as  to  temporary  action  in  regard  to 
questions  of  prescribed  rates,  all  compulsion 
was  done  away  with.  The  Industrial  Courts 
Act   establishes   arbitration  machinery,   and 
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also  provides  Courts  of  Enquiry.  The  aim  is 
to  give  the  parties  of  a  dispute  as  wide  a 
choice  as  possible  as  to  the  kind  of  tribunal 
to  which  the  difference  shall  be  submitted. 
A  permanent  Industrial  Court  is  set  up,  but 
disputes  may  also  be  referred  to  persons  or 
boards  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labor, 
or  to  a  board  of  arbitration  nominated  by  the 
parties  to  the  dispute.  The  Industrial  Court 
itself  consists  of  thirteen  persons,  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Labor,  and  constitutes  an 
independent  tribunal. 

Arbitration  as  provided  for  in  the  Indus- 
trial Court  is  on  a  wholly  voluntary  basis. 
The  parties  must  agree  to  refer  to  the  court, 
and  the  finding  of  the  Court  depends  for  its 
observance  on  the  honor  and  civic  sense  of  the 
applicants.  Experience  has  shown  that  ap- 
peal to  •a  sense  of  fair-play  is  practicable, 
since  the  number  of  repudiated  awards  is 
almost  negligible.^ — 6.  E.  Partridge. 

Workmen's  Compensation  for  Loss  of 
One  Eye.  Siegrist,  Abstracted,  as  follows 
from  Schweiz,  med.  Wchnschr.,  Sept.  1,  1921, 
51,  No.  35,  801,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Nov. 
5,  1921,  77,  No.  19,  1528.— ^*  The  Swiss  social 
insurance  has  been  in  the  habit  of  allowing  10 
per  cent,  compensation  for  the  loss  of  an  eye 
for  the  mutilation,  with  an  additional  10  to 
23  per  cent,  for  the  incapacity,  and  nothing 
more.  This  has  lately  been  changed  to  10  per 
cent,  for  the  mutilation  and  nothing  more 
unless  vision  is  lost  in  the  other  eye.  If  this 
occurs  from  an  insured  mishap,  the  workman 
receives  100  per  cent. ;  if  from  sickness  or  an 
uninsured  accident,  he  receives  50  per  cent. 
If  vision  is  not  totally  lost,  the  percentage  is 
modified  to  correspond.  Siegrist  discusses 
these  regulations.  The  Swiss  Ophthalmologic 
Society  appointed  a  committee  to  study  the 
matter,  and  adopted  resolutions  approving  the 
new  regulations,  but  demanding  a  higher  rate 
for  the  mutilation,  20  or  25  per  cent,  accord- 
ing as  the  eye  had  been  enucleated  or  not. 
The  society  also  urged  that  opportunity  for 
revision  be  allowed  at  any  time. ' '  —  C.  K. 
Drinker. 


Report  of  Investigation  into  the  Opera- 
tion OF  THE  British  Health  Insurance  Act, 
William  T,  Ramsey  and  Ordway  Tead.  Am. 
Labor  Legis.  Rev.,  Sept.,  1921,  11,  No.  3,  233- 
278. — **It  may  be  said  at  once  that  in  the 
main  and  considering  the  handicaps  and  ob- 
structions suffered  during  five  years  of  war 
the  act  is  in  reasonably  successful  operation 
and  is  beginning  to  produce  some  of  the  bene- 
fits that  were  initially  urged  in  its  behalf. 

*'In  the  second  place  the  affected  groups  in 
the  community  are  now  working  the  act  with 
a  remarkable  degree  of  co-operation  and  with 
an  all  but  universal  recognition  of  the  value 
of  the  legislation.  Few  in  the  community 
would  seriously  advocate  or  even  contemplate 
its  repeal  or  withdrawal.  The  tendency  and 
common  desire  is  in  quite  the  opposite  direc- 
tions to  make  the  act  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name  a  national  act  which  will  really  assure 
good  health  throughout  the  country. 

**In  the  third  place,  as  this  report  will 
presently  develop,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
much  may  be  learned  from  the  failures  and 
the  shortcomings  of  the  present  operation; 
and  any  rigid  copying  of  the  British  act 
would  certainly  be  quite  unwarranted  when 
the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  it  has 
developed  are  understood. 

**  Points  at  which  the  British  experience 
can  most  certainly  provide  a  useful  warning 
are  the  following : 

**1.  The  cash  benefits  should  not  be  paid 
through  approved  societies,  but  through  local 
bodies  publicly  constituted. 

**2.  The  cash  benefit  should  be  at  least  50 
per  cent,  of  wages. 

'*3.  The  medical  benefits  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  insured  workers,  but  should  ex- 
tend to  their  families. 

**4.  Hospital  care,  consultant  services  and 
specialized  diagnostic  facilities  in  the  form  of 
clinics  and  laboratories  should  not  be  left  out 
of  the  plan,  but  should  be  incorporated  as 
part  of  the  medical  benefit.*' 

The  report  amplifies  and  explains  the  above 
statements. — M.  Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL  MORTALITY  AND  MORBIDITY    STATISTICS 


Sickness  among  Telephone  Employees 
IN  Italy.  Internat.  Labour  Rev.,  Nov.,  1921, 
4,  No.  2,  143-144. — Investigations  of  sickness 


among  the  staff  of  the  state  telephone  service 
in  the  Florence  district  from  1912  to  1920 
show  that  the  average  individual  sickness  rate 
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in  the  permanent  male  staff  (given  for  the 
years  1917-1919  for  the  whole  country)  was 
41.08,  and  in  Florence  for  the  years  1912-1919 
11.55  for  the  permanent  staflf  and  9.25  for  the 
temporary  staflf.  The  corresponding  averages 
for  women  were  53.3,  32.84,  and  13.67.  The 
writer  concludes  that  with  eflBcient  health  and 
sanitary  inspection  the  averages  could  be  re- 
duced by  one-third,  so  that  a  satisfactory 
average  sickness  rate  may  be  taken  as  13.6 
for  men  and  22.18  for  women. — 6.  E.  Part- 
ridge. 

Sickness  and  Death  Rates  among  Ger- 
man Printers.  Internat.  Labour  Rev.,  Nov., 
1921,  4,  No.  2, 142-143.— In  its  report  for  1920 
the  German  Printers^  Union  presents  statis- 
tics in  regard  to  18,439  cases  of  sickness.  A 
table  shows  that  of  a  total  of  6,892  cases  (how 
selected?)  the  largest  class  is  malign  tumors, 
1,479  cases;  followed  by  nervous  diseases, 
1,442 ;  aflFections  of  the  stomach,  934 ;  gout  and 
rheumatism,  805;  respiratory  diseases,  71^; 
heart  diseases,  420 ;  aflfections  of  the  eye,  310 ; 
aflTections  of  the  bones  and  joints,  305;  aflfec- 
tions  of  the  bladder  and  intestines,  260 ;  lead 
poisoning,  204;  tuberculosis,  21. — G.  E.  Part- 
ridge. 

The  Mortality  of  Masons.  G,  Gherardi, 
II  Lavoro,  Sept.  30, 1921, 12,  No.  5, 130-136.— 
The  masons  in  Italy  have  a  mortality  lower 
than  that  of  males  above  the  age  of  15  years. 


16.1  per  thousand  as  against  18.7.  This  speaks 
for  the  healthfulness  of  their  trade,  which  is 
carried  on  out-of-doors,  is  not  as  strenuous  as 
many  other  sorts  of  labor,  and  permits  of  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  whole  body. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  occupational  dis- 
ease among  them,  but  the  accident  rate  is  not 
only  much  higher  than  that  of  other  adult 
males,  but  has  undergone  a  greater  propor- 
tional increase  during  the  last  ten  years  than 
has  that  of  the  male  population  in  general. 
The  mortality  from  accidents  for  men  above 
15  years  was  42.8  per  thousand  during  twenty 
years  ending  1916 ;  for  the  masons  it  was  79.3. 
The  rate  for  the  first  class  had  increased  dur- 
ing the  second  decennium  from  39.8  to  45.8, 
but  for  the  masons  from  66.4  to  91.7.  The 
question  is  raised  whether  the  excessively  high 
rate  indicates  that  masons'  work  is  .growing 
continually  more  dangerous,  but  the  author 
believes  that  this  is  not  true,  and  thinks  that 
the  cause  lies  in  greater  recklessness.  He  urges 
the  building  trades  to  undertake  the  same  in- 
tensive efforts  for  the  prevention  of  accidents 
which  in  the  steel  industry  have  resulted  in  a 
reduction  of  casualties  from  1,392  in  1906  to 
thirty-nine  in  1911.  The  chief  dangers  in  the 
building  trades  are  to  be  found  in  faulty  con- 
struction of  scaflFolds,  lack  of  adequate  super- 
vision, and  failure  to  select  the  most  depend- 
able workmen  for  the  most  dangerous  jobs. — 
Alice  Hamilton. 
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GENERAL 

Problems  of  Industrul  Hygiene  in  Bela-     reduction  by  securing  the  active  co-operation 

of  all  concerned.  Return  to  work  after  illness 
or  accident  should  be  gradual.  The  mental 
diversion  and  development  of  the  modem  fac- 
tory worker  should  be  looked  to  if  constructive 
progress  is  expected. — ^Bamett  Cohen. 


TiON  TO  Public  Health.  Sir  Thomas  Oliver. 
Jour.  State  Med.,  Nov.,  1921,  29,  No.  11,  321- 
332. — Women  have  entered  industry  in  large 
numbers  to  stay,  and  they  constitute  a  distinct 
problem.  Welfare  work  has  been  an  impor- 
tant aid  in  handling  this  problem.  Capacity 
for  work  decreases  after  the  sixth  month  of 
pr^nancy  up  to  parturition,  after  which  the 
<;urve  rises  to  normal  about  three  months  after 
childbirth.  Women  should  be  spared  heavy 
work  during  the  last  two  months  of  preg- 
nancy. There  is  nothing  to  show  that  ordin- 
ary factory  work  unfits  women  for  domestic 
life. 

Vocational  fitness  of  men  and  women  should 
be  considered  early  so  that  labor  turnover  and 
** misfits'*  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Experience  in  England  and  the  United  States 
«hows  that  disability  increases  with  age  after 
35  or  40  years.  Industrial  accidents  are  too 
high,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  procure 


Industrial  Wastes.  Abstracted  from  Chem. 
Met.  Engin.,  1921,  Vol.  25,  in  Chem.  Abstr., 
Oct.  20, 1921, 15,  No.  20,  3534.— The  foUowing 
articles  are  listed  for  the  benefit  of  interested 
readers:  ** Human  Waste  in  Industry,''  by 
Harry  E.  Mock,  p.  369;  ''Waste  Due  to  Poor 
Engineering  and  Management,"  by  Dexter  S. 
Kimball,  p.  375;  ''The  Educational  Waste  in 
Industry,"  by  HoUis  Godfrey,  p.  378;  "The 
Role  of  Research  in  Waste  Elimination,"  by 
Harrison  E.  Howe,  p.  379;  "Waste  Due  to 
Lack  of  Standardization  of  Chemicals,"  by 
Wallace  P.  Cohoe,  p.  383;  "The  Personal 
Problem :  To  Eliminate  the  Waste  of  Human 
Effort,"  by  L.  B.  Hopkins,  p.  385 ;  "Disclosing 
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Waste  through  Better  Cost  Methods/'  by 
Emest  J.  Wessen,  p.  389;  ''The  Elimination 
of  Construction  Wastes,"  by  George  W. 
Burpee,  p.  394;  **Some  Consideration  on  Fire 
Waste,''  by  Nicholas  Richardson,  p.  397 ;  ''Lo- 
cation as  a  Factor  in  Eliminating  Industrial 
Waste,"  by  Victor  V.  Kelsey,  p.  401;  "Re- 
duction of  Waste  through  Accident  Preven- 
tion," by  L.  A.  DeBlois,  p.  403;  "Elimination 
of  Waste  in  Industry  Due  to  Poor  Lighting," 
by  Ward  Harrison,  p.  407;  "Eliminating 
Manufacturing  Wastes  with  Machinery,"  by 
J.  E.  Hires,  p.  410;  "Elimination  of  Waste 
in  Indi^strial  Power  Plants,"  by  David  M. 


Myers,  p.  413;  "The  Elimination  of  Waste 
in  Marketing,"  by  William  R.  Basset,  p.  420; 
"Wastes  in  Litigation,"  by  Wellington  Gus- 
tin,  p.  423 :  "Eliminating  Waste  and  Ntiisance 
in  Smoke,  Fume  and  Gas,"  by  P.  E.  Landolt, 
p.  428;  "The  Wastes  Caused  by  Careless- 
ness," by  Philip  DeWolf,  p.  433.  In  addition 
to  the  papers  noted  here  this  special  number 
of  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering 
contains  a  number  of  brief  articles  on  wastes 
in  specific  industries  which  are  referred  to  sep- 
arately in  the  appropriate  sections  of  this 
number  of  Chemical  Abstracts, 


SYSTEMIC  OCCUPATIONAL   DISEASES:  OCCURRENCE,  TREAT- 
MENT AND  PREVENTION 


Visceroptosis  :  Normal  Incidencb  :  A  Pre- 
liminary Report.  John  Bryant.  Jour.  Am. 
Med.  Assn.,  Oct.  29,  1921,  77,  No.  18,  1400- 
1402. — **1.  Visceroptosis  is,  in  general,  not 
progressive  with  age.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  although  the  percentage  of  ptosis  of 
certain  viscera  increases  with  age,  this  per- 
centage increase^  is  offset  by  a  decreasing 
frequency  with  age  in  respect  to  other  viscera. 

**2.  Visceroptosis  affecting  one  or  more 
organs  was  present  to  some  extent  in  48  per 
cent,  of  all  cases  examined,  it  being  extreme 
in  10.2  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  19.7  per 
cent,  of  the  females. 

"3.  Visceroptosis  affecting  the  liver,  right 
and  left  kidney,  stomach  and  pylorus,  is 
acquired. 

**4.  Visceroptosis  affecting  the  large  intes- 
tine is  in  both  sexes  largely  congenital  or  de- 
velopmental. The  percentage  frequency  of 
ptosis  of  certain  portions  of  the  large  intestine 
does,  however,  further  increase  with  age  in 


both  sexes.  The  greatest  discrepancy  between 
the  male  and  female  in  regard  to  the  percent- 
age frequency  of  coloptosis  in  the  adult  occurs 
at  the  ileocecal  valve.  Thus,  this  portion  of 
the  colon  shows  an  extreme  degree  of  ptosis 
in  12.1  per  cent,  of  the  males  of  all  ages ;  this 
contrasts  with  an  extreme  degree  of  ptosis 
at  the  ileocecal  valve  in  39.4  per  cent,  of  the 
females  of  all  ages. 

**5.  No  normal  standard  of  frequency  of 
visceroptosis,  based  on  unselected  material, 
exists. 

*'In  the  absence  of  such  a  normal  standard, 
proper  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  deviation 
reported  in  any  selected  roentgenologic  or 
other  series  of  cases  is  imi)Ossible. 

''A  standard  of  frequency  of  visceroptosis 
which  may  be  considered  adequate  until  cor- 
rected by  future  investigators  is  made  avail- 
able in  tabular  form  in  the  present  article.*' 
— C.  K.  Drinker. 


POISONOUS 


HAZARDS    AND  THEIR  EFFECTS:  GASES. 
CHEMICALS,  ETC. 


Industrial  Poisonings  and  their  Preven- 
tion. Ernst  Brezina.  Abstracted  as  follows 
from  Chem.  Ztg.,  1921,  Vol.  45,  599-602,  624- 
626,  647-649,  694-696,  in  Chem.  Abstr.,  Nov. 
10,  1921,  15,  No.  21,  3685.— ''An  extended 
lecture  on  individual  toxicology  covering 
many  inorganic  and  organic  poisoning  agents. 


symptoms,  iests,  methods  of  treatment,  means 
for  prevention,  statistics  and  bibliography." 

Blast    Furnace    Gas    Poisoning.      Otio 
Johannsen.    Abstracted  as  follows  from  Stahl. 
u.  Eisen,  1921,  Vol.  41, 1141,  in  Chem.  Abstr., 
Oct.  20,  1921, 15,  No.  20,  3438.— "The  duUing 
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of  the  mental  faculties  observed  in  several 
eases  of  severe  blast  furnace  gas  poisoning 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  purity  or  kind  of 
purification  of  the  gas.  This  phenomenon  is 
not  caused  by  an  unknown  poison,  but  is  a 
typical  symptom  of  CO  poisoning.  Although 
pure  gas  is  just  as  dangerous  as  crude  gas, 
and  blast  furnace  gas  is  being  more  and  more 
widely  used,  no  increase  in  gas  poisoning  is 
to  be  feared  because  of  better  arrangements 
for  its  use." 

Poisoning  prom  Acetylene.  8.  Pontopid- 
dan.  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Ugeskrif t  for 
Laeger,  Sept.  1,  1921,  83,  No.  35,  1222,  in 
Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Nov.  26,  1921,  77,  No. 
22,  1778. — **The  symptoms  and  circumstances 
indicated  phosphoretted  hydrogen  poisoning 
in  the  young  mechanic  who  had  been  using  a 
blow-flame  of  oxygen  and  acetylene.  Acety- 
lene gas  is  supposed  to  be  harmless  when  pure, 
but  it  often  contains  phosphoretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  symptoms  presented  by  the  young 
man  indicated  poisoning  with  this  substance. 
They  included  vomiting,  headache,  dizziness, 
insomnia,  paresthesias  and  nervousness  and 
slight  jaundice.  The  importance  is  obvious  of 
detecting  this  poisoning  in  time  to  ward  off 
serious  injury  of  parenchymatous  organs. 
Harbitz  states  that  a  few  tenths  per  thousand 
of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  are  enough  to 
cause  fatal  poisoning,  and  the  acetylene  gas 
in  common  use  frequently  contains  it.  (The 
Danish  term  used  is  fosforbrinteforgift- 
ning.)^^ — C.  K.  Drinker. 

Properties  and  Uses  op  Para-Dichlorben- 
ZENE.  Witt.  Zentralbl.  f .  Gewerbehyg.,  Oct., 
1921,  9,  No.  10,  244-245.— This  readily  vola- 
tile solid  is  being  used  in  industries  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  common  naphthalene  moth 
balls.  It  is  known  to  cause  discomfort,  but 
not  known  to  be  poisonous.  A  death  is  re- 
ported as  possibly  due  to  fainting  from  di- 
chlorbenzene  fumes,  followed  by  asphyxia- 
tion with  gas.  Caution  is  urged  in  the  use  of 
the  substance. — E.  L.  Sevringhaus. 

Case  op  Gasoline  or  Gas  Poisoning.  W. 
M.  Kraus.  Arch.  Neurol,  and  Psychiat,  Dec., 
1921,  6,  No.  6,  707.— ''The  patient  had  been 
working  about  a  gas  engine,  exposed  to  the 
fumes  from  the  exhaust.  He  started  at  that 
particular  job  in  August,  1920,  and  entered 
Bellevue  Hospital  in  June,  1921.  At  that 
time  he  was  troubled  with  numbness,  weak- 


ness and  coldness  in  the  legs,  hands  and  fore- 
arms. This  trouble  had  begun  the  previous 
February,  when  he  complained  of  dizziness, 
some  nausea,  frontal  headache  and  general 
malaise.  He  had  had  no  stomach  attacks  be- 
fore that.  His  legs  slowly  became  weaker^ 
so  that  by  April  he  could  not  walk.  He  had 
no  other  symptoms. 

**  Examination  revealed  that  his  cranial 
nerves  were  normal.  He  had  a  bilateral  hy- 
pesthesia  of  a  stocking  variety  almost  to  the 
knees,  and  in  the  toes  a  slight  defect  in  sense 
of  position.  He  was  unable  to  stand.  Six 
blood  Wassermann  tests  and  three  spinal 
fluid  Wassermann  tests  were  negative.  The 
last  blood  Wassermann  test  was  followed  in 
about  three  weeks  by  administration  of  ars- 
phenamin. 

**At  present  he  shows  marked  atrophy  of 
all  extremities.  He  has  no  more  fibriUary 
twitching.  His  superficial  reflexes  are  still 
present.  He  shows  no  signs  of  involvement 
of  any  of  the  other  nerves. 

**  About  three  years  ago  three  men  in  one 
garage  complained  of  the  same  symptoms,  and 
they  told  me  at  the  time  that  this  disease  was 
not  infrequent  among  chauffeurs.  Since  then 
I  have  had  another  case,  but  it  has  not  shown 
the  profound  atrophy  found  in  this  case." — 
M.  Dent. 

Industrial  BsspmATORS.  Leonard  Levy 
and  Z>.  W.  West.  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Industry, 
Oct.  15,  1921,  40,  No.  19,  234T-237T.— This 
paper  was  presented  before  the  June  meeting 
of  the  London  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chem- 
ical  Industry.  In  it  the  authors  show  the 
transition  from  war  gas  masks  to  industrial 
masks  applicable  to  present-day  industries. 
Besides  portability  and  comfort  to  the  wearer, 
industrial  masks  or  respirators  must  contain 
absorbent  media  of  certain  *' capacity  and  re- 
activity" dependent  on  the  substances  in  the 
atmosphere  to  be  breathed.  The  authors  give 
physiological  and  chemical  data  on  the  detec- 
tion and  absorption  of  toxic  substances  in 
the  respirators  recommended.  They  describe 
respirators  for  (1)  ammonia,  in  which  crystal- 
line copper  sulphate  is  the  absorbent;  (2)  neu- 
tral vapors,  for  which  activated  vegetable 
charcoal  is  the  absorbent;  and  (3)  acid  fumes, 
for  which  special  alkaline  granules,  often  with 
a  highly  activated  charcoal,  are  necessary. 
With  acid  fumes  a  high;  degree  of  reactivity 
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is  essential  as  the  gases  encountered  are  usu- 
ally highly  toxic. 

Particulate  clouds  require  special  filters  and 
absorbents  for  which  no  general  rule  can  be 
made.  Where  protection  to  the  eyes  is  re- 
quired the  mask  must  be  modified  accordingly. 

Carbon  monoxide  has  been  successfully  re- 
moved only  by  oxidation.  Results  are  cited 
which  were  obtained  by  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Warfare  Society  when  using  a  catalyst  of 
finely  divided  mixed  oxides  of  manganese, 
copper,  cobalt,  and  silver,  with  a  preliminary 
layer  of  calcium  chloride  to  absorb  moisture. 
For  industrial  purposes  a  detector  is  recom- 
mended which  will  produce  a  lachrymatory 
effect.  The  authors  claim  that  iodine  pentox- 
ide  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid  impregnated 
into  pumice  give  a  liberation  of  iodine  suf- 
ficient to  produce  this  effect.  The  discus- 
sion which  follows  shows  that  this  respirator 
and  detector  is  limited  to  atmospheres  in 
which  there  is  no  poverty  in  oxygen. — Philip 
Drinker. 

RESPmATOBY  Apparatus  fob  Pbotection 
AGAINST  Carbon  Monoxide.  A.  Desgrez,  H. 
Chiillemard,  A.  Hemmerdinger  and  A.  Ldbai. 
Chimie  et  Industrie,  Oct.,  1921,  6,  No.  4,  536- 
538. — This  respirator  is  based  on  the  oxidizing 
reaction  of  iodine  pentoxide  and  sulphuric 
acid  on  carbon  monoxide.  The  eflScacy  of  the 
active  agents  is  enhanced  by  the  fineness  of 
the  pumicestone  granules  on  which  these  re- 
agents are  deposited.  A  size  of  4  mm.  is  rec- 
ommended. The  granules  are  first  impreg- 
nated with  sulphuric  acid  of  at  least  66°  Be. 
strength,  to  which  fuming  sulphuric  is  often 
added,  and  the  iodine  pentoxide  added  with 
shaking.  Eighty  gm.  of  iodine  pentoxide  with 
25  c.c.  of  acid  are  required  for  treating  270 
gm.  of  pumice.  Iodic  acid  is  sometimes  used 
but  the  iodates  have  not  been  employed  with 
success. 

The  apparatus  may  be  made  with  or  with- 
out valves.  In  the  latter  case  the  filtering  box 
is  parallelopipedic  in  shape,  and  made  of  two 
unequal  metallic  compartments  connected  at 
the  bottom,  but  separated  at  the  top  by  a  par- 
tition. The  larger  compartment  is  open  to 
the  atmosphere  and  filled  with  the  oxidizing 
mixture,  while  the  smaller  compartment  is  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages and  is  filled  with  granulated  oxylith  to 
serve    the    threefold    function  of  absorbing 


moisture  from  respiration,  absorbing  iodine 
and  carbon  dioxide,  and  furnishing  oxygen. 
The  authors  claim  that  this  apparatus,  of  1.5 
liters'  capacity,  has  been  used  successfully 
for  one  hour  by  a  subject  breathing  air  con- 
taining 10  per  cent,  carbon  monoxide. 

The  respirator  with  a  valve  functions  simi- 
larly but  is  made  in  two  separate  compart- 
ments connected  by  a  tube  which  is  not  put  in 
place  until  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  use.  By 
storing  oxidizing  and  absorbing  reagents 
in  separate  compartments  the  oxidizing  re- 
agent is  kept  free  from  moisture,  which  is  es- 
sential, as  the  mixture  is  strongly  hygroscopic. 
The  authors  claim  priority  of  the  French  over 
the  Americans  in  the  development  of  this  res- 
pirator and  state  that  the  latter  employ  only 
one  compartment  for  the  oxidizing  and  ab- 
sorbing reagents  which  results  in  the  metal  of 
the  compartment  being  attacked. — Philip 
Drinker. 

BuBEAU  OP  Mines  Experimental  Tunnel 
FOR  Studying  the  Removal  op  Automotive 
Exhaust  Gas.  A.  C.  Fieldner  and  J.  W. 
Paul.  U.  S.  Bur.  Mines,  Reports  of  Investiga- 
tions, Serial  No.  2288,  Oct.,  1921.— This  paper 
gives  a  description  of  the  tunnel  constructed 
near  Pittsburgh.  While  designed  particularly 
for  investigations  bearing  on  the  proposed 
Hudson  River  vehicular  tubes,  the  studies  to 
be  conducted  at  Pittsburgh  comprise:  **(1) 
The  diffusion  of  exhaust  gases  in  the  cross- 
section  of  the  tunnel  by  transverse  ventilation, 
bottom  to  top,  and  top  to  bottom;  (2)  tem- 
perature and  smoke  conditions  as  affected  by 
the  operation  of  motor  cars;  (3)  physiological 
and  psychological  effects  of  temperature,  ex- 
haust gases  and  smoke  under  operating  con- 
ditions; (4)  final  check  on  all  previous  inves- 
tigations and  practical  demonstration  of  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  ventilating  tunnds 
traversed  by  vehicles. ' ' 

The  Pittsburgh  tunnel  will  be,  in  effect,  an 
** underground  oval  track,"  with  an  axial 
length  of  400  feet,  a  cross  section  9  feet 
wide  and  8  feet  high,  a  3-foot  air  duct  above 
the  ceiling  and  a  2%-foot  duct  below  the  floor. 
Ample  and  elaborate  provisions  are  made  for 
sampling  the  air,  for  the  determination  of 
air  flow,  humidity,  temperature,  etc.  Physio- 
logical examinations  will  be  made  contempo- 
raneously with  the  physical  and  chemical 
observations. — Philip  Drinker. 
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A  Possible  Source  of  Lead  Poisoning.  A. 
F.  6.  Cadenhead  and  A,  O,  Jacques.  Ab- 
stracted as  follows  from  Can.  Chem.  Met., 
1921,  Vol.  5,  260,  in  Chem.  Abstr.,  Nov.  10, 
1921,  15,  No.  21,  3685.— ^*  The  object  of  the 
-experiments  was  to  demonstrate  whether  Pb 
accidentally  mixed  with  smoking  tobacco  is 
carried  over  in  the  smoke.  By  duplicating  the 
conditions  present  in  pipe  smoking  it  was 
proved  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  Pb 
would  be  inhaled,  but  most  of  it  remains  in 
the  ash  and  tar  as  Pb  and  PbO.'' 

Relation  of  Lead  Poisoning  in  Utah  to 
Mining.  Arthur  L.  Murray.  U.  S.  Bur. 
Mines,  Reports  of  Investigations,  Serial  No. 
2274,  Aug.,  1921.— ''The  case  rate  from  lead 
poisoning  in  Utah  is  so  far  out  of  proportion 
to  the  death  rate,  that  the  death  rate  cannot 
be  taken  as  an  index  to  the  number  of  cases 
prevalent.  From  the  reports  received  during 
this  investigation,  the  metal-mining  industry 
as  represented  by  the  metal  mines  and  smelt- 
ers is  responsible  for  at  least  95  per  cent,  of  the 
industrial  lead  poisoning  in  Utah.  This  was 
to  be  expected,  as  mining  and  smelting  are 
among  the  principal  industries  of  the  State, 
with  relatively  few  other  industries  in  which 
workers  might  be  exposed  to  salts  of  lead." 

Dangerous  and  Unhealthy  Industries. 
Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  No.  1443,  Lon- 
don, Aug.  23, 1921,  pp.  6. — This  pamphlet  con- 
tains regulations  for  the  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain compounds  of  lead,  namely,  any  carbon- 
ate, sulphate,  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead,  and 
i^tates  definitely  the  precautions  to  be  observed 
by  occupiers  and  persons  employed. — M.  C. 
Shorley. 

The  Use  op  White  Lead  in  Painting.  In- 
temat.  Labour  Office,  Studies  and  Reports, 
Series  P,  No.  4,  Oct.  24,  1921.— The  movement 
against  *the  use  of  white  lead  originated  in 
Prance  and  spread  from  that  country  to  Ger- 
many, and  now  several  countries  have  laws 
prohibiting  or  regulating  the  use  of  the  ma- 
terial. A  regulation  which  came  into  force 
in  Germany  in  1906  contained  several  provi- 
sions about  the  use  of  lead,  but  did  not  .pro- 
hibit it.  In  1910  the  Society  for  Social  Re- 
form presented  a  petition  to  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  asking  for  a  far-reaching  pro- 
liibition  of  the  use  of  lead  paints,  and  the 


Minister  of  Public  Works  issued  a  circular  in 
1913,  which  was,  however,  only  advisory. 

The  most  far-reaching  prohibition  is  con- 
tained in  a  regulation  of  the  Central  Railway 
Office  ordering  substitution  of  non-poisonous 
paints  for  white  lead  in  all  coach-building 
works.  This  is  in  contradiction  of  an  order 
issued  in  1907.  The  governing  body  of  the  In- 
ternational Labour  Conference  held  in  Wash- 
ington in  1919  has  placed  the  prohibition  of 
white  lead  in  painting  on  the  agenda  of  the 
1921  conference. 

Opinions  differ  in  Germany  about  substi- 
tutes for  lead  paints.  Most  workers  and  their 
representatives  state  that  zinc  oxide  and  litho- 
phone  are  satisfactory  substitutes,  but  they 
have  not  sufficiently  proved  their  case.  In 
indoor  painting,  it  seems  to  be  agreed,  white 
lead  is  not  indispensable,  at  any  rate  for  top 
coats,  but  there  is  evidence  that  for  outdoor 
work  it  is  necessary.  The  commercial  objec- 
tions, therefore,  are  not  valid,  and  the  only 
remaining  reason  for  the  prohibition  is  the 
danger  of  lead  poisoning. 

Opinions  in  Germany  on  the  danger  from 
white  lead  vary  greatly.  The  master  painters  * 
guilds,  so  far  as  asked,  report  almost  unani- 
mously that  the  number  of  cases  of  poisoning 
has  greatly  decreased  in  recent  years.  The 
sick  fund  of  the  Dortmund  Painters'  Guild, 
out  of  an  average  of  1,000  members,  had  six 
cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  1911,  and  none  in 
1919  when  the  number  of  members  was  500. 
Statistics  of  two  other  funds  show  a  decrease 
from  1903  to  1911.  But  no  statistics  of  the 
pre-war  period  are  entirely  reliable,  since  it 
is  now  shown  by  blood  tests  that  diagnosis 
of  lead  poisoning  had  previously  been  very 
loose. 

If,  despite  all  preventive  measures,  cases 
of  lead  poisoning  still  occur,  they  are  princi- 
pally due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible as  yet  to  abolish  carelessness,  stupidity 
and  lack  of  cleanliness  as  completely  as  could 
be  wished.  Lehmann  and  Koelsch  state  that 
the  whole  question  of  lead  is  more  or  less  a 
question  of  cleanliness. 

If  there  are  difficulties  in  the  supervision 
of  regulations  enforcing  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  white  lead,  there  would  be  still  greater  dif- 
ficulty if  the  use  of  colors  containing  a  certain 
proportion  of  lead  were  allowed,  as  is  provided 
for  in  the  memorandum  of  the  International 
Labour  Office.  It  has  been  shown  by  experience 
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also  that  the  worker  is  generally  compara- 
tively careful  in  using  paints  which  he  knows 
to  be  poisonous,  but  the  less  poisonous  the 
paint  the  less  care  will  be  taken. — G.  E. 
Partridge. 


than  to  carry  half -hundred-weights  of  lead. 
This  appears  to  support  the  growing  opinion 
that  the  cause  of  disease  is  in  the  volatile  por- 
tions of  the  paint  rather  than  in  its  solid  con- 
stituents.— M.  Dent. 


The  Pharmacologic  Action  op  Lead  in 
Organic  Combination.  E.  C.  Mason,  Ab- 
stracted as  follows  from  Jour.  Lab.  Clin.  Med., 
1921,  Vol.  6,  427-453,  in  Chem.  Abstr.,  Sept. 
20,  1921,  15,  No.  18,  3145.— **  (C2H5)3Pb-Pb 
(C2H6)8  and  its  salts  stimulate  the  higher 
centers  of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  in- 
jection of  0.0025-0.0050  g.  producing  convul- 
sions in  a  medium-sized  dog.  An  extreme  fall 
in  blood  pressure  follows  the  first  injection, 
owing  to  stimulation  of  the  inhibitory  vagus 
center  for  the  heart,  sudden  dilatation  of 
visceral  vessels,  and  direct  depressant  action 
on  the  heart.  A  prolonged  rise  in  blood  pres- 
sure follows  subsequent  injections,  owing  to 
constriction  of  visceral  vessels  and  stimulation 
of  the  sympathetic  nerves  to  the  heart.  Res- 
piration is  stopped  by  first  injections  and  in- 
creased by  subsequent  ones.  Dyspnea  occurs, 
owing  to  direct  action  on  the  respiratory 
center.  Intestinal  activity  is  increased.  Kid- 
ney and  spleen  volumes  increase  first  and 
then  decrease.  Subsequent  injections  produce 
only  decrease." 

Importance  op  Industrul  Medicine  to 
THE  Community.  Sir  Kenneth  Ooadhy.  Lan- 
cet, Sept.  3,  1921,  201,  No.  5114,  489-491.— 
One  is  struck  with  the  frank  opposition  of 
employers  and  employees  in  matters  of  health 
innovation.  An  example  of  this  is  in  the  so- 
called  questionnaire  published  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Office  denying  that  dust  is  a 
serious  cause  of  poisoning  in  the  painting 
trades. 

The  health  of  painters  and  the  diseases  from 
which  they  suffer  is  a  much  debated  problem. 
The  absence  of  a  high  incidence  of  diseases  of 
the  alimentary  and  nervous  systems,  and  the 
presence  of  a  high  incidence  of  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  tract  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  supposedly  great  amount  of  lead  poisoning 
among  painters.  In  an  examination  of  white 
lead  workers  and  painters  the  average  blood 
pressure  was  found  to  be  higher  than  'that  of 
lead  workers.  This  higher  arterial  tension  of 
painters  is  the  more  striking  since  less  muscu- 
lar effort  is  required  to  wield  a  paint  brush 


Trinitrotoluene  Poisoning.  L.  Lewin. 
Abstracted  as  follows  from  Arch.  Exper. 
Path.  Pharm.,  1921,  Vol.  89,  340-359,  in  Chem. 
Abstr.,  Oct.  10,  1921,  15,  No.  19,  3332.— **  The 
local  and  generalized  reactions  of  the  body  to 
trinitrotoluene  are  described.  In  the  animal 
body  the  compound  is  readily  decomposed;  it 
cannot  be  found  in  either  blood  or  urine. 
Hematin  formation  and  decrease  in  erythro- 
cyte counts  are  observed. ' ' 

The  Anatomical  Dugnosis  and  Histol- 
ogy OP  Phosphorus  Poisoning.  Elsie  Petri, 
Abstracted  as  follows  from  Frankfurter  Z. 
Path.,  1921,  Vol.  25, 195-215,  in  Chem.  Abstr., 
Sept.  20,  1921,  15,  No.  18,  3137.— **  The  liver 
in  phosphorous  poisoning  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  acute  yellow  atrophy.  By  the 
use  of  elective  histochemical  methods  in  five 
cases  of  phosphorus  poisoning,  lipoids  were 
demonstrated  in  the  liver,  kidneys  and  stom- 
ach belonging  to  the  group  of  phosphatids,  as 
well  as  neutral  fats  and  mixtures  of  neutral 
fats  and  lipoids.  The  presence  of  lipoids 
speaks  against  the  assumption  that  the  fat  in 
the  liver  is  entirely  infiltrated  fat.  There 
must  be  in  addition  a  fatty  phanerosis.  Phos- 
phorus belongs  to  the  toxic  substances  of 
known  and  unknown  origin  which  produce 
acute  yellow  atrophy,  and  the  anatomical  and 
clinical  picture  of  phosphorus  poisoning  is 
not  a  separate  entity  but  belongs  to  the  large 
group  associated  with  acute  yellow  atrophy 
of  the  liver." 

Fatal  Intoxications  by  Arsenic  in  Vin- 
CULTURAL  Districts.  Paul  Cazeneuve.  Ab- 
stracted as  follows  from  Bull.  acad.  med., 
1921,  Vol.  85,  660-671,  in  Chem.  Abstr.,  Sept 
20,  1921,  15,  No.  18,  3147.— "  Several  cases 
of  As  poisoning  are  reported,,  due  to  the  use 
of  arsenic  compounds  in  the  cultivation  of 
grapes." 

Action  op  Mercury.  W.  Salant  and  N. 
Kleitman.  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Proc^ 
Soc.  Exper.  Biol,  and  Med.,  1921,  VoL  18, 249- 
250,  in  Physiol.  Abstr.,  Oct.-Nov.,  1921,  6,  Nos* 
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7  and  8,  453.^—*' The  action  of  mercury  ben- 
zoate,  succinate,  and  acetate,  injected  intra- 
venously into  dogs  and  cats  in  a  concentra- 
tion of  1 :5000,  was  studied.  Small  doses  in- 
creased the  frequency  and  depth  of  respira- 
tion ;  larger  doses  produced  the  opposite  effect, 
as  also  did  repeated  small  doses.    Small  doses 


either  had  no  effect  upon  the  blood  pressure, 
or  caused  a  temporary  rise;  repeated  small 
doses  caused  a  fall  in  blood-pressure  and  slow- 
ing or  arrest  of  the  heart,  the  fall  in  pressure 
being  less  abrupt  and  lasting  longer  if  the 
vagi  had  been  cut  previously. ' ' — Mckeen  Cat- 
tell. 


DUST  HAZARDS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS 


Tobacco  Pneumokoniosis.  F.  Palitzsch, 
Zentralbl.  f.  Gewerbehyg.,  Oct.,  1921,  9,  No. 
10,  225-229. — This  article  is  a  clinical  report 
and  discussion  of  a  case  of  chronic  pulmonary 
affection.  The  varied  symptoms,  the  X-ray 
findings,  the  negative  findings  for  tubercu- 
losis, and  the  long  and  favorable  course  are 
explained  on  the  diagnosis  of  pneumokoniosis. 
The  exciting  cause  is  believed  to  be  the  con- 
tinued inspiration  of  fine  tobacco  dust  from 
a  machine  for  grinding  cigarette  filling. — E. 
L.  Sevringhaus. 

Pneumokoniosis  and  Asthmatic  Attacks 
IN  Woodworkers.  P.  Pincherle.  II  Lavoro, 
Oct.  31,  1921,  12,  No.  6,  181-182.— There  is 
very  little  concerning  wood  dusts  in  the  liter- 
ature of  pneumokoniosis.  Kurt  Gade  of  Ros- 
tock, examining  wood  dust  under  the  micro- 
scope, found  particles  rich  in  sharp  points, 
capable  of  injuring  the  epithelium  of  the  nose 


and  also  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  It  is 
chiefly  this  mechanical  effect  that  is  of  im- 
portance, although  there  is  also  a  chemical 
action  in  the  case  of  such  woods  as  mahogany, 
satin  wood,  sandalwood,  and  teak.  The  au- 
thor reports  a  case  of  asthma  following  the  as- 
piration of  wood  dusts.  The  sputum  did  not 
show  the  findings  pathognomonic  for  asthma, 
i.e.,  Curschmann  spirals,  Charcot-Leyden 
crystals,  nor  was  there  any  reason  to  suspect 
the  presence  of  a  toxic  agent  or  of  bodies 
provoking  anaphylaxis.  The  cause  of  the 
asthma  was  a  chronic  bronchitis  provoked  by 
the  breathing  of  wood  powder.  Twenty  wood- 
workers were  then  examined,  fourteen  of 
whom  showed  morbid  conditions  of  the  respir- 
atory tract,  viz.,  seven  with  bronchial  catarrh 
more  or  less  intense,  and  seven  with  asthmatic 
attacks.  Curschmann  spirals  were  found 
twice,  Charcot-Leyden  crystals  once. — Alice 
Hamilton. 


OCCUPATIONAL  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES:  OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT  AND  PREVENTION 


Preventing  Preventable  I>iseases  in  New 
York  City.  Occupational  Clinic.  L.  I. 
Harris.  New  York  City  Dept.  Health,  Month. 
BuU.,  Sept.,  1921, 11,  No.  9,  214-221.— During 
1920,  17,143  food-handlers  were  examined  in 
the  clinics  of  the  Bureau  of  Preventable  Dis- 
eases of  New  York.  Comparison  with  55,673 
examinations  made  by  private  physicians 
during  the  same  time  leads  to  the  suspicion 
that  **the  private  physicians  are  not  all  con- 
tributing conscientiously  to  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  from  food-handlers  who  may 
be  affected  with  communicable  diseases. ' '  Of 
a  total  of  16,484  cases  suitable  for  computa- 
tion, 28  per  cent,  were  found  with  physical 
defects  of  significant  character.  Some  of 
these  were  excluded  outright  from  work  as 


food-handlers  and  some  were  put  on  probation. 
In  Manhattan,  123  food-handlers  of  the 
4,780  examined  were  placed  on  probation  as 
suspected  of  having  active  tuberculosis,  or 
because  of  signs  of  apparently  arrested  tuber- 
culosis. The  same  proportion  holding,  there 
are  19,000  or  more  such  cases  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  A  proportion  of  65  per  10,000 
examined  showed  an  apparently  active  syphi- 
litic condition.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  10,000  cases  of  latent  or  inactive  syphi- 
lis among  the  750,000  food-handlers  of  the 
city.  On  the  same  presumptions  as  regards 
the  relation  of  the  number  tested  to  the  whole 
group,  there  would  be  somewhat  more  than 
21,000  ** suspected  typhoid  carriers."  The 
examinations  for  gonorrhea  were  too  incom- 
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plete  to  give  satisfactory  estimates.  Parasitic 
skin  affections  and  some  miscellaneous  condi- 
tions caused  522  probations. 

A  table  is  presented  showing  in  detail  the 
different  disease  groups,  the  records  of  exam- 
inations made  by  private  physicians  during 
1920  for  each  district,  and  on  this  evidence  it 
is  concluded  that  **  since  the  examination  of 
food-handlers  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  an 
activity  of  the  Department  which  is  of  vital 
importance  as  a  public  health  measure,  it 
would  seem  to  be  necessary,  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  welfare,  to  discontinue  delegating 
this  important  function  to  .private  physi- 
cians. '  * 

Activities  of  the  veterinary  service  of  the 
Bureau  are  also  briefly  summarized,  and  there 
are  some  details  in  regard  to  the  work  of 
nurses. — 6.  F.  Partridge. 

The  Management  op  a  Diphtheru  Out- 
break IN  A  Private  School.  E,  C.  Fleisch- 
ner  and  E,  B.  Shaw,  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn., 
Nov.  26,  1921,  77,  No.  22,  1714-1717.— ''The 
following  facts  may  be  given  as  a  means  of 
controlling  a  diphtheria  outbreak  in  a  board- 
ing school : 

**1.  Immediate  isolation  and  treatment  of 
the  sick  children. 

**2.  Immediate,  carefully  supervised  nose 
and  throat  cultures  on  all  members  of  the 
school. 

"3.  Schick  tests  with  proper  controls  on  all 
members  of  the  school  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

*'4.  Administration  of  1,000  units  of  anti- 
toxin subcutaneously  to  all  children  having 
positive  Schick  reactions  at  the  end  of  forty- 
eight  hours. 

**5.  Reculture  of  noses  and  throats  of  all 
contacts  two  days  after  the  primary  culture. 

'*6.  Isolation  of  all  ill  children  from  the 
healthy  children  and  from  the  true  diphthe- 
ritics  until  a  positive  diagnosis  is  established. 

**7.  Immediate  isolation  of  all  the  carriers 
and,  when  it  is  possible,  employment  of  tox- 
icity tests  to  avoid  the  exposure  of  those  chil- 
dren having  avirulent  diphtheroids  to  those 
with  true  virulent  organisms. 

**8.  When  the  outbreak  is  controlled,  the 
conferring  of  active  immunity  on  all  children 
with  positive  Schick  reactions  by  the  proper 
injections  of  toxin-antitoxin  mixtures.  *' — C. 
K.  Drinker. 


Clinical  Aspects  of  Ankylostomiasis. 
Ignazio  di  Giovanni.  II  Lavoro,  Oct.  31,  1921, 
12,  No.  6,  175-178.— At  the  sixth  Congress  of 
the  Sicilian  Medical  Society,  di  Giovanni  dis- 
cussed the  question  whether  it  was  possible  to 
diagnose  ankylostomiasis  without  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,  or  whether,  as  is  apparently 
held  by  physicians  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, there  is  a  clear-cut,  clinical  picture  of 
this  infection.  His  investigation  was  carried 
on  in  the  mines  of  Tallarita  and  Cozzodisi  with 
1,000  miners  each,  a  large  percentage  of  whom 
are  infected.  The  majority  denied  that  they 
felt  any  symptom  of  ill  health  and  only  after 
they  had  been  assured  that  they  harbored  the 
.parasite  would  they  admit  a  sense  of  weari- 
ness in  their  legs.  This  was  as  a  usual  thing 
the  only  symptom,  and  although  many  of 
them  showed  more  or  less  pallor  of  the  face 
and  of  the  visible  mucous  membranes,  still 
this  was  also  noted  in  individuals  without 
parasitic  infection,  and  it  is,  according  to  the 
author,  a  true  professional  stigma  for  sulphur 
miners  which  he  believes  to  be  referable  to  the 
hemolytic  action  of  sulphur  and  its  acid  de- 
rivatives. 

At  the  Central  Station  for  the  Prevention 
of  Ankylostomiasis  in  Caltanissetta,  the  au- 
thor examined  146  miners  with  ankylostomo- 
anemia  of  marked  degree,  but  even  among 
these  the  clinical  picture  did  not  present  any 
element  which  could  arrest  attention  as  of 
pathognomonic  significance.  The  only  con- 
stant symptom  noted  was  anemia.  The  author 
dissents  from  the  school  of  Padua,  the  school 
of  Cairo,  and  the  American  investigators  in 
that  he  was  never  able  to  detect  albumin  in 
the  urine  (supposedly  constant  in  ankylosto- 
mo-anemia),  nor  blood  in  the  feces,  much  less 
intestinal  hemorrhage,  nor  any  characteristic 
disturbance  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  or 
of  any  organ.  He  concludes  that  the  only  con- 
stant picture  is  that  of  anemia,  with  its  usual 
train  of  phenomena. 

The  blood  findings  are  not  diagnostic,  con- 
sisting only  in  a  diminution  of  the  number  of 
erythrocytes,  increase  of  lymphocytes,  low 
hemoglobin,  eosinophilia,  and  poikilocytosis. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  subject  the  de- 
jecta to  microscopic  examination  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  diagnosis  of  ankylostomiasis. — 
Alice  Hamilton. 
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Report  op  the  United  States  Interde- 
partmental Social  Hygiene  Board  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30, 1921.  Washing- 
ton, Govt.  Printing  OflBce,  1921,  pp.  198. 
— This  report  summarizes  in  a  broad  and 
interesting  manner  the  general  methods  of 
attack  upon  venereal  disease  used  by  this  new 
governmental  agency  during  the  past  year. 

Industrial  hygienists  will  find  the  section 
on  Educational  Research  and  Development 
particularly  worth  while  since  it  indicates 
types  of  progress  and  methods  of  advance 
which  should  be  directly  applicable  to  indus- 
try. For  example,  the  idea  of  making  the 
physical  examination  a  basis  for  the  health 
education  of  the  individual  is  beginning  to 
find  a  firm  basis  in  school  and  college  hygiene, 
but  as  yet  has  little  or  no  place  in  industrial 
preventive  medicine! 

The  report  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
statistical  matter  upon  the  control  of  venereal 
disease  in  the  army  and  navy.  Since  much  of 
this  control  has  depended  upon  active  meas- 
ures resulting  in  the  abolition  of  red  light 
districts,  the  experience  naturally  applies  very 
directly  to  industrial  communities  and  the  re- 
port thus  furnishes  valuable  evidence  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  through  determined  at- 
tack by  competent  agents. — C.  K.  Drinker. 

A  Clinical  Picture  op  Anthrax.  John 
Randolph  Graham.  New  York  City  Dept. 
Health,  Month.  Bull.,  Nov.,  1921,  11,  No.  11, 
284-286. — This  is  a  description  of  the  picture 
presented  by  the  surface  lesion  caused  by 
anthrax.  The  importance  of  prompt  recog- 
nition of  this  disease,  without  waiting  for  veri- 
fication by  the  bacteriologist,  will  be  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  realized  that  death  may  fol- 
low only  forty-eight  hours  after  the  first  sign 
of  trouble,  and  that  therefore  the  life  of  a 
patient  depends  upon  early  inoculation. — 
L.  A.  Shaw. 

The  Advantage  op  Serum  Therapy  as 
Shown  by  a  Comparison  of  Various  Meth- 
ods OF  Treatment  op  Anthrax.  Joseph  C. 
Began.  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  Sept.,  1921,  162, 
No.  3,  406-423. — The  author  reviews  the  vari- 
ous measures  of  therapy  in  use  in  the  treat- 
ment of  malignant  pustule  and  quotes  statis- 
tics showing  the  comparative  mortality  with 
different  treatment.  He  discusses  the  various 
measures  of  local  therapy  in  common  use, 
pointing  out  the  dangers  that  many  of  them 
possess,  and  concludes  that: 


**1.  The  measures  of  local  therapy  of  an- 
thrax in  common  use  should  be  abandoned^ 
owing  to  the  disadvantages  or  even  dangers 
they  possess.  .  . 

**2.  The  value,  both  prophylactic  and  cura- 
tive, of  anti-anthrax  serum  must  now  be  re- 
garded as  established  by  statistics.  .  .  .  The 
mortality  from  malignant  pustule  will  be  re 
duced  to  a  minimum  by  prompt  recognition 
and  early  serum  treatment. 

**3.  No  case  of  anthrax  septicemia  should 
be  considered  beyond  hope  until  intensive 
serum  therapy  has  failed. 

**4.  The  serum  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  or  according  to  their  method 
has  been  proved  of  marked  potency,  being  ac- 
cording to  certain  reports  twice  the  strength 
of  the  European  preparations. 

**5.  As  originally  described  by  the  writer, 
the  local  injection  of  anthrax  serum  into  the 
pustule  is  apparently  the  most  effective  means 
of  local  therapy  and  should  always  be  used 
as  a  supplementary  measure  to  the  general 
administration  of  serum. 

**6.  Anthrax  serum  fulfills  best  the  points 
requisite  for  an  ideal  method  of  treatment  of 
anthrax:  (1)  It  is  appliable  to  all  forms  and 
locations  of  the  disease;  (2)  yields  on  average 
the  lowest  mortality  rate;  (3)  is  a  specific 
measure;  (4)  is  a  safeguard  against  generali- 
zation of  the  local  disease  if  used  in  time; 
(5)  offers  the  least  amount  of  scarring  and  de- 
formity; (6)  causes  a  minimum  of  pain;  (7) 
demands  on  an  average  the  shortest  absence 
from  employment. ' ' — M.  C.  Shorley. 

Normal  Beef  Serum  in  Treatment  op 
Anthrax.  R.  Krans  and  P.  Beltrami.  Ab- 
stracted as  follows  from  Revista  del  Instituto 
Bacteriologico,  March,  1921,  2,  No.  6,  249,  in 
Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Nov.  12,  1921,  77,  No. 
20,  1608.— *'Kraus  and  Beltrami  report  addi- 
tional experimental  research  which  confirms, 
they  say,  the  eflBcacy  of  normal  beef  serum  in 
treatment  of  anthrax." — C.  K.  Drinker. 

The  Problem  of  the  Tuberculous  Em- 
ployee IN  Industry.  Harry  E.  Mock  and 
John  Z>.  Ellis.  Nat.  Safety  News,  Nov.,  1921, 
4,  No.  5,  17-19. — Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is 
the  greatest  of  all  occupational  diseases.  As 
industrial  communities  increased,  living  and 
working  conditions  became  more  congested; 
and  tuberculosis  mortality  and  morbidity 
reach  their  highest  point  in  crowded  and  in- 
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sanitary  quarters.  It  is  true  that  primary 
tuberculous  infection  frequently  occurs  in 
childhood,  but  it  is  also  true  that  overcrowded 
and  insanitary  living  and  working  conditions 
are  just  as  responsible  for  the  spread  of  tu- 
berculosis. 

* '  The  irrefutable  argument  for  discovering 
and  removing  the  tubercular  employee  from 
the  working  force  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  those 
industries  where  an  active  fight  against  this 
disease  has  been  made  the  tuberculosis  rate 
has  rapidly  decreased." 

In  some  industries  the  relationship  of  occu- 
pation to  the  development  of  tuberculosis  is 
slight,  while  in  others  it  is  almost  a  causal 
factor.  Dr.  Collis  attributes  the  production 
of  the  tuberculous  employee  to  three  basic  in- 
fluences: (1)  insuflBcient  food;  (2)  patholog- 
ical fatigue;  and  (3)  inadequate  ventilation. 
All  of  these  causes  are  as  associated  with  the 
man's  working  conditions  as  with  his  living. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  5,500,000  em- 
ployees of  both  sexes,  or  **12.5  per  cent,  of 
the  total  wage-earning  force  of  the  country 
work  under  conditions  where  this  atmospheric 
pollution  is  very  prevalent  and  of  known 
hazard  to  employees."  Metallic  dusts  are 
probably  most  harmful.  Specific  industries  in 
this  group  which  show  an  exceptionally  high 
mortality  from  lung  diseases  are  cutlery  and 
file  making,  metal  grinding  and  polishing, 
brass  working,  printing,  engraving,  tool  mak- 
ing and  gold  beating.  Mineral  dusts,  vegeta- 
ble dusts  from  cotton  and  linen  textile  mills, 
and  from  woodworking  and  paper  making, 
and  animal  and  mixed  fiber  dust,  such  as  is 
found  in  hat  making,  all  cause  a  high  tuber- 
culosis mortality  rate. 

Necessary  measures  for  prevention  among 
employees  are: 

''(a)  elimination  of  the  tuberculous  from 
the  working  force; 

**(&)  protection  of  employees  from  predis- 
posing causes; 

*'  (c)  supervision  of  the  physical  condition 
of  the  workers  by  medical  examinations." 

In    combatting    tuberculosis,    ventilation, 


which  includes  dust  removal,  temperature,  hu- 
midity, and  cleanliness  of  working  rooms,  is 
the  most  important  general  condition  for  in- 
dustry to  consider.  The  salvaging  of  dust 
alone  in  some  industries  has  paid  for  the  in- 
stallation of  the  system  for  dust  removal. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ments of  Industry  and  Labor  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  have  published 
very  good  reports  on  the  reduction  of  disease 
in  certain  hazardous  occupations  by  the  use 
of  devices,  and  the  education  of  employees  to 
their  use.  State  sanatoria  are  recommended 
for  the  use  of  tuberculous  employees,  and 
sickness  insurance  to  provide  for  their  de- 
pendents while  they  are  undergoing  treat- 
ment.— M.  Dent. 

Thb  Effect  of  Nitrous  Oxtoe,  Natural 
Gas  and  Formaldehyde  on  Experimental 
Tuberculosis.  Jonathan  B,  Rogers.  Am. 
Rev.  Tuberc,  Oct.,  1921,  5,  No.  8,  637-642.— 
*' Neither  repeated  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen 
anesthesia,  nor  formaldehyde  nor  natural  gas 
influence  the  development  or  progress  of  the 
tubercle  in  guinea  pigs  infected  through  the 
respiratory  route  with  a  watery  solution  of 
tubercle  bacilli  positive  sputum."  —  C.  K. 
Drinker. 

Tuberculosis  of  Husband  and  Wife. 
Harry  Lee  Barnes.  Am.  Rev.  Tuberc,  Oct., 
1921,  5,  No.  8,  670-673.— *'l.  The  histories  of 
.229  consecutive  widowed  patients  admitted  to 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Sanatorium,  1905  to 
1921,  show  that  93,  or  40  per  cent.,  lost  their 
consorts  by  death  from  tuberculosis,  a  tuber- 
culosis mortality  over  three  times  that  of  the 
married  people  of  the  community. 

*'2.  Immunity  from  many  diseases  is  short 
lived  and  until  much  more  convincing  evi- 
dence of  permanent  immunity  against  tuber- 
culosis conferred  by  childhood  infections  is 
forthcoming,  a  cautious  logic  will  not  accept 
the  confident  statements  that  are  being  made 
as  to  the  impossibility  or  rarity  of  adult  in- 
fection.''—C.  K.  Drinker. 


OCCUPATIONAL     AFFECTIONS    OF  THE   SKIN  AND   SPECIAL 

SENSES 

Matchbox  Dermatitis.  M.  Frei.  Abstract-     Arch.  Dermat.  and  Syph.,  Dec.,  1921,  4,  No. 
ed  as  follows  from  Med.  Klin.,  1921,  No.  16,  in     6,  830.— '*  Several  cases  of  dermatitis  were 
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seen  at  the  Jadassohn  Clinic,  undoubtedly  due 
to  matchboxes.  The  lesions  were  in  the  pocket 
area,  also  on  the  hands  and  face.  The  causa- 
tive factor  was  a  phosphorous  sulphur  com- 
pound which  was  traced  to  one  special  fac- 
tory. Investigation  proved  that  owing  to  a 
shortage  of  amorphous  phosphorus  a  substi- 
tute (phosphorsesquisulfid)  had  been  used.  A 
certain  predisposition  of  the  patient  seems  to 
be  necessary.  Similar  cases  have  been  seen  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark.'' 

Folliculitis.  Arch.  Dermat.  and  Syph., 
Soc.  Tr.,  Dec,  1921,  4,  No.  6,  850.— **  A  black- 
smith, aged  36,  showed  a  folliculitis  involving 
the  beard,  scalp,  chest,  abdomen  and  thighs. 
The  eruption  had  recurred  every  summer,  re- 
gardless of  the  kind  of  work  he  engaged  in. 
Dr.  Lane  believed  the  condition  to  be  due  to 
sodium  borate,  which  the  patient  used  in  weld- 
ing. The  freedom  from  perspiration  explained 
the  lack  of  symptoms  in  winter. ' ' 

The  Oculab  Factor  in  Headache.  J.  A. 
Kearney.  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  Nov.  16,  1921, 
114,  No.  10,  565-566.— The  ocular  factor  in 
all  forms  of  headache  is  far  greater  than  is 
supposed,  being  probably  not  less  than  40  per 
cent.  Headaches  due  to  eyestrain  are  invari- 
ably bilateral,  and  usually  dull  in  character. 
Glasses  are  not  always  a  sign  that  refraction 
error  has  been  corrected ;  often  they  were  pre- 
scribed long  ago,  or  without  the  use  of  a 
mydriatic.  **The  site  of  the  headache,  when 
eyestrain  is  responsible,  is  often  misleading  as 
to  the  character  of  the  existing  error  of  re- 
fraction. In  a  general  way,  a  frontal  or  su- 
praorbital headache  indicates  hyperopic  error ; 
occipital,  an  imbalance  of  the  extrinsic  ocular 
muscles;  and  temporal,  an  astigmatic  error.*' 

Sometimes  a  patient  suffers  from  headaches 
that  seem  to  be  caused  by  eyestrain,  but  upon 
examination  no  error  of  refraction  can  be 
found.  **In  a  number  of  these  cases,  by  turn- 
ing the  lids  and  carefully  scrutinizing  the 
conjunctiva,  it  may  disclose  changes  from  loss 
of  lustre  to  decided  disease." 

**Not  one  of  the  routine  determinations  of 
the  many  that  go  to  make  up  a  complete  eye 
examination  should  be  omitted  when  a  head- 
ache patient  consults  for  relief,  and  if  our 
best  efforts  are  not  sufBcient  to  allay  the  dis- 
tress entirely,  advice  should  always  be  given 
the  sufferers  to  seek  for  possible  source  else- 
where."—M.  C.  Shorley. 


Report  op  Committee  on  Local  Anesthet- 
ics IN  Ophthalmic  Work.  Jour.  Am.  Med. 
Assn.,  Nov.  26,  1921,  77,  No.  22,  1730-1735.— 
**In  analyzing  the  results  of  this  investigation, 
so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  of  ophthalmic 
work  is  concerned,  your  committee  feels  justi- 
fied in  arriving  at  the  following  conclusions : 

'*1.  For  surface  anesthesia,  cocain  in  4  per 
cent,  solution,  freshly  made,  possesses  distinct 
advaiitages  over  all  other  local  anesthetics, 
particularly  for  operative  work. 

**  Concerning  cocain  anesthesia  the  follow- 
ing is  offered: 

**(a)  In  all  instances,  the  anesthesia  is 
equal  to  and  in  most  cases  it  is  greater  than 
that  produced  by  any  other  local  anesthetic. 

**(6)  Its  toxicity  when  used  in  the  small 
dosage  required  for  ocular  anesthesia  is  al- 
most negligible  and  does  not  count  as  a  seri- 
ous objection. 

**(c)  The  desiccation  and  disturbance  of 
nutrition  of  the  cornea  produced  by  it  are 
negligible  or  entirely  avoided  if  care  is  ob- 
served in  keeping  the  eyelids  closed  after  the 
instillations  of  the  cocain  solution  and  up  to 
the  time  that  the  operative  work  is  to  begin. 

**(d)  The  dilatation  produced  by  the  co- 
cain is  of  short  duration,  does  not  often  occa- 
sion inconvenience,  and  may  be  overcome 
promptly  by  the  counter  effect  of  a  weak  mi- 
otic. 

**(e)  The  penetrating  effect  of  cocain  so- 
lution is  increased  by  the  addition  of  0.5  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate. 

**(/)  The  eflBciency  of  cocain  solution  is 
not  impaired  by  boiling. 

*'(flr)  The  efficiency  of  cocain  solutions  is 
not  affected  either  as  to  intensity  or  prolonga- 
'  tion  of  anesthesia  by  the  addition  of  epineph- 
rin. 

**  (fe)  The  use  of  stronger  solutions  than  the 
one  recommended  are  at  the  risk  of  seriously 
disturbing  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea  and 
interfering  with  the  healing  process. 

**2.  Phenacain  in  2  per  cent,  solution 
stands  next  to  cocain  in  efficiency. 

**  Concerning  phenacain  anesthesia  the  fol- 
lowing is  offered :  ^ 

**  (a)  It  has  the  advantage  of  producing  a 
quicker  effect  than  cocain  and  a  slight  anti- 
septic action. 

**  (6)  It  does  not  dilate  the  pupil,  hence  is 
valuable  in  producing  surface  anesthesia  for 
tonometry,  therapeusis  and  removal  of  for- 
eign bodies  from  the  cornea. 
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**  (c)  It  does  not  produce  desiccation  of  the 
cornea,  nor,  so  far  as  known,  disturb  nutri- 
tion. 

**  (d)  The  solutions  are  not  affected  by  boil- 
ing. 

'*(6)  Epinephrin  does  not  add  to  its  effi- 
ciency in  any  way. 

'*  (/)  Alkalis  should  not  be  added  to  phena- 
cain  solutions  as  they  cause  precipitation. 

**(flr)  Phenacain  offers  the  distinct  disad- 
vantage of  producing  more  or  less  irritation, 
which  is  very  objectionable  to  sensitive  pa- 
tients. 

**(A)  Phenacain  is  incompatible  with  al- 
kalis and  their  carbonate  bases,  and  the  use  of 
glass  vessels  should  be  avoided  in  preparing 
the  solution,  porcelain  being  used  instead. 

**3.  Procain  (novocain)  in  2  per  cent,  so- 
lution is  the  anesthetic  of  choice  for  infiltra- 
tion anesthesia. 

**(a)  The  addition  of  epinephrin  does  not 
increase  efficiency,  but  does  delay  absorption^ 
and  diminish  the  chances  of  accidental  poison- 
ing. 

**(&)  Procain  (novocain)  solutions  should 
be  injected  slowly  to  aid  in  the  avoidance  of 
toxic  effects. 

**(c)  The  efficiency  of  procain  (novocain) 
solutions  is  not  increased  by  the  addition  of 
alkalis. ''—C.  K.  Drinker. 

A  New  Test  Card.  J.  Monroe  Thorington. 
Am.  Jour.  Opth.,  Oct.,  1921,  4,  No.  10,  740- 
741. — On  the  test  card  here  described  and 
illustrated,  Gothic  letters  are  employed. 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  letters  at  the 
top,  the  rows  of  letters  are  numbered,  the 
numerals  being  red  to  assist  in  detecting  the 
most  common  variety  of  color  blindness.  By 
the  use  of  these  figures,  the  patient  is  en- 
abled to  indicate  readily  the  number  of  the 
lowest  row  of  letters  which  he  can  read,  with- 
out having  to  count  the  lines. 

There  is  a  very  gradual  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  letters  on  the  various  lines  from 
above  downward,  and  all  letters  are  con- 
structed on  the  angle  of  four  minutes.  Care 
^has  been  taken  that  a  proper  proportion  of 
round,  diagonal  and  square  letters  is  main- 
tained in  each  line  and  in  each  column.  The 
letters  B  and  S,  so  often  confused,  have  been 
eliminated,  as  well  as  the  letters  R  and  K 
which  have  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  letter 
A.  6  and  Q  have  also  been  omitted  since  they 
are  not  good  round  letters. 


Patients  do  not  readily  commit  this  test 
card  to  memory  as  they  do  the  Snellen  cards. 
The  visual  acuity  in  feet  and  metric  distance 
is  indicated  by  Roman  letters  and  Arabic 
characters  at  the  right  of  each  line.  Copies 
of  this  test  card  may  be  secured  from  Messrs. 
Wall  and  Ochs,  1716  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. It  may  be  had  with  red  numerals- 
and  yellow  letters  on  black,  with  red  numerals 
and  white  letters  on  black,  and  with  red 
numerals  and  black  letters  on  white. — M.  C. 
Shorley. 

Foreign  Body  Spud  Illuminator.  W.  HoU 
brook  Lowell,  Am.  Jour.  Ophth.,  Oct.,  1921, 
4,  No.  10,  739.— This  is  a  brief,  illustrated  dc 
scription  of  an  illuminator  for  foreign  body 
spud  or  similar  instrument,  which  has  been 
devised  by  Dr.  Lowell.  **It  consists  of  a 
fountain  pen  light  with  spring  contact 
switch ;  to  which  is  attached  a  smaller  parallel 
barrel,  equal  in  length,  with  a  sliding  member 
in  this  superimposed  barrel.  When  the  whole 
attachment  is  rotated  on  the  fountain  pen 
barrel,  a  tempered  spring  slides  over  the  con- 
tact switch  spring,  thus  giving  a  constant 
steady  light.  The  spud  is  fastened  in  this 
sliding  member.  When  pushed  forward  with 
the  light  on,  the  spud  point  and  cornea  are 
well  illuminated  and  the  light  is  where  you 
want  it  when  you  want  it,  and  the  left  hand  is 
free  to  control  the  lids.  The  spud  is  protected 
when  not  in  use  by  sliding  it  back  into  the 
barrel.''— C.  K.  Drinker. 

Late  Traumatic  Detachment  of  Retina 
Its  Prophylaxis  and  Importance  from  a 
Disability  Compensation  Standpoint.  Ear- 
old  Gifford.  Am.  Jour.  Ophth.,  Nov.,  1921,  4, 
No.  11,  803-805. — '*A  large  proportion  of  the 
detachments  of  early  life,  in  unpredisposed 
eyes,  are  of  the  late  traumatic  class. 

**As  a  matter  of  prophylaxis  against  such 
detachments,  a  period  of  as  complete  rest  as 
possible  (including  binocular  bandage)  is  de-      • 
sirable  in  the  treatment  of  the  eye. 

**The  possible  occurrence  of  late  detachment 
should  always  be  provided  for  in  settlements 
for  damages,  or  disability  compensation  in 
cases  of  serious  contusions  of  the  eye.  This 
applies  with  equal  force  to  cases  of  deep  per- 
forating wounds  with  or  without  intraocular 
foreign  bodies,  or  to  accidents  where  the  head 
or  whole  body  has  received  severe  shock." 
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Eye  Findings  in  Brain  Injuries.  Nelson 
M.  Black.  Am.  Jour.  Ophth.,  Nov.,  1921,  4, 
No.  11,  819-82.3. — This  paper  presents  a  sum- 
mary of  the  ocular  conditions  likely  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  brain  injuries,  with 
some  mention  of  other  symptoms  frequently 
associated  with  them. 

**  Examination  of  the  eye  grounds  should 
always  be  a  part  of  the  routine  of  the  exam- 
ination of  any  case  of  head  injury,  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  visual  fields  when  possi- 
ble.   When  choked  disc  is  found  together  with 


other  symptoms  of  increased  intracranial  ten- 
sion, operative  interference  is  imperative.  The 
relief  of  pressure  in  practically  every  in- 
stance prevents  consecutive  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve  when  done  in  time.  The  finding 
of  the  symptoms  of  choked  disc  without  other 
symptoms  of  intracranial  pressure  is  not  suf- 
ficient indication  for  operation,  unless  the  in- 
traocular manifestations  are  progressive  in 
character;  on  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of 
choked  disc  should  in  no  wise  preclude  op- 
erative interference  when  other  symptoms 
indicate  its  necessity." — M.  C.  Shorley. 


OCCURRENCE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS 


Fatigue  Study  and  Safety  Work  Co-ordi- 
nate. Frank  B.  Oilbreth  and  lAUian  M,  Oil- 
breth.  Safety  Engin.,  Oct.,  1921,  42,  No.  4, 
167-169. — The  problems  of  fatigue  and  safety 
could  be  conveniently  analyzed  through  a  fa- 
tigue survey,  which  would  improve  accident 
causing  conditions  as  well  as  motion  study 
conditions.  The  suggestion  system,  home 
reading  box,  museum  and  information  bureau 
are  activities  which  the  writers  believe  are 
useful  and  can  be  used  as  **work  in  common" 
in  safety  and  fatigue  investigations.  These 
can  be  supplemented  and  developed  by  a  more 
scientific  investigation  if  that  seems  neces- 
sary.— R.  M.  Thomson. 

The  Engineebing  Factor.  W.  H.  Forster, 
Nat.  Safety  News,  Dec,  1921,  4,  No.  6,  13-14. 
— According  to  the  author,  real  engineering 
capacity  enables  a  man  to  attack  a  safety  prob- 
lem in  the  f oDowing  manner : 

**1.    To  see  the  basic  hazard. 

*'2.  To  see  the  conditions  producing  this 
hazard,  whether  due  to  equipment,  process  or 
worker. 

**3.  To  consider  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
various  methods  of  eliminating  these  condi- 
tions. 

**4.  To  reach  a  wise  conclusion  as  to  the 
proper  procedure. 

**5.  To  present  the  case  so  that  it  goes 
through  with  the  controlling  powers. 

**6.  To  organize  to  produce  the  desired 
residt. 

*'7.  To  put  the  proposition  through  with 
the  co-operation  of  all  parties  at  interest.'' 

But  engineering  capacity  and  correct  engi- 


neering must  go  hand  in  hand  with  education- 
al propaganda  among  the  workmen. — ^M. 
Dent. 

The  Day  op  the  Safety  Engineer.  David 
8.  Beyer,  Safety  Engin.,  Nov.,  1921,  42,  No. 
5,  227. — This  short  article  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  a  real  safety  engineer  does  not  merely 
attend  to  mechanical  safeguards,  but  an- 
alyzes accidents  and  tells  what  is  needed  to 
prevent  them. — R.  M.  Thomson. 

AccroENT  jE^EVENTION  AND  FiRST  AlD  WORK 

IN  THE  Telephone  Field.  F.  M.  Downey. 
Safety  Engin.,  Oct.,  1921,  42,  No.  4,  170-173. 
— This  is  a  discussion  of  the  growth  and 
achievements  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany's line  force  in  accident  prevention  and 
first-aid  work.  The  results  obtained  over  a 
number  of  years  are  shown,  and  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  hearty  co-operation,  support 
and  interest  of  all  parties,  of  competitive 
first-aid  demonstrations,  and  of  the  publish- 
ing and  distribution  of  bulletins  is  empha- 
sized.— R.  M.  Thomson. 

How  We  Licked  the  Goggle  Problem  in 
OUR  Plant.  O.  A.  Kuechemneister.  Nat. 
Safety  News,  Dec.,  1921,  4,  No.  6,  23-24.— This 
is  the  story  of  how  the  order  for  wearing  gog- 
gles was  successfully  enforced  in  the  plant  of 
the  Dominion  Forge  and  Stamping  Company, 
Ontario,  Canada.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  tact 
in  dealing  with  recalcitrant  subjects,  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  employees  had  to  be  dis- 
missed, but  the  safety  idea  of  goggles  won 
out  in  the  end.    During  the  process  of  fitting 
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for  goggles  the  company  had  an  opportunity 
to  persuade  several  men  to  go  to  the  oculist 
and  have  their  eyes  examined,  with  the  result 
that  their  goggle  frames  were  fitted  with  spe- 
cial lenses,  and  their  efficiency  and  dispositions 
were  greatly  bettered. — M.  Dent. 

Explosions  Hazard  and  rrs  Prevention. 
Joseph  F.  Shadgen.  Abstracted  as  follows 
from  Iron  Age,  1921,  Vol.  108,  127-130,  in 
Chem.  Abstr.,  Nov.  10,  1921,  15,  No.  21,  3751. 
— **This  is  a  thoughtful  review  of  the  litera- 
ture on  explosive  mixtures  of  solids,  liquids 
and  gases,  the  characteristics  of  fuels  being 
analyzed  with  special  reference  to  powdered- 
coal  installations  and  the  means  for  preven- 
tion of  explosions.  Numerous  tables,  photo- 
graphs of  flame  propagation  and  graphs  are 
given. ' ' 

Making  Coal  Mining  a  Safer  Job.  Safety 
Engin.,  Nov.,  1921,  42,  No.  5,  221-223.— A 
short  review  indicating  that  accident  preven- 
tion work  in  the  coal  mining  industry  is  show- 
ing results. — R.  M.  Thomson. 

coke-oven  accments  in  the  united 
States  during  the  Calendar  Year  1920. — 
William  W.  Adams,  U.  S.  Bur.  Mines,  Tech. 
Paper  293,  July,  1921,  pp.  32.— Accidents  at 
coke  ovens  during  1920  caused  the  death  of 
49  and  the  injury  of  3,415  employees.  This 
represents  a  decrease  of  four  fatalities  and 
616  injuries  as  compared  with  the  record  for 

1919.  The  number  of  men  employed  during 

1920,  however,  was  28,139,  a  decrease  of  602, 
or  2  per  cent,  below  the  number  employed  in 
1919. 

Reducing  the  average  number  of  men  em- 
ployed to  its  equivalent  in  300-day  workers, 
the  fatality  rate  for  1920  was  1.64  per  thou- 
sand men  employed,  and  the  injury  rate  was 
114.13,  as  compared  with  1.92  and  145.66,  re- 
spectively, for  1919 — a  decrease  in  fatal  acci- 
dents of  0.28  per  thousand  and  in  non-fatal 
injuries  of  31.53  per  thousand. 

The  chief  causes  of  fatalities  at  all  coke 
ovens  during  1920  were,  in  the  order  of  fre- 
quency, haulage  equipment,  burns,  falls  of 
persons,  and  falling  objects.  Non-fatal  in- 
juries resulted  principally  from  burns,  falls 
of  persons,  falling  objects,  haulage  equipment 
and  hand  tools. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  number  and 


classification  of  injuries,  1916  to  1920;  acci- 
dents in  all  coke  ovens  during  1920  by  states, 
and  by  causes  and  by  states;  accidents  in 
beehive  and  by-product  coke  ovens  during 
1920  classified  by  states,  by  causes  and  by 
states,  and  by  character  of  disability;  and 
number  of  widows  and  orphans  caused  by  fatal 
accidents  in  all  coke  ovens,  by  states,  during 
the  years  1914-1920,  inclusive. 

At  the  end  of  the  report  two  tables  are  in- 
cluded giving  a  summary  of  the  fatality  and 
injury  rates  for  various  branches  of  the  min- 
eral industry  in  the  United  States  for  all 
years  for  which  comparable  statistics  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  are  available. — M.  C. 
Shorley. 

The  Need  op  a  Safety  Code  for  Ladders. 
F.  A,  Davidson.  Safety  Engin.,  Oct.,  1921, 
42,  No.  4,  180-182.— The  author  discusses  the 
need  of  a  National  Safety  Code  for  Ladders. 
A  ladder  code  will  help  to  reduce  accidents 
through  the  focusing  of  public  attention  on 
the  danger  of  using  poor  ladders,  by  educat- 
ing the  public  as  to  what  is  a  safe  ladder,  by 
serving  as  a  guide  to  state  local  and  insurance 
inspectors,  and,  finally,  by  the  sanction  of  law 
in  compelling  safe  conditions. — R.  M.  Thom- 
son. 

The  Essentuls  op  a  National  Safety 
Code  for  Ladders.  Clifford  B.  ConneUey. 
Safety  Engin.,  Oct.,  1921,  42,  No.  4,  165-166. 
— The  following  essentials  are  suggested  for 
ladder  code  making : 

'*1.  Gathering  and  compiling  information 
on  ladders,  including  a  historicid  statement  of 
the  development  of  the  industry. 

**2.  Setting  forth  the  specifications  for 
construction  of  ladders  of  the  various  types. 

**3.  Suggesting  rules  for  use,  backed  by 
authentic  data  in  the  form  of  discussions. 

**4.   Using  abundant  illustrations. 

**5.  Furnishing  data  on  the  properties  and 
strengths  of  various  woods. 

**6.    Describing  ladder  appliances. 

**7.  Pointing  out  safety  methods  and  prac- 
tices.*' 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  National  Code 
for  Ladders  be  in  reality  a  textbook  rather 
than  a  law  book,  an  authoritative  manual  for 
making  rules,  and  not  a  rule  book. — R.  M. 
Thomson. 
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INDUSTRIAL    PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION,    METABOLISM, 

FATIGUE,  ETC. 


Influence  of  Alcohol  on  the  Function 
OP  THE  Heart,  G.  Pantania,  Abstracted  as 
follows  from  Arch,  di  fisioL,  1920,  Vol.  18, 
67,  in  Med.  Sc,  Dec,  1921,  5,  No.  3,  257.— 
**The  present  research  was  undertaken  be- 
cause no  definite  conclusions  appear  to  have 
as  yet  been  reached  in  regard  to  the  action 
of  alcohol  on  the  function  of  the  heart.  Some 
authors  hold. that  it  chiefly  increases  the  car- 
diac activity;  others  again  are  of  the  opinion 
that  its  action  is  essentially  depressive;  and 
yet  others  think  that  very  small  doses  act  in 
an  exciting  manner  while  large  ones  have  an 
opposite  effect.  Moreover,  no  one  seems  to 
have  studied  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  ex- 
citability of  the  myocardium,  to  which  the 
author  has  paid  particular  attention.  In  ad- 
dition, he  has  investigated  the  effect  of  the 
excitation  of  the  vagus  and  the  contraction 
curve  of  the  frog's  heart.  This  was  exposed 
and  suspended  to  a  lever  according  to  En- 
gelmann's  method.  After  taking  a  normal 
tracing,  varying  quantities  of  ethyl  alcohol 
diluted  with  Ringer's  solution  were  injected 
into  the  frogs  and  other  tracings  taken  at  in- 
tervals of  from  5  to  20  minutes.  The  results 
obtained,  which  are  of  general  interest,  have 
been  summarized  by  the  author  approximate- 
ly as  follows:  (1)  Ethyl  alcohol  noticeably 
modifies  the  activity  and  functional  properties 
of  the  heart.  (2)  This  action  manifests  itself 
in  a  slackening  of  the  heart's  rhythm,  which 
is  chiefly  due  to  a  remarkable  prolongation  of 
the  systolic  phase  when  small  doses  are  used, 
to  a  prolongation  of  the  diastolic  phase  in  the 
case  of  large  ones.  (3)  The  excitability  of 
the  myocardium  is  constantly  increased  by 
small  doses  of  alcohol,  but  this  fact  is  less  and 
less  apparent  as  the  doses  become  larger, 
until  excitability  may  even  be  diminished, 
with  a  corresponding  elevation  of  its  thres- 
hold. (4)  The  period  of  latency  is  constantly 
shortened  by  minimal  doses  of  alcohol ;  some- 
what larger  ones  do  not  appear  to  have  al- 
ways the  same  effect.  (5)  The  length  of  the 
refractory  period  does  not  show  any  percepti- 
ble modification  in  the  experimental  condi- 
tions adopted  by  the  author.  (6)  The  excita- 
bility threshold  of  the  vagus  is  increased  by 
alcohol.  (7)  Under  the  influence  of  alcohoj 
the  heart  stopped  by  means  of  a  proper  stim-. 
ulation  of  the  vagus  re-starts  its  automatic 


activity  more  slowly  than  in  normal  condi- 
tions. (8)  After  stimulation  of  the  vagus 
it  takes  a  longer  time  for  the  automatic 
rhythm  to  become  normal  when  alcohol  is  in- 
troduced into  the  organism  than  in  the  case 
of  the  same  heart  before  undergoing  intoxica- 
tion."—M.  C.  Shorley. 

The  Effect  of  Cooling  Power  of  the  At- 
mosphere ON  Body  Metabolism.  J.  A.  Camp- 
bell,  D.  Hargood'Ash,  and  L.  Hill.  Abstracted 
as  follows  from  Jour.  Physiol.,  1921,  Vol.  55, 
259-264,  in  Physiol.  Abstr.,  Oct.-Nov.,  1921,  6, 
Nos.  7  and  8,  440. — **  Basal  metabolism  of  the 
body  cells  is  raised  by  cool  out-of-door  condi- 
tions, even  when  shivering  does  not  occur; 
metabolism  is  controlled  by  cooling  power,  not 
by  temperature.  Formulae  are  given  for  rapid 
calculation  of  heat  production  of  the  resting 
subject,  the  information  required  being  the 
dry  kata-thermometer  cooling  power,  the  dry 
bulb  air  temperature,  and  the  cheek  temper- 
ature. ' ' — McKeen  Cattell. 

On  the  Carbon  Excretion  of  Man  in 
Wrestling  and  in  Fencing.  B.  Oullichsen 
and  J.  L.  Soisalon-Soininen.  Abstracted  as 
follows  from  Skandin.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  1921, 
Vol.  41,  188,  in  Med.  Sc,  Dec,  1921,  5,  No.  3, 
277. — **  Observations  on  six  persons  in  the 
respiration  chamber  on  the  energy  liberated 
in  fencing  and  in  wrestling  as  measured  by 
the  carbon  dioxide  excretion.  The  results 
show  that  the  muscular  work  involved  in  these 
exercises  is  of  a  very  high  order  of  magnitude 
when  compared  with  other  occupations  in- 
volving heavy  work." — M.  C.  Shorley. 

Increase  in  Capacity  for  Work  Due  to 
Administration  of  Phosphate.  O.  Embden^ 
E,  Orafe,  and  E.  Schmitz.  Abstracted  as  fol- 
lows from  Ztschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1921,  Vol. 
113,  67,  in  Med.  Sc,  Dec,  1921,  5,  No.  3, 
278. — **  Experiments  on  soldiers  and  miners 
showed  that  the  administration  of  7.5  gm.  of 
sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate  per  day  result- 
ed in  an  increased  capacity  for  muscular 
work,  presumably  by  facilitating  the  resyn- 
thesis  of  *lactacidogen'.  A  favorable  effect 
on  the  nervous  system  is  also  claimed." — M. 
C.  Shorley. 
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On  the  Size  op  the  Heart,  Blood  Pres- 
sure AND  Pulse,  before,  during  and  after 
Short  Periods  of  Heavy  Physical  Labor. 
O.  Brans.  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Miin- 
chen.  med.  Wchnschr.,  1921,  Vol.  68,  907- 
908,  in  Physiol.  Abstr.,  Oct.-Nov.,  1921,  6, 
Nos.  7  and  8,  427. — **  Observations  on  the  size 
of  the  heart  as  seen  by  X-ray  illumination  dur- 
ing- short  periods  of  heavy  work.  The  author 
failed  to  get  any  appreciable  increase  in  heart 
volume  when  the  blood-pressure  rose  30  or  40 
mm.;  he  points  out  that  this  is  in  complete 
contrast  to  the  results  of  animal  experiments 
carried  out  by  Starling  and  Straub.  He  con- 
siders that  the  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  difl&- 
culty  of  standardising  conditions  when  deal- 
ing with  human  subjects,  and,  moreover, 
amongst  other  things,  to  the  inotropic  influ- 
ence of  the  sympathetic. ' ' — McKeen  Cattell. 

The  Physiological  Cost  of  Muscular 
Work  :  A  Reply  to  Objections.  A.  D,  Wal- 
ler and  0,  De  Decker.  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Oct. 
22, 1921,  No.  3173,  627-630.— WaUer's  method 
consists  in  collecting  the  expired  air  for  a 
period  of  thirty  to  sixty  seconds  during  work 
and  for  one  to  twp  minutes  during  rest.  By 
determining  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  expired  air,  and  knowing  the  volume 
of  air  expired  during  a  given  period,  the  car- 
bon dioxide  in  cubic  centimeters  per  minute 
may  be  calculated.  With  these  data  and  by 
assuming  a  respiratory  quotient  of  0.85,  the 
number  of  calories  expended  during  a  given 
amount  of  work  is  computed  by  referring  to 
the  tables  of  the  calorific  value  of  carbon  di- 
oxide for  a  given  respiratory  quotient,  as  de- 
termined by  Zunst  (Pfliiger^s  Archiv,  1897, 
€8,  p.  201).  Later  it  was  thought  preferable 
to  assume  a  respiratory  quotient  of  1.00  and 
calculate  the  calories  accordingly.  By  this 
method  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  physiological  cost  of 
a  variety  of  types  of  industrial  work.  Follow- 
ing a  summary  of  the  investigations  by  Wal- 
ler and  De  Decker  (Brit,  Med.  Jour.,  May  7, 
1921),  Leonard  Hill  and  J.  A.  Campbell 
(Ibid.,  May  21,  1921)  and  J.  B.  Orr  and  J.  P. 
Kinloch  (Ibid.,  July  9,  1921)  published  arti- 
cles criticizing  the  validity  of  Waller's  meth- 
od. Waller  and  De  Decker  have  replied  to 
these  objections  in  the  present  communica- 
tion. 

They  answer  the  first  objection,  that  the 
period    (half   a   minute)    during   which   the 


samples  of  expired  air  were  taken  was  too 
short,  as  follows:  They  admit  that  longer 
periods  were  desirable  but  impracticable  as  a 
laborer  could  not  be  interrupted  from  work 
for  any  length  of  time.  Furthermore,  the 
minute-volume  of  expired  air  is  increased  dur- 
ing  work  and  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  fit 
the  subject  with  a  bag  to  collect  as  much  as 
80  to  100  liters  of  air.  Their  present  method 
permits  the  use  of  a  bag  of  20  to  30  liters* 
capacity.  They  have  concluded  by  repeated 
trials  that  the  error  inherent  in  such  short 
periods  is  much  less  serious  than  anticipated. 
To  reduce  the  error  further  they  calculate 
their  results  from  the  average  of  a  series  of 
periods. 

In  answer  to  the  second  criticism  that  they 
have  failed  to  place  suflBcient  emphasis  on 
the  influence  of  food  on  carbon  dioxide  elim- 
ination, Waller  and  De  Decker  state  that  they 
consider  the  increase  in  carbon  dioxide  output 
following  food  might  amount  to  one-fifth  of 
the  resting  value,  but  that  this  is  negligible  as 
compared  to  the  more  marked  increase  follow- 
ing muscular  work.  They  believe  this  is  justi- 
fiable  considering  the  conclusion  of  Benedict 
and  Murschausen  **that  the  increment  [of 
energy  discharge]  due  to  the  work  of  forward 
progression  was  constant,  irrespective  of 
whether  the  subject  was  with  or  without 
food."  Furthermore,  the  authors  state  that 
they  were  concerned  with  the  carbon  dioxide 
output  of  workers  under  their  normal  condi- 
tions of  life. 

The  third  objection  to  Waller's  method  is 
that  the  respiratory  quotient  has  been  neg- 
lected in  determining  the  caloric  equivalent 
of  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled.  Wal- 
ler and  De  Decker  concede  that  this  objection 
is  fundamental  and  theoretically  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  three.  They  feel  that  the  ap- 
parent inaccuracy  of  their  method  is  compen- 
sated for  by  the  ease  with  which  a  relatively 
large  number  of  observations  may  be  made 
and  readily  computed.  They  consider  that 
their  method  is  best  adapted  for  use  in  the 
factory  and  on  the  road  for  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary survey  on  an  extensive  field.  They 
conclude  with  Orr  and  Kinloch  that  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  exercise  there  might  be 
a  ** washing  out'*  or  retention  of  carbon  diox- 
ide which  would  render  a  false  respiratory 
quotient,  but  they  consider  this  error  elim- 
inated by  measuring  the  output  only  after  a 
constant  regime  of  work  is  established. 
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A  fourth  point  of  controversy  relates  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  observation  that  the  car- 
bon dioxide  excretion,  when  determined  at 
regular  intervals  during  several  hours'  work, 
exhibits  a  progressive  increase.  This  occurs 
even  though  the  amount  of  work  remains  con- 
stant. Waller  and  De  Decker  object  to  the 
suggestion  of  Hill  and  Campbell  that  this  in- 
crease is  due  to  food  and  offer  as  a  possible 
explanation  that  it  is  due  to. the  decreasing  ef- 
ficiency of  the  laborer,  though  they  feel  that 
this  point  will  require  careful  discussion  after 
further  investigation. — Cyrus  C.  Sturgis. 

Fatigue  Tests  at  Puedue  University.  Q. 
H.  Shepard.  Indust.  Management,  Nov.,  1921, 
62,  No.  5,  281-286.— The  main  object  of  the 
tests  reported  here  was  to  discover  the  mini- 
mum proportion  of  periods  of  rest  to  the  total 
of  working  hours,  by  which  workers  on  light- 
heavy  muscular  work  can  approximate  their 
maximum  output  (light-heavy  muscular  work 
being  defined  as  work  in  which  the  muscular 
system  is  continually  under  load  during  the 
operation,  the  load  not  being  heavy  enough  to 
produce  a  sensation  of  muscular  strain,  but 
being  repeated  so  many  times  that  the  worker 
becomes  sensibly  fatigued  by  the  end  of  the 
day). 

The  experiments  were  made  by  a  single 
operator,  the  work  being  performed  on  chest 
weights,  the  industrial  day  represented  as 
closely  as  possible  by  a  day  of  nine  working 
hours  during  which  one  hour  was  allowed  for 
lunch,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  hours.  Nine 
full  days'  work  was  done,  varying  the  work- 
ing period  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  min- 
utes, but  allowing  in  each  case  a  rest  period 
of  eight  minutes.  The  forty-five-minute 
period  was  the  most  productive,  increase  of 
the  work  period  from  that  point  causing  a 
steady  decline  in  output,  while  shortening  of 
the  period  also  caused  decrease,  although  not 
so  uniformly.  The  thirty-five-minute  period 
day  was  about  as  productive  as  the  forty-five- 
minute  period  day,  but  between  the  thirty- 
minute  period  and  the  twenty-five-minute 
period  there  was  a  decided  difference. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that  a  worker  on 
light-heavy  work  and  a  nine-hour  working 
day  cannot  give  his  maximum  output  unless 
he  rests  at  least  15.1  per  cent,  of  the  time  dur- 
ing working  hours.  But  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  rest  periods  will  increase  production  the 
worker  should  have  been  interested  by  effi- 


ciency reward  and  other  means  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  is  seeking  at  all  times  to  deliver 
his  maximum  output.  It  was  further  shown 
that  the  expenditure  of  energy  as  measured 
by  loss  of  weight  was  greater  (for  100,000 
foot-pounds  of  work)  when  the  forty-five-min- 
ute period  was  required  than  in  the  forty- 
minute  period  day.  Therefore  it  is  concluded 
that  probably  an  industrial  worker  perform- 
ing light-heavy  work  day  after  day  will  not 
maintain  his  maximum  output  unless  he  rests 
at  least  16  2/3  per  cent,  of  the  time  during 
working  hours. 

Further  study  of  the  data  in  regard  to  the 
forty-five-minute  period  day  gives  evidence 
that  the  total  output  of  the  day  might  have 
been  increased  by  using  a  longer  working 
period  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  and  gradu- 
ally shortening  it  as  the  operator  became  fa- 
tigued. 

Other  problems  remain  to  be  solved,  such  as 
whether,  by  shortening  the  working  day  and 
thereby  sacrificing  the  reduced  output  of  the 
later  hours,  the  output  during  earlier  hours 
can  be  so  increased  as  to  give  a  greater  out- 
put for  the  day;  and,  if  so,  what  length  of 
day  would  give  the  maximum  output. 

Two  days  of  low  temperature  and  high  hu- 
midity show  a  falling  off  in  output,  which  may 
be  charged  to  the  temperature,  for  it  is  not 
surprising  that  exposing  the  body  of  a  worker 
to  an  excessive  direct  heat  loss  should  produce 
a  loss  of  output,  just  as  steam-plant  horse- 
power would  be  reduced  by  nmning  with  bare 
steam  pipes. 

In  some  preliminary  tests  the  operator  was 
allowed  to  work  and  rest  as  he  wished.  The 
average  of  four  periods  shows  that  the  natural 
choice  provided  for  15.6  per  cent,  of  rest;  but 
whether  this  approximation  to  the  proportion 
yielding  the  greatest  efficiency  is  a  general 
tendency  or  is  merely  peculiar  to  the  operator 
tested  remains  to  be  determined. — G.  E.  Par- 
tridge. 

The  Physiology  op  Fatigue.  Physico- 
Chemical  Manifestations  op  Fatigue  in  the 
Blood.  Albert  Baird  Hastings,  U.  S.  Pub. 
Health  Service,  Pub.  Health  BuU.  No.  117, 
1921,  pp.  42. — ^*'l.  Certain  phases  of  muscular 
fatigue  have  been  investigated  with  special 
attention  to  the  gaseous  and  osmotic  relation- 
ships in  the  blood  of  dogs. 

"2.  Hemolysis  in  vivo  occurs  in  untrained 
dogs  after  severe  exercise. 
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*'3.  The  resistance  of  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles to  laking  by  hypotonic  salt  solutions 
is  increased  by  exercise. 

**4.  The  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the 
blood  is  decreased  in  both  arterial  and  venous 
blood  by  exercise. 

*  *  5.  The  degree  to  which  the  hemoglobin  is 
saturated  with  oxygen  is  increased  in  arterial 
and  diminished  in  venous  blood  by  exercise. 

**6.  These  changes  in  gases  result  in  a  mi- 
gration of  acids,  of  which  CI'  is  an  example, 
into  the  plasma.  A  diminished  osmotic  pres- 
sure within  the  corpuscles  results  and  is  indi- 
cated by  an  increase  in  resistance  to  laking 
by  hypotonic  salt  solutions. 


'*7.  Certain  of  these  changes  are  modified 
by  long  continued  exercise.  This  failure  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  processes  of  the  organ- 
ism is  regarded  as  fatigue. 

**8.  The  significance  to  the  cardio-vascular 
and  respiratory  systems  of  the  changes  in  the 
blood  gases  and  the  osmotic  relationships  is 
briefly  considered." — C.  K.  Drinker. 

Study  of  Movements.  L,  Binet.  Abstract- 
ed as  follows  from  Med.,  Sept.,  1921,  2,  No. 
12,  964,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Nov.  5, 
1921,  77,  No.  19,  1527.— *' Binet  describes  the 
methods  and  findings  with  the  ergograph  and 
recording  apparatus.'' 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  INDUSTRY 


Women,  a  New  Force  in  Industry.  Ida 
M.  Tarbell.  Nat.  Safety  News,  Nov.,  1921,  4, 
No.  5, 13. — Miss  Tarbell  makes  a  plea  to  enlist 
the  great  body  of  women  outside  of  industry 
in  the  safety  movement.  These  women  would 
work  and  work  well,  as  evidenced  by  our  ex- 
perience with  women's  organizations  during 
the  war^  and  would  be  a  great  power  behind 
the  cause  of  industrial  and  public  safety. — 
M.  Dent. 

Standards  for  the  Employment  of 
Women  in  Industry.  U.  S.  Dept.  Labor, 
Women's  Bur.,  Bull.  No.  3,  Third  Edition, 
Oct.  15, 1921,  pp.  8. — This  pamphlet  presents, 
in  revised  form,  the  standards  recommended 
by  the  Women's  Bureau  for  the  employment 
of  women  in  industry.  Standards  are  set 
forth  for  the  regulation  of:  hours  of  labor; 
wages ;  working  conditions,  including  comfort 
and  sanitation,  posture  at  work,  safety,  condi- 
tions needing  reform  and  prohibited  occupa- 
tions; home  work;  and  employment  manage- 
ment. The  federal  government  urges  the 
industries  of  the  country  to  co-operate  with 
state  and  federal  agencies  in  maintaining 
these  standards  as  a  vital  part  of  the  indus- 
trial program  of  the  nation. — M.  C.  Shorley. 

Women  and  Young  Persons  (Employ- 
ment IN  Lead  Processes).  Statutory  Rules 
and  Orders,  Nos.  1713, 1714  and  1715,  London, 
Nov.,  1921. — These  three  orders  were  prepared 
by  the  Home  Secretary  in  pursuance  of  the 
Women  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1920:  '*(a) 


declaring  what  is  a  lead  compound  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  and  prescribing  the 
method  of  ascertaining  whether  any  compound 
is  a  lead  compound  within  the  definition; 
(b)  prescribing  the  periodic  medical  exam- 
ination required  under  section  2  (1)  (b)  of 
the  Act;  and  (c)  prescribing  the  cloiiroom, 
messroom  and  washing  accommodation  to  be 
provided  under  section  2  (l)(e).''  Para- 
graph 2  of  Order  No.  1714,  prescribing  the 
medical  examinations,  requires  the  employer 
to  supply  every  woman  and  young  person 
employed  in  any  process  to  which  the  order 
applies  with  a  health  register  in  the  approved 
form.  Copies  of  this  register  (Form  616) 
and  copies  of  the  orders  may  be  obtained  from 
H.  M.  Stationery  Ofl&ce,  Kingsway,  London, 
W.C.2.— M.  C.  Shorley. 

Child  Labor.  Analysis  op  Work  Permfts 
Issued  ditring  Biennium  Ending  June  30^ 
1920.  State  of  Iowa,  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Bull. 
No.  4,  1921,  pp.  37. — According  to  the  child 
labor  laws  of  Iowa,  a  work  permit  must  be 
issued  for  every  child  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16  years  wishing  to  obtain  a  position 
in  certain  specified  industries,  and  no  child 
under  14  can  be  employed  under  any  circum- 
stances in  said  industries.  The  laws  within 
which  the  child  may  be  employed  as  weU  as 
the  total  number  of  hours  of  labor  in  the  week 
are  defined  by  this  law.  A  certificate  from 
the  superintendent  of  schools  testifying  to  the 
educational  standing  of  the  child,  a  certificate 
from  the  medical  inspector,  and  evidence  of 
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the  child's  age  are  all  requisites  of  the  work 
permit.  Thus  the  Iowa  law  provides  for 
minimum  age  for  entrance  into  certain  indus- 
tries ;  a  certain  minimum  of  education ;  a  cer- 
tain definite  physical  development;  and  good 
evidence  of  the  child 's  age. 

Statistics  follow  which  **were  secured  from 
7,469  work  permits  issued  during  the  biennial 
period  to  4,832  boys  and  2,637  girls,  and  these 
have  been  tabulated  and  classified  so  as  to 
show  the  number,  by  age,  school  grade,  height 
and  weight,  for  twenty-nine  cities  of  the  state 
besides  a  few  towns  combined  into  a  miscel- 
laneous group.'*  A  report  of  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau,  December,  1919, 
has  made  child  labor  requirements  somewhat 
more  stringent  than  those  provided  by  most 
of  the  states. — L.  A.  Shaw. 

Child  Labor  versus  CHnj)REN's  Work. 
Raymond  O.  Fuller,  Am.  Child,  Nov.,  1921, 
3,  No.  3,  281-286.— There  is  a  wide  belief  that 
the  child  labor  reform  is  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  children  should  have  no  work 
whatever.  This  is  far  from  the  truth,  but 
little  has  been  done  to  establish  children's 
work  on  a  proper  basis. 

Psychologically,  the  basic  characteristic  of 
child  labor  is  unmotivated  activity,  or  activity 
motivated  from  without ;  and  it  is  child  labor 
in  the  school  that  is  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  child  labor  in  industry  and  agriculture. 

Children's  work  is  activity  that  leaves 
plenty  of  time  for  schooling  and  play ;  is  per- 
formed in  suitable  places;  is  favorable  to  de- 
velopment and  health;  is  educational  as  a 
means  of  accumulating  knowledge;  and  is  a 
supervised  activity,  the  supervision  being  in 
the  interest  of  the  child.  Children  have  work 
impulses  and  needs  as  well  as  play  impulses 
and  needs,  and  they  should  have  the  discipline 
of  proper  work  The  school  should  help  to- 
ward a  more  intelligent  usefulness  in  the 
home. 

Vocational  training  and  part-time  schools 
are  recommended  with  too  little  thought 
about  their  development  value;  the  voca- 
tional education  of  today  is  almost  as  far 
from  meeting  the  needs  of  children  as  the 
older  education  was.  Growth  is  the  important 
consideration,  and  educationally  the  voca- 
tional curriculum  has  an  advantage  because  it 
involves  more  action  and  deals  with  the  con- 
crete and  the  practical. — G.  E.  Partridge. 


Control  of  the  Employment  of  Children 
IN  Agriculture  in  Europe.  Internat.  Labour 
Rev.,  Nov.,  1921,  4,  No.  2,  190-227.— There  is 
but  little  direct  legislation  in  Europe  regu- 
lating the  labor  of  children  in  agriculture 
but  at  the  same  time,  and  as  if  by  common 
consent,  most  of  the  European  states  have 
tried,  through  the  indirect  method  of  educa- 
tion laws,  to  provide  safeguards  for  children 
in  the  rural  districts.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  labor  laws  which  specifically  ex- 
clude agriculture  from  the  regulations  affect- 
ing other  industries. 

There  are  a  few  laws  applying  definitely  to 
the  work  of  children  in  agriculture.  In  Switz- 
erland, children  may  not  be  employed  under 
the  age  of  12  in  any  agricultural  undertaking 
other  than  that  of  their  parents,  and  a  limit 
is  fixed  of  six  hours'  work  a  day  during  the 
whole  period  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
and  of  two  hours  in  the  school  term.  In  Den- 
mark, children  under  10  are  unconditionally 
prohibited  from  working  with  machinery — 
and  there  are  a  few  more  such  laws.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  the  labor  of  children  in 
agriculture  is  more  severely  controlled.  The 
Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  governs 
conditions  for  children  in  general  employ- 
ment, and  its  provisions  were  amended  in 
1918,  by  Section  13  of  the  Education  Act 
(England  and  Wales).  By  this  the  employ- 
ment of  any  child  of  **12  or  upwards"  is  pro- 
hibited on  Sundays;  during  school  hours  on 
any  day  when  the  school  is  open ;  and  on  any 
day  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

A  system  of  rural  inspection  that  would 
give  the  child  in  agriculture  protection  such 
as  is  provided  by  an  efiicient  system  of  factory 
legislation  has  not  yet  been  formulated.  Ex- 
emptions from  attendance  at  school  compli- 
cate the  whole  question.  Half-time  or  other 
partial  exemption,  exemption  for  seasonal 
work,  the  reduction  of  the  school  year  for 
agricultural  purposes  in  a  given  locality,  all 
take  part  in  depriving  the  country  child  of 
the  protection  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  best 
kind  of  educational  legislation  to  give. 

Data  are  given,  in  the  form  of  tables,  in 
regard  to  the  ages  between  which  every  child 
must  attend  school  unless  exempted,  the  mini- 
mum period  of  compulsory  school  attendance, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  absence  from 
school  may  be  allowed,  as  established  in  the 
countries  of  Europe. — G.  E.  Partridge. 
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The  Adolescent  and  the  Community.  E, 
L.  Collis.  Welsh  Outlook,  Oct.,  1921.  (Review 
by  author.) — In  this  paper  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  adolescent  costs  the  community  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  expended  on 
health  supervision  and  education.  Never- 
theless, there  are  no  adequate  channels 
through  which  he  is  passed  on  from  school  life 
to  an  occupation.  This  lack  is  due  to  the 
facts  that  education  has  too  little  regard  for 
occupation,  and  that  industry  establishes  too 
few  occupational  ladders.  The  result  of  this 
disregard  for  the  adolescent  is  shown  in  an  ex- 
cessive tendency  for  youthful  labor  to  wander 
from  place  to  place  endeavoring  to  find  a 


round  hole  to  fit  into,  which  migration  is  a 
trying  and  wasteful  proceeding,  a  social  evil, 
and  an  economic  loss.  The  wanderlust  so  ac- 
quired lasts  throughout  occupational  life.  The 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  vocational  guidance 
during  education,  and  in  vocational  selection 
when  new  workers  are  engaged.  In  particular, 
committees  are  needed  to  stand  between  the 
schools  and  occupations,  which  should  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  promoting  medical  super- 
vision  in  occupations,  and  to  establishing  co- 
operation between  it  and  medical  supervision 
in  schools.  Throughout  the  article  statements 
made  are  supported  by  appeal  to  definite  sta- 
tistical data. 


INDUSTRIAL  SANITATION:    FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION,   ILLU- 
MINATION, VENTILATION,  HEATING,    WATER   SUPPLY,   SEW- 
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AGE  DISPOSAL 


Sanitaby  Conteol  in  the  Manupactube 
OP  Foods  and  rrs  Economic  Importance. 
George  Orindrod.  Am.  Jour.  Pub.  Health, 
Oct.,  1921,  11,  No.  10,  920-922.— '*  Within  re- 
cent  years  two  fundam^ital  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  production,  preparation  and 
l^ftnrilfng  of  foods;  these  developments  have 
had  such  effects  on  centralization  of  popula- 
tion, and  dependence  on  manufactured  foods 
as  to  make  them  of  vital  importance. 

*'The  first  development  has  been  in  the 
preservation  of  foods  so  as  to  permit  their 
storage  for  indefinite  periods  and  their  trans- 
portation. This  is  essentially  the  dehydrating 
and  canning  industry. 

**The  second  development  has  been  in  the 
transportation,  purification  and  synthesis  of 
foods.  This  is  a  natural  though  rapid  out- 
growth of  the  canning  industry.  The  extensive 
production  of  foodstuflfs  from  natural  mate- 
rials never  before  available  for  use  as  foods 
marks  the  beginning  of  an  industrial  develop- 
ment of  inestimable  extent." 

The  author  cites  the  production  of  canned 
milk  as  an  example  of  specialized  sanitary  con- 
trol and  of  the  application  of  bacteriology  in 
the  service  of  the  public.  He  concludes  by  say- 
ing that  "The  development  of  scientific  con- 
trol of  raw  food  materials,  of  the  processing 
And  the  inspection  of  the  finished  product 


brought  manufactured  foods  into  the  position 
where  they  are  not  regarded  as  substitutes  for 
fresh  foods,  but  as  essentials/' — ^M.  C.  Shor- 
ley. 

Sanitation  op  Frutt  and  Vegetable  Can- 
neries. Harry  M.  Miller.  Am.  Jour.  Pub. 
Health,  Oct.,  1921,  11,  No.  10,  922-923.— The 
elimination  of  handwork  by  the  invention  of 
machines  has  done  much  to  improve  the  sani- 
tary conditions  in  fruit  and  vegetable  can- 
neries. **In  general,  every  part  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  canning  industry  has  kept  pace 
with  the  mechanical  development  so  that  to- 
day a  large  portion  of  our  food  supply  is  pro- 
duced in  modem  sanitary  buildings,  pro- 
vided with  concrete  floors,  flooded  with  direct 
sunlight,  the  interior  painted  white,  properly 
screened  against  the  invasion  of  flies,  bees  and 
other  insects,  with  adjoining  grounds  oiled  or 
regularly  sprinkled  with  water  to  keep  down 
dust." 

As  in  all  problems  of  sanitation,  the  educa- 
tional feature  is  the  most  vital  factor  to  be 
considered  as  well  as  the  most  difficult  to 
handle.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  in- 
dustry has  made  remarkable  progress  within 
the  past  few  years  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
canners  are  fairly  well  versed  in  the  conse- 
quences of  running  a  plant  under  faulty  sani- 
tary  conditions. — M.  C.  Shorley. 
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Monitor  Ventilation.  Walter  A,  Oriffin. 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Nov.  10,  1921, 
185,  No.  19,  572-574. — ^A  report  is  given  of  two 
years'  experience  with  the  monitor  system  in 
the  Sharon  Sanitarium,  where  the  results  were 
satisfactory.  The  Canton,  Massachusetts, 
school  also  uses  this  system  and  finds  that  it 
works  well.  It  is  urged  that  the  monitor  sys- 
tem can  be  used  under  a  variety,  of  conditions 
when  numbers  of  people  are  congregated.  The 
system  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring 
somewhat  more  coal  and  of  being  best  suited 
to  one-story  structures,  but  these  are  not  seri- 
ous objections. — Bamett  Cohen. 

Ventilation,  Weather,  and  the  Common 
Cold.  George  T.  Palmer.  Jour.  Lab.  and 
Clin.  Med.,  Oct.,  1921,  7,  No.  1,  39-52.— ''From 
the  results  of  this  study  there  appears  to  be 
something  inherent  in  the  indirect  method  of 
ventilating  schoolrooms  by  means  of  forced 
draught  and  gravity  exhaust,  as  practised  in 
this  study,  that  is  productive  of  respiratory 
affections,  something  which  is  not  present  in 
rooms  ventilated  with  windows  and  gravity 
exhaust."  Among  these  unfavorable  elements 
are  higher  temperature,  and  uniformity  of 
temperature  and  air  flow.  '^In  an  unvarying 
atmosphere  the  occupants  miss  that  pleasant 
stimulating  effect.    ISvidently  the  absence  of 


this  quality  affects  health  adversely  as  well 
as  comfort. 

**The  temperature  of  window  ventilated 
schoolrooms  may  be  reduced  as  low  as  59  de- 
grees without  increasing  the  prevalence  of 
colds.     ... 

**In  spite  of  our  inadequate  knowledge  of 
window  ventilation  at  its  best,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  window  rooms  of  this  study, 
even  though  of  crude  arrangement  and  not 
built  originally  for  the  purpose,  competed  on 
favorable  terms,  from  a  hygienic  and  aesthet- 
ic standpoint,  with  the  most  elaborate  and 
costly  fan  and  duct  equipment.     . 

**  Natural  ventilation  has  its  limitations. 
That  the  schoolroom  is  not  beyond  these  limi- 
tations is  the  indication  of  this  study.    .    .    . 

*'In  its  quantitative  effect  on  respiratory 
illness  school  ventilation  is  of  much  less  mo- 
ment than  the  outdoor  weather  influence.  Res- 
piratory affections  increase  with  the  onset  of 
cold  weather.  They  diminish  with  the  advent 
of  mild  weather  in  the  spring.  Wind  and  hu- 
midity accentuate  the  temperature  influence. 
Sunlight  exerts  at  least  a  warming  influence 
sufBcient  to  modify  the  unfavorable  effect  of 
cold.  Abrupt  changes  in  temperature  do  not 
influence  respiratory  illness  as  much  as  one 
might  expect  from  everyday  experience." 
M.  C.  Shorley. 


INDUSTRIAL  MEDICAL  SERVICE:  MEDICAL  DISPENSARIES  AND 
HOSPITALS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 


Do  Workers  Prefer  to  Pay?  M.  F.  Morri- 
son. Factory,  Nov.,  1921,  27,  No.  5,  702.— An 
investigation  of  dental  work  in  other  plants 
convinced  the  officials  of  the  New  England 
branch  of  a  large  rubber  concern  that  there 
would  be  a  greater  response  from  the  em- 
ployees if  a  charge  were  made  for  dental 
work.  Free  dental  service  impresses  the  em- 
ployees with  the  fact  that  they  are  receiving 
charity  from  their  employers,  whereas  they 
consider  service  from  a  plant  doctor  as  having 
been  necessitated  by  the  industry  and  hence 
due  them.  In  this  plant  the  dentist  may  be 
consulted  without  charge  and  a  toothache  re- 
lieved without  expense,  but  nominal  charges 
are  made  for  extractions,  cleaning  and  filling, 
the  lowest  charge  being  10  cents  for  cleaning 
and  the  highest,  75  cents  for  porcelain  fillings. 
— M.  Dent. 


Cutler-Hammer  Hospital.  Hosp.  Man- 
agement, Oct.,  1921,  12,  No.  4,  60,  62.— -''The 
medical  department  at  the  Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing  Company  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  welfare  manager  and  safety  en- 
gineer. Its  personnel  consists  of  a  doctor,  a 
registered  nurse  and  an  orderly.  The  depart- 
ment is  furnished  with  an  automobile,  en- 
abling the  nurse  to  visit  employees'  families 
where  sickness  is  reported. 

**  Under  an  arrangement  with  a  Milwaukee 
dental  clinic,  •  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  a  dentist  to  visit  the  plant  each  day  for  an 
hour.  Free  dental  inspections  and  treat- 
ments are  thus  provided  for  the  employees." 

The  company  feels  repaid  many  times  over 
for  the  expense  of  installing  and  operating  its 
medical  department  by  the  material  reduction 
in  compensation  costs  which  has  been  effected. 
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and  by  the  goodwill  which  has  been  estab-     of  the  work  of  the  department  during  1920 
lished  among  its  employees.     A  brief  report     is  included. — M.  C.  Shorley. 

INDUSTRIAL   INVESTIGATIONS  AND  SURVEYS 


Physique  op  German  Workers.  Intemat, 
Labour  Rev.,  Nov.,  1921,  4,  No.  2,  144-146.— 
Tables  are  reproduced  from  an  article  by  Meiii- 
ighausen  showing  the  height  of  workers  in 
various  occupations  (in  1892),  chest  measure- 
ments,  and  weight  (the  lists  of  occupations 
given  are  all  different).  Comparison  as  to 
height  shows  that  students,  professors,  etc., 
are  the  tallest,  followed  by  engineers,  while 
painters,  plasterers  and  tailors  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  list.  Millers,  wheelwrights  and 
blacksmiths  have  the  greatest  chest  circum- 
ference (of  the  nine  classes  included) ;  clerks, 
shopkeepers  and  bookbinders  are  at  the  bot- 


tom of  the  list.  Brewers,  cooks  and  butchers 
lead  in  weight,  and  painters,  plasterers  and 
bookbinders  are  last.  Meinighausen  does  not 
accept  as  universally  correct  the  view  that 
men  are  influenced  in  their  choice  of  occupa- 
tion by  their  physical  health  and  strength, 
and  that  strong  youths  have  a  preference  for 
heavy  work  and  the  less  robust  choose  lighter 
trades.  Physique  influences  occupation  to 
some  extent,  but  occupation  in  turn  affects 
physique  very  considerably.  It  is  concluded 
that  there  are  a  larger  number  of  physically 
robust  workers  in  the  country  than  in  the 
towns. — G.  E.  Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

IN  ITS  HEALTH  RELATIONS 


MANAGEMENT 


Five  Ways  to  Gain  Better  Co-operation. 
E.  K.  Hall.  Factory,  Dec.,  1921,  27,  No.  6, 
804. — *' Better  industrial  relations  will  pre- 
vail if  the  employee  is  given  a  definite  status 
and  a  real  interest  in  the  business. 

**1.  Make  it  possible  for  employees  to  be- 
come stockholders, 

**2.  Teach  employees  the  economics  of 
business. 

**3.  Explain  fully  to  employees  the  policy 
of  the  business. 

**4.  Make  employees  feel  that  they  are  a 
definite  part  of  the  business. 

**5.  Do  not  confine  organization  chart  to 
oiScials  of  a  business,  but  carry  down  to  the 
janitor  or  the  very  last  man  in  the  organiza- 
tion.''—M.  Dent. 

The  Taylor  System  in  Europe.  Factory, 
Dec,  1921,  27,  No.  6,  814.— **  The  July  issue  of 
Technos  (Paris)  reports  two  European  views 
of  the  Taylor  system.  The  first  of  these,  taken 
from  Engineering^  says  that  the  efforts  to 
transplant  the  Taylor  system  from  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  not  be^n 
successful.  The  British  worker  is  absolutely 
opposed  to  it,  and  one  does  not  have  to  search 
long  for  the  reason  why.  The  reason  lies  first 
in  the  difference  in  working  conditions  be- 


tween the  two  countries*  A  deeper  reason  is 
that,  conceived  by  an  engineer  and  spread  by 
engineers,  the  system  is  so  bound  up  in  the 
mechanism  of  production  that  it  sees  in  the 
human  being  only  a  machine;  it  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  human  elements  in  the  problem ; 
it  cannot  succeed  generally  or  permanently  in* 
any  civilized  country.  It  is  significant  that 
even  engineers  are  commencing  to  withdraw 
their  support  of  the  plan,  as  evidenced  in  a 
recent  meeting  at  London. 

**A  second  view  of  the  Taylor  methods  of 
management,  and  one  which  comprehends  a 
broader  development  of  the  system,  is  given 
by  M.  de  Freminville.  .  .  .  This  French 
executive  believes  that  Taylor  has  crystallized 
for  the  first  time,  and  after  long  and  arduous 
research,  the  principles  which  should  govern 
a  scientific  organization  of  work. 

*'  *  Smooth  out  the  difficulties  before  requir- 
ing any  human  effort'  is  M.  de  Freminville 's 
interpretation  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Taylor  method.  He  believes  the  method  is  to 
guide  the  workman,  collaborate  in  his  work, 
help  him  to  produce  more,  and  at  the  same 
time  assure  him  a  good  wage.'' — M.  Dent. 

Defects  Affecting  Fifteen  Hundres) 
Men.    B.  Franklin  Buzby,    Nation's  Health, 
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Nov.  15,  1921,  3,  No.  11,  612-616.— The  work 
reported  was  done  at  the  plants  of  the  Key- 
stone Leather  Company  and  the  Joseph  Camp- 
bell Company,  both  in  Camden,  New  Jersey. 
All  the  subjects  examined  were  males  and  all 
received  substantially  the  same  examination. 
The  question  is  still  open  as  to  what  means 
should  be  employed  to  improve  the  health  of 
the  worker.  Is  it  to  be  force,  persuasion,  or 
suggestion?  The  first  two  methods  should  be 
discarded;  the  better  method,  as  in  private 
practice,  is  merely  to  tell  the  man  the  condi- 
tions found,  enumerate  the  procedures  that 
could  be  undertaken  for  relief,  and  then  let 
him  select  his  own  method  of  treatment.  It 
has  been  the  rule  in  this  series  to  tell  every 
man  of  his  exact  physical  condition  in  addi- 
tion to  making  accurate  notes  upon  it.  For 
how  else  is  the  man  to  be  made  happy  in  a 
change  of  work  unless  he  knows  it  is  for  his 
own  benefit  and  is  willing  to  co-operate? 
Again,  in  a  general  way,  how  shall  applicants 
for  work  be  treated,  as  compared  to  the  em- 
ployees already  at  work,  when  found  to  be  de- 
fective? Every  applicant  for  work  rejected 
for  disabilities  should  be  told  the  cause  of  re- 
jection and,  in  case  the  defect  is  remediable, 
he  should  be  advised  accordingly.  If  the  de- 
fect is  not  remediable,  the  man  is  told  just 
why  he  is  a  menace.  The  idea  in  physical  ex- 
aminations of  new  employees  is  that  the  em- 
ployer can  keep  the  unfit  out  of  his  plant 
until  their  defects  are  corrected  and  thus  actu- 
ally force  health  on  applicants  for  work.  The 
following  major  defects  are  herein  briefly  dis- 
cussed: defective  vision,  diseased  teeth  and 
gums,  nose  and  throat  conditions,  cardiac  con- 
ditions, incidence  of  tuberculosis,  surgical  con- 
ditions, high  blood  pressure  and  disease  of 
the  kidneys. — L.  A.  Shaw. 

Our  False  Standards  op  DiSABiLrrv  in  In- 
dustry. W.  Irving  Clark,  Nation's  Health, 
Oct.  15, 1921,  3,  No.  10, 564-566.— Dr.  Clark  in 
this  article  first  discusses  the  physical  exam- 
ination standards  which  were  adopted  in  1915 
by  the  Conference  Board  of  Physicians  in 
Industry  for  use  in  industry,  and  gives  fig- 
ures, based  on  the  study  of  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent industries,  on  the  percentage  of  men 
rejected  because  of  physical  disability.  The 
present  tendency  is  to  reduce  the  standards 
of  rejection  and  to  show  that  in  every  large 
factory  men  with  almost  any  type  of  defect 
can  be  placed  at  work.   ^ 


Dr.  Clark  goes  on  to  discuss  the  experience 
with  physical  examinations  in  his  own  clinic, 
particularly  in  regard  to  defects  which  have 
frequently  been  overlooked  hitherto  and  the 
importance  of  which  is  just  beginning  to  be 
recognized.  Using  his  own  clinic  experience 
as  a  basis,  Dr.  Clark  feels  warranted  in  draw- 
ing the  following  conclusions: 

*' Applicants  having  the  following  defects 
may  be  admitted  to  most  factories  without 
undue  risk,  provided  they  are  selectively 
placed  and  watched: 

*'(a)  Hernia  of  long  duration  which  is 
complete  or  well  held  by  a  truss  provided  the 
applicant  has  done  work  similar  to  that  for 
which  he  is  hired  for  the  four  weeks  preced- 
ing. 

**(b)  Varicose  veins,  provided  ulcer  and 
edema  of  ankles  are  absent. 

**(c)  Varicocele  supported  by  suspensory. 

**(d)  Flat  foot  if  without  symptoms,  that 
is  pain  in  foot  when  applicant  walks  on  toes. 
Pain  in  back  on  bending  over. 

**(e)  Deafness,  except  in  special  depart- 
ments. 

''(f)  Vision,  depending  on  hazard  and  de- 
partment. 

'  *  ( g )  Arteriosclerosis. 

**(h)  Endocarditis,  unaccompanied  by 
marked  myocarditis. 

**(i)  Arrested  tuberculosis — in  special  de- 
partments. 

**  Special  search  should  be  made  for  the 
detection  of : 

**(1)  Arthritis  of  spine  or  sacroiliac  re- 
gion. 

'*  (2)  Arthritis  of  joints  of  long  bones. 

**(3)  Old  injury  to  bones  entering  into  a 
joint. 

**(4)  Infected  tonsils  and  those  suggesting 
tendency  to  infection. 

'*(5)  Potential  hernia  in  southern  Euro- 
peans of  the  stocky  build  who  have  protruding 
abdomens  and  have  not  been  doing  heavy 
work  for  three  or  more  weeks  preceding  hir- 
ing. These  men  present  a  rather  relaxed  ex- 
ternal ring  and  there  is  slight  bulging  along 
the  inguinal  canal  on  cough. 

**From  our  experience  we  consider  these 
five  types  of  defect  specially  hazardous.  They 
seem  to  figure  largely  in  all  industrial  disa- 
bility records.'' — Katherine  R.  Drirtker. 
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An  Association  That  Pays.  0.  B.  Earth, 
Factory,  Nov.,  1921,  27,  No.  5,  700-702.— The 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company  has  a  Victory  Garden  Association 
to  which  any  employee  of  the  company  or 
person  of  the  surrounding  community  is  eli- 
gible to  belong  by  paying  dues  of  $1  a  year. 
**Bach  person  joining  the  Association  is  given 
a  plot  of  ground  to  cultivate,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  season  cash  prizes  are  awarded  for  pro- 
duction, the  most  artistic  garden  and  the  best 
cultivation  .  .  .  Some  of  the  members 
have  canned  quantities  of  vegetables  while 
others  have  realized  additional  benefit  in  the 
way  of  a  profit  from  the  sale  of  their  products 
on  the  market.*' — ^M.  Dent. 


A  Shipyard  Capbtbru.  Nation's  Health, 
Dec.  15,  1921,  3,  No.  12,  Adv.  30.— This  arti- 
cle is  a  brief  description  of  the  cafeteria  for 
employees  of  the  Morse  Dry  Dock  and  Repair 
Company,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  ship  repair 
yard  with  4,000  workmen.  The  cafeteria 
which  is  conducted  as  a  private  enterprise 
under  the  direction  of  two  women  employees 
of  the  Morse  Company,  provides  good,  sub- 
stantial, well-cooked  food  in  immaculate  sur- 
roundings and  at  a  moderate  price.  Prompt 
service  is  a  valuable  feature  of  this  restau- 
rant, actual  practice  showing  that  250  men 
can  be  easily  and  effectively  cared  for  in 
twenty  minutes. — ^Katherine  R.  Drinker. 


REHABILITATION  OF  DISABLED  EMPLOYEES 


Taking  Care  op  the  Industrial  Cripfle. 
Leivis  T.  Bryant.  Safety  Engin.,  Nov.,  1921, 
42,  No.  5,  217-218.— This  is  a  very  brief  de- 
scription of  how  the  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion of  New  Jersey  is  handling  the  subject  of 
the  industrial  cripple.  Through  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  work  of  the  commission  with  the 
activities  of  the  compensation  courts  and  the 
employment  oflBces,  industrial  units  have  been 
established  throughout  the  principal  indus- 
trial portions  of  the  state.  Each  unit  has  a 
very  complete  clinical  equipment,  rooms  for 
<5ompensation  hearings  and  employment  ser- 
vice.— R.  M.  Thomson. 

The  Influence  of  Physical  Therapy  in 
Reducing  Disability  Time  in  Fractures  of 
THE  Long  Bones.  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright. 
Ann.  Surg.,  Sept.,  1921,  74,  No.  3,  304-305.— 


The  author  presents  a  table  showing  the  re- 
duction of  disability  time  in  simple  fractures 
among  mine  and  railroad  employees  after  the 
establishment  of  a  physical  therapy  gymna- 
sium at  the  Moses  Taylor  Hospital,  Scranton, 
Pa.  Each  group  comprised  about  125  cases 
and  the  percentage  improvement  in  disability 
time  varied  from  12  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle 
to  28  in  fracture  of  the  humerus. 

*'A  study  of  this  table  gives  very  convinc- 
ing mathematical  evidence  of  the  great  eco- 
nomic value  of  physical  therapy,"  the  saving 
in  time  of  disability  for  these  cases  represent- 
ing about  $4,000  to  the  employers  annually. 
**The  most  important  deduction  to  be  made 
from  this  study  is  the  great  advantage,  almost 
the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  physi- 
cal therapy  department  in  every  large  general 
hospital." — M.  Dent. 
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GENERAL 


Annual  Report  op  the  Medical  Research 
Council  for  1920-1921.  H.  M.  Stationery 
OflBce. — Any  reader,  after  perusing  this  re- 
port, must  be  astounded  to  find  that  the  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  work  completed  and 
in  progress  is  being  organized  at  a  cost  of  only 
£130,000.  Hardly  one  of  the  numerous  prob- 
lems of  interest  to  the  medical  world  is 
omitted;  research  is  in  progress  relating  to 
tuberculosis;  cerebrospinal  fever;  influenza; 
pneumonia;  rheumatic  fever;  dysentery;  diph- 
theria; venereal  diseases;  problems  of  child 
life;  rickets;  accessory  food  factors;  anox- 
emia ;  biochemistry  and  chemotherapy ;  radio- 
therapy ;  status  lymphaticus ;  metazoan  parasi- 
tology- and  disorders  of  the  cardiovascular, 
respiratory,  excretory,  and  nervous  systems. 
The  Council  controls  all  this  work  by  appoint- 
ing expert  committees  to  supervise  each 
branch  of  research.  The  services  of  university 
professors  and  the  facilities  which  their 
laboratories  afford  are  captured  by  compara- 
tively small  grants,  while  at  the  same  time 
administrative  expenses  are  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum. 

Our  readers  will  be  particularly  interested 


in  activities  relating  to  industrial  hygiene,* 
here  work  is  in  progress,  directed  by  commit- 
tees, dealing  with  the  incidence  of  phthisis 
in  occupations,  miners'  nystagmus,  industrial 
health  statistics,  physiology  of  muscular  work, 
industrial  physiology  of  the  cardiovascular 
and  respiratory  systems,  and  industrial  psy- 
chology, and  finally  work  directed  by  the  In- 
dustrial Fatigue  Research  Board.  The  press- 
ing need  for  national  economy  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  nearly  brought  the  whole  of  this 
industrial  work  to  a  standstill;  but  a  reor- 
ganization, with  adoption  of  the  Board  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  organization  of  the  Medi- 
cal Research  Council,  saved  the  situation. 

A  telling  example  of  the  value  of  industrial 
investigation  in  relation  to  disease  is  reported 
in  the  work  of  Dr.  "W.  E.  Qye,  who  had  found 
from  his  experiments  with  Bacillus  tetani  that 
for  true  infection  with  multiplication  of  bacilli 
to  take  place,  the  local  defence  of  the  tissues 
must  be  broken  down  by  some  such  agents  as 
ionizable  calcium  salts  or  colloidal  silica.  The 
curious  association  of  dust  phthisis  in  indus- 
tries with  the  inhalation  of  silica,  completely 
established  by  Professor  CoUis,  Dr.  Haldane 
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and  others,  was  then  brought  to  his  attention, 
and  he  has  now  found  that,  when  tubercle 
bacilli  and  colloidal  silica  are  together  injected 
subcutaneously  into  animals  which  are  normal- 
ly unsusceptible  to  tuberculous  infection,  in- 
fection takes  place,  a  local  lesion  being  pro- 
duced in  which  the  baciUi  grow  rapidly.  Hence 
it  appears  probable  that  the  local  defensive 
mechaijiism  has  been  completely  inhibited; 
later,  the  bacilli  may  become  disseminated 
throughout  the  body  and  cause  a  generalized 
tuberculosis.  The  scientific  interest  of  this 
work  and  its  importance  to  metalliferous  min- 
ing and  other  industries  is  hard  to  overesti- 
mate ;  moreover  it  is  disclosing  a  possible  rela- 
tion between  excretion  of  soluble  silica  by  the 
urine  and  some  of  the  forms  of  kidney  disease 
so  common  in  adult  life. 

Much  work  has  been  carried  out  with  the 
kata-thermometer,  devised  by  Dr.  Leonard 
Hill.  The  instrument  has  been  extensively 
used  in  factories  and  mills,  in  post  oflSce  build- 
ings, and  in  South  African  mines.  Further, 
steps  have  been  taken  to  standardize  the  in- 
strument, to  devise  an  electrically  heated  kata- 
thermometer  and  construct  a  recording  instru- 
ment. Means  are  thus  provided  for  readily 
measuring  and  standardizing  movements  of 
air,  cooling  power  and  evaporation,  for  work- 
shops, factories,  mines,  cinemas,  theatres,  or 
other  crowded  places. 


An  interesting  investigation  by  Prof.  R.  T. 
Leiper  into  the  present  position  of  hookworm 
infection  in  certain  Cornish  tin  mines  is  re- 
ferred to.  The  infection  was  still  found  to 
exist,  and  six  men  out  of  twenty-two  at  one 
mine  were  found  infected,  but  the  presence 
of  other  parasitic  worms  was  also  brought  to 
light.  Thus,  among  130  persons  examined 
14.6  per  cent,  harbored  Ascaris  lumbricoides ; 
14.2  per  cent.,  Trichocephalus ;  2.3  per  cent., 
Oxyuris  vermicularis ;  and  5.4  per  cent., 
Strongyloides  intestinalis ;  while  in  twelve 
persons,  i.e.,  9.2  per  cent.,  were  found  the 
eggs  of  mites,  a  species  of  Glycyphagus  which 
commonly  occurs  in  wheat,  cheese,  and  sugar. 
One  species  of  Glycyphagus  gives  rise  to  vari- 
ous skin  lesions,  among  which  ** grocers*  itch" 
is  the  best  known. — E.  L.  Collis. 

The  Sanction  of  the  Eight-Hour  Day. 
Bur.  Research,  Railway  Employees*  Dept., 
Am.  Fed.  Labor,  Chicago,  1921,  pp.  36.— The 
trend  towards  an  eight-hour  day  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  is  reviewed,  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  of  the  eight-hour  day 
and  output,  the  eight-hour  day  in  relation  to 
health  and  efficiency,  and  the  social  impor- 
tance of  the  eight-hour  day.  The  report  con- 
cludes with  general  statements,  recommenda- 
tions, and  decisions  relative  to  the  shorter 
workday. — M.  Dent. 


POISONOUS 


HAZARDS    AND  THEIR  EFFECTS:  GASES, 
CHEMICALS,  ETC. 


The  Treatment  op  Carbon  MoNOxroE 
Poisoning.  R.  B.  Bayers  and  H,  R,  O^Brien, 
U.  S.  Bur.  Mines,  Reports  of  Investigations, 
Serial  No.  2304,  Dec,  1921.— The  authors 
have  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  common  occur- 
rence of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  uniformly  recognized  treatment 
for  a  person  overcome  by  carbon  monoxide. 
In  the  rescue  work  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  however,  a  method  has  been  developed 
which  has  been  supported  by  laboratory  in- 
vestigation, and  which  has  proved  successful 
in  practical  experience,  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  method  is  outlined  in  this  report,  follow- 
ing a  general  description  of  the  action  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  the  symptoms  of  acute 
and  chronic  poisoning.  The  treatment  is 
summarized  as  follows : 


**1.  Administer  oxygen  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  as  pure  a  form  as  is  obtainable, 
preferably  from  a  cylinder  of  oxygen  through 
an  inhalator  mask. 

**2.  Remove  from  atmosphere  containing 
carbon  monoxide. 

''3.  If  breathing  is  feeble,  at  once  start 
artificial  respiration  by  the  prone  pressure 
method. 

*  '4.    Keep  the  victim  flat,  quiet  and  warm. 

*'5.  Afterward  give  plenty  of  rest." — ^M. 
C.  Shorley. 

Aniline  Poisoning.  J.  Kawamura.  Ab- 
stracted as  follows  by  Holtzmann  from  Wien. 
med.  Wchnschr.,  1921,  No.  13,  p.  597,  in  Hyg. 
Rundschau,  Nov.  15,  1921,  31,  No.  22,  701.— 
**We  learn  from  this  article  chiefly  that  since 
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the  War  aniline  colors,  which  were  formerly 
imported  from  Germany,  have  been  manu- 
factured in  Japan  to  a  great  extent.  A  not 
insignificant  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  (40) 
have  occurred  in  this  industry  within  the 
course  of  four  years.  The  symptoms  ob- 
served are  the  usual  ones ;  treatment  consisted 


in  removal  from  the  work,  administration  of 
a  mild  cathartic,  venesection,  lavage  of  the 
stomach,  and  oxygen  inhalation.  The  author 
seems  not  to  have  had  access  to  the  most  re- 
cent German  literature  on  the  subject." — M. 
C.  Shorley. 


DUST  HAZARDS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS 


Dust  Reduction  by  Wet  Stopers.  D. 
Harrington,  U.  S.  Bur.  Mines,  Reports  of 
Investigations,  Serial  No.  2291,  Nov.,  1921.— 
Samples  were  taken  from  two  mining  dis- 
tricts in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  compare  dust  content  in  the  air 
of  mines  using  wet  and  dry  methods  of  drill- 
ing both  with  and  without  external  spraying. 
While  methods  of  dust  determination  are  not 
described,  the  figures  show  the  air  dustiness 
to  be  markedly  less  for  the  wet  drilling  than 
for  the  dry,  although  both  exceed  the  per- 
missible dustiness  allowed  by  the  South  Afri- 
can standards.  The  author  favors  the  elimina- 
tion of  dry  drilling  and  the  use  of  wet  stopers 
because  of  greater  speed,  probably  lower  cost 
of  operation,  and  a  greatly  reduced  dust  con- 
tent in  the  air  breathed  by  the  miners. — Philip 
Drinker. 

Annual  Report  op  the  Miners'  Phthisis 
Board  for  the  Period  Ending  March,  1920. 
Union  of  So.  Africa,  1921.— Dr.  Watkins- 
Pitchford,  in  the  medical  section  of  this  re- 
port, adds  a  further  chapter  to  the  fascinat- 
ing story  of  the  fight  which  is  being  so  ably 
waged  to  eliminate  tuberculous  silicosis  from 
the  gold  mines  of  South  Africa.  He  has  been 
faced  during  the  past  two  years  with  influ- 
ences which  make  diflScult  the  preparation  of 
statistics  comparable  to  those  of  preceding 
years.  Thus,  the  return  to  the  mines  of  many 
men  who  during  the  war  joined  the  colors  has 
been  an  important  factor.  Many  of  these 
men,  who  showed  no  signs  of  silicosis  at  the 
time  they  entered  military  service,  on  their 
return  have  been  found  during  the  interim  to 
have  passed  into  what  is  known  as  the  pri- 
mary stage.  The  deduction  is  drawn  from 
such  occurrences  that  there  must  exist  a  pre- 
liminary, latent  and  unrecognizable  condi- 
tion from  which  silicosis  may  evolve  even 
though  the  individual  be  completely  removed 
from  risk  of  inhaling  silica  dust.     Another 


influence  affecting  the  statistics  has  been  the 
recognition  of  a  new  group  entitled  the  ante- 
primary  stage,  which  is  made  up  of  men  show- 
ing the  earliest  detectable  specific  physical 
signs  of  the  disease.  The  recognition  of  this 
group,  which  leads  not  infrequently  to  elimin- 
ation from  employment,  naturally  reacts 
upon  the  next  group  known  as  the  primary 
stage,  and  the  yet  further  group  known  as 
the  secondary  stage.  Several  years  must  elapse 
before  the  records  of  the  Miners'  Phthisis 
Medical  Bureau  recover  from  the  effect  of 
these  influences.  Nevertheless,  reviewing  the 
position,  Dr.  Watkins-Pitchford  considers 
that  he  may  reasonably  hold  that  the  health 
of  the  whole  body  of  miners  has  improved. 

All  men  seeking  employment  in  the  mines 
have  to  pass  a  severe  initial  examination; 
since  this  examination  was  instituted  in 
1916,  3,592  men  who  have  passed  the  doc- 
tors have  obtained  underground  employment. 
The  effect  of  this  severe  entrance  exam- 
ination is  to  be  found  in  the  statement 
that  only  two  of  this  large  number  of  men 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  developed 
ordinary  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  while  no 
case  of  silicosis  has  developed  among  them. 
Silicosis,  however,  continues  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance among  those  who  have  been  em- 
ployed for  a  longer  time  in  the  mines,  but 
the  length  of  employment  previous  to  its  ap- 
pearance is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  type 
of  disease  encountered  is  becoming  for  vari- 
ous reasons  less  severe.  A  claim  has  been 
made  that  coal  dust  has  some  influence  in 
preventing  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis ;  this 
adds  interest  to  the  statement  that  no  evi- 
dence is  found  that  previous  work  in  coal 
mines  had  any  effect  in  retarding  the  develop- 
ment of  silicosis.  On  the  other  hand,  a  curi- 
ous phenomenon  is  reported;  men  who  had 
previously  been  tin  miners  in  Cornwall  and 
so  exposed  to  silica  dust,  when  employed  in 
the  gold  mines  of  South  Africa,  actually  took 
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longer  to  develop  silicosis  than  other  new  men, 
the  mean  length  of  time  for  the  tin  miners 
being  eleven  years  and  five  months  as  con- 
trasted with  nine  years  and  eight  months  for 
men  coming  from  other  forms  of  employment. 
Dr.  Watkins-Pitchford  suggests  that  possi- 
bly the  Cornish  miner  of  today  springs  from 
a  stock  which  has  been  subjected  to  risk  for 
many  generations,  and  so  represents  the  sur- 
vivor of  a  form  of  natural  selection.  Further 
evidence  is  given  in  support  of  the  contention 
made  in  previous  years  that  the  onset  of  tu- 
berculosis causes  a  condition  of  latent  sili- 
cosis to  become  manifest. 


Reference  is  made  in  the  report  to  an  in- 
vestigation carried  out  in  industries  apart 
from  the  Reef,  in  which  there  is  exposure  to 
dust  inhalation.  This  inquiry  gives  further 
support  to  the  law  that  unless  the  dust  in 
question  contains  silica,  there  is  but  little 
danger  of  pulmonary  fibrosis  developing,  or 
of  dust  phthisis  supervening.  The  case  of 
the  Bon  Accord  Quarry  is  of  particular  inter- 
est. Here  the  dust  conditions  could  hardly 
be  worse,  but  the  rock  dealt  with,  norite,  was 
found  to  contain  no  free  silica,  and  no  defi- 
nite case  of  silicosis  was  brought  to  light 
among  men  employed. — E.  L.  Collis. 


OCCUPATIONAL  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES:  OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT  AND  PREVENTION 


Contagion  in  Industrial  Establishments. 
2>.  L,  Richardson,  Nation's  Health,  Jan.  15, 
1922,  4,  No.  1,  34. — This  article  summarizes 
briefly  the  measures  which  should  be  em- 
ployed to  detect  contagious  disease  in  indus- 
trial establishments  and  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  contagion  from  one  employee  to  his  fellow 
workers. 

Among  the  various  sanitary  devices  which 
aid  in  relieving  the  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
eases are  mentioned  safe  drinking  water, 
drinking  fountains  or  individual  cups,  ade- 
quate toilet  facilities,  suitably  constructed 
lavatories,  liquid  soap,  individual  or  paper 
towels,  moisteners  for  stamps,  envelopes,  etc. 

Ideally  all  employees  should  be  examined 
for  infectious  disease  before  entering  upon 
their  duties,  especially  for  tuberculosis  and 
venereal  disease.  Cooks,  waiters,  bakers,  and 
those  who  dispense  drinks  should  all  be  li- 
censed and  examined  by  the  health  depart- 
ment at  least  twice  a  year.  Widal  and 
Wassermann  should  be  done  in  suspicious 
cases;  in  some  places  Widal  should  be  made 
on  all  persons  applying  for  licenses. 

An  employee  sick  with  an  infectious  disease 
should  be  excluded  until  he  is  well  or  until 
the  physician  thinks  it  safe  for  him  to  return 
to  work.  The  factory  doctor  should  inspect 
daily,  during  the  period  of  incubation,  em- 
ployees who  were  in  intimate  contact  with 
the  sick  individual. — Katherine  R.  Drinker. 

The  Local  and  General  Serum  Treat- 
ment OP  Cutaneous  Anthrax.  Joseph  C. 
Regan.    Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Dec.  17,  1921, 


77,  No.  25,  1944-1948.— *'l.  The  measures  of 
local  therapy  of  malignant  pustule  that  have 
been  in  comimon  use  for  many  years  possess 
too  many  disadvantages  to  be  considered  lo- 
cally effective.  These  disadvantages  include 
pain,  scarring,  danger  of  introducing  second- 
ary infection  into  the  lesion,  liability  of  dis- 
seminating the  infecting  micro-organism  both 
locally  and  into  the  circulation,  prolongation 
of  convalescence,  lack  of  specific  action,  and 
high  mortality  rates. 

' '  2.  As  anthrax  in  man  is  primarily  a  local 
infection  with  a  decided  tendency  to  remain 
as  such  in  a  high  proportion  of  cases,  no 
method  of  treatment  is  warranted  which  tends 
to  break  down  the  barrier  zone  of  the  inflam- 
matory process  which  Nature  has  so  carefully 
and  characteristically  constructed  in  this  dis- 
ease. 

**3.  Since  we  have  available  an  extremely 
potent  therapeutic  agent  in  antianthrax 
serum,  these  measures  should  be  omitted  from 
the  therapy  of  the  disease.  The  serum 
should  be  administered  both  locally  around 
the  lesion  and  generally  into  the  circula- 
tion by  the  subcutaneous,  intramuscular 
or  intravenous  routes.  The  dosage,  fre- 
quency of  injection  and  route  used  necessar- 
ily depend  on  the  location  and  severity  of 
the  lesions,  the  presence  or  absence  of  an 
anthrax  septicemia  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  on 
the  degree  of  the  constitutional  symptoms. 
An  outline  of  dosage  in  the  various  forms  of 
the  disease  has  been  given  above. 

'*4.  The  local  injection  of  serum  around 
the  lesion  every  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours 
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is  a  most  desirable  method  to  replace  the  local 
measures  until  lately  in  common  use.  It  pos- 
sesses none  of  the  disadvantages  or  dangers 
of  the  previous  methods.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  an  additional  safeguard  against  an  an- 
thrax septicemia,  and  appears  to  exert  a  very 
beneficial  action  in  bringing  about  a  rapid 
subsidence  of  the  malignant  pustule  itself. 
The  theoretical  basis  for  the  method  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  text. 

*'5.  There  have  been  eight  cases  of  anthrax 
successfully  treated  in  the  last  two  years  at 
the  Kingston  Avenue  Hospital  by  the  employ- 


ment of  Eichorn  antianthrax  serum,  given  by 
local  injection  around  the  lesion  and  general 
injection  into  the  circulation,  without  any  fa- 
talities. The  acute  inflammation  disappeared 
from  the  second  to  the  sixth  day  of  treatment, 
the  eschar  separated  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
twenty-first  day,  and  the  wound  healed  from 
the  twentieth  to  the  thirty-second  day.  No 
sequels  were  noted  in  any  instance,  and  the 
scar  left  was  so  minute  as  to  pass  unnoticed. 
The  acute  stage  was  over  within  a  week.'' — 
C.  K.  Drinker. 


OCCUPATIONAL 


AFFECTIONS    OF  THE   SKIN  AND   SPECIAL 

SENSES 


Crude  CoAii  Tab  in  Dermatology.  C.  J, 
White,  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Arch. 
Dermat.  and  Syph.,  Dec,  1921,  4,  No.  6,  796, 
in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Dec.  17,  1921,  77, 
No.  25,  1997.— ''White  is  impressed  with  the 
efficacy  of  crude  coal  tar  in  certain  skin  dis- 
eases. He  uses  5  per  cent,  incorporated  in 
zinc  paste.  His  formula  is  as  follows :  Crude 
coal  tar,  2;  zinc  oxid,  2;  cornstarch,  16;  pe- 
trolatum, 16.  Mix  thoroughly  the  cornstarch 
and  the  petrolatum ;  second,  rub  together  the 
coal  tar  and  the  zinc  oxid ;  third,  combine  the 
first  product  with  the  second.  This  method 
produces  a  nearly  black,  perfectly  smooth 
paste,  which  smells  strongly  of  coal  gas  and 
tar.  These  two  injunctions  are  absolutely  es- 
sential to  success.  Proper  methods  of  appli- 
cation and  removal  of  this  paste  are  to  be  ob- 
served. Always  cut  all  involved  hair  short 
when  possible.  Never  bandage  crude  coal  tar, 
pustulation  is  the  result  if  this  injunction  is 
disobeyed.  Smear  on  a  medium  coating  of 
the  paste  with  a  wooden  throat  stick,  and 
cover  over  the  part  with  one  thickness  of  old 
cotton  or  linen.  Thin  white  cotton  gloves  may 
be  advantageously  substituted  when  we  are 
treating  the  feet  and  ankles;  and  the  footless 
legs  of  white  cotton  stockings  may  be  drawn 
over  the  arms  or  legs  of  the  patient.  All  of 
these  dressings  must,  be  washed  and  boiled 
every  twenty-four  hours.  The  same  crude 
coal  tar  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  human  skin  for  more  than  twelve  hours. 
Every  vestige  of  the  previous  application  must 
be  removed  before  making  the  next  dressing, 
and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
sterilized  gauze,  soaked  in  the  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  or  in  olive  oil." — C.  K.  Drinker. 


ANHroROsis  Following  Toxic  Dermatitis. 
W.  Patzsche  and  R,  Plant,  Abstracted  as  fol- 
lows from  Miinchen.  med.  Wchnschr.,  Sept.  2, 
1921,  68,  No.  35,  1117,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med. 
Assn.,  Dec.  10,  1921,  77,  No.  24,  1933.— *' The 
toxic  dermatitis  developed  after  working  on 
and  wearing  furs  that  had  been  treated  with 
naphthalin.  The  functioning  of  the  sweat 
glands  was  completely  abolished  thereafter, 
the  young  woman  developing  high  fever  at 
work,  at  the  theater,  and  in  dancing,  and  once 
she  attempted  suicide  in  her  despair.  This 
generalized  anhidrosis  was  stationary  for  a 
year,  and  then  daily  treatment  to  stimulate 
the  sweat  glands  was  begun.  After  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  0.006,  0.003  or  0.001  gm. 
of  pilocarpin,  she  was  given  an  arc  light  bath 
for  forty  minutes.  Under  this  combined 
treatment  improvement  was  rapidly  realized 
and  has  persisted  to  date.  These  minute  doses 
of  pilocarpin  had  no  effect  on  the  normal.'* — 
C.  K.  Drinker. 

Care  op  the  Eye  Following  Removal  op 
Small  Foreign  Bodies  prom  the  Cornea. 
William  C,  Bane.  Am.  Jour.  Ophth.,  Dec, 
1921,  4,  No.  12,  917-918.— The  author  empha- 
sizes  the  importance  of  sealing  the  eye  for 
twenty-four  hours  or  more  after  the  removal 
of  a  foreign  body.  His  reasons  for  this  meas- 
ure are:  (1)  The  corneal  tissue  normally  does 
not  have  any  blood  vessels,  but  receives  its 
nourishment  by  imbibition;  (2)  the  closing 
of  the  eye  prevents  the  admittance  of  infec- 
tion through  dust  coming  in  contact  with  the 
open  wound;  and  (3)  by  the  application  of  a 
compress  bandage,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  irritation  and  the  discomfort 
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which  would  be  caused  by  the  movement  of 
the  eyelid. 

Immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  for- 
eign body  it  is  Dr.  Bane's  practice  to  *' apply 
some  sterile  vaseline  in  the  palpebral  aper- 
ture, then  a  small  triangular  pad  of  gauze 
with  cotton  between  its  layers,  and  adhesive 
strips  retain  the  pad  on  the  closed  eyelids. 
.  The  patient  is  advised  to  leave  the 
pad  undisturbed  for  twenty-four  hours  and  to 
return  for  further  attention  if  the  eye  is  not 
comfortable.  Otherwise  the  pad  can  be  re- 
moved. If  a  second  visit  is  made  fluorescein 
is  used  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  heal- 
ing is  complete.  As  a  rule  the  corneal  wound 
is  found  healed.  .  .  .  After  a  corneal 
abrasion  with  loss  of  considerable  of  the  epi- 
thelial layer,  upon  sealing  the  eye  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  rapidly  the  destroyed  epithelium  is 
reformed.''— M.  C.  Shorley. 


Arsenical  Conjunctivitis.  MUian.  Ab- 
stracted as  follows  from  Paris  m6d.,  Oct.  15, 
1921, 11,  No.  42,  303,  in  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn., 
Dec.  3, 1921,  77,  No.  23, 1847.— ''MUian  called 
attention  nearly  ten  years  ago  to  congestion  of 
the  conjunctivae  as  a  premonitory  sign  of 
poisoning  from  atoxyl,  warning  of  impending 
blindness.  He  now  generalizes  this  warning, 
saying  that  it  applies  to  all  arsenicals.  The 
arsenic  induces  a  paralytic  vasodilatation. 
This  may  be  the  first  and  long  the  only  symp- 
tom from  the  arsenic  poisoning,  but  this  ar- 
senical conjunctivitis  warns  of  danger  and 
calls  for  longer  postponing  of  the  next  injec- 
tion of  the  arsenical.  A  little  epinephrin 
morning  and  evening  may  be  useful,  but  the 
main  indication  is  to  ward  off  microbian  infec- 
tion of  the  eyes,  while  this  paralytic  vasodila- 
tation lasts." — C.  K.  Drinker. 


OCCURRENCE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS 


Occupation  Hazard  op  Railway  Shopmen. 
Bur.  Research,  Railway  Employees'  Dept., 
Am.  Fed.  Labor,  Chicago,  pp.  14. — According 
to  the  census  of  manufactures  in  1914  there 
were  339,518  men  employed  in  railroad  repair 
shops.  This  occupation  is  extremely  hazard- 
ous owing  to  the  high  accident  risk  to  which 
the  men  are  exposed.  The  report  takes  up  the 
accident  hazard  as  reported  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  accidents  to  locomo- 
tive builders,  the  hazard  as  shown  by  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  rates  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  mortality  of  shopmen,  and  finally 
the  extent  of  their  occupation.  The  data  are 
presented  chiefly  in  tables. — M.  Dent. 

Precautions  to  Be  Observed  in  Entering 
Abandoned  Exploratory  Shafts  and  Pits. 
B.  0.  Pickard,  U.  S.  Bur.  Mines,  Reports  of 
Investigations,  Serial  No.  2295,  Nov.,  1921.— 
As  a  result  of  fatalities  in  abandoned  explor- 
atory shafts  the  author  describes  precautions 
which  should  be  taken  before  entering  shafts 
in  order  to  be  certain  there  is  no  poverty  in 
oxygen.  To  poverty  in  oxygen  the  author  at- 
tributes the  greater  part  of  such  fatalities, 
and  recommends  that  a  little  publicity  be 
given  to  the  subject  of  simple  precautions. — 
Philip  Drinker. 

Safety  amid  Slaughter.  Louis  Resnick, 
Nat.  Safety  News,  Dec,  1921,  4,  No.  6,  7-12, 


34. — This  is  a  lurid  description  of  the  sur- 
roundings in  the  Chicago  stock  yards,  with  a 
reflection  as  to  the  difficulties  of  safety  work 
in  such  environment.  A  trip  through  the 
yards  reveals  some  striking  examples  of  acci- 
dent prevention  work. 

As  an  example  the  case  of  the  **dope"  room 
is  cited.  In  this  room  the  tops  and  bottoms 
of  cans  are  prepared  for  soldering.  The 
grooves  of  can  covers  are  coated  with  a  ben- 
zol composition.  The  fumes  from  this  benzol 
were  so  heavy  that  operators  and  inspectors 
would  fall  asleep  at  their  work,  thus  allowing 
many  imperfect  can  tops  to  pass  and  at  the 
same  time  exposing  themselves  to  accidents. 
The  superintendent  devised  an  exhaust  sys- 
tem which  draws  oflf  these  fumes  and  work 
can  now  go  on  as  normally  in  this  room  as  in 
other  rooms  of  the  factory. 

Simple  and  convenient  guards  for  almost 
every  type  of  knife  have  been  developed; 
illustrations  of  some  of  these  are  given  in  this 
article,  and  also  descriptions  of  various  types 
of  accident  guards  that  have  been  invented. 
— M.  Dent. 

Does  AccroENT  Prevention  Pay?  Why 
We  Think  It  Does.  Ray  H.  Angove,  Nat. 
Safety  News,  Dec.,  1921,  4,  No.  6,  33-34.— A 
brief  description  of  the  safety  department 
(including  medical)  of  the  Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing  Company  is  given.   Safety  de- 
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vices  were  installed  on  machines  which  not 
only  prevented  accidents  but  also  increased 
production,  in  one  instance  as  much  as  400 
per  cent.  The  statistics  of  the  Cutler-Ham- 
mer Company  are  given  for  compensation  and 
accidents  for  the  years  1919  to  1921,  and  these 
prove  conclusively  that  accident  prevention 
pays.  In  1919  compensation  amounted  to 
$1.55  per  person,  and  in  1921  (first  six 
months)  to  53  cents  per  person. — ^M.  Dent. 

Twenty-Three  Thousand  Lives  Saved  by 
Safety  Work  in  1919.  Nat.  Safety  News, 
Dec.,  1921,  4,  No.  6,  27.— This  short  paper 
gives  charts  showing  the  proportion  of  de- 
crease in  accidents  from  various  causes  for 
the  years  1906  to  1919.  Automobile  acci- 
dents for  that  period  have,  however,  increased 
from  0.4  to  9.4  per  100,000  of  population.— 
M.  Dent. 

A  Practical  Viewpoint  on  Safety  and 
Production.  John  A,  OarteL  Nat.  Safety 
News,  Dec,  1921,  4,  No.  6,  16.— Several  in- 
stances are  given  in  which  accident  preven- 
tion devices  not  only  accomplisfied  their  direct 
purpose,  but  are. also  saving  money  for  the 


companies   and  expediting  the  process. — ^M. 
Dent. 

The  Relation  between  Safety  and  Ser- 
vice Work.  Boyd  Fisher.  Nat.  Safety  News, 
Dec,  1921,  4,  No.  6,  17.— ''Experts  on  health 
tell  us  that  the  so-called  degenerative  diseases, 
diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  etc.,  which  are  not 
diseases  so  much  as  gradual  impairment  of 
those  organs,  are  on  the  increase,  and  .  .  . 
we  could  prove  much  of  the  increase  is  due  to 
conditions  of  work. 

*  *  So  if  we  look  not  alone  to  safeguards  and 
accident  prevention,  but  look  also  to  the  ques- 
tion of  fatigue,  the  question  of  industrial  poi- 
soning, the  question  of  monotony  and  the 
question  of  plant  hygiene,  we  are  taking  the 
legitimate  next  step  in  safety,  which  in  many 
cases  we  have  already  taken.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that,  although  accident  compensa- 
tion insurance  does  not  extend  necessarily  to 
these  gradual  impairments,  our  moral  re- 
sponsibility is  just  the  same  towards  those 
things  as  it  has  always  been  towards  acci- 
dents." And  also,  **we  should  not  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  things  in  industry  which  con- 
tribute to  the  deterioration  of  the  human 
mind.*' 


INDUSTRIAL    SURGERY 


Industrial  Surgical  Service — Past,  Pres- 
ent, Future.  J,  Rollin  French,  Nation's 
Health,  Dec  15,  1921,  3,  No.  12,  671-673.— 
This  article  is  a  plea  for  the  more  general  use 
in  industrial  surgery  of  modern  means  of 
post-operative  therapy  for  obtaining  func- 
tional rehabilitation  following  industrial  acci- 
dents.   The  author  calls  attention  to  the  great 


value  of  practical  exercise  and  training  and  of 
occupational  therapy  when  selected  with  re- 
gard both  i.0  its  usefulness  in  reestablishing 
functional  ability  and  to  its  power  to  interest 
the  patient  and  to  stimulate  him  to  co-opera- 
tive effort  in  his  own  cure. — Katherine  R. 
Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL    PHYSIOLOGY:     NUTRITION,    METABOLISM, 

FATIGUE,  ETC. 


Legal  Requirements  Regarding  Seats  in 
Industry.  Edith  HUles.  Nation's  Health, 
Dec.  15,  1921,  3,  No.  12,  659-661.— This  arti- 
cle first  reviews  the  legal  requirements  of  the 
various  foreign  countries  in  regard  to  the 
provision  of  seats  in  work  places,  and  then  re- 
views briefly  the  laws  in  the  United  States. 
In  1920  forty-seven  states  had  laws  requiring 
seats  in  mercantile  establishments,  and  thirty- 
six  states  required  seats  in  both  mercantile 
and  manufacturing   establishments.     A  few 


other  states  now  require  seats  for  women  in 
practically  all  work  places. 

**The  laws  as  they  stand  offer  comparative- 
ly little  protection  to  health,  because  even 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  seats  is  provided, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  see  that  em- 
ployees are  allowed  to  use  them.  . 
Too  often  an  understanding  exists  that  if  a 
girl  is  found  sitting  down  she  is  liable  to  dis- 
charge. In  some  work  places  the  old  idea  still 
holds, — that  to  be  seated  is  to  be  lazy. 
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**The  number  of  seats  to  be  provided  is  in 
most  cases  designated  as  *  suitable,'  though  in 
a  few  states  a  proportion  of  at  least  one  seat 
to  every  three  employed  women  is  required. 

**The  type  of  seat  to  be  provided  is  usually 
left  to  the  'discretion*  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission or  the  inspectors." 

Recent  interest  in  industrial  fatigue  has 
brought  the  question  of  seating  to  the  fore. 
''The  reports  of  various  committees  studying 
fatigue,  of  the  British  Health  of  Munitions 
Workers'  Committee,  and  the  Federal  as  well 
as  State  Labor  Departments,  and  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  non-ofBcial  groups  dealing 
with  industry,  have  all  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  posture  and  seating  at  work. 
Their  conclusions  and  recommendations  are 
much  alike  in  the  standards  suggested  and,  of 
course,  go  ahead  of  any  legal  requirements. 
Perhaps  the  best  general  summary  of  the 
points  which  they  tend  to  bring  out  can  be 
found  in  the  Bulletin  issued  as  a  flier  in  an 
executive  series  of  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil, which  reads  as  follows : 

"  'The  day  of  the  ordinary  wooden  chair 
and  of  stools,  without  backs,  as  a  part  of  mod- 
em factory  equipment  is  past.  Factory  man- 
agers and  the  manufacturers  of  factory  chairs 
know  that  a  chair,  to  have  utility,  must  be 
adjustable,  so  that  it  can  be  more  nearly 
physiologically  correct.  During  the  last  few 
years,  the  manufacturers  of  factory  equip- 
ment have  given  some  consideration  to  the 
things  that  make  a  factory  chair  desirable 


from  the  standpoint  of  physical  comfort. 
Chairs  should  support  the  part  of  the  body 
receiving  the  greatest  strain  from  the  work. 
The  legs  of  the  chair  should  be  adjustable  as 
to  length,  to  suit  the  height  of  the  user.  A 
back  rest  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  is 
generally  desirable. 

"  'For  certain  operations  the  factory  chair 
must  be  high.  Under  such  conditions  a  suit- 
able foot  rest  should  be  provided.  In  most 
cases  the  foot  rest  should  preferably  be  at- 
tached to  the  work  table,  rather  than  to  the 
chair.  It  should  be  large  enough,  and  placed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  operative  may  be 
seated  in  a  normal  position. 

"  'When  the  work  requires  constant  stand- 
ing, chairs  should  be  available  for  use  during 
lulls  in  the  day's  work,  and  the  employees 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  them.  "Wherever 
possible,  it  is  well  to  arrange  the  work  so  that 
the  operator  may  stand  part  of  the  time  and 
sit  part  of  the  time.  Change  of  position  ap- 
pears to  decrease  fatigue  and  increase  produc- 
tion.' 

"The  encouraging  thing  is  not  what  has 
already  been  written  into  the  existing  laws  and 
standards,  but  the  fact  that  we  have  reached 
a  time  when  shop  equipment  is  recognized  as 
needing  study  and  needing  standards,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  efficiency  in 
production,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  work- 
ers who  must  be  considered  as  human  beings. ' ' 
— Katherine  R.  Drinker. 


HAZARDS  OF  COMPRESSED  AIR,  DIMINISHED  PRESSURE,  GEN- 
ERATION AND  USE  OF  ELECTRICITY,  AND  ELECTRICAL 

WELDING 


Compressed  Am  Machinery  and  EQun>- 
MENT.  Nat.  Safety  Council,  Safe  Practices 
No.  47,  Dec,  1921.  Nat.  Safety  News,  Dec. 
1921,  4,  No.  6,  43-50.— This  pamphlet  deals 
with  the  hazards  from  air  compressors  and 
air  receivers;  explosion  hazards  for  the  elim- 
ination of  which  it  is  recommended  that  spe- 
cial attention  be  given  to  compressor  lubrica- 
tion,  cleanliness  of   the   air   at  intake,   air 


cylinder  temperature,  and  cooling  the  air  be- 
tween stages  and  after  compression;  correct 
compressed  air  utilization,  under  which  head- 
ing is  included  piping,  portable  air  drills  and 
reamers,  and  pneumatic  hammers ;  and  lastly, 
there  is  a  section  on  general  precautions,  such 
as  wearing  goggles  and  the  prevention  of 
horse-play  and  practical  joking. — M.  Dent. 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  INDUSTRY 


Child  Employment  and  Adult  Employ- 
ment. Am.  Child,  Nov.,  1921,  3,  No.  3, 199-200. 
— The  child  labor  situation  registers  the  state 
of  adult  employment,  but  in  part  the  efifect  is 


opposite  to  that  which  might  be  expected; 
children  are  being  forced  to  go  to  work  be- 
cause older  members  of  the  family  cannot 
find  employment.     The  tendency  is  always, 
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when  children  become  a  part  of  the  working 
population,  for  the  children  to  lower  the 
wages  of  adults  and  even  displace  adults,  and 
it  is  partly  because  of  this  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  strongly  opposes  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  16  years  of  age. 
Keeping  children  in  school  would  not  only 
help  the  labor  market,  but  would  benefit  the 
children  by  giving  them  opportunity  for 
further  education. — G.  E.  Partridge. 

Administration  op  Child-Labor  Laws. 
Part  4.  Employment-Certificate  System, 
Wisconsin.  Ethel  E.  Hanks.  U.  S.  Dept. 
Labor,  Indust.  Series  No.  2,  Part  4,  Children's 
Bur.  Pub.  85,  Washington,  1921,  pp.  159.— 
This  is  a  very  detailed  study  of  the  employ- 
ment-certificate system  of  Wisconsin,  treating 
administration,  methods  of  securing  permits, 
evidence  of  age,  physical  and  educational  re- 
quirements, vocation  schools,  the  apprentice 
system  and  the  enforcement  of  regulations. 
There  is  an  appendix  containing  the  laws  of 
Wisconsin  relating  to  employment  certificates 
in  effect  April  1,  1918,  the  forms  used  in  the 
administration  of  child  labor  laws,  and  the 
Orders  and  Resolutions  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission  relating  to  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  pamphlet  is  summarized  as  follows: 
'*The  centralization  in  the  state  industrial 
commission  of  primary  authority  and  respon- 
sibility over  the  administration  of  the  child- 
labor  laws  gives  that  commission  power  to 
insure  enforcement  of  existing  legislation. 
The  commission,  moreover,  through  its  author- 
ity to  make  rules  and  regulations,  has  unusual 
power  to  interpret  this  legislation.  The  laws 
themselves,  however,  are  essentially  weak  in 
several  particulars,  notably  in  their  failure  to 
require  school  attendance  of  children  between 
16  and  17  years  of  age  who  must  have  permits 
and  attend  vocation  school,  in  their  low  educa- 
tional standard  for  going  to  work,  and  in  their 
failure  to  require  definitely  a  physical  exam- 
ination as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  a  permit. 
Moreover,  because  of  failure  of  the  industrial 
commission  to  exercise  fully  its  supervisory 
powers,  the  laws  are  not  uniformly  enforced 
throughout  the  state.  In  part  this  failure 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the 
commission  has  been  given  to  the  administra- 
tion of  other  new  legislation,  especially  the 
workmen's  compensation  and  safety  laws;  in 


part  it  has  been,  due  to  the  practical  impossi- 
bility of  bringing  about  all  at  once  adequate 
enforcement  of  all  the  changes  recently  made 
in  the  labor  laws  of  the  states;  and  in  part  it 
has  been  due  to  lack  of  funds  for  the  large 
mass  of  work  assigned  to  the  commission. 

**  Two  unique  features  of  the  Wisconsin  plan 
of  regulating  child  labor,  not  yet  touched 
upon  in  the  conclusions  of  this  report,  deserve 
special  praise.  The  first  is  the  system  of 
vocational  continuation  schools,  the  most  com- 
plete existing  in  any  state  in  this  country. 
These  schools  have  become  such  an  integral 
part  of  the  regulations  of  child  labor  in  Wis- 
consin that,  though  in  their  methods  they  are 
still  frankly  experimental,  the  desirability 
of  their  existence  is  no  longer  in  question. 
The  second  is  the  apprenticeship  system  over 
which,  as  over  the  permit  system,  the  indus- 
trial commission  has  absolute  and  complete 
control.  Wisconsin  is  the  only  state  in  the 
Uni©n  which  has  created  by  law  a  modern 
apprenticeship  system,  and,  though  many  dif- 
ficulties have  to  be  overcome,  the  ultimate 
idea  of  a  combination  of  shop  and  vocational 
school  training  may  prove  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  adjusting  young  persons  to  useful 
places  in  the  industrial  system.'' — G.  E. 
Partridge. 

Child  Labor  in  Agriculture.  Gertrude  H. 
Folks.  Am.  Child,  Nov.,  1921,  3,  No.  3,  267- 
273. — In  seventeen  states  agriculture  is  spe- 
cifically exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
child  labor  law  regulating  the  age  at  which 
children  may  work  and  the  number  of  hours 
during  which  they  may  work.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this:  It  has  been  believed  that 
employment  in  agriculture  is  not  injurious 
to  children,  and  that  such  work  cannot  readily 
be  regulated. 

Gathany,  in  1920,  made  a  study  of  farm 
conditions  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  and 
has  emphasized  the  necessity  of  eliminating 
rural  child  labor;  and  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren has  reported  that  boys  and  girls  from 
10  years  of  age  upwards  are  being  employed 
in  the  tobacco  fields  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
under  conditions  which  are  injurious,  boys 
working  from  nine  and  one-half  to  ten  hours 
a  day  under  canvas  covering — an  evil  which 
was  recognized  as  early  as  1906  at  a  conven- 
tion of  tobacco  growers  in  Kentucky. 
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An  investigator  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  went  through  the  agricultural  sec- 
tion of  Ohio  in  1917,  and,  although  compar- 
atively few  children  were  found  employed  in 
general  farming  or  truck-gardening,  **  where 
found  they  were  working  for  about  ten  hours 
a  day,  and  were  paid  on  the  average  $1  a 
day."  Similar  conditions  were  found  on  the 
onion  and  celery  farms  in  Ohio  and  on  the. 
Pacific  Coast  where  children  are  employed 
picking  fruit,  cotton  and  asparagus  under  bad 
conditions.  *  *  These  are  but  a  few  instances 
of  a  situation  that  reaches  from  New  England 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  everywhere  is  marked 
by  overworked,  under-educated  children." 

There  are  three  types  of  f  ann  work  in  which 
children  are  engaged:  (1)  that  performed  for 
parents  at  home;  (2)  that  done  for  wages; 
(3)  that  which  children  perform  with  their 
parents  but  under  contract.  These  must  all 
be  treated  separately.  Unless  hours  are  ex- 
cessive and  the  work  injurious,  the  parent's 
right  to  permit  or  require  his  child  to  work 
at  home  cannot  be  interfered  with,  and  chil- 
dren so  engaged,  can  be  reached  only  indi- 
rectly through  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws,  and  by  the  education  of  parents.  But 
children  employed  for  wages  can  be  protected 
by  direct  legislation.  They  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  regulations  as  those  which 
apply  to  other  gainful  occupations. 

The  third  type  of  child  labor  is  the  most 
difficult  to  regulate.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  families  with  children  should  not  be  em- 
ployed in  such  work,  but  this  is  not  easily 
made  a  matter  of  compulsion.  Probably  the 
best  means  is  to  make  employers  responsible 
for  the  observance  of  certain  standards  for 
the  children  of  families  hired  by  them  under 
contract.  The  children  should  be  permitted  to 
work  for  only  a  limited  number  of  hours  a  day, 
depending  on  age  and  physical  condition,  and 
the  employer  must  be  held  responsible  for  ob- 
servance of  regulations,  and  for  providing 
suitable  quarters  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  state  department  enforcing  the  child  labor 
act. — G.  E.  Partridge. 

Industrial  AccroENTs  to  Young  Wage- 
Earners.  Am.  Child,  Nov.,  1921,  3,  No.  3, 
200-203. — From  two  to  three  times  as  many 
children  as  adults,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber employed,  are  killed  or  injured  in  indus- 
try. The  accident  rate  in  Southern  cotton 
mills  (although  children  are  employed  in  the 


less  hazardous  occupations)  was  48  per  cent, 
higher  for  persons  of  14  and  15  years  than 
for  those  16  years  and  over  (1910).  In  a 
textile  mill  in  Connecticut,  during  the  year 
1920,  there  were  37.1  accidents  per  hundred 
among  workers  under  15  years,  and  42.9  for 
those  between  15  and  20  years,  while  for  all 
others  the  average  was  21.6.  Similar  reports 
have  been  obtained  in  other  places.  Despite 
safety  devices  and  safety  campaigns,  the  high 
rate  of  injuries  sustained  by  boys  and  girls  as 
compared  with  older  workers  continues. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  cause  of  this 
greater  proneness  to  accident  on  the  part  of 
the  young  is  to  be  found  in  carelessness,  ad- 
venturous disposition,  and  the  awkwardness 
of  adolescence,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  accidents  are  due  to  carelessness  they 
can  be  prevented.  The  only  possible  remedy 
is  to  keep  children  from  working  in  occupa- 
tions which  may  cause  injury,  until  they  are 
of  an  age  when  they  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  withstand  fatigue  and  to  take  proper 
care.  Thirty-five  states  now  recognize  the 
need  of  prohibiting  employment  in  dangerous 
occupations  to  persons  under  16  years,  but 
the  laws  should  be  strengthened  by  specifying 
and  increasing  the  list  of  occupations,  and  by 
raising  the  age  at  which  children  may  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  industry,  or  at  least  factory 
work. — G.  E.  Partridge. 

Health  Protection  for  Young  Workers. 
// .  H,  Mitchell.  Am.  Child,  Nov.,  1921,  3,  No.  3, 
236-246. — This  is  the  report  of  a  health  study 
made  of  1,200  children  working  in  various 
occupations  in  Newark  and  attending  contin- 
uation school  three  hours  per  week.  Case 
histories  were  carefully  taken  preceding  the 
examination,  the  results  of  which,  as  regards 
vision  and  mouth  conditions,  are  here  re- 
corded. Children  having  20/30tlis  or  better 
were  regarded  as  normal.  Of  616  boys,  60 
had  visual  acuity  of  20/40ths  or  less;  and 
among  614  girls,  88  had  visual  acuity  of 
20/40ths  or  less. 

Comparison  with  records  of  examination  of 
vision  made  at  the  time  of  entrance  into  em- 
ployment was  possible  in  127  defective  cases, 
and  it  was  found  that  68.6  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  57  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  that 
group  had  less  visual  acuity  when  examined 
the  second  time.  The  eondusion  is  reached 
that  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  for  cases  of 
defective  vision  at  the  time  of  entrance  into 
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employment  to  grow  worse.  A  large  percent- 
age of  defective  children  were  found  who 
either  did  not  own  glasses,  or  did  not  wear 
them. 

Relative  to  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  sim- 
ilar results  were  obtained.  *'If  an  examina- 
tion at  the  time  of  obtaining  working  papers 
is  adequate  protection  to  the  health  of  the 
working  child  during  the  period  of  his  employ- 
ment, we  should  expect  to  find  no  dental 
defects  in  our  examination  among  those  cases 
that  had  had  no  defects  when  starting  work." 
It  was  found  that  of  332  girls  who  were  reg- 
istered when  obtaining  working  papers  as 
having  no  defects,  and  who  had  worked  six 
months  or  longer,  51  per  cent,  had  dental  de- 
fects at  the  time  of  the  examination.  Prac- 
tically the  same  proportion  of  281  boys  were 
found  defective.  So  far  as  dental  conditions 
are  concerned,  therefore,  these  data  indicate 
the  inadequacy  of  the  present  Newark  plan 
for  health  protection  of  working  children  and 
the  need  for  continued  health  service. 

It  is  shown  also  that,  although  the  correction 
of  dental  defects  at  the  time  of  going  to  work 
is  of  some  value,  periodic  examinations  are 
necessary  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
children  to  those  defects  which  occur  after 
beginning  work,  and  to  insure  such  corrections 
as  may  be  necessary  for  their  future  general 
health.  The  condition  might  be  remedied  to 
some  extent  by  stricter  requirements  for  the 
correction  of  all  defective  teeth  before  grant- 
ing work  permits,  but  this  would  not  cover  the 
whole  ground,  as  is  obvious.  There  is  reason 
for  concluding  that  all  children  with  serious 
dental  caries  in  even  one  tooth  should  be 
treated  either  before  they  go  to  work  or  soon 
after.  Those  with  tartar  or  beginning  gin- 
givitis should  likewise  have  attention.  Those 
having  less  serious  conditions  at  the  time  of 
examination  for  working  papers  might  be 
urged  to  have  prompt  dental  treatment,  and 
through  follow-up  work  in  the  continuation 
schools  compliance  could  be  assured. — Q.  E. 
Partridge. 


Seventeenth  Annual  Report  op  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  Sept.  30,  1921.  Owen 
R.  Lovejoy.  Am.  Child,  Nov.,  1921,  3,  No.  3, 
216-235.— Investigations  of  the  field  staff  m 
regard  to  the  conditions  of  child  labor  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  in  West  Virginia  are 
reported  briefly;  also  a  survey  of  Alabama 
child  welfare  laws,  a  study  of  children 's  insti- 
tutions in  Kentucky,  a  similar  study  in  De- 
troit, and  a  study  of  the  health  conditions 
among  pupils  in  continuation  schools  in  New- 
ark. There  is  a  brief  summary  of  work  done 
in  procuring  legislation,  and  of  the  new  enact- 
ments in  seventeen  states.  The  publicity  work 
of  the  committee  is  described.  During  1921 
this  was  confined  mainly  to  **  specialized  pub- 
licity,'' such  as  following  up  the  publication 
of  reports,  etc.  Efforts  were  made  to  obtain 
the  widest  possible  notice  of  Child  Labor  Day 
(the  fourth  Sunday  in  January),  and  two 
general  announcements  of  it  were  sent  out 
to  about  1,500  newspapers.  Four  new  pamph- 
lets were  published.  A  special  department 
of  information  was  organized.  There  are 
notes  on  natural  conferences  on  child  labor 
and  on  social  work  and  on  co-operation  of  the 
Committee  with  other  agencies,  such  as  the 
National  Council  of  Rural  Agencies  and  the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau. 

New  measures  are  recommended:  Twenty- 
one  states  are  still  below  the  standards  of  the 
Federal  Tax  Law;  dangerous  trade  laws  for 
children  are  in  need  of  further  study  and 
revision;  studies  of  the  effect  of  child  labor 
on  health  must  be  continued,  with  special 
attention  to  physical  examinations;  admin- 
istration of  child  labor  and  child  welfare  laws 
must  be  intelligent  and  free  from  politics.  It 
is  stated  that  the  field  work  for  1922  will 
be  chiefly  devoted  to  rural  child  life,  with 
emphasis  on  education  and  recreation.  The 
report  closes  with  the  financial  statement  for 
the  year. — G.  E.  Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL  SANITATION:    FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION,   ILLU- 
MINATION, VENTILATION,  HEATING,    WATER   SUPPLY,   SEW- 

AGE  DISPOSAL 


OHi-CAMP  Sanitation.  C.  P.  Bowie,  U.  S. 
Bur.  Mines,  Tech.  Paper  261,  1921,  pp.  32.— 
**  Although  federal  and  state  bureaus  and  indi- 


viduals have  written  much  on  sanitation  in 
rural  districts  in  the  United  States,  the  author 
has  repeatedly  observed,  during  visits  to  min- 
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ing  camps,  oil  fields  (especially  those  of  the 
'boom'  variety),  fruit  districts  during  the  har- 
vest season,  and  other  places  of  temporary  or 
semitemporary  habitation,  that  the  advice 
given  by  these  writers  is  for  the  most  part 
disregarded,  and  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  an  educational  way  before  the  plane 
of  sanitation  in  such  districts  becomes  rela- 
tively as  high  as  that  in  cities. ' '  The  responsi- 
bility of  betterment  of  insanitary  conditions 
belongs  to  the  states'  governments  but,  though 
they  all  have  adequate  sanitation  laws,  they 
have  inadequate  enforcement  of  those  laws. 

The  author  takes  up  in  detail  the  questions 
of  the  fly  nuisance,  mosquitoes,  the  location  of 
camps,  spacing  of  buildings,  houses,  water 
supply,  disposal  of  garbage,  stable  refuse  and 
sewage. 

A  bibliography  of  recent  publications  on 
camp  sanitation  and  kindred  subjects  is  ap- 
pended.— M.  Dent. 

Bath  House,  Hospital  and  Heating  Ar- 
rangements Provided  for  the  Employees  op 
THE  Lynch  Mines  in  Kentucky.  Howard  iV. 
Evanson.  Abstracted  as  follows  from  Coal 
Age,  Oct.  27, 1921,  pp.  676-678,  in  The  Digest, 
Nov.-Dec,  1921,  3,  Nos.  11-12.— **  Plans  of  the 
bath  houses  and  the  heating  systems  at  the 
mines  of  the  United  States  Coal  and  Coke 
Company  are  given  in  this  article.  The  bath 
houses  are  located  at  the  mine  entrances  and 
the  lockers  are  suspended  from  the  ceilings. 
The  hangers  are  drawn  by  galvanized  steel 
sash  cord  and  rest  under  steel  hoods  attached 
to  the  ceiling.  In  this  way,  the  clothes  are 
kept  out  of  the  way  and  it  is  possible  to  util- 
ize more  floor  space. 

"A  brief  description  of  the  hospital  is  given, 
but  perhaps  the  heating  plan  is  a  more  un- 
usual feature.  The  buildings  of  this  company 
are  heated  by  hot  water  from  a  central  heat- 
ing plant.  This  water  is  conducted  by  pipes 
under  ground.  And  in  order  to  prevent  cor- 
rosion, a  special  deactivating  plant  has  been 
set  up.  This  plant  consists  of  a  tank  filled 
with  loose  thin  steel  sheets,  upon  which  the 


oxygen  acts,  and  a  sand  filter  to  remove  any 
foreign  material  from  the  water." 

Good  Lighting  Increases  Production.  J. 
M.  Hickerson,  Indust.  Management,  Dec., 
1921,  62,  No.  6,  325-328.— Adequate  light  has 
an  important  part  in  modern  manufacturing, 
but  it  was  the  emergency  of  the  late  War  that 
gave  it  its  great  opportunity.  It  has  been 
shown  that  proper  industrial  lighting  in- 
creases  production  with  the  same  labor  cost; 
increases  the  accuracy  of  workmanship;  les- 
sens the  number  of  accidents;  lessens  eye- 
strain, and  improves  the  morale  of  workers. 
An  example  is  given  of  high  intensity  illumi- 
nation installed  in  a  Chicago  factory  making 
iron  pulleys,  by  which  there  was  effected  a  20 
per  cent,  increase  of  production  at  a  cost 
amounting  to  5.5  per  cent,  of  the  payroll. 

Glare  is  light  out  of  place.  Its  degree  is 
determined  by  several  factors:  by  the  total 
candle-power  emitted  by  the  light  source  in 
the  direction  of  the  eye;  by  the  distance  from 
the  light  source  to  the  eye;  by  the  intrinsic 
brilliancy  of  the  source;  by  the  contrast  in 
brightness  between  the  light  source  and  the 
working  surface  and  surroundings;  by  near- 
ness of  the  light  source  to  the  line  of  vision ;  by 
the  total  length  of  time  during  which  the 
source  of  glare  is  present  within  the  field  of 
vision. 

An  investigation,  made  by  a  concern  selling 
a  lighting  specialty,  in  which  about  500  indus- 
trial plants  in  157  towns  and  cities  were  vis- 
ited, showed  that  while  25  per  cent,  of  the 
work  done  in  factories  is  under  artificial  light, 
only  17.5  per  cent,  of  the  manufactured  goods 
are  produced  under  artificial  light;  that  85  per 
cent,  of  the  manufacturers  are  more  or  less 
satisfied  with  their  present  lighting,  but  only 
40  per  cent,  of  the  plants  are  adequately 
lighted ;  that  the  lighting  units  are  inefficient- 
ly spaced  in  40.6  per  cent,  of  the  plants ;  that 
more  plants  are  burning  bare  lamps  than  there 
are  plants  with  lamps  entirely  equipped  with 
reflectors ;  and  that  only  22.4  per  cent,  of  the 
plants  clean  their  lighting  equipment  regu- 
larly.—G.  E.  Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL  MEDICAL  SERVICE:  MEDICAL  DISPENSARIES  AND 
HOSPITALS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 

Partnership  between  Inpustrial  Phy-  long  as  the  workman  retains  his  right  to  choose 
siciAN  AND  Practitioner.  C.  C.  Burlingame.  the  physician  he  wishes,  it  is  to  the  interest 
Nat.  Safety  News,  Dee.,  1921, 4,  No.  6,  39. — So     of  the  industrial  physician  to  form  a  partner- 
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ship  with  the  community  physician  and  make 
his  problems  community  ones. 

**To  be  a  little  more  concrete,  could  we  not 
assign  to  the  industrial  physician  the  duties  of 
inspection  of  health  hazards  within  the  plant, 
the  care  of  conditions  arising  out  of  or  in  the 
course  of  employment,  studies  into  occupa- 
tional research,  the  giving  of  first  aid,  medi- 
cal, and  surgical  treatment,  caring  for  the  rou- 
tine minor  illnesses  which  would  not  ordinar- 
ily go  to  a  doctor  but  the  treatment  of  which 
would  keep  the  employee  on  the  job,  and  act- 
ing as  a  general  clearing  house  to  direct  em- 
ployees into  the  hands  of  other  physicians  and 
specialists?  To  this  could  not  the  industrial 
physician  add  the  position  of  consultant  with 
any  physician  who  was  caring  for  the  em- 
ployees of  his  concern!" 

And,  too,  the  private  practitioner  **owes  it 
to  his  patients  to  know  the  etiology  of  the 
diseases  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  treat, 
and  without  some  knowledge  of  industrial 
conditions  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  pass  upon 
the  question  of  the  etiology  of  all  diseases." — 
M.  Dent. 

Five  Points  in  Employe  Health  Work. 
Robert  8.  Quinhy,  Hosp.  Management,  Nov., 
1921, 12,  No.  5,  60,  62,  64,  66.— The  five  points 
elaborated  on  in  this  article  are  as  follows : 

''Physical  examination  and  necessary  re-ex- 
amination of  applicants  and  those  already  em- 
ployed. 

**  Dispensary  treatment  of  sickness,  acci- 
dental injuries,  and  in  many  cases  dental,  ocu- 
lar, and  other  conditions. 

**  Supervision  of  factory  sanitation  and 
elimination  of  disease  hazards. 

**Home  nursing  and  medical  supervision  of 
such  cases  as  may  seem  advisable. 

"Education  in  matters  of  health  and  per- 
sonal hygiene.'* 

A  plant  employing  900  or  more  persons 
should  have  one  full-time  physician,  and  an 
additional  physician  for  each  1,500  workmen. 
The  ratio  of  nurses  to  employees  should  be  one 
to  each  1,000.  Dental  defects  comprise  40  per 
cent,  of  the  total  defects  found  in  employees. 
A  dental  dispensary  is,  therefore,  very  im- 
portant. Dr.  Quinby  believes  that  a  necessary 
function  of  the  industrial  nurse  is  to  raise  the 
standards  of  home  life  of  the  workmen. — ^M. 
Dent 


Results  op  the  Physical  Examination  op 
THE  Employees  op  the  New  Ycmik  City  De- 
partment OP  Health.  Maud  Olasgow.  N.  Y. 
City  Dept.  Health,  Month.  Bull.,  Nov.,  1921, 
11,  No.  11,  269-284.— Since  1917  all  employees 
entering  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  have  been  required  to  undergo  a  physi- 
cal examination,  the  general  character  of 
which  is  herein  outlined.  The  value  of  the 
examination  is  further  enhanced  by  follow-up 
work.  A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  give 
hygienic  instruction  and  advice  when  needed. 
Leaflets  dealing  with  some  of  the  more  com- 
mon sources  of  ill  health  have  been  used  ex- 
tensively. The  necessary  knowledge  can  be 
imparted  to  the  patient  without  causing  undue 
alarm,  if  judicious  measures  are  employed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  departures 
from  the  normal  are  not  necessarily  due  to 
occupation ;  heredity,  psychic  conditions,  home 
environment,  including  eating,  ventilation, 
etc.,  must  all  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
assigning  disabilities  to  their  proper  causes. 

The  disabilities  which  are  most  commonly 
met  with  are  here  mentioned,  together  with 
the  benefits  derived  from  advice  and  treat- 
ment in  several  specific  instances. 

The  author  is  emphatic  in  his  demand  that 
equal  opportunity  and  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  should  obtain  everywhere,  and  a  square 
deal  for  everyone,  regardless  of  sex.  The 
greater  morbidity  found  among  women  than 
among  men  is  without  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  women  are  much  of  tener  overworked  and 
underpaid  than  men.  Men  receiving  a  low 
wage  suffer  in  exactly  the  same  way. — L.  A. 
Shaw. 

Life  Saving  Makes  a  Popular  Appeal. 
Otto  P.  Oeier.  Nation's  Health,  Dec.  15, 1921, 
3,  No.  12,  663-670. — This  article  is  an  account 
of  the  industrial  physicians'  exhibit  at  the 
Cincinnati  Health  Exposition — an  exhibit 
which  undertook  to  demonstrate  '*that  medi- 
cal supervision  in  industry  is  a  vital  factor 
in  any  health  program,  community  or  person- 
al ;  that  it  is  doing  for  the  adult  not  only  what 
medical  supervision  is  doing  for  the  school 
child,  but  that  it  is  a  great  social  and  educa- 
tional force  for  the  employer,  the  employee,  as 
well  as  engineering,  medical,  nursing,  and 
dental  professions." 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit  was 
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the  demonstration  of  two  contrasting  minia- 
ture workshops — one,  dark,  unclean,  unhealth- 
ful  and  unsafe  and  in  charge  of  a  dissatisfied 
workman;  the  other,  clean,  well-lighted,  well- 
ventilated,  with  machinery  properly  guarded 
and  in  charge  of  a  contented  and  efficient 
workman.  The  men  in  the  two  shops  greatly 
interested  the  visitors  by  their  constant  com- 
ments on  the  disadvantages  and  advantages 
of  their  respective  working  conditions. 

The  general  plan  of  the  exhibit  was  to  give 
the  public  a  composite  view  of  industrial  medi- 
cine as  it  is  practised  in  the  ten  plants  repre- 
sented at  the  exposition  '*  presenting  the  aver- 
age conditions  rather  than  the  advanced  work 
done  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  plants.  It  was 
interesting,  for  instance,  to  note  that  11,800 
physical  examinations  were  made  in  all  in 
1920 ;  that  the  average  percentage  of  rejection 
was  5.7  per  cent. ;  and  that  rejections  varied 
from  1.2  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent.  It  was  im- 
pressive to  note  that  among  11,800  employed, 
70,000  medical  cases  and  35,000  surgical  cases 
visited  eight  industrial  dispensaries,  making 
a  total  of  250,000  visits  and  revisits  for  all 
causes.''  During  this  same  period,  the  out- 
patient department  of  the  Cincinnati  General 
Hospital  afforded  but  10,000  patients  facilities 
for  30,000  visits. 

Some  of  the  industries  ''reported  that  as 
high  as  7  per  cent,  of  the  working  force  daily 
sought  the  physician's  aid  for  one  reason  or 
another.  The  average  ratio  of  medical  to 
surgical  cases  was  as  7  to  3.5.  The  collected 
data  showed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  almost 
invariably  the  sickness  rate  and  absence  be- 
cause of  sickness  was  materially  reduced,  in 
some  instances  being  cut  in  half ;  that  lost  time 
from  infected  wounds  after  installation  of 
medical  service,  with  its  prompt  and  proper 
treatment,  reduced  infection  cases  to  the  neg- 
ligible point. ' ' 

Statistics  of  this  sort  suggest  that  ''indus- 
trial medicine  is  preventive  medicine  prac- 
tised on  the  firing  line ;  that  the  daily  super- 
vision, the  accessibility  of  the  service  to  the 
patient,   the  frequency    of    observation,   the 


early  diagnosis  and  prompt  treatment  is  the 
sanest  and  most  economical  way  of  preventing 
human  wastage ;  that  it  keeps  the  front  line  of 
industrial  attack  and  maximum  production 
intact ;  that  this  is  the  best  means  yet  devised 
for  keeping  the  old  time  'evacuation  stations' 
free  from  overflow  of  chronically  incapaci- 
tated dependents;  that  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  human  scrap  heap  most  systematically  we 
must  move  more  of  our  scientifically  trained 
medical  men  up  to  and  on  the  industrial  firing 
line." 

The  author  goes  on  to  discuss  in  some  detail 
the  value  of  industrial  medical  service  as  dem- 
onstrated in  the  health  exhibit,  not  only  to 
the  worker  in  better  working  conditions,  sta- 
bility of  health,  and  the  reduction  of  suffering 
and  loss  from  disease  and  accidents,  but  also 
to  the  employer  in  lessened  absences  from  ill- 
ness, higher  output  per  man  at  a  lower  cost, 
and  better  morale  of  the  working  force. — 
Katherine  R.  Drinker. 

Has  Clinic  for  Employes'  Children. 
Hosp.  Management,  Nov.,  1921,  12,  No.  5,  56, 
58. — The  Gilbert  and  Barker  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  main- 
tained for  several  years  an  efficient  medical 
department  consisting  of  a  physician  and  two 
industrial  nurses.  A  thorough  physical  ex- 
amination is  given  to  every  applicant  for 
work,  and,  contrary  to  common  belief,  little 
objection  has  been  made  to  this  examination. 

Employees  are  encouraged  to  come  to  the 
factory  hospital  for  all  slight  ailments.  Health 
and  sanitation  talks  are  given  by  the  medical 
division  and  through  the  medium  of  the  com- 
pany's monthly  magazine.  A  clinic  for  em- 
ployees* children  is  kept  up  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. "Sanitation  as  a  foundation  for 
better  health  is  rigorously  maintained" 
throughout  the  plant.  Supplementing  all 
these  benefits  the  company  provides  athletic 
recreation  and  two  types  of  financial  assist- 
ance— "The  Employes'  Mutual  Benefit  Asso- 
ciation" and  "The  Annuities  and  Benefits 
Plan."— M.  Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL  NURSING 


A  Talk  on  Health  Talks  for  Industrul 
Nurses.  Anna  Mayiee  Staebler,  Pub.  Health 
Nurse,  Dec,  1921,  13,  No.  12,  647-648.— The 
following  hints  for  health  talks  are  given: 


the  noon  hour  is  usually  necessary;  select  a 
quiet  room ;  talk  to  not  more  than  thirty-five 
persons  at  one  time ;  begin  promptly  and  stop 
in  time;  do  not  talk  for  more  than  fifteen 
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minutes ;  do  not  talk  to  mixed  groups ;  if  there 
are  minors  employed  talk  to  them  separately ; 
emphasize  only  three  or  four  important  points 
at  one  talk ;  illustrate  by  posters ;  demonstrate 
when  it  is  possible;  have  notices  posted  con- 


cerning the  talks ;  and,  finally,  distribute  leaf- 
lets  at  the  close  of  the  talk  (these  may  be  ob- 
tained free  from  federal  and  state  depart- 
ments of  health). — M.  Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  SURVEYS 


The  Hide,  Hair,  and  Horsehair  Indus- 
tries. D.  Gilbert.  Minister e  belgique  de  I'ln- 
dustrie,  du  Travail  et  du  Ravitaillement,  Ser- 
vice Medical  du  Travail,  1921.  A.  Lesigne, 
Brussels,  1921,  pp.  448.— The  1921  report 
which  Dr.  Glibert,  head  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  industry,  has  presented  to  the  Bel* 
gium  government,  is  a  valuable  monograph 
of  448  pages.  The  inquiry  therein  described 
was  restricted  to  seven  trades  connected  with 
the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  the  skin 
and  hair  of  animals.  The  slaughterer,  the 
taxidermist  and  certain  dyeing  operations  are 
outside  the  investigations. 

According  to  a  prearranged  and  uniform 
method,  each  of  the  9,317  workers  in  the  se- 
lected industries  was  personally  examined  by 
the  medical  inspector.  The  state  of  health  of 
every  individual  was  recorded  under  the 
heading  of  good,  fair,  or  indifferent.  The  re- 
sults obtained  were  summarized  into  elaborate 
tables.  Further  tables  show  under  these  same 
three  divisions  of  health  how  each  worker 
was  influenced  by  place  of  residence  (town, 
oountry,  or  mixed) ;  by  age  at  date  of  exami- 
nation ;  by  age  at  which  he  started  work ;  by 
heredity  as  shown  by  the  physical  condition 
of  the  parents;  and  by  the  healthfulness  or 
otherwise  of  the  progeny  of  the  employees. 
These  figures  worked  out  in  percentages  con- 
stituted the  basis  for  comparative  purposes. 
Under  the  same  headings  each  department  of 
each  trade  was  analyzed  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  compared  with  the  above  total  figure. 
The  trades  reviewed  are  tanning,  currying, 
unhairing,  wool  washing,  pelt  dyeing,  felting 
and  brush  making.  In  some  of  the  sub- 
branches  of  these  trades  the  number  of  em- 
ployees is  very  small.  This  source  of  weak- 
ness for  comparative  statistics  is  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Glibert.  He  also  notes  that  perma- 
nence in  an  occupation  is  largely  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  work,  whether  casual 
labor,  or  one  requiring  special  aptitude  and 
training.  Unhairers  constantly  change, 
whereas  tanners  and  curriers  remain  with  the 


same  firm  for  years.  Matrimony  and  ma- 
ternity largely  restrict  the  industrial  life  of 
women. 

The  technical  details  of  all  the  above  in- 
dustries are  fully  described,  and  special  at- 
tention is  drawn  to  any  operation  where  in- 
jurious chemicals  are  likely  to  be  handled ;  or 
where  exposure  to  heat,  strain,  moisture,  etc., 
may  cause  ill  health. 

The  general  average  of  well-being  was 
poorer  in  those  who  had  started  in  the  tan- 
yards  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14,  than  in 
those  who  had'  commenced  their  employment 
later,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16.  Among 
1,760  tanners  examined,  165  cases  of  dermato- 
sis were  discovered.  The  sore  known  as 
'*pigeoneau,''  characteristic  of  this  occupa- 
tion, is  fully  described.  Glibert  associates  it 
with  the  length  of  occupation,  the  arsenic  and 
chrome  used.  He  mentions  that  on  one  occa- 
sion where  stronger  solutions  of  arsenic  had 
been  employed,  some  portions  were  carried  by 
the  hands  of  the  operatives  to  the  penis,  there 
causing  excoriations.  These  sores  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  men  suffered  from  venereal 
disease. 

The  health  of  leather  curriers  is  below  the 
general  standard  found  in  the  combined  in- 
dustries covered  by  this  inquiry.  Of  838 
leather  dressers  inspected,  twenty-one  showed 
affections  of  the  skin.  Unhairing,  washing 
wool,  dyeing,  and  preparing  bristles  for 
brushes,  do  not  appear  to  be  particularly  in- 
imical to  soundness  of  body,  whether  these 
operations  are  done  by  hand,  or  by  machinery. 
In  the  haircutting  and  plucking  rooms  con- 
junctivitis is  very  prevalent.  Fifty-four  cases 
were  seen  in  men,  and  sixty-five  in  women. 
Septic  sores  on  the  fingers  are  common  in  some 
of  these  workrooms.  Dr.  Glibert  draws  at- 
tention to  a  slow  spreading  form  of  inflam- 
mation on  the  digits,  which  he  has  previously- 
reported,  peculiar  to  men  who  split  rabbit 
skins.  In  one  department,  where  the  hairs 
are  extracted  by  hand,  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes very  unpleasant  and  impregnated  with 
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dust  and  fluff.  This  work  is  regarded  by  the 
inspectors  as  being  more  disagreeable  than  in- 
jurious, as  chest  affections  are  not  unduly 
common.  Skin  diseases,  conjunctivitis,  and 
ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  are 
frequent.  This  work  is  done  only  by  women. 
The  constant  use  of  the  right  forearm  causes 
the  muscles  to  hypertrophy  and  the  tendons 
to  thicken,  and  this  is  sometimes  associated 
with  neuralgic  pains.  The  constrained  po- 
sition assumed,  bending  forward  while  sitting 
on  the  right-buttock  for  long  consecutive  peri- 
ods, leads  to  spinal  curvature.  Seventeen  in- 
stances of  left  lateral  curvature  were  noted. 

In  the  carrotting  room  nitrate  of  mercury 
is  brushed  over  the  hair  either  by  hand  or  by 
machine.  The  ill  effects  of  this  salt  are  easily 
seen  on  the  health  of  the  men  and  women  in 
this  and  the  subsequent  processes  of  brushing, 
stoving,  finishing,  etc.  AU  the  operatives  look 
anemic,  and  the  viability  of  the  offspring  of 
these  workers  is  imperiled.  The  hands  of  the 
carrotters  are  always  fissured  and  eczematous. 
Glibert  does  not  think  that  the  mercury  is 
volatilized  by  any  of  the  above  operations, 
neither  does  he  believe  that  it  is  absorbed 
through  the  skin.  He  suggests  that  it  is 
sometimes  carried  to  the  mouth  with  food  by 
soiled  fingers;  but  the  greatest  risk  is  in  the 
constant  inhalation  of  bits  of  hair  and  parti- 
cles of  dust  saturated  with  the  salt.  The  type 
of  mercurialism  observed  is  chronic,  and  very 
rarely  acute.  The  gums  are  swollen  and 
ulcerated,  salivation  is  unusual.  The  teeth 
are  markedly  blackened,  and,  as  in  saturnine 
poisoning,  dark  blotches  occasionally  appear 
on  the  inside  of  the  lips.  Dr.  Glibert  says  that 
the  mercury  line  is  grayer  and  broader  than 


that  due  to  lead,  but  is  easily  mistaken  for  it. 
The  nervous  symptoms  include  tremors  of  the 
lips  and  tongue,  and  of  the  arms  and  legs  on 
movement.  The  blood  picture  is  but  little  al- 
tered from  the  normal.  He  regards  chronic 
mercurial  poisoning  as  much  less  grave  than 
that  caused  by  lead,  since  the  evil  effects  dis- 
appear much  more  rapidly. 

Between  the  years  1899  and  1920  only  fifty- 
five  cases  of  anthrax  were  reported:  thirty- 
five  among  brush-makers,  and  sixteen  amon^ 
tanners.  Sixty  pages  of  the  report  are  taken 
up  with  a  general  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
anthrax. 

Improvements  are  being  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  different  trades  in  Belgium,  as 
in  other  countries.  In  the  tanneries,  hand 
labor  is  being  replaced  by  machines.  By  this 
means  the  chances  of  exposure  to  noxious 
agents  are  greatly  lessened,  the  work  is  light- 
ened, and  the  irritation  from  chrome,  in  the 
two  bath  method,  is  largely  obviated.  Local 
regulations  have  almost  prohibited  the  use  of 
sulphurous  acid  for  bleaching  fleeces,  which 
was  always  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of 
danger.  Recent  procedures  are  gradually  de- 
creasing the  opportunity  of  absorbing  poison- 
ous doses  of  mercury.  Though  much  has  been 
done  in  this  direction.  Dr.  Glibert  more  than 
hints  that  in  the  near  future  the  salt  of  mer- 
cury will  be  found  unnecessary.  One  excel- 
lent colored  plate  shows  the  effects  of  mer- 
cury on  the  teeth  and  lips,  and  others  in 
black  and  white  illustrate  the  volume. 

This  report  will  remain  a  useful  source  of 
information  on  these  branches  of  industry  for 
some  time  to  come. — R.  Prosser  White. 
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sanitation  in    (Bamard) 81 

Batteries,  dry,  tar  melanosis  in  manufacture 

of    (Arnstein) 11 

Benzene,  see  Benzol. 

Benzol,  benzene  poisoning  in  rubber  manu- 
facturing   (Quinby ) 157 

intoxication,  blood  and  blood-forming  organs 

in    (Fontana) 183 

purpura  hemorrhagica  caused  by  fumes  of    23 
Benzyl  Benzoatb,  effect  of,  on  leukocytes  of 

rabbit    (Emge  and   Jensen) 184 

Bladder,  tumors  of,  among  aniline  workers. .     70 
tumors   of.   in   workers  In  chemical  Indus- 
tries   ( Schwerln) 7 

Blast  Furnace  gas,  injurious  action  of  (Der- 

dack)    183 

gas   poisoning    (.Tohannsen) 246 

Blood  and  blood-forming  organs  in  benzol  in- 
toxication   (Fontana) 183 

cells,  red,  resistance  of.  to  hemolytic  action 

of  sapotoxin   (Neilson  and  Wheelon) 125 

condition  of  radium  workers,  effect  of  in- 
creased   protection   from   radiation   upon 

(Mottram)     206 

effect  of  benzyl  benzoate  on  leukocytes  of 

rabbit    (Emge  and   Jensen) 184 

Boiler,  steam,  safety  features  of  accessories 

(Hllleary)    107.  107 
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Boils,  see  Furunculosis. 
Boot,  see  Shoe. 

Brain   injuries,  eye   findings   in    (Black) 257 

lesions,  contrast  between  brain  lesions  pro- 
duced by  lead  and  other  inorganic  poisons 
and  those  caused  by  epidemic  encepha- 
litis   (Hassin) 156 

Bbiquette   makers,   is   industrial   disease   of, 
chronic  arsenical  poisoning    (Burkhardt)     47 
makers,    skin    lesions   in,    and    relation    of 

lesions  to  war  melanoses   (Scharer) 214 

Broken    Hill    mines,    health    conditions    at 

(Birks)     91 

Bromine,  histologic  changes  in  lungs  follow- 
ing  inspiration    of 8 

Bboom    MjCKxsBf   ddseasies  land.    stigma tf^   of 

(Piccinini)     3 

BuiLMNG  industries,  sources  of  danger  from 

accidents    in    (Quarg) 233 

regulations  of  Prussian  State  Commissioner 
of  Housing  of  April  25,  1919  (Tittler)  32.    32 
Burns,  acid  and  alkali,  treatment  of  (Smith)  134 

ammonia,  of  cornea 103 

electric  current,   pathology   of    (Jellinek)..  237 
electrical,    paralysis    of    radial    nerve    and 

trophic  disturbances  following  (Jellinek)  112 
of  steel  workers  reduced  by  safe  clothing..  105 

prevention   of 163 

prevention    of    ( Toung) 163 

zinc  chloride,  among  workers  in  wood  pre- 
serving industry   (McCord  and  Kilker)..     48 


Calcium    Cyanamiws   fertilizers,    impairment 

of  health  from    (Schlier) 11 

CAUFCMtNiA,  proposed  death  benefit  schedule  of  198 
Canada,   workmen's  compensation   legislation 

in     85 

workmen's  compensation  legislation  of  U.  S. 

and    (Clark   and    Frincke) 86 

Cancer,  paraflSnoma  and  wax  cancer  (Davis)     25 
Canneries,  fruit  and  vegetable,  sanitation  of 

(Miller)    264 

Carbon  dioxide  excretion  of  man  in  wrestling 
and  fencing  (Gullichsen  and  Solsalon- 
Soininen)    259 

disulphide,  hygienic  precautions  in  manu- 
facture and  industrial  use  of  (Blain)...     61 

monoxide,  accidental  death  by  illuminating 
^s  under  ordinary  conditions  of  work 
(D'AlessIo)    '. 183 

monoxide  asphyxia,  behavior  of  heart  in 
(Haggard)     157 

monoxide  asphyxia,  respiration  and  blood 
alkali  during   (Haggard  and  Henderson)  126 

monoxide,  asphyxiation   in  garages 46 

monoxide,   detection  of    (Hoover) 182 

monoxide,  early  appearance  of  secondary 
pneumonia  after  poisoning  with  (Strass- 
mann)    8 

monoxide,  gas  mask  for  protection  against. .  192 

monoxide  poisoning,  acute   (Nicloux) 207 

monoxide  poisoning,  immediate  and  subse- 
quent manifestations  of   (Luden) ...     69,    69 

monoxide  .poisoning  in  factories,  memoran- 
dum   on 229 

monoxide  poisoning  in  foundry  (Gros  and 
Kochman)    157 

monoxide  poisoning,  spinal  fluid  in  (Legry 
and    Lermoyez) 46 
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Carbon     monoxide    poisoning,     treatment    of 

(Haggard  and  Henderson) 206 

monoxide  poisoning,   treatment  of    (Sayers 

and  O'Brien) 270 

monoxide,  respiratory  apparatus  for  protec- 
tion against   (Desgrez,  Guillemard,  Hem- 

merdinger  and  Labat) 248 

monoxide  resulting  from  use  of  explosives 

in  confined  places   (0)lburn) 183 

monoxide,  toxic  effects  of  (Wilmer) 45 

oxychloride,  see  Phosgene. 
Chemical  industries,  bladder  tumors  in  work- 
ers in   ( Schwerin)    7 

industries,     safeguarding    of    workers    in, 
against  occupational  diseases  (Dannerth)  153 

plant,   tuberculosis   in    (Bachfeld) 186 

workers,  safe  clothing  for   (Kepner) 105 

Children,  administration  of  child-labor  laws. 
Part   4.     Employment-Certificate   system, 

Wisconsin    (Hanks) 277 

at  what  age  should  children  enter  industry? 

(Mitchell)    137 

child  employment  and  adult  employment..  276 

child  labor 262 

child  labor  and  mental  hygiene   (Fuller)..  115 

child  labor  in  agriculture    (Folks) 277 

child  labor  In  Imperial   Valley 116 

child  labor  problem    (Mitchell) 60 

child  labor  versus  children's  work  (Fuller)  263 
conserving  children  in  industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts         60 

control  of  employment  of,  in  agriculture  in 

Europe    263 

cost  of  adolescent  to  community   (Collis) . .  264 
enforcement  of  child   labor  laws   In  West 

Virginia     (Van    Buskirk) 220 

examination  of,  for  industries 20 

health  and  working  child  (Mitchell) 19 

health      protection      for      young     workers 

(Mitchell)    278 

industrial  accidents  to  young  wage-earners  278 
International  Labour  Ofilce  and  protection 

of   children 219 

juvenile  court  and  child  labor  (Ellis) 19 

new  British  legislation  affecting  admission 

of,   to   industry 114 

night  employment  of  (Beard) 116 

one  thousand  industrial  accidents  suffered 

by  Massachusetts  children    (Eaves) 60 

orders    affecting    employment   of,   in   lead 

processes    262 

physical     standards     for     child     laborers 

(Baker)    167 

psychological  approach  to  child  labor  prob- 
lem   (Fuller)    18 

relation    of    child    labor    to    child    health 

(Chandler)    219 

seventeenth  annual  report  of  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  for  fiscal  year  ending 

Sept.  30,   1921    (Lovejoy) 279 

trend  of  child  labor  in  IT.  S..  1913  to  1920 

(McGUl)     115 

what  is  health  protection  for  working  chil- 

dreif?    (Mitchell) 20 

working,    effect    of   war   on,    in   Germany 

(Kalet)    168 

working,  health  needs  of 115 

working,  physical  standards  for 79 
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Chobea,  case  of:  new  occupational  pain  from 

handling  compressed  air  motor   (Moren)     69 
Chbomate    poisoning,     acute,     symptoms    of 

(Brieger)    98 

Clinic  for  employees'  children  maintained  by 
GiH)ert  &  Barker  Manufacturing  Company  282 

industrial,  Framingham  demonstration  No. 
25    (Murray) 141 

industrial,  in  general  hoapitals   (Wright) . .     64 

industrial,  in  ^[eneral  hospitals,  functions 
and   scope   of    (Linenthal) 141 

occupational,  work  of,  in  preventing  pre- 
ventable   diseases    In    New    York    City 

(Harris)     251 

Coal    dust     hazards     in     industrial     plants 

(Tracy)    158 

heaver,  case  of  secondary  infection  with 
parasitic   mold   in    (Pezzali) 206 

mine,  see  Mine,  coal. 

miner,  see  Miner,  coal. 

pulverized,    dangers    from 131 

Coal  Tab,  crude,  in  dermatology    (White)..  273 

derivatives,  skin  lesions  from   (Koelsch) . .     11 

dyes,  see  specific  dyes. 
CJoKE^OvEN    accidents    in    U.    S.    during   1920 

(Adams)    258 

Cold,  dermatosis  of  lower  limbs  from  chilling    12 

effect  of,  on  kidneys  (Oicconardi) 217 

experimental  researches  on  "autocoUoId- 
oclasie"    from    chilling    (Widal,    Abrami, 

and   Brissaud) 237 

Golds,  common,  effect  of  ventilation  and  tem- 
perature on    (Palmer) 265 

CyOLLEGEs,  preventive  medicine  and  hygiene  in 

relation  to   (Lee) 3 

Community,  cost  of  adolescent  to  (CoUis)...  264 

Importance  of  industrial  medicine  to 
(Collis)     205 

industrial,  practical  hospital  problems  en- 
countered in    (Stanton) 84 

Companies 

Aluminum  Manufacturers  of  Cleveland,  in- 
dustrial dispensary  of  (Davis  and 
George)     140 

American  Bosch  Magneto  Corporation, 
dental  dispensary  of  (Rood) 141 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Ck>mpany 
helps  community  through  industrial  nurse 
(Adams)    171 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  sixty 
days  no  accident  record  of 162 

Ashland  Iron  and  Mining  Company,  accident 
experience   of    (Van   Antwerp) 233 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  safety  work 
of    (Resnick) 238 

Bell  Telephone  C/ompany.  accident  preven- 
tion and  first-aid  work  of  (Downey) 257 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania, 
first-aid  work  of  (Brintnall) 284 

iBethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  pro- 
vides cafeterias  for  employees 197 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  safety  and  medi- 
cal work  of,  saving  men  and  money  (Res- 
nick)    65 

Brill  (J.  G.)  CJompany.  dental-oculist  ser- 
vice for  employees  of  (Hastings) 224 

Brown-Lipe-Chapin  Company,  plant  dispen- 
sary  of    (Broughton) 22 

Buda  Company,  medical  service  of  (Tup- 
per)     88 
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Companies 

California  Associated  Raisin  Company,  den- 
tal  service   of    (Brownell) 141 

Cambria  Steel  Company,  reduction  of  burns 
in,  by  use  of  safe  clothing 105 

Campbell  (Joseph)  Company,  defects  in 
employees  of   (Buzby) 266 

Cananea  Consolidated  Copper  Company, 
hospital  service  of    (Hogeland) 143 

Champion  Coated  Paper  Company,  health 
service  of. 238 

Clark  Equipment  Company,  provision  for 
recreational  activities  of  employees  of 
( Altman) 242 

Continental  Motors  Corporation,  welfare 
work    of 171 

Curtis  Publishing  Company,  aim  of  medical 
division  of  (Morgan  and  Repplier) 170 

Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Ompany, 
hospital   of    2(55 

Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Company, 
safety  work  of   ( Angove) 274 

Detroit  Stove  Works,  medical  service  of 
(Barbour)    224 

Dominion  Forge  and  Stamping  Company  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  solves  goggle  problem 
(Kuechenmeister)     257 

Du  Pont  CJompany,  safety  work  of  (Res- 
nick)    74 

Eiastman  Kodak  Company  cuts  accident 
severity   and  frequency   rates 12 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  success  of  medi- 
cal department  of  (Robertson) 222 

Fairbanks,  Morse  and  Company;  treatment 
of  injuries  at  shop  hospital  of  (Schram)     74 

Fairbanks,  Morse  and  Company,  work  of 
hospital   department   of 141 

Faulkner  and  (Ik>lony  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany solves  problem  of  excessive  humidi- 
ty in  dye  houses 82 

Ford  Motor  Plant,  9,500  partially  disabled 
employees  working  in 89 

l^Mlton  Bag  and  O>tton  Mills,  medical  de- 
partment of    (Heyser) 29 

General  Electric  Company,  methods  adopted 
by,  for  prevention  of  bums  (Young) 163 

Greneral  Motors  Corporation,  activities  of. 
in  providing  homes  for  workers  (Smith)     33 

Gilbert  and  Barker  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, clinic  of,  for  employees'  children..  282 

Gillette  Company,  medical  service  of 30 

Hood  Rubber  CJompariy,  study  of  absentee- 
Ism   in    (Quinby) 239 

niinois  Bell  Telephone  Company,  health 
service  of   (Crosley) 170 

Inland  Colliers  Company,  safety  Imiwove- 
ments  of  (Resnick) 161 

International  Harvester  Company,  place  of 
women  in    (Tarbell) 59 

Interstate  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  safety 
work    of    (Salisbury) 234 

Keystone  Leather  Company,  defects  in  em- 
ployees  of    (Buzby) 266 

I^awrence  (A.  C.^  Leather  Comj)any,  safety 
work  of.  five  months  without  an  accident    65 

LeBlond  (R.  K.)  Machine  Tool  Company, 
eye  room  of.  saves  workers'  sight  and 
increases   output    (DeHart) 83 

r^Blond  (R.  K.)  Machine  Tool  Company, 
hospital  deoartment  of,  supervises  safety 
work    (DeHart) 1^ 
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LeBlond  (B.  K.)  Machine  Tool  Company, 
Industrial  dental  dispensary  of  (DeUart)     31 

LeBlond  (H.  K.)  Machine  Tool  Company, 
nose  and  throat  room  of  (DeHart) 224 

■LeBlond  (U.  K.)  Machine  Tool  Company, 
plant  lunchroom  of   (DeHart) 148,  148 

Iiocomotlye  Stoker  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
prevention  of  accidents  in  foundry  of 
(Steele)    1(H 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates,  medical 
department  of  (Andrews) 221 

Lynn  General  Electric  Company,  education 
in  safety  engineering  as  given  at  engi- 
neering and  apprentice  school  of  (Du 
Chemin) 214 

Maryland  Casualty  Company,  medical  de- 
partment of,  directs  library  (Fort) 139 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  per- 
sonnel management  of  (Washington) ....  172 

Michigan  Mutual  Liability  Company  service 
(Torrey)    142 

Midvale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Company,  an- 
alysis of  accidents  In,  from  point  of  view 
of    responsibility 72 

Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Light 
Company,  comprehensive  medical  service 
for  employees  of  (Lemon) 30 

Morris  and  Company,  physical  examination 
system  of   (Bureau) 139 

Morse  Dry  Dock  and  Repair  (Company, 
shipyard  cafeteria   of 268 

National  Malleable  Castings  Company,  pro- 
cedure of,  in  medical  examinations  of 
employees    63 

New  England  Telephone  CJompany,  cafeteria 
of    (Ajisell) 241 

N<*w  York  and  Queens  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company,  safety  work  of  (Strick- 
land)      104 

New  York  Shipbuilding  (Corporation,  hospi- 
tal organization  of   (Leupold) 143 

Newport  Company  of  Milwaukee,  twenty- 
four-hour  medical  service  of 143 

Pennsylvania  Railt-oad  Company,  first-aid 
work  Of,  132,913  sick  and  injury  cases 
treated  in  a  yeal*   (Bower) 30 

PIckands,  Mather,  and  Company,  policy  of, 
in  selecting  industrial  nurse  (Martinson)  144 

Pullman  Company,  policy  of,  in  reporting 
Plight  injuries    (Matthys) 141 

Rue  (Thomas  de  la>  and  Company,  medical 
department  of    (Fnderwood) 238 

Saginaw  Products  Company,  employees  of, 
protected  by  hip  length  lesrgings 106 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway,  medical 
service   of    (Chace) 222 

Shepard  Electric  Crane  and  Hoist  Com- 
pany's  emnlo^ees  plan   hospital 142 

Standard  Oil  Company,  health  service  of 
( Adams>     170 

Thompson  Starrett  Company,  success  of 
safety  nroerram  of  (Davis  and  George) . .     73 

T'nited  States  Coal  and  Coke  CJompany. 
nlans  of  bath  houses,  hospital  and  heat- 
ing arrancrements  provided  for  employees 
of    rBvanson) 280 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  analyzes 
causes  of  200,000  accidents 72 

T?nited  States  Steel  Corporation,  safety 
work   of    (Resnick) 190 


Companies 

Western  Electric  Company,  housing  project 
of  employees  of    (Jamieson) 172 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,   industrial   cafeteria    of 148 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  Victory  Garden  Association  of 
(Barth)    268 

White  Motor  Company,  restaurant  facilities 
of    (Hobart)     •. . . .  242 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company,  ma- 
tron service  for  plant  hospital  of  (Wes- 
tervelt)^   142 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company,  med- 
ical department  of   (Westervelt) 169 

Compensation,    pee    also    under    Workmen's 

Compensation. 
Compensation,  accident,  for  maritime  work- 
ers, legislative  program  of   (Andrews)..  197 

corrections  versus  compensation  of  physical 
defects  (Lee  and  Brown) 41 

for  incapacities  from  industrial  accidents, 
»French  cou-rt  decisions  regarding 38 

for  industrial  disease 149 

for  maritime  workers,  conflict  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  (Chamberlain) 197 

for  severely  but  not  totally  disabled  in  in- 
dustry, with  special  reference  to  one- 
armed    (Bloesser) 201 

late  traumatic  detachmen|:  of  retina,  its 
prophylaxis  and  importance  from  dis- 
ability compensation  standpoint  (GifTord^  256 

liability  for  concurrent  compensation  (Sher- 
lock)        41 

plea  for  more  adequate  compensation  rates 
(Stewart)    39 

principle  governing  estimates  of  visual  loss 
(Mehl)    174 

proposed  death  benefit  schedule  of  Califor- 
nia      198 

to  longshoremen,  legii^lation  needed  for  res- 
toration of   (Chamberlain) 86 

CoMPBEssEi)  air  machinery  and  equipment 276 

air  motor,  new  occupational  pain  from 
handling    (Moren) 69  - 

air,  rupture  of  large  intestine  from  (Jean)  218 

air  workers,  rules  for  protection  of   (Ley- 

mann)    78 

Construction  work,  safety  in  (Davidson) ...  56 
CoopEB,  case  of  industrial  injury  in  (Smital)  57 
Cmpples,  rehabilitation  of,  see  Rehabilitation. 

DEraxjTs  affecting  fifteen  hundred  men  (Buzby)  266 
Depobmities,  occupational,  of  hand   (Plchler)  134 

Dehydration  equipment  as  safety  field 131 

Dental  dispensary  in  magneto  plant   (Rood)  141 

dispensary,    industrial    (DeHart) 31 

dispensary,  industrial,  how  factory  dentist 

earns  his  salary    (Bowers) 31 

service,  do  workers  prefer  to  pay?  (Mor- 
rison)      265 

service     of     California     Associated     Raisin 

Company    (Brownell) 141 

work     as    production    factor    in     industry 

(Crocker)     ITl 

Dbntisi',  occupational  dermatitis  in  dentists 
caused  by  procain    (Lane) Tl 
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Dermatitis,  see  Skin  diseases. 
DEBMATOcoNioeis,  See  Skin  diseases. 
Diet,   rOle  of,   in  etiology    and   treatment  of 
migraine    and    other   types   of   headache 

(Brown)    235 

DiMEirHYLSULPHATE,    local   effect   of    (Boden- 

stein)    207 

DiNiTBOREJNZSiNE    polsoning,    degeneration    of 

liver  following  (Ourschmann) 150 

DiPHTHfxiA,  management  of  outbreak  of,  in 

private  school    (Fleischner  and   Shaw)..  252 
Disability,    false   standards   of,   in   industry 

(Clark)     267 

funds    for    (Mills) 147 

in  upper  extremity  resulting  from  indus- 
trial injuries,  flexion  power  as  index  to 
functional  efficiency   in   appraisement  of 

(Barnes)    226 

in   workmen's   circle,   statistical   review  of 

(Rubin    and    Baskin) 87 

Disabled,  compensation  for  severely  but  not 
totally  disabled,  with  special  reference  to 

one-armed    ( Eloesser) 201 

industrial  training  of,   in  United  Kingdom  177 
9,500  partially  disabled  employees  working 

in  Ford  motor  plant 89 

question  of  increased  protection  against  ac- 
cidents for  industrial  workers  injured  in 

war    (Ziegler) 55 

rehabilitation  of,  see  Rehabilitation. 
Disease,     diseases     prevalent     among     steel 
workers  in  Pennsylvania  city  (Bmndage)     90 
prevalence  among  wage  earners  during  first 

half  of  1920 34 

respiratory  efficiency  in  relation  to  health 

and    disease    (Flack) 236,  236,  286 

Dispensary,  dental-oculist  service  for  work- 
ers   (Hastings) 224 

dental,  of  American  Bosch  Magneto  (Corpo- 
ration    (Rood) 141 

equipment  and  personnel  for  care  of  inju- 
ries   (Lanza) 140 

industrial  dental    (Dellart) 31 

industrial  dental,  how  factory  dentist  earns 

his  salary   (Bowers) 31 

industrial,  plan  for  (Davis  and  George) ...  140 
modern   industrial,  location  and  equipment 

of    (Lanza) 140 

plant  nose  and  throat  room   (DeHart) 224 

plant,  saves  employees'  time  (Broughton) . .     22 
Dust,    arsenous,    is    prophylaxis    feasible    in 

arsenous   dust? 209 

dividends  from  collecting 99 

experiments    in    control    of    air    dustiness 

(Spencer)    50,    98 

explosion  prevention,  engineering  problems 

in     (Price) 57 

hair,  anaerobes  In  (Buchanan) 101 

hard     rubber,     explosion     of     (Price     and 

Brown)    216 

harmfulness  of,  in  workshop   (Smyth) 9 

how  to  catch  and  ship  dust  (Radford) 158 

in  air  of  granite- working  plants,  investiga- 
tion  of    (Katz)    158 

in  bootmaking  industry   (Sardi) 100 

in  expired  air 98 

industrial    (T^eitch) 50 

inhalation    in    granite     Industry,    Roentgen 

study   of    (.Tarvis) 100 

inspired  in  mines,  action  of  ( Junghans) ...     10 
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Dust,  lung  inflammation  among  workers  with 

Thomas  slag  dust   (Opitz) 51 

recently  developed  dust  explosion  and  fire 

hazard   (Price  and  Brown) 216 

reduction   by  wet  stopers    (Harrington)...  271 
removal  of,  from  rag-tearing  and  rag-beat- 
ing   machines    (Morgner) 99 

removal,  pneumatic  systems  for   (Allen) . . .  127 

rock,    inhalation    of 100 

tobacco,  pneumokoniosis  from  Inhalation  of 

(Palitzsch)    251 

■wood,  pneumokoniosis  and  asthmatic  at- 
tacks   in    woodworkers,    from    inhalation 

of    (Pincherle) 251 

Dyes,  see  also  under  Aniline,  Para-Phenylene- 

diamine,  and  Ursol. 
Dyes,  poisoning  from  shoe  dye  (Neuhoff)...     70 

Eabs,     diseases    of,     in     railway    employees 

working   at  high   altitudes    (Ciampolini)  189 
Bducation   of  adult  working  class  in   Great 
Britain  and  L\  S.   (Sweeney) 4 

health,  see  Health  education. 
Efficiency  and  fatigue  in  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry  (Vernon) 110 

industrial,  and  fatigue    (CJollis) 136 

mental  and  motor,  effect  of  smoking  on 
(Fioeberg)    108 

necessity  for  greater  attention  in  industry 
to  maintenance  of  efficiency  and  preven- 
tion of  ill  health  (CJollis) 152 

physical,  application  of  certain  physical 
efficiency  tests  (Scott) 78 

physical,  effects  of  short  spells  of  rest  on, 
as  measured  by  bicycle  ergometer  (Wall- 
rich  and  Dawson) 165 

physical,  spells  of  rest  and    (Dawson   and 

Wallrich)    Ill 

BiGHT-IlouR  day,  sanction  of 270 

Elbow,  treatment  of  injuries  to  (Cohn) 217 

Electricity,    fatal     accident    in   low    voltage 
installation    (Heydrich) 14 

lessons  learned  from  forty  electrical  fatali- 
ties   (Whiting) 112 

lethal  power  of   (ITHalluIn) 236 

paralysis  of  radial  nerve  and  trophic  dis- 
turbances following  burn  by  (Jellinek)..  112 

pathology  of  electric  current  bums  (Jelli- 
nek)   : 237 

safeguarding  of  electrical  hazards  (Balliet)  194 

safety  features  in  high  tension  generating 
stations  and  substations    (Samuels) 218 

safety  features  on  high  voltage  transmis- 
sion lines   (von  Dannenberg) IM 

safetv  in  relation  to  electrical  appliances 
(Pierce)    131 

statistical     study     of    electrical     accidents 

(Jaeger)     191 

Blbctrocardiogbaphy  and  its  significance  in 

insurance    medicine    ( Sachs) 69 

EMPLOYia»,     industrial,     sickness     frequency 

among   202 

physical  examination  of   ^Colcord) 139 

present  attitude  of,  to  Industrial  psycholo- 
gy   (Brierley) 35 

Employment     and     sickness,    application    of 
staastics  to  study  of  (Thiele) 65 

manager,  relation  of  industrial  nurse  to 
(Ross)    31 

scientific  method  in  Job  analysis   (Kitson)  225 
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Enebgt  expenditure  in  hous^old  tasks  (Lang- 
worthy  and   Barott) Ill 

Exercise,  muscular,  effect  of,  upon  common 

blood  constituents   (Rakestraw) 105 

Explosions,    dust,    engineering    problems    in 

prevention    of    (Price) 57 

gas,    in    anthracite    mines,    prevention    of 

(Walsh)    72 

gas,   In  bituminous  coal   mines,   prevention 

of    (Walter) 26 

hazard  and  prevention   ( Shadgen ) 258 

in  air  compressors 193 

of  gas  tanks  (Helwlg) 161 

of  hard  rubber  dust  (Price  and  Brown)...  216 
recently  developed  dust,  explosion  and  fire 

hazard    (I^ice  and  Brown) 216 

Explosives,  danger  of  using  explosives  in  con- 
fined places   (Colburn) 183 

Eyes,   affections   of   retina   and   optic    nerve 
caused  by  arsenical  poisoning  (de  Haas)     53 

ammonia  burns  of  cornea 163 

arsenical    conjunctivitis    (Milian) 274 

care  of,  following  removal  of  small  foreign 

bodies   from    ( Bane) 273 

cataract  in  iron  workers 160 

economic   aspect   in   eye   injuries,  plea  for 

early  treatment    ( Llewellyn) 130 

etiology    and    prevention    of    Injuries    to 

(Wfirdemann)    163 

eye  findings  in  brain  injuries  (Black) 257 

factory  eye  room  saves  workers*  sight  and 

increases  output  (DeHart) 83 

fluoroscopy  for  ocular  foreign  bodies  (Frank- 
lin, Cordes,  and  Homer) 103 

foreign  body  spud  illuminator  (Lowell)...  256 
goggles  for  locomotive  enginemen    (Soder- 

berg) 106 

goggles  save  eyes  every  day 14 

industrial    myopia    and   selection    of   trade 

(Schneider)    54 

Infection    of    cornea    among    reapers    and 

winnowers    (Gherardi) 103 

injuries    to,    with    report    of    1,051    cases 

(Campbell  and  Carter) 160 

injury  of  cornea  by  aniline  (Bachstez) 12 

late    traumatic    detachment    of    retina,    its 
prophylaxis    and    importance    from    dis- 
ability compensation  standpoint  (Gifford)  256 
National    Safety   Coancil   code   for   protec- 
tion   of   heads    and    eyes    of    industrial 

workers  106 

new  test  card    (Thorington) 256 

ocular  factor  In  headache  (Kearney) 255 

ocul«r   menace   of   wood   alcohol   poisoning 

(Ziegler)    186 

ocular  nystagmus  and  railroad  nystagmus 

(Bftrftny)    214 

preventable  vocational  eye  injuries  (White)  214 
procedure    for    eye     protection     campaign 

(Rosseland)    283 

protection  of 191 

reduction  of  accidents  through  visual  acuity 

(Porter)    13 

report  of  committee  on  local  anesthetics  in 

ophthalmic   work 255 

solution  of  goggle  problem  in  Plant  of  Do- 
minion Forffe  and  Stamping  Company,  of 

Ontario.  Canada   (Kuechenmeister) 267 

superficial  injuries  to.  in  industry  (Hoyer)  129 
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Eyes,  value  of  good  lighting  and  painting  in 
relieving  eyestrain    (Reid) 220 

visual  fatigue  (Jackson) 71 

what  constitutes  fair  estimate  of  loss  of 
use  of  eye  in  workmen's  compensation 
oases?    (Mehl) 174 

what  constitutes  industrial  blindness? 
(Stieren)    129 

what  principle  must  govern  estimates  of 
visual  loss  in  compensation  cases?  (Mehl)  174 

workmen's  compensation  for  loss  of  one 
eye    (Siegrist) 243 

workmen's  compensation  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  loss  of  vision   (Allport) 40 

Factoby    and    workshops,    welfare    work    in 

(Anderson)    44 

construction,  model  building  regulations  of 
Prussian  State  Commissioner  of  Housing 

of  April  25,  1919  (Tittler) 32, 32 

medical  unit  (Rapp) 29 

workers  in  New  York  State,  sickness  among  202 
Farmers,  syphilis  in  (Stokes  and  Brehmer) . .  232 
F'AriGUB,   acetonuria   of,   during   alimentation 

( Azzo)    15 

and  efficiency   in   iron   and   steel   industry 

(Vernon)    110 

and  shop  standards  (Newman) 76 

charts   (Dausset  and  Boigey) Ill 

chemical  factors  in :  effect  of  muscular  exer- 
cise upon  certain  common  blood  constitu- 
ents (Rakestraw)   165 

industrial  efficiency  and   (CJoUis) 136 

is  fatigue  test  possible?  (Muscio) 136 

physiological  basis  for  shorter  working  day 

for  women    (Webster) 79 

physiology  of:  physico-chemical  manifesta- 
tions of  fatigue  in  blood  (Hastings) 261 

practical  methods  for  elimination  of   (Gil- 

breth)     218 

practical  methods  of  reducing  (Gilbreth  and 

Gilbreth)    58 

preventable  causes  of 110 

study  and  safety  work  co-ordinate  (Gilbreth 

and  Gilbreth)   257 

study  of  movements  (Binet) 262 

tests  at  Purdue  University  (Shepard) 261 

therapy  of  (Preti) 110 

working    capacity    and,    during    pregnancy 

(Clarlini)    196 

Feebleminded,  experim^int  to  determine  possi- 
bilities   of    subnormal    girls    in    factory 

work   (Bigelow)    125. 

Weet,  flatfoot  as  problem  of  industrial  surgery 

(Pettman)     164 

injuries  of  (Portmann  and  Wamshuis) . . . .     76 
musculature  of  foot,  and  treatment  by  elec- 
tricity (I^vick)   134 

three  frequent  causes  of  weak  and  fiat  feet 

(Rugh)     108 

Ferbosiucon,    sickness    and    death    due    to 

(Thiele)     168 

Fertttjzers,  calcium  cyanamide,  impairment 
of  health  from  (Schller) 11 
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f'uiE  prevention,  industrial  trend  of   (Malla- 

lieu)    233 

FIB8T  Aid  and   accident  prevention   work   of 

Bell  Telef^hone  Company  (Downey) 257 

and  ambulance  ( Bridge) 75 

in  industrial  plants   iBrintnall) 234 

work  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
132,913  sick  and  injury  cases  treated  in  a 

year   (Bower)    30 

B^SHERMEN,  diseases  of  (Evans) 65 

Fluorine  compounds,  intoxication  with  (Kockel 

and  Zimmermann )    70 

B^UOBOSCOPY  for  ocular  foreign  bodies  (Frank- 
lin, Cordes,  and  Homer) 103 

FoLUcuuTis  caused  by  sodium  borate 256 

Food,  economic  importance  of  sanitary  control 

in  manufacture  of  foods  (Grindrod) 264 

handlers,   examination  of,  from  standpoint 

of  tuberculosis    (Fine) 100 

Formic  acid,  studies  of  effects  of,  on  albino 

rats   ( Sollmann)    49 

Foundry,  carbon  monoxide  poisoning  in  (Gros 

and  Kochman)    167 

fever   (Rost)    69 

wH)rkers  protected  by  hip  length  leggings...  100 
Fractures  incident  to  occupation  (Moorhead)  108 
of  long  bones,  influence  of  physical  therapy 
in    feducing    disability    time    in    (Wain- 

wright)     26S 

Framing  HAM  community  health  and  tubercu- 
losis   de<honstra4ion,    medical    results    of 

1  Armstrong  and   Bartlett) 172 

demonstration,  industrial  clinic  (Murray)..  141 
Furs   and    skins,    calcium    therapy    in    ursol 

asthma  among  workers  in  (Mehl) 182 

chemical  and  experimental  observations  on 
anaphylactic     bronchial     asthma     among 

workers   in    (Curschmann) 96 

harmful  effects  of  ursol  among  workers  in 

(Ritter)    182 

FuRUNcuLOsis,  treatment  of  (Allen) 128 

Garages,  asphyxiation  in 46 

Gas,  blast  furnace,  «ee  Blast  Furnace  gas. 

exhaust  asphyxiation  in  garages 46 

exhaust.  Bureau  of  Mines  experimental  tun- 
nel for  studying  removal  of  automotive 
exhaust  gas   (Fieldner  and  Paul) 248 

exhaust,  poisoning  by    (Kraus) 247 

explosions  in  anthracite  mines,  prevention 
of    (Walsh)    72 

explosions  in  bituminous  coal  mines,  pre- 
vention of   (Walter) 26 

formation  of  poisonous  gases  by  gas-fired 
water  heaters   ( Sehoch) 126 

illuminating,  accidental  death  by.  under  or- 
dinary conditions  of  work    (D'Alessio) . .  183 

illuminating,  early  appearance  of  secondary 
pneumonia  after  poisoning  with  (Rtrass- 
mann)    ^ 

illuminating,  extensive  intravital  clotting  in 
(Hedinger)    46 

illuminating,  gangrene  from  poisoning  by 
(Laignel-Lavastine    and    Alajouanine) ...     97 

masks,  see  Gas  Masks. 

permeation  of  oxygen  breathing  apparatus 
by  gases  and  vapors  t  Fieldner,  Katz,  and 
Kinney)    ^ 

tanks,  explosion  of  (Helwig) 161 

Gas  Masks  for  carbon  monoxide  perfected..  192 
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Gas    Masks,    new    tubular    breathing    mask 

(Smith)     96 

Georgia,  working  conditions  of  women  wage 
earners  in   237 

Glanders,  human,  case  of   (Jacob,  TumbuU, 
Arkwright,  and  Dobrashian) '52 

Glass  blowers,  syphilis  in  (Bajla) 186 

industry,  lead  poisoning  in 7 

Ck>LD  and  silver  plating,  poisoning  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas  in   (Holtzmann) 70 

Granite  industry.  Roentgen  study  of  dust  in- 
halation in   (Jarvis) 100 

working  plants,  investigation  of  dust  in  air 
of   (Katz)    158 

Grinders  and  polishers  in  ax  factory,  tut)er- 
culosis  among  (Drury) 62 

Hair  dust,  anaerobes  in  (Buchanan) 101 

Hand,  occupational  deformity  of  (Pichler)..  134 
Head,  National  Safety  Council  code  for  pro- 
tection of,  heads  and  eyes  of  industrial 

workers 106 

Headache,  ocular  factor  in  (Kearney) 256 

r61e  of  diet  in  etiology  and  treatment  of 
migraine   and    other   types   of   headache 

(Brown)   235 

Health  and  welfare  of  postal  employees 124 

care  at  Hotel  McAlpin,   high  standards  in 
•       (MacFarlane)  30 

conditions  at  Broken  Hill  mines  (Birks) ...     91 

education  in  industry   (Ford) 94 

five  points  In  employee  health  work  (Quin- 
•by)   281 

hazards  of  pottery  workers   (La  Forge)...     10 

in  industry  and  efficient  production  (Hub- 
bard)      179 

industrial,  production  manager's  interest  in 
(Spence)    221 

industrial,  value  of,  in  public  health  ser- 
vice   (Collis)    123 

insurance,  see  Insurance,  health. 

legislation,  regulations  of  Jan.  27,  1920.  of 
imperial  minister  of  labor  for  establish- 
ment and  management  of  works  for  prep- 
aration of  lead  colors  and  other  lead 
compounds  ^37 

necessity  for  greater  attention  in  industry 
to  maintenance  of  efficiency  and  preven- 
tion of  ill  health  (Collis) 152 

of  employees,  advantages  of  proper  bath- 
ing   (Mason)    144 

of  employees,  how  showers  improve  morale    32 

of  employees  promoted  by  providing  good 
food  197 

officers,  measure*?  for  increasing  supply  of 
competent  health  officers   (Ferrell) 124 

of  seamen,  safeguarding  of   (Mackeown) . .  228 

of  workers,  influence  of  night  work  on 
(Brttckner)    228 

of  workers  in  millinery  industry,  conditions 
affecting  (Hubbard  and  Kefauver) 35 

problems  of  women  in  industry  (Anderson)  114 

public,  and  occupation    (Gottstein) 3 

public,  effect  of  industrial  sanitation  on 
(Hubbard)     168 

public,  problems  of  industrial  hygiene  in 
relation    to    (Oliver) 245 

public,  relation  of  industrial  medicine  to 
(Legge)    43 

relation  of  posture  to  (Hilles) 110.  135 
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Health,  relation  of,  to  atmospheric  environ- 
ment  ( Hill  and  Greenwood) 165 

respiratory  etflciency  in  relation  to  health 

and  disease   (Flack) 236,  236,  236 

service  in  industry 118 

service  in  industry,  cost  of 120 

service  of  Champion  Coated  Paper  Com- 
pany    238 

service  of  Illinois  Bell  Company  (Crosley)  170 
service  of  Standard  Oil  Company   (Adams)  170 
service  side. of  personnel  management  (Mor- 
gan and  Repplier) 170 

work  in  five  industrial  plants  (Shipley)...  153 
Heart,  behavior  of,  in  carbon  monoxide  as- 
phyxia  (Haggard)    157 

disease,  ambulatory  patient  with  cardiac 
disease,  with  special  reference  to  digitalis 

therapy   (PeUini)    68 

disease,    equivalent    of    ordinary    exertion 

(Wilson)    68 

disease,  exercise  tolerance  of  children  with, 
as  .determined  by  standardized  test  exer- 
cises (Wilson)    95 

during  physical  exercise  (Boigey) 217 

effort  syndrome,  together  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  significance  of  certain  mur- 
murs (Cohn)    94 

influence  of  alcohol  on  function  of    (Pan- 

tania)    250 

size  of,  before,  during  and  after  short  peri- 
ods of  heavy  physical  labor  (Bruns) 260 

Heating  and  ventilating  paper  machine  rooms, 

suggestions  on  (Ryan) 61 

Home  work,   tenement,   in   New    York    CMty 

( Schonberg)    27 

Hookworm,   clinical   aspects   of   ankylostomi- 
asis ( di  Giovanni) 252 

in  California  gold  mines   (Nauss) 101 

Horsehair,  anthrax  in   (Hubbard) 10 

hide  and  hair  industries,  survey  of  condi- 
tions in,  in  Belgium  (Gilbert) 283 

Hospitai,  department  of  industrial  plant  su- 
pervises safety  work   (DeHart) 142 

field,  in   construction  work    (Cleary) 143 

how  to  induce  workmen  to  come   to  shop 

hospital    (Schram)    74 

•of  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Company  265 
of  employees  of  Shepard  Electric  Crane  and 

Hoist  Company   142 

organization  of  New  Tork  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration   (Tieupold)    143 

plant,  essentials  of    (Dye) 142 

plant,  faults  of 238 

plant,  function  of 141 

plant,  matron  service  for   (Westervelt) 142 

problems  encountered  in  industrial  commu- 
nity   (Stanton)    84 

service,   high  standards   in   health   care  at 

Hotel   McAlpin    (MacFarlane) 30 

service  of  Cananea  Copper  Company  (Hoge- 

land)     143 

HoTBT.,  high  sitnndards  in  health  care  at  Hotel 

McAlpin    (MacFarlane)    30 

social-hygienic  conditions  of  hotel  personnel 

in  Rome  92 

Horns  of  work    (Williams) 67 

of  work,  does  the  long  day  pay? 45 

of  work  for  women,  effects  of  legislation 
limiting 137 
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Hours  of  work,  a  manufacturer  on  the  short 
day    (Collins)     67 

of  work  in  i*elation  to  quality  of  output 
(Kyan  and  Florence) 92 

of  work  of  women  in  restaurants  and  tele- 
phone exchanges  in  Minnesota 137 

of  work,  physiological  basis  for  shorter 
working  day  for  women  (Webster) 79 

of  work,  practical  experience  with  work 
week  of  forty-eight  hours  or  lees 93 

of  work,  sanction  of  eight-hour  day 270 

of  work,  snorter,  effect  of,  on  output  and 
health   16 

of  work,  three  shifts  In  steel  (Shaw) 16 

Housing,  employees  and  homes  (Jamieson)..  172 

home  and  industry  (McQuilkin) 144 

how  eleven  manufacturers  combined  for 
better  housing  ( De  Pree) 32 

how  municipalities,  corporations  and  com- 
munities are  solving  housing  problem 
(Astle)    145 

methods  of  selling  houses  to  employees 
(Allen)    145 

miners' 146 

model  building  regulations  of  Prussian 
State  Commissioner  of  Housing  of  April 
25,  1919   (Tittler) 32,    32 

pro\iding  homes  for   workers    (Smith)....     33 
HuMinrrY,  preliminary  study  of  physiological 
effects   of   high   temperatures    and    high 
humidities   in   metal   mines    (Sayers   and 

Harrington )    58 

Hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  industrial  poisoning 
with,  in  gold  and  silver  plating  (Holtz- 
mann )    70 

acid,    inspired,   action   and   intoxication   of 

(Flury  and  Heubner) 8 

'Hydbofluosilicic    acid,    montanin    poisoning 

(Krausse)    185 

Hygiene,  department  store  (Emmons) 3 

hygienic  precautions  In  manufacture  and 
industrial  use  of  carbon  disulphide 
(Blain)   61 

industrial,  see  Industrial  hygiene. 

mental,  see  Mental  hygiene. 

preventive  medicine  and,  in  relation  to  col- 
leges (Lee)    3 

social,  see  Social  hygiene. 


Illumination,  see  Lighting. 

Immunity,  industrial  disease  and  (Goadby)..  121 
Industrial   accidents,  see  Accidents,  industrial, 
clinic,  see  Clinic,  industrial. 

code  of  New  York  State 84 

court.    British    (Mackenzie) 242 

disease  and  immunity    (Gondby) 121 

disease,  compensation  for 149 

diseases    ( Legge)    1 

diseases  during  the  v.ar  (Teleky) 203 

dispensary,  sec  Dispensary,  industrial. 
Fatigue  Research   Board  report  on  atmos- 
pheric conditions   in   boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories  (Hambly  and  Bedford) 113 

Fatigue  Research  Board  report  on  boot  and 

shoe  industry   (T-^oveday  and  Munro) ....     33 
Fatigue  Research  Board  report  on  fatigue 
and  efficiency  in  iron  and  steel  industry 
(Vernon)    110 
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Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board  report  on 
statistical  study  of  labor  turnover  in 
munition  and  other  factories  (Broughton 
and  Newbold)    172 

hygiene    (Chamberlain)    123 

hygiene  (Oliver)    01 

hygiene  as  factor  in  production   (Newman)       2 

hygiene,  experiences  with,  in  Bavarian  mu- 
nitions Industry   (Koelsch) 7 

hygiene  in  Tortmto,  survey  of  general  con- 
ditions of,  with  results  of  Investigation 
into  lost  time  due  to  siclmess 146 

hygiene,  its  rise,  progress,  and  oi>portuni- 
ties    (Oliver)    151 

hygiene,  problem  of,  and  co-operation  of 
physicians  in  industrial  supervision 
(Rasch)    205 

hygiene,  problems  of,  in  relation  to  public 
health  (Oliver)    245 

management,  human  factor  in  industry 
(Xorthcott) 240 

medical  service,  see  Medical  service,  Indus- 
trial/ 

medicine,  see  Medicine,  industrial. 

nurse,  see  Nurse,  industrial. 

nursing,  see  Nursing,  industrial. 

physician,  see  Physician,  Industrial. 

poisoning,  see  under  specific  poison. 

poisoning,  medical  opinions  on  cases  of 
(Curschmann)    24,  69,  96,  156 

poisonings  and  their  prevention    (Brezina)  246 

psychiatry,  see  Psychiatry,  industrial. 

psychology,  see  Psychology,  Industrial. 

relations,  five  ways  to  gain  better  co-opera- 
tion   (Hall)    2()Cy 

supervision  and  labor  agreement  laws  (Ben- 
der)       197 

supervision  and  Taylor  ism    (Bender) 147 

supervision,  co-operation  of  physicians  in 
(Rasch)    205 

surgeon,  see  Surgeon,  industrial. 

surgery,  see  Surgery,  industrial. 

training  of  disabled  men  in  United  King- 
dom    " 177 

wastes,  see  Wastes,  industrial. 
Industry,  health  education  in  (Ford) 94 

mental  hygiene  of   (Jarrett) 4 

necessity  for  greater  attention  in,  to  main- 
tenance of  eflaciency  and  prevention  of  ill 
health    (CoUls)    152 

new  application  of  psychology  to   (Link)..     36 
Infection,  focal  infections  as  affecting  trivial 
Injuries   (Selby)    132 

preventing  spread  of  contagion  In  industrial 
establishments  (Richardson)   272 

wx>und    (Douglas,  Fleming,  and  Colebrook)  132 
INJUBIES,  see  also  under  specific  parts  of  the 

body. 
Injuries,  case  of  Industrial  injury  in  cooper 
(Smltal)     57 

equipment  and  personnel  for  care  of 
(Lanza)    140 

focal  infections  as  affecting  trivial  injuries 
(Selby)   132 

French  court  decisions  regarding  incapaci- 
ties from  Industrial  accidents 38 
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Injuries,  Industrial,  flexion  power  as  Index 
to  functional  efficiency  in  appraisement 
of  disability  in  upper  extremity,  resulting 
from    Industrial   injuries    (Barnes) 226 

peculiar  Injury  due  to  black  Italian  thread 
(Sachs)    57 

policy  of  Pullman  Company  in  reporting 
slight  injuries    (Matthys) 141 

severe,  by  blunt  force,  early  appearance  of 
secondary  pneumonia  after  (Strassmann)       8 

transportation  of  injured   (Sayers) 235 

Insurance,  accident,  results  of  meniscus  op- 
erations after  industrial  accidents,  from 
point  of  view  of  accident  Insurance 
(Dubs)    175 

casualty,  preventable  losses  in   (Gerster)..     87 

German  workmen's  and  employees',  social- 
hygienic  results  of,  during  war,  and  prob- 
lems of,  In  future   (Hanauer) 87 

health  (Lynch)    .' 14**> 

health,  British  National  Health  Insurance 
Act  of  Mjy  20,  1920  (Harris) 41 

Iiealth,  fact  and  aplhion  as  to  British 
National  Health  Insurance  Act   (Tead) . .  15C 

liealth,  report  of  investigations  into  opera- 
tion of  British  Health  Insurance  Act 
(Ramsey  and  Tead) 243 

medicine,  electrocardiography  and  Its  sig- 
nificance in   ( Sachs) 69 

obligatory  sickness   (Borne) 41 

old  age,  legislation  for,  now  up  to  states 
(MacKenzie) 88 

social,  comparison  of  compensation  insur- 
ance systems  as  to  cost,  service,  and 
security    ( Hookstadt)    S^ 

social,  systems  in  Portugal 199 

state  industrial  accident,  officially  acclaimed 

(Chubb)    «S 

Inteujgence  tests,  see  Mental  tests. 
International  Associatltm  of  Industrial  Acci- 
dent   Boards    and    Commissions,    seventh 

annual  meeting  of   (Hookstadt) 12 

Iron  and  steel  industry,  accident  frequency 
and  severity  rates  in,  1907  to  1^20  (Cha- 
ncy)       234 

and  steel  industry,  accident  frequency  rates 
In,  by  causes,  1913  to  1920  (Chaney) 234 

and  steel  industry,  fatigue  and  efficiency  in 
(Vernon)    110 

workers,  cataract  in 160 

JopLiN     district,     industrial     conditions     in 

(Mills)    6e 

Kidney,   histologic   changes   in,   produced   by 

chilling    (Cicconardi)    21T 

Labor  agreement  laws  and  industrial  super- 
vision   (Bender)    197 

departments  of,  see  under  Individual  states. 

laws,  enforcement  of  child  labor  laws  In 
"West  Virginia   (Van  Busklrk) 220 

laws  of  New  York  enacted  in  1921  (Sayer)  174 

laws  of  New  York  with  amendments  to 
August  1,   1921 19T 

legislation,  European,  tendencies  of,  since 
the  war   149 

legislation  in  France  during  and  after  the 
war    (Picard>     225 

legislation  of  1919    (Clark) 14& 
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Labob  legislation,  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  for 
District  of  Columbia  workers 16 

maternity  and   (B^aschetti) 28 

policy,  place  of  industrial  medicine  in 
(Geier)   36 

turnover  in  munition  and  oth^r  factories, 
statistical  study  of  (Brougliton  and  New- 
bold) 172 

Ladoebs,  essentials  of  National  Safety  Code 
for    (Connelley)     258 

getting  rid  of  ladder  accidents  (Keefer)...     56 

need  of  safety  code  for   (Davidson) 258 

Laws,  labor,  see  Labor  laws. 

Lead  absorption,  earliest  positive  sign  of 185 

colors  and  other  lead  compounds,  regula- 
tions of  Jan.  27,  1920,  of  imperial  minis- 
ter of  labor  for  establishment  and  man- 
agement of  works  for  preparation  of . . . .     37 

contrast  between  brain  lesions  produced  by 
lead  and  other  inorganic  poisons  and 
those  caused  by  epidemic  encephalitis 
(Hassin)     156 

compounds^  regulations  for  manufacture  of  249 

pharmacologic  action  of,  in  organic  com- 
bination   (Mason)     250 

poisoning,  blood  examination  by  thick  drop 
method  In  suspected  cases  of  (Schwarz)  208 

poisoning,  chronic,  effects  of,  with  special 
reference  to  arteriosclerosis   (Page) 15(5 

poisoning,  clinical  and  pathological  mani- 
festations  of    (Pincherle) 231 

poisoning,  comparison  of  mumps  and  chron- 
ic lead  poisoning  from  standpoint  of 
totality  of  symptoms   (Wesselhoeft) 231 

poisoning,  early  diagnosis  of  (Bottrich) . . .  185 

poisoning,  early  diagnosis  of  (Schoenfeld) .     71 

poisoning  in  glass  industry 7 

X)oisoning  in  Utah,  relation  of,  to  mining 
(Murray)     249 

poisoning,  industrial    ( Shie) 97 

poisoning,  industrial,  early  recognition  of, 
with  aid  of  blood  examination  (Wei wart)       6 

poisoning,  industrial,  memorandum  on,  155,  230 

poisoning,  industrial,  nature  of,  in  light  of 
medical   Investigation    (Korner) 6 

poisoning,   occupational    (Rand) 97 

poisoning,  pica  for  complete  suppression  of 
Industrial   saturnism    (Devoto) 208 

iwlsoning,  possible  source  of  (Cadenhead 
and    Jacques)     249 

poisoning,  rare  manifestations  of  (Cassa- 
nello)    6 

poisoning,  report  of  first  course  on  praphy- 
laxls  of.  for  plant  physicians  of  German 
lead  color  industries    (GroBe) 98 

poisoning,  simpler  method  of  blood  exam- 
ination in  suspected  cases  of   (Schwarz)  208 

processes,  orders  affecting  employment  of 
women  and  children  In 262 

white,  prohibition  of  use  of,  in  painting  208,  231 

white,  use  of   In  painting 249 

Legislation,  Austrian,  for  protection  of 
workers,  from  1913  to  1920  (Adler-Herz- 
mark)     84.     85 

for  protection  of  workers  in  IToUnnd 
(Scholte)    85 

for  protection  of  workers,  objectives  and 
results  in    (Koelsch) 37 
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Legislation,   health,  see   Health   legislation. 

insurance,  see  Insurance  legislation. 

labor,  see  Labor  legislation. 

now    needed    to    restore     compensation    to 

longshoremen   (Chamberlain)    8(i 

Lighting,  advantage  of,  in  relieving  eye- 
strain   (Reid)    220 

defective  illumination  as  cause  of  Indus- 
trial accidents   ( Simpson) 13- 

effective  printing-plant  illumination    (Bell)     28 

elements  of  good  industrial  lighting  (Doane)     21 

five  tests  for  good  lighting  (Norman) 118 

good  lighting  increases  production  (Hick- 
erson)    280 

illumination  as  factor  favoring  production 
(Harrington)    237 

industrial,  in  relation  to  health  and  safety 
(Gaster)     21 

industrial,  year's  developments  in 195 

light  much  neglected  in  efficiency  promo- 
tion   (Doane)     196 

painting  profits  into  factory 117 

recent  advances  in  mine  illumination  (MUl- 
ler) 82 

selling  better  lighting  as  aid  to  safety,  con- 
servation of  vision  and  Increased  produc- 
tion   (Hoeveler)    21 

solving  everyday  lighting  problems  (Hlb- 
ben)     82 

solving  lighting  difficulties    (Vorch) 118 

value  of  industrial  painting  from  standpoint 
of  Illumination    81 

what  one  plant  has  learned  about  lighting 
(McLaughlin) 21 

where  light  Is  wasted 82 

I>ocomoti\  e  .  enginemen,    goggles    for    (Soder- 

berg)     106 

IjOggino  and  lumbering.  Inspections  for  haz- 
ards   in    ( Hero) 57 

IndustiT.  hazards  of,  mechanical  vs.  human 

(Cole)    57 

Lubricants,  prevention  of  skin  troubles  from 

cutting  oils  and  emulsions 128 

treatment  of  skin  affections  due  to  (Allen)  128 
Lungs,  histologic  changes  In,  following  Inha- 
lation of  bromine 8 

inflammation  of,  among  workers  with 
Thomas  sla^  dust   (Opltz) 51 

Inflammation  of,  case  of  secondary  Infec- 
tion wltli  parasitic  mold  In  coal  heaver 
(Pezzall)    206 

Magnesium    sulphate    in    arsenic     poisoning 

(Hansen)     185 

Manganese  dioxide,  quantitative  distribution 
of  particulate  material  (manganese  diox- 
ide)   administered    intravenously    to    cat 

(Drinker  and    Shaw) 76 

Ingested  as  oxides  and  silicates,  absorption 
and  elimination  of   (Relman  and  Minot)     49 

MABYI.AND  state  board  of  labor  and  statistics, 

report  of.  for   1920 225 

Masons,  mortality  of    (Gherardi) 244 

Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board, 
report  of  medical  advisory  committee  of, 

to  medical  profession 175 

workmen's  comtjensatlon  act,  medical  ser- 
vice imder    (Donoghue) 89 

Maternity  and  labor   (Fraschettl) 28 
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May- Weed,  bullous  eruption  caused  by    (Se- 

queira)    213 

Medical  department  directs  library   (Fort)..  139 

department  lielps  cafeteria  ( Ansell) 241 

department  in  industry   (Westervelt) 169 

department,  industrial,  of  future  (Chace)..  223 
department  of  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills 

(Heyser)    29 

department,     practices    and    functions     of 

(Andrews)   221 

department  proves  its  value  (Robertson) . .  222 
Research    Council,    annual    report    of,    for 

1920-1921    289 

Research  Council  report  on  effects  of  alco- 
hol and  some  other  drugs  during  normal 

and    fatigued    conditions 109 

Research  Council  report  on  studies  in  wound 
infection    (Douglas,    Fleming,   and    Cole- 

ibrook)     132 

Research  Council  report  on  T.N.T.  poison- 
ing and  fate  of  T.N.T.  in  animal  body...  127 
service    as    affecting    industrial    relations 

(Cheney)     223 

service,    factory   eye   room   saves   workers' 

sight  and  increases  output  (DeHart) 83 

service  for  employees  of  Milwaukee  Elec- 
tric Railway  and  Light  Company  (Lemon)     30 
service,  fundamental  requirements  for  suc- 
cessful medical  work  in  industry   (Saw- 
yer)          ©2 

service,   how   can   medical    service  be   im- 
proved?   (Thompson)    81 

service,  industrial,  consultant  in  (Wright) .  221 
service,  life  saving  makes  a  popular  appeal 

(Geier)    281 

service,    Michigan    Mutual    Liability    Com- 
pany service   (Torrey ) 142 

service,  need  for,  in  industry  (Cumming)..     22 
service,  nose  and  throat  room  of  R.  K.  Le 

Blond  Company    (DeHart\ 224 

service  of  Buda  Company   (Tupper) 83 

service  of  Detroit  Stove  Works  (Barbour)  224 

service  of  Gillette  CJompany 30 

service  of  Newport  Company  of  Milwaukee  143 
service  of  St  T^uis  Southwestern  Railway 

(Chace)    222 

service  of  Thomas  de  la  Rue  and  Company 

(Underwood)    238 

service,   Oregon  system  of    (Thompson)...     80 

service,  systems  of  ( Mowell ) 39 

service     under     Massachusetts     workmen's 

compensation  act   (Dono^hue) 39 

treatment,  proper,  economy  of  (Magnuson)     62 
unit  routine  work  of.  in  factories   (Rapp)     29 
welfare  work  in  sninll  factories  (Bnrnham)     83 
Medicine  as  related  to  workers  and  produc- 
tion   (Andrews^     179 

industrial,  educative  potential  In  (Geier) . .  180 
indiiPtrinl.      from      physician's      viewpoint 

(Geier>     180 

industrinl.  future  of.  as  labor  policy  (Geier)     43 
industrial,   health    service   establishes  foot- 
ing rSelhy)   05 

industrial,    importnnce    of,    to    community 

rCollt8>     205 

Industrinl.  place  of.  In  labor  policy  (Geier)     36 
Industrial,    relation    of.    to    public    health 

(Leffpe)    43 

preventive,  and  hyjriene,  in  relation  to  col- 
lege*?   (Tvee)    3 


faoi 
Meniscus    operation    after    industrial    acci- 
dents, results  of  (Dubs) 175 

Mental  and  motor  efficiency,  effect  of  smoking 
on   (Froeberg)    108 

hygiene  and  child  labor  (Fuller) 115 

hygiene  in  industry   (Campbell) 154 

hygiene  of  industry   ( Jarrett) 4 

hygiene,  place  of  occupational  therapy  in 
(Burnette)     229 

hygiene,  practical  application  of,  in  indus- 
try   (Fisher)    196 

science,  importance  of,  to  industries  and 
commerce   147 

tests,  critical  survey  of  intelligence  testing 
(Sandiford)    240 

tests,  note  on  intelligence  tests  (Johnson)  173 
Mebcanulb  healtii  work,  field  of  (Emmons)  3 
Mbbcubt,  action  of  (Salant  and  Kleitman)..  250 

poisoning,  industrial 184 

Metal  mine,  see  iMine,  metal. 

working     machinery,     safe     practices     on 

(Keefer)    mi 

Methyl  Alcohol  poisoning,  ocular  menace  of 

(Zle^er)    185 

Metol  dermatitis   (''photographers*  eczema*')     53 

Migbaine,  see  Headache. 

(Millineby      industry,     conditions      affecting 

health  in  (Hubbard  and  Kefauver) 35 

Mine,  accident  prevention  in  mines  of  Butte, 
Montana    (Harrington)    26 

accidents  in  mines  in  United  Kingdom  in 
1919    26 

action  of  dust  inspired  in  mines  (Junghans)     10 

and  quarries  of  United  Kingdom,  accidents 
in,  in  1920 216 

bath  houses,  hospital,  and  heating  arrange- 
ments provided  for  employees  of  Lynch 
mines  in  Kentucky    (Evanson) 280 

coal,  accidents  in,  in  state  of  Washington..     72 

coal,  car-pushing  in  (Hapgood) 124 

coal,  fataliUes  in,  in  U.  S.,  1920  (Adams) . .  216 

coal  (anthracite),  prevention  of  gas  explo- 
sions in    (Walsh) 72 

coal  (bituminous),  prevention  of  gas  explo- 
sions  in    (Walter) 26 

dust  reduction  in,  by  use  of  wet  stopers 
(Harrington)     271 

hookworm  in  California  gild  mines  (Nauss)  101 

metal,  accidents  in.  in  U.  S.  during  1919 
(Adams)    216 

metal,  preliminary  study  of  physiological 
effects  of  high  temperatures  and  high 
humidities  in  metal  mines  (Sayers  and 
Harrington)     58 

metal,  ventilation  in  (Harrington) 82 

recent  advances  in  illumination  of  mines 
(Miiller)   82 

use  of  stenches  as  warning  in  mines  (Katz, 

Allison,  and  Egy) 26 

Miner,  coal,  physiological  cost  of  work  of  col- 
liers (Waller  and  De  Decker) Ill 

consumption  in  mines  of  iButte,  Montana 
(Harrington  and  Lanza) 101 

flame  safety  lamps,  relative  safety  of  brass, 
copper,  and  steel  gauzes  in  (Ilsley  and 
(Hooker)     192 
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Miner,    flame    safety    lamps,    tests    of,    in 
gaseous,  coal-dust-laden  atmospheres  (Ils- 

ley   and   Hooker) 132 

housing   of    146 

medical  impressions  of  miners*  strike 154 

Miners'  Phthisis   Board,  annual   report  of, 

for  period  ending  March,  1920 271 

MiNtNO,  coal,  accident  prevention  in 258 

relation    of    lead    i)oisoning    to,    in    Utah 

(Murray)     249 

Mir^NESOTA  department  of  labor  and  industries, 

seventeenth  biennial  report  of 149 

MdBTAUTY  of  masons  (Gherardi) 244 

sickness   and   death    rates   among   German 

printers    244 

MoTOB  and  mental  efficiency,  effect  of  smoking 

on   (Froeberg)    108 

control  and   rifle  shooting,  correlation  be- 
tween ( Spaeth  and  L»unham ) 164 

Mumps,  comparison  of  mumps  and  chronic  lead 
poisoning  from  standpoint  of  totality  of 

symptoms    (Wesselhoeft)    231 

Munition  factories,  statistical  study  of  labor 
turnover  in  (Broughton  and  Newbold)...  172 
industry,  Bavarian,  experiences  with  indus- 
trial hygiene  in   (Koelsch) 7 

MluscLE,     progressive     amyotrophy     resulting 

ifrom  labor  ( Vincenzo) 181 

MuscuuiB   exercise,    8ee   Exercise,   muscular. 

work,  ^ee  Work,  muitcular. 
Mtopta,    industrial,    and    selection    of    trade 
(Schneider)     54 

Naphtha     derivatives,     skin     lesions     from 

(Koelsch)     11 

Nasal  septum,  perforation  of,  due  to  inhala- 
tion of  arsenous  oxide   (Dunlap) 47 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board  report 

.  on  cost  of  health  service  in  industry 120 

Industrial     COnfetence     Board     report     on 

health  service  in  industry 118 

Industrial  fconferenee  Board  report  on  prac- 
tical   experience    with     work    week    of 

forty-«ight  hours  or  less 93 

Nbbvb,  radial,  paralysis  of,  and  trophic  dis- 
turbances following  electrical  burn    (Jel- 

linek)    112 

NuuBOSEs  in  business  life  (Casamajor) 205 

New  York  labor  Ittws  enacted  in  1921  (Sayer)  174 

state  industrial  code 84 

state  labor  law  with  amendments,  additions 

and  annotations  to  August  1,  1921 197 

state   workmen's    compensation    law,    with 
amendments,    additions    and    annotations 

to  September  1,  1921 225 

Night  employment  of  young  .persons  (Beard)  116 
work,   influence   of,   on   health   of  workers 

(Brtickner)    228 

Nitrate  plants,  provisional  regulations  regard- 
ing policing,  safety,  and  health  In 197 

NiTBORENZOL  poisonlug,  blood  In  (Loeb,  Bock, 

and  Fltz)   127 

poisonlne  from  wearing  dyed  shoes  (Neuhoff )     70 
Nitrous  fumes,  acute  poisoning  from  (Jacou- 

let) 46 

Nurse  In  guise  of  industrial  physician  (Saw- 
yer)       239 

industrial,    in    metal    mining    communities 
(Martinson)    144 
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Nurse,  Industrial,  relation  of,  to  employment 

manager   ( Ross)    31 

industrial,  suggestions  for  (Kefauver) 32 

Industrial,  talk  on  health  talks  for(Staebter)  282 
industrial,  what  industrial  nurse  can  do  for 

community   ( Adams)    171 

industrial,  what  industrial  nurse  does 144 

why  nurses  fail  in  industrial  work   (Scott)     31 

Nursing,  industrial.  In  South   (Dodd) 144 

Nystagmus,  ocular  nystagmus  and  railroad 
nystagmus  (Bftr&ny)    214 

Oak,  dermatitis   venenata  caused  by    (Splll- 

mann)    213 

Occupation  and  public  health  (Gottsteln) . ..       3 

fractures  incident  to   (Moorhead) 108 

Occupational  clinic,  see  Clinic,  occupational, 
disease,   new  occupational  pain   from   han- 
dling compressed  air  motor  (Moren) ....     09 
disease    of   reapers   and    winnowers    (Ghe- 
rardi)      103 

diseases,  cost  of,  under  workmen's  compen- 
sation acts  in  U.  S.  (Hookstadt) 86 

diseases  in  chemical  industries,  how  work- 
ers  in  chemical  plants   are  safeguarded 

(Dannerth)     15a 

therapy    (Thompson)     160 

therapy,  place  of,  in  mental  hygiene  (Bur- 

nette)    229 

therapy,  vocational  training  versus  (Brown)  200 
Ohio   Industrial    Commission,    work   of,    for 
promotion  of  safety  education  (Lange) . .     12 

Oil  camp  sanitation   (Bowie) 279 

refinery,  reduction  of  accidents  in  (Esterly)  215 
Oils,  $ee  Lubricants. 

Orange,  bitter,  dermatitis  caused  by  (Mur- 
ray)      188 

Oregon,  industrial  rehabilitation  In  (Kirk)..     89 
system  of  medical  service  (Thompson) ....     80 
Output  and  health,  effect  of  shorter  hours  of 

work  on  16 

quality   of,   hours   of   work   in   relation   to 

(Ryan  and  Florence) 92 

Oxygen  breathing  apparatus,  permeation  of, 
by  gases  and  vapors  (fleldner,  Katz,  and 
Kinney)    96 

Paint  as  accident  reducer  (Tillinghast) 220 

as  aid  to  better  management  (Dexter) 188 

how  paint  affects  wnste  (O'Shea) 169 

painting  profits  into  your  factory 117 

value  of,  from  standpoint  of  illumination..     81 

value  of,  in  reducing  eyestrain  (Reld) 220 

Painter,    causes   of   disease   among   painters 

(Ooadby)     250 

Painting,   prohibition   of   use   of  white  lead 

in  208,231 

use  of  white  lead  in 249 

Paper  machine  rooms,  suegestlons  on  heating 

and  ventilation  of   (Ryan) 61 

PARA-DicHLORRENZEavE,  properties  and  uses  of 

(Witt)     *  247 

Paraffin,      paraffinoma     and      wax      cancer 

(Davis)    25 

Para-Phenylenemaminb    dyes,    anaphylactic 

bronchial  asthma  from   (Gerdon) 4.  4,  6 

Pennsylvania,  safety  program  of  (Connelley)     73 

Pensions,  old  age,  legislation  in  France 198 

Personnel  management,  health  service  side 
of   (Morgan  and  Repplier) 170 
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Personnel,  management  of  Metropolitan  Life 

Insurance   Company    (Washington) 172 

Phagocytosis  of  solid  particles:  carbon  and 

quartz    (Fenn)     125 

Phenol  resins,  dermatitis  among  workers  in 

(Saclis)    213 

Phosgene,    blood    in   poisoning   by    (Achard, 

Lebanc,  and  Blnet) 49 

occupational  poisoning  with  (Gerber) 8 

Phosphate,  increase  in  capacity  for  work  due 
to  administration  of  (Embdeu,  Graf e,  and 
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